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Abt.  I.  On  Nature  and  Grace :  A  Theological  Treatise, 
Booh  L  Philosophical  Introduction.  By  W.  G.  Wabd, 
D.  P.  H.,  late  Lecturer  in  Dogmatic  Theology  at  St. 
Edmund's  Seminary,  Herts.  London :  Burns  and  Lam- 
bert.   1860.    8vo.   pp.  Ivi.  and  490. 

Mb.  Wabd  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  distinguished 
of  the  converts  to  the  Church  from  the  now  almost  forgot- 
ten Oxford  Movement,  and  we  agree  with  our  able  and 
learned  contemporary.  The  Dublin  Review^  that  "  no  work 
since  the  appearance  of  the  Travels  for  the  Times  has  is- 
sued from  the  English  press  that  can  equally  claim  the  at- 
tention of  Catholics"  with  liis  treatise  on  IfaMire  and 
Orace^  the  first  volume  of  which,  embracing  an  elaborate 
preface  and  a  philosophical  introduction,  is  now  published 
and  before  us. 

The  treatise,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  composed  of  a 

Eart  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  Dogmatic  Theology  given 
y  the  author  in  St.  Edmund's  Seminary,  and  "includes  all 
those  revealed  truths  which  relate  to  each  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  condition ;  all  those  which  concern  his  individual 
relations  with  God,  his  true  end,  whether  tending  toward 
that  end,  or  unhappily  moving  in  an  opposite  direction." 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  of  unequal  length :  1.  Phil- 
osophical Introduction;  2.  Theolo^al  Prolegomena;  3. 
On  Man's  Moral  Action ;  4.  On  Divine  Grace ;  6.  On 
God's  Providence  and  Predestination.  His  work,  the 
Vol.  n.— No.  L  1 
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author  tells  us,  corresponds,  in  the  main,  to  the  Pars  Secunda 
of  St.  Thomas,  borrowing,  however,  from  the  Pars  Prima^ 
the  topics  of  Providence  and  Predestination^  and  from  the 
Pars  Tert/ia^  that  of  Attrition  in  relation  to  the  justification 
of  adults  in  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Penance. 

If  we  understand  the  learned  and  philosophical  author, 
he  embraces,  under  the  head  of  Nature  and  Grace,  all  that 
part  of  theology,  natural  and  revealed,  which  relates  to  the 
second  cycle,  or  return  of  existences  or  creatures  to  God  as 
their  last  end, — that  is,  all  that  part  of  theology  which  relates 
to  God  as  the  Final  Cause,  in  distinction  from  that  which 
relates  to  God  in  himself,  and  as  First  Cause.  He  contends 
that  this,  according  to  St.  Thomas,  the  second  part  of  the- 
ology, may  be  treated  by  itself,  independently  of  the  first 
part,  or  that  which  treats  of  the  existence,  nature,  and  at- 
tributes  of  God,  of  the  Unity  and  the  Trinity  of  God,  and 
of  God  as  Creator,  or  First  Cause.  He  says  St.  Thomas,  in 
the  pars  secmida  of  his  Summa  Theologtca^  takes  a  fresh 
start,  and  might  as  well  have  treated  it  in  the  first,  as  in  the 
second  place.  "  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  de  Deo 
Trino  till  we  have  studied  the  de  Deo  Uno  /  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  understand  de  Oratia^  till  we  have  studied  de 
Aciihus  Humanis.  But  that  portion  of  science  on  the  one 
hand  which  contains  the  de  Deo  Uno  et  Trino^  and  that 
portion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contains  the  de  Actibus 
Humanis  and  the  de  Gratia — these  are  mutually  inde- 
pendent ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  which  is  studied  be- 
fore the  other.  .  .  .  Upon  these  two  independent  por- 
tions is  founded  the  doctrme  of  the  Incarnation,  and  all 
which  follows."  But  how  can  we  scientifically  treat  de  Ac- 
tibus Humanis  independently  of  the  de  Deo  Creatore  f  of 
man's  end  before  we  have  treated  of  his  origin  ?  or  of  {fo 
Crraiia  before  de  Incamatione^  the  origin  and  end  of  the 
"  new  creation,"  or  life  of  grace? 

Theology,  in  its  broadest  sense,  embraces  both  natural  theol- 
ogy, or  metaphysics,  and  supernatural  theology,  that  is,  all  the 
truths  we  know  by  the  natm^l  light  of  reason,  and  all  that  we 
know  by  Divine  Kevelation,  or  tlie  supematnrid  light  of  Faith. 
There  is  always,  then,  to  be  carried  alon^,  the  double  order, 
and  the  theologian  has  to  treat  the  origm  and  end  of  man 
in  the  natural  order,  and  his  origin  and  end  in  the  super- 
natural order,  which,  as  to  the  ena,  in  some  sort  assttmes  the 
natural.  The  origin  and  end  of  the  natural  order  depend 
on  God  as  Creator ;  of  the  supernatural,  which  presupposes 
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the  natural,  on  Grod  Incarnate.  We  should  say,  then,  that 
the  order  of  science,  as  of  being,  requires  that  the  d^  Deo 
Oreaiore  should,  as  in  St.  Thomas,  precede  de  Actibm  Hu- 
manism and  de  Incamatione  de  Uratia.  It  is  true  St. 
Thomas  places  de  Gratia  before  de  Incamatione^  and  de  In- 
camatione  only  before  de  Sacramentis^  as  if  the  Incarnation 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  the  Graiia  Dei^  and  the 
sonrce,  or  cause,  only  of  Sacramental  Grace.  There  may 
be  a  question  whether  in  this  he  follows  the  true  scientific 
order  or  not,  because  there  is  among  theologians  a  ques- 
tion whether,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Ever- Adorable  Trinity  would,  or  would  not  have  become 
Incarnate.  Grace  certainly  pertains  in  the  supernatural 
order  to  the  First  Cause,  the  first  cycle  or  procession  of  the 
snpematural  life  from  God,  and  if  we  hold  with  St.  Thomas 
that  if  man  had  not  sinned,  the  Word  would  not  have  as- 
sumed fiesh,  we  must  regard  the  Incarnation  as  the  effect 
of  the  grace  of  God,  and  then  treat  it  after  treating  grace ; 
bnt  if  we  regard,  with  the  general  current  of  modern  the- 
ology; the  Incamation  not  as  merely  reparatory  of  the 
damage  done  by  sin,  and  taking  sin  as  the  occasion  of  ele- 
vating man  to  a  higher  and  nobler  destiny  than  he  would 
have  attained  had  he  not  sinned,  bnt  as  primarily  intended 
to  ennoble  man,  and  to  elevate  him,  as  his  final  beatitude, 
to  union  bv  nature  with  his  Creator,  and,  therefore,  the 
Word  would  have  been  incarnated  even  if  man  had  not 
sinned,  we  should,  it  seems  to  us,  place  de  Incamatione 
before  de  ^ratia^  immediately  after  de  Deo  Oreatm'e^  as  we 
find  it  placed  by  Father  Perrone  in  his  Prwlectiones  Theo- 
logicce.  We  incline  to  the  latter  view,  and,  therefore,  we 
should  maintain  that  no  treatise  on  Nature  and  Grace  can 
be  scientifically  constructed  independently  of  de  Deo^  de  Deo 
CrecUore^  and  de  Incamatione^  for  we  cannot  understand 
bow  the  Final  Cause  can  be  treated  independently  of  the 
First  Cause,  or  the  return  of  existences  to  God  as  their  last 
end  independently  of  their  procession  by  way  of  creation 
from  Him  as  their  first  Beginning. 

But,  however  it  may  be  with  regard  to  the  Incamation, 
we  are  certain  that  there  can  be  no  scientific  treatment  of 
Moral  Theology,  or  the  speculative  part  of  Ethics,  natural 
or  supernatural,  that  excludes  all  consideration  of  God  as 
First  Cause ;  and  nearly  all  the  criticisms  we  shall  have  to 
make  on  the  author's  theory  of  morals,  as  set  forth  in  the 
volume  already  published,  grow  out  of  his  attempt  to  find 
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a  solid  basis  of  morak  without  taking  into  the  account  the 
creative  act  of  God,  or  considering  in  its  proper  place  and 
bearing  man's  relation  to  God  as  his  First,  as  well  as  his 
Final  Cause.   But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  volume  before  us  is  introductory  to  the  volumes  that 
are  to  follow,  but  it  is  complete  in  itsefif,  and  contains  a  very 
full  treatise  on  moral  philosophv  as  distinguished  from 
practical  ethics.  It  is  purely  pnilosophical,  tEat  is,  wholly 
within  the  province  of  natural  reason,  and  treats  of  an  im- 
portant branch  of  natural  theology.  The  matter  treated  is 
arranged  in  four  chapters :  1.  On  the  Principles  of  Mo- 
rality ;  2.  On  Ethical  Psychology ;  3.  On  Self  Charity ;  4. 
On  various  Kinds  of  Certainty  and  Impossibility.  Our  re- 
marks in  the  present  article  will  be  confined,  for  the  most 

¥art,  to  the  first  chapter — On  the  Principles  of  Morality. 
his  chapter  is  subdivided  into  seven  sections :  1.  On  In- 
tuitions and  on  the  Principle  of  Certitude ;  2.  On  the  Es- 
sential Characteristics  of  Moral  Truth ;  3.  On  the  Relation 
between  God  and  Moral  Truth  ;  4.  Catholic  Authority  on 
Independent  Morality — placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume ; 
6.  On  the  Idea  of  Moral  Worthiness ;  6.  On  the  Extent  of 
the  Natural  Rule;  7.  On  God's  Power  of  Interference  with 
the  Natural  Rule.  We  shall  have,  at  present,  little  to  say, 
except  on  the  first  three  sections  of  the  first  chapter,  which 
contain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  wholelntroduction. 
The  author,  we  hardly  need  remark,  is  a  psychologist, 
and,  though  professing  to  recognize  objective  truth,  discuss- 
es all  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  subject,  or 
his  own  Ego.  He  begins  oy  distinguishing  between  judg- 
ments of  consciousness  and  judgments  of  intuitions.  I 
judge  that  I  am  this  moment  suffering  the  sensation  of 
cola,  hunger,  or  thirst ;  this  is  a  judgment  of  conscious- 
ness. I  remember  that  some  time  ago  Isuffered  that  sensa- 
tion; this  is  a  judgment  of  intuition,  or  intuitive  judg- 
ment. Judgments  of  consciousness  are  simply  the  interior 
recognition  of  our  own  present  mental  state  ;  intuitive  judg- 
ments are  the  direct  and  immediate  perception  or  appre- 
hension of  objective  truth  or  reality,  mat  is,  something  ex- 
terior to  and  independent  of  the  percipient  or  intuitive  sub- 
ject. Intuition,  then,  in  the  autnor's  sense,  is  the  percep- 
tion of  the  Scottish  school,  and  the  jvdgment  d  post^*iori  of 
the  Kantian.  It  is  the  simple,  direct,  immediate  apprehen- 
sion of  the  object  by  the  subject,  and  is  presented  as  a 
purely  subjective  or  psychological  act. 
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It  would  seem,  fipom  this  statement,  that  the  author  holds 
the  judgments  of  memory  to  be  judgments  of  intuition. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  valid  distinction  between  being 
conscious  and  remembering;  between  suffering  the  tooth- 
ache as  a  present  fact,  and  remembering  it  as  a  past  fact ; 
but  is  this  memory  of  the  fact  properly  an  intuition  ?  Is  it, 
when  not  remembered,  an  objective  fact,  a  fact  exterior  to 
myself!  We  do  not  profess  to  be  able  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery of  memory,  but  we  are  disposed  to  maintain  that  a 
judgment  of  consciousness  is  always  a  judgment  of  consci- 


though  past  m  relation  to  the  senses,  or  even  to  reflex  con- 
sciousness, has  always  remained  present  to  the  soul  in  what 
is  called  direct  consciousness, — present  by  virtue  of  the  pres- 
ence and  light  of  being,  in  which  the  soul  lives,  moves,  and 
has  its  being.  We  do  not  like  to  say  intuition  of  memory ; 
-we  prefer  to  perception  of  memory.  But  this  is  a  small 
matter.  A  graver  matter  is,  that  after  having  defined  judg- 
ments of  intuition  to  be  the  direct  and  immediate  percep- 
tion of  objective  reality,  or  judgment  that  the  object  really 
exists,  the  author  provokingly  tells  us,  that  oi  intuitive 
judgments  some  are  tnie,  and  some  are  false — that  is,  in  in- 
tuition we  sometimes  intue  something — to  use  his  term — 
and  sometimes  nothing. 

"  Such,  then,"  he  says  (p.  7),  "  are  intuitive  judgments  in 
the  sense  we  shall  consistently  assign  to  that  word.  They 
are  judgments,  which  I  do  not  hold  as  beingr  inferred  in 
any  way  from  other  judgments,  but  as  immediately  evident. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  totally  distinct  from  judg- 
ments of  consciousness;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  various 
reflections  made  bv  the  mind  upon  its  actually  present  expe- 
rience. Ma/mof  the  judgm^efnU  we  thm  forma 
arefalse.^^  If  this  be  so,  how  distinguish  which  is  true, 
which  is  false?  A=-A.  Intuition  equals  intuition,  and 
what  have  we  or  can  we  have  more  certain  than  intuition 
with  which  to  verify  intuition  ?  If  he  concedes  it  possible 
that  intuition  in  anjr  case  may  be  false,  he  yields  the  whole 
question  between  him  and  the  skeptic.  He  quotes  the  tests 
proposed  by  Father  Buffier;  but  these  tests  he  concedes 
are  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  indeed  no  tests  can  be ;  for 
no  test,  either  in  its  origin  or  in  its  application,  can  be  more 
certain  or  evident  than  intuition.  He  himself,  whether 
consciously  or  not,  seeks  the  test  in  the  sensua  oommtmisj 
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or  consermis  hominum;  but  is  it  more  certain  to  me  that 
this  or  that  is  supported  by  the  sensm  communis  or  the  con- 
sensus hominum  than  is  the  intuitive  judgment  itself?  He 
claims  to  refute  the  skeptic  by  virtue  of  the  principle  tliat 
it  is  possible  for  an  intuitive  judgment  to  carry  with  it  its 
own  evidence  of  truth  ;  but  if  there  can  be  false  intuitions, 
— that  is,  intuitions  in  which  nothing  is  intued  or  appre- 
hended,— ^he  must  concede  that  intuition  alone  does  not,  as 
the  skeptic  alleges,  carry  with  it  its  own  evidence. 

The  author  seems  to  us  to  have  in  the  outset  made  a  fatal 
concession  to  the  skeptic,  and  so  far  from  refuting  the 
skeptic,  as  he  honestly  believes,  he  has  rendered  him  on  his 

f round  invulnerable.  He  has  done  this  by  distinguishing 
etween  the  intuition  and  its  evidence,  and' conceding  the 
evidence  to  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  truth  of  the  intu- 
ition, or  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  intuition  something  is 
intu^dj  or  that  the  idea  or  noema  is  not  a  mere  illusion ; 
for  no  evidence  distinct  from  the  intuition  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  intuition  itself.  We  say  such  or  such  a 
proposition  is  self-evident,  that  is,  it  is  intuitively  evident, 
or  we  intuitively  grasp  or  apprehend  the  objective  truth  or 
reality  itself.  No  further  evidence  is  possiole  or  conceiv- 
able. But  the  moment  you  assert  the  possibility  of  false 
intuitions,  then  you  deny  that  intuitions  carry  with  them 
their  own  evidence,  or  that  the  fact  of  intuition  by  itself 
alone  is  a  sufficient  affirmation  of  the  objective  truth.  The 
author  falls  into  his  error  by  confounding  vntuitiony  which 
is,  and  always  must  be  true,  and  present  the  truth  d  parte 
reij  with  conception^  which  may  indeed  be  false,  as  well 
as  obscure,  indistinct,  and  inadequate ;  for  it  is  an  act  some- 
times of  the  imagination,  sometimes  of  the  reflective  reason, 
and  is  subject  to  all  the  infirmities  of  the  human  subject. 
This  part  of  his  work,  the  author,  we  trust,  will  see  reason 
to  revise  in  a  second  edition. 

We  cannot  stop  long  to  discuss  the  author's  principle  of 
certitude,  and  his  attempted  refutation  of  skepticism.  The 
question  of  certitude,  as  he  understands  it,  and  as  all  who 
K)llow  the  psychological  instead  of  the  ontological  method 
must  understand  it,  is  vital,  and  on  their  ground  and  his 
own,  Balmes  is  right,  when  he  says  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  his  great  work,  "  El  estudio  de  la  filosofia  debe 
comenzar  por  el  exdmen  de  las  cuestiones  sobre  la  certeza : 
antes  de  levantar  el  edificio  es  necessario  pensar  en  el  cimi- 
ento."  Yet  either  skepticism  must  be  accepted,  or  the  whole 
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question  of  certitude  excluded  from  philosophy.  Either  we 
know  or  we  do  not  If  we  know,  the  skeptic's  question, 
how  we  hww  we  know,  is  absurd ;  for,  to  know,  equals 
to  know  we  know ;  if  we  do  not  know,  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter,  and  the  skeptic's  question  is  alike  unaskable 
and  unanswerable.  If  the  point  to  be  determined  between 
us  and  the  skeptic  be,  as  Mr.  Ward  states,  "  Can  reason  be 
legitimately  trusted  ?"  we  may  as  well  give  up  the  ques- 
tion at  once,  for  we  know  nothing  but  Reason  with  which  to 
prove  the  trustworthiness  of  Eeason,  and  every  argument  we 
construct  against  the  skeptic  but  simply  begs  the  question. 
We  have  only  one  answer  to  the  skeptic,  namely,  knowing 
is  knowing,  and  we  know  that  we  know  by  knowing. 

The  objection  does  not  lie  against  philosophy,  properly  so 
called,  nor  against  our  human  faculties,  but  against  the 
Peripatetic  and  psychological  methods  of  philosophizing. 
Let  us  frankly  reject  the  pretence  of  some  that  skepticism 
is  a  disease  of  the  mind ;  tor  the  greatest  skeptics  in  practi- 
cal life  disavow  their  skepticism,  and  flume,  while  he  as- 
serts no  man  can  disprove  skepticism,  maintains  that  no 
man  can  practically  accept  it.  Every  man  sees  and  knows 
it  is  false  and  absurd,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  tiiat  our 
faculties  are  not  in  fault.  We  can  assert  its  falsehood  only 
by  seeing  and  opposing  to  it  the  truth  it  denies.  Th6n  all 
men  see  and  know  objective  truth.  Where  then  is  the  dif- 
ficulty? Why,  the  difficulty  is,  that  we  have  adopted 
theories,  according  to  which  it  is  uncertain  whether  seeing  be 
seeing,  knowing  be  knowing,  and  which  require  us  to  prove 
after  seeing  that  we  see,  that  in  knowing  we  know,  that 
in  perceiving  we  perceive,  as  if  perception  were  not  all  that 
is  perception  of  perception,  as  if  knowing  does  not  say  iust 
as  much  as  knowing  that  we  know,  or  seeing  as  much  as 
seeing  that  we  see.  W^hen  I  know,  I  know  that  I  know,  for 
in  the  fact  of  knowing,  I  possess  at  once  the  object  as  known, 
and  myself  as  the  subject  knowing.  The  doubt  is  due  neither 
to  our  faculties  nor  to  things  themselves,  but  to  our  false 
systems  of  philosophy,  which  make  it  necessary,  after  we 
have  intuition,  to  determine  whether  the  intuition  be  true  or 
false — that  is  to  sav,  whether  intuition  be  intuition ;  whether 
the  object  inttced  be  a  reality  existing  independent  of  us,  or 
a  mere  mode,  affection  or  production,  of  the  mtuitive  subject  I 
This  comes  from  giving  the  question  of  method  precedence 
of  the  question  of  principles,  and  seeking  the  principle  in 
the  subject  instead  of  the  object. 
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Passing  over  this  fatal  concession,  that  intuitions  may  be 
false,  we  must  still  object  to  Mr.  Ward,  that  he  makes 
intuition  the  act  of  the  subject,  a  simple  perception  or 
judgment  d  posteriori^  or  empirical  intuition,  impossible, 
as  Kant  has  proved,  without  a  synthetic  judgment  rf^?ri(?ri, 
or  ideal  intuition.  The  synthetic  judgment  d  priori^  or  in- 
tuition of  the  ideal  or  intelligible,  cannot  be  primarily  our 
mental  act  or  judgment,  since  without  it  the  mind  cannot 
act  at  all,  or  even  exist,  any  more  than  the  will  can  elect 
to  concur  with  grace,  without  the  aid  of  grace.  The  mind 
is  essentially  active,  and  the  soul  is  essentially  a  thinking 
substance.  Its  very  essence  is  to  think.  It,  then,  cannot 
be  conceived  as  existing  and  not  thinking.  It  is  not  merely 
a  power  to  think  when  the  occasion  arises.  It  may  be  in 
potentia  to  this  or  that  particular  thought,  but  not  injpotm- 
tia  to  all  thought,  for  that  would  deny  it  all  existence  in 
actuy  and  suppose  it  a  mere  possible,  not  an  actual  soul. 
But  thought  is  invariably  and  essentially  a  syntlietic  fact, 
embracing  simultaneously  and  indissolubly  three  terms, 
subject,  ooject,  and  their  relation,  and  that,  too,  whether 
regarded  psychologically  or  ontologically.  There  is  no 
thought  without  the  thinking  subject,  and  none  without  the 
intelligible  object.  Tliere  is,  again,  no  thought  unless  the 
subject  and  object  are  placed  in  direct  relation.  The  sub- 
ject prior  to  thought  cannot  place  itself  in  relation  to  the 
object,  for  prior  to  thought  it  does  not  exist ;  since  its  very 
existence,  if  essentially  a  thinking  substance,  commences  in 
thought.  Then  the  object  must  not  only  exist  independently 
of  the  subject,  but  must  place  itself  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  so  doing  create  it,  and  affirm  itself  to  it.  The 
primitive  object,  since  its  affirmation  creates  the  subject, 
must  be,  and  can  only  be,  God  himself  in  his  intelligible 
being  and  creative  act.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  ideal 
intuition  is  d  priori^  and  therefore  primarily  the  act  of  the 
object,  and  only  secondarily  the  concurrent  act  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Ward  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  necessity  to 
the  scientific  treatment  of  his  subject  of  the  recognition  of 
this  primitive  intuition,  whence  is  derived  the  ideal  and 
apodictic  element  of  thought.  He  maintains,  very  prop- 
erly and  very  justly,  that  what  philosophers,  whether  m 
the  moral  order  or  the  purely  intellectual,  call  necessary 
truth,  is  God ;  but  he  does  not  provide  in  his  system  for 
the  possession  of  necessary  truth  by  the  human  mind. 
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since  the  mind  most  possess  it  before  empirical  intuitions 
or  judgments  d  posteriori  are  possible,  his  doctrine  seems 
to  us  to  require  the  soul  to  think  or  perceive  before  it  exists. 
To  suppose  the  soul  exists,  and  exists  with  all  its  faculties 

Srior  to  the  fact  of  intuition,  would  be  to  suppose  it  an  in- 
ependent  existence  and  self-sufficing,  which  would  be  to 
suppose  it  being,  not  mere  existence,  and  therefore  God, — 
the  Fichtean  error.  No  creature  or  created  existence  has, 
or  can  have  its  being  in  itself ;  for  all  being  properly  so 
called  is  real,  necessary,  and  eternal.  We  have  our  being, 
and  live,  and  move,  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  God ;  as  the 
Apostle  says,  in  accordance  with  the  highest  philosophy, 
"  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  bemg."  This 
must  be  *a8  true  of  us  in  the  sense  we  are  thinkmg  or  in- 
telligent creatures  or  existences,  as  in  any  other  sense,  if  any 
other  sense  be  conceivable.  Then,  since  the  object  is  as 
essential  to  thought  as  the  subject,  the  soul  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  having  an  independent  power  of  thought,  or  as 
capable  of  initiating  an  intellectual  act  by  itself  alone,  or 
otherwise  than  as  created  by  the  object  and  in  concurrence 
with  it, — a  doctrine  taught  by  all  our  theologians,  in  what 
they  call  the  divine  concurrence.  K  this  be  true,  the  soul 
cannot  come  into  possession  of  necessary  truth,  or  the 
ideal,  the  intelligible, — which  Mr.  Ward  agrees  with  us  is 
identical  with  G^d,  although  we  know  it  not  by  direct  and 
immediate  intuition, — by  any  act  or  judgment  primarily  its 
own ;  and  to  suppose  we  obtain  it  by  empirical  intuition  or 
judgment  d  posteriori  is  simply,  if  we  aid  but  know  it  a 
denial  of  the  soul  jm  creature,  and  the  assertion,  that  it  has 
its  being  not  in  W)d,  but  in  itself,  and  therefore  is  itself 
God.  . 

The  author  in  words  concedes  synthetic  judgments  dpriori, 
but,  he  will  permit  us  to  say,  in  words  only.  He  says  in  a 
note  that  he  accepts  Kant's  position,  "  that  the  mind  forms 
various  d priori  synthetic  judgments;"  which,  by  the  way, 
is  not  Kant's  position,  but  rather  its  contradictory,  for  a 
great  part  of  Kant's  labor  was  devoted  to  proving  that  the 
mind  does  not,  and  cannot /brm  synthetic  judgments  d  pin- 
ori ;  and  yet  without  them  no  judgment  d  posteriori  is  pos- 
sible. His  doctrine  is  that  the  synthetic  judgments  dpri-  , 
ori  are  innate,  or  inherent  forms  of  the  understanding, 
which  the  understanding  supplies  in  the  empirical  fact,  or 
judgment  d  posteriori.  iJesides,  a  judgment  formed  by  the 
human  mind  is  not  dprio7*i  ;  and  as  the  author  holds,  and 
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on  his  system,  must  hold,  that  all  judraients  are  formed  by 
the  activity  of  the  mind  itself,  it  is  dear  that  he  does  not 
and  cannot  concede  any  synthetic  judgments  really  d pri- 
ori.* All  synthetic  judgments  formed  by  the  mind  are 
necessarily  a  posteriori — or,  as  we  say,  empirical  judg- 
ments, or  facts  of  experience.  The  author  adopts,  as  does 
Father  Buffier,  as  does  the  Scottish  school,  the  psychological 
method ;  and  no  man  who  adopts  that  method  and  strictly 
follows  it,  can  do  otherwise  than  make  all  begin  and  end  in 
and  with  the  soul.  It  is  impossible  for  the  psychologist  to 
escape  from  subjectivism,  and  pure  subjectivism  is  the 
assertion  that  I  am  myself  my  own  object,  therefore  that  I 
suffice  for  myself;  and  therefore,  again,  that  I  am  inde- 
pendent being,  or  God. 

The  only  way  to  avoid  this  conclusion  is  to  abandon  the 
psychological  method  for  the  ontological.  No  doubt  the 
point  of  departure  for  philosophy  is  tnought ;  but  it  is  nec- 
essary to  observe  that  thought  is  never  a  purely  subjective 
fact,  is  never  the  sole  product  of  the  activity  of  the  subject. 
In  every  thought  there  is  object  as  well  as  subject,  and  it 
is  the  object  that  affirms  the  subject,  not  the  subject  that 
affirms  the  object.  The  psycholo^st  assumes  that  it  is  the 
subject  that  at  once  affirms  the  object  and  itself.  It  affirms 
itself,  and  then  affirms  what  it  sees  that  is  not  itself.  But 
only  Being  can  affirm  itself ;  only  God  can  say,  in  and  of 
himself,  I  am.  The  outologist  starts  from  thought,  indeed, 
but  from  thought  in  the  sense  that  it  is  objective  as  well  as 
subjective,  in  which  it  reveals  and  affirms  the  subject  to  it- 
self. We  do  not  see  or  perceive,  or,  as  Mr.  Ward  would 
say,  intue  ourselves  in  ourselves,  for  >ye%re  not  intelligible 
in  ourselves.  Not  intelligible  in  ourselves,  St.  Thomas 
maintains,  because  we  are  not  pure  intelligences  in  our- 
selves. If  we  could  see  ourselves  in  ourselves  we  should 
be  intelligible  in  ourselves,  and  if  intelligible  in  ourselves, 
we  should  be  in  ourselves  both  subject  and  object,  there- 
fore God ;  for  only  G^d  has,  or  can  have,  his  own  object  in 
himself.  We  see,  know,  or  reco^ize  ourselves  only  in  the 
object,  which,  therefore,  must  affirm,  intuitively,  both  itself 

♦  Kant  has  approaohed  much  nearer  the  tnith  than  wo  ourselves  formerly 
supposed.  His  error  was  in  making?  the  categories  the  categories  of  the  sub- 
jective reason,  or  Innate  ideas  in  the  primitive  Cartesian  senBe,  instead  of  the 
objective  reason  illumining  the  subjective.  Reduce  all  his  categories,  as  may 
be  done,  to  being  and  existence ;  supplv,  what  he  omits,  the  nextUf  or  copula,  and 
regard  them  as  forms  of  the  ideal,  ana  you  will  have  the  ideal  formula  itself, 
£n8  creat  exUUntias,  which  we  ourselves  maintain. 
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and  U8  or  the  snbiect.  In  this  way  we  easily  escape  all 
the  difficulties,  botn  of  the  skeptic  and  of  the  subjectivist. 
On  the  psychological  method  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
passage  from  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  for  if  the 
mind  can  exist  and  act  with  no  object  but  itself,  how  can 
yon  prove  that  any  thing  but  itself  exists  ?  How  prove  that 
there  is  any  thing  extenor  to  me,  or  that  what  I  take  to  be 
an  objective  wond  is  not  merely  myself  projected  ?  But 
by  the  ontolo^cal  method,  which  starts  from  the  ideal,  the 
objective  intuition,  we  find  that  it  is  only  by  the  object  that 
the  subject  exists  and  comes  to  a  knowledge  even  of  itself. 
The  skeptic's  problem  cannot  come  up,  for  it  is  only  by  vir- 
tue of  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  object,  existing  d 
pa/rie  rei^  that  there  are,  or  can  be,  what  Mr.  Ward  calls 
judgments  of  consciousness.  Without  the  presence  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  ideal,  the  source  of  our  internal  light,  there 
can  be  no  consciousness,  for  the  precise  definition  of  con- 
sciousness is,  the  recognition  of  the  soul  as  subject  in  the 
intuition  of  the  object.  Hence  we  maintain  that  the  true 
scientific  philosopher  never  has  occasion  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciple of  certitude ;  the  principle  asserts  itself. 

The  mistake  of  most  philosophers  in  modem  times  iH  in 
placing  the  question  of  methoa  before  that  of  principles, 
as  if  principles  were  found  or  obtained,  instead  of  being 
given.  The  principles  determine  the  method,  not  the  meth- 
od the  principles ;  and  when  once  we  understand  principles 
are  objective,  we  understand  that  our  method  must  be  ob- 
jective, instead  of  subjective.  The  object  determines  the 
form  of  the  thought,  and  all  our  faculties  are  distinguished 
and  named,  as  every  theologian  is  aware,  from  their  respect- 
ive objects.  Everybody  knows  that  first  principles  are  and 
must  be  d  priori^  for  the  mind  can  neither  exist  nor  act  with- 
out them.  They  must,  then,  be  ^ven,  and  the  first  act  in 
intuition  must  be  on  the  part  ol  the  ideal,  or  intelligible 
object.  We  cannot,  then,  say  with  Mr.  Ward,  that  we 
intue,  see,  or  perceive  the  ideal,  or  necessary  trnth,  but  that 
it  intuitively,  directly,  immediately  affirms  itself,  and  in 
affirming  itself  it  creates  the  mind,  and  is  its  immediate 
object  and  light.  Keflection,  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  intuition,  or  this  primitive  d  priori  or  ideal  affirma- 
tion, or  divine  judgment,  discovers,  as  we  never  cease  to 
repeat,  that,  like  every  affirmation  or  judgment,  it  is  a  syn- 
thesis of  three  terras,  subject,  predicate,  and  copula,  ex- 
pressed in  the  ideal  formula,  Being  createe  existences.  We 
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do  not,  of  course,  assert  that  we  know  by  direct  and  imme- 
diate intuition  that  this  formula  expresses  the  primitive 
judgment,  or  judgment  d  priori^  any  more  than  that  we 
Know  intuitively  that  necessary  truth  or  the  J^tTi^affirmfed,  is 
identically  the  eternal  and  self-existing  God.  The  identifi- 
cation, or  the  drawing  out  of  the  formula,  is  the  work  of 
reflection,  operating  on  the  original  aflSirmation.  This  is  the 
great  work  of  philosophy,  a  long,  laborious,  and  diflBcult 
work,  and  one  which  few  of  our  race  ever  successfully  ac- 
complish. The  intuitive  judgment  contains  the  three  terms 
in  their  real  relation,  but  we  do  not  know  intuitively  that  it 
contains  them,  and  few  persons  ever  reflect  that  the  neces- 
sary truth  we  all  assert  in  every  judgment  we  form,  is  God 
himself  intuitively  present  in  reason.  The  demonstration 
of  this  identity  is  what  is  called  the  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  God. 

The  good  point  in  Mr.  Ward's  Treatise  is  his  assertion 
of  the  identity  of  necessary  truth  with  God,  although  his 
psychological  method  does  not  enable  him  to  prove  it.  The 
error  of  most  of  our  philosophers  is  in  attempting  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  necessary  and  God,  and  this  error  is 
in  no  one  more  striking  than  in  Rosmini,  whose  system  has 
at  least  one  able  advocate  in  England,  the  young  professor 
who  writes  for  the  Rambler^  under  the  signature  of  M.  All 
use  the  conception  of  the  necessary  as  the  basis  of  their 
demonstration  that  God  is ;  but  there  are  few  who  do  not 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  implies  God,  rather  than 
that  it  is  God,  and  thus  fall  into  the  tallacy  of  maintaining 
that  more  may  be  contained  in  the  conclusion  than  in  the 
premises,  or  that  reflection  can  attain  to  a  truth  not  given 
m  intuition.  There  is  affirmed  to  us  in  intuition  that  which 
is  QcoA^  but  that  it  is  God  we  know  only  as  demonstrated  by 
reflection.  The  demonstration,  however,  is  a  simple  iden- 
tification, but  an  identification  which  the  mass  of  mankind, 
are  practically  incapable  of  making ;  and  hence  the  mass 
of  mankind,  though  asserting  in  every  judgment  they  ex- 
press that  God  is,  would  have  no  formal  belief  in  God,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  supernatural  or  social  instruction  they  re- 
ceive,— the  truth  on  which  Traditionalism  builds,  but  wnich, 
unhappily,  it  exaggerates  and  abuses.  Perhaps  the  remarks 
we  have  just  made  on  this  point  will  relieve  those  of  our 
friends  who  cannot  see  their  way  clear  to  accept  the  ideal 
formula,  because  they  suppose  its  defenders  maintain  that 
it  is  not  only  given  intuitively  in  its  several  terms,  but  is 
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given,  as  distinctly  and  formally  stated  by  and  for  the  re- 
flective reason ;  which  is  a  great  mistake,  for,  if  it  were  so, 
we  should  never  meet  either  skepticism  or  subjectivism, 
atheism  or  pantheism. 

Leaving  what  the  author  says  of  intuitions,  we  proceed 
now  to  the  second  section  of  his  first  chapter,  which  is  "  On 
the  Essential  Characteristics  of  Moral  Truth."  Here  we 
find,  or  seem  to  find,  the  author  very  confused  and  obscure. 
We  very  naturally  expect  him  to  give  us  clear,  distinct,  and 
categorical  statements  of  what,  in  his  view,  are  the  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  moral  truth.  We  expect  him  to  de- 
fine itper^envs  et  per  differentiam^  so  that  we  may  recog- 
nize wnat  it  is  in  itself,  and  distinguish  it  from  every  thing 
else.  But  he  hardly  meets  our  expectations.  He  does  not 
deal  in  definitions,  nor  in  direct  categorical  statements ;  he 
prefers  to  leave  us  to  collect  his  meaning  from  instances 
and  illustrations,  in  which  he  is  not  always  felicitous.  All 
we  can  gather  is,  that  moral  truth  is  a  simple  intuitive 
jud^ent ;  a  synthetic,  not  an  analytic  judgment ;  an  in- 
tuition, not  an  inference;  a  necessary,  not  a  contingent 
intuition.  Its  characteristics  are  simplicity  and  necessity, 
given  us  in  direct,  immediate  intuition.  But  may  not  the 
same  be  said  of  all  truth  in  the  ideal  order,  indeed  of  the 
simply  good  itself?  What  special  meaning,  then,  does  he 
attacn  to  the  epithet,  moral  ?  What,  in  treating  of  maral 
truth,  does  he  say  that  he  would  not  say  were  he  treating 
of  truth,  goodness,  or  fairaess,  each  regarded  as  absolute? 
What,  then,  is  the  characteristic  of  moral  truth,  or  by  what 
does  he  distinguish  it  from  other  truth  ? 

Moral  truth,  he  says,  is  a  simple,  not  a  complex  idea ; 
synthetic,  not  analytic ;  given  intuitively,  not  discursively 
obtained.  As  an  instance  of  what  he  means,  he  says :  "  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  loaded  me  with  benefits,  entrusts 
to  my  keeping  a  jewel  of  great  value,  for  the  sake  of  the 
safe  custody,  while  he  goes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  other 
lands.  He  returns  in  a  state  of  great  distress,  and  reclaims 
his  jewel.  I  recognize  immediately,  and  without  the  faint- 
est shadow  of  douDt,  that  I  ought  to  restore  it :  or,  in  other 
words,  that  I  am  under  the  moral  obligation  of  restoring  it." 
"  Who  has  loaded  me  with  benefits, '  and  "  in  a  state  of 
great  distress,"  may  be  dismissed  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  obligation  of  restoration.  I  should  be  equally 
bound  in  Justice  to  restore  the  jewel  on  its  reclamation  by 
the  depositor,  if  neither  circumstance  existed.   Tliis  obli- 
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gation  is,  we  take  it,  what  he  means  by  distinctively  moral 
truth,  and  this,  he  says,  is  "  a  simple  necessary  iniuemy^  or 
idea,  or  immediate  intuitive  judgment ;  but,  to  our  under- 
standing, it  is  clearly  an  illative  judgment,  or  logical  con- 
clusion. I  am  bound  to  render  unto  every  one,  especially 
when  he  reclaims  it,  his  own,  or  what  is  his.  The  jewel  de- 
posited with  me  for  safe  keeping  is  my  friend's ;  it  is  his 
property,  therefore  I  am  bound  to  restore  it  on  his  reclaim- 
ing it.  The  moral  iudement,  I  am  under  moral  obligation 
to  restore  my  friend's  deposit,  is  but  a  particular  applica- 
tion of  a  prior  moral  judgment,  namely, "  render  unto  every 
man  his  own."   Stmm  cuique. 

According  to  the  author,  to  say  I  am  under  the  moral 
obligation  to  restore  the  jewel  is  the  same  as  to  say  it 
would  be  morally  evil  not  to  do  it.  Undoubtedly.  But  that 
is  only  a  play  on  words.  The  term  moral  includes,  in  this 
case,  all  that  we  express  by  the  term  obligation^  or  the  term 
oughty  and  the  two  propositions  are,  therefore,  equivalent. 
But  this  is  not  the  point.  Does  the  epithet  morale  applied  to 
good  or  to  evil,  add  any  thing  to  simply  good  or  simply  evil? 
Es  the  judgment  morally  good,  the  same  as  the  judgment 
good ;  or  the  judgment  morally  evil,  the  same  as  the 
judgment  evil?  If  so,  what  is  the  diflFerence  between  vir- 
tue and  good,  vice  and  evil ;  between  the  judgment  virtu- 
ous man,  and  the  judgment  a  good  dog;  between  the 
judgment  a  vicious  action,  and  the  judgment  a  deformed 
leg  or  a  clubbed  foot?  If  not  so,  then  the  epithet  moral 
must  express  something  not  expressed  by  the  simple  term 
good,  or  the  simple  term  evil.  What  is  this  something  ? 
Be  it  what  it  may,  it  must  be  the  characteristic  of  moral 
truth ;  and  without  telling  us  what  it  is,  it  is  clear  that  the 
author  does  not  and  cannot  tell  us  "  what  are  the  essential 
characteristics  of  moral  truth." 

We  have  a  very  profound  respect  for  the  author,  but  he 
must  permit  us  to  doubt  if,  in  the  present  matter,  he  really 
understands  himself.  He  maintams  that  moral  truth  is  a 
simple  necessary  idea — intuem^  as  he  says.  The  judgment 
is  simple,  like  sweet  or  bitter,  and  morally  good  can  be  de- 
fined only  as  the  opposite  of  morally  evil,  and  morally  evil 
can  be  defined  only  as  the  opposite  of  morally  good.  It  is 
not  only  a  simple  idea,  but  a  njecessary  idea.  In  his  third 
section,  (971  theHelation  of  Goa  to  Moral  Truths  he  maintains 
very  properly,  as  we  hold,  that  all  necessary  ideas,  or  what 
some  philosopliers  call  necessary  truths,  are  God.   But  tliat 
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I  ought  to  restore  my  friend's  jewel,  is  a  simple  necessary 
truth,  or  idea ;  therefore,  that  1  ought  to  restore  it,  is  God ! 
The  obligation  to  restore  it  is  not  an  obligation  imposed 
upon  me  by  God  as  my  sovereign,  but  is  identically  God 
himself  I  It  is  clear,  then,  that  by  morally  good,  the  antiior 
understands  simply  good,  which,  in  the  absolute  sense  or 
the  good  in  itself,  is  undoubtedly  God,  the  source  and 
measore  of  every  particular  or  participated  good.  The 
author,  it  seems  to  us,  confounds  moral  obligation  with  the 
good  in  itself,  which,  we  hardly  need  say,  is  to  confound  it 
with  the  end  we  are  obliged  to  seek ;  a  mistake  of  the  same 
nature  with  that  of  confounding  the  effect  with  the  cause, — 
the  error  of  pantheism. 

The  author,  no  doubt,  aims  to  prove  that  moral  good 
and  moral  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  are  not  mere  arbitrary 
distinctions,  dependent  on  any  will  whatever,  but  are 
founded  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  things.  But  between 
this  and  the  assertion  that  moral  obligation  is  God,  or  that 
"  moral  obligation  by  no  means  need  imply  the  existence 
of  any  other  person  (is  moral  obligation  a  person  ?)  who 
imposes  it,"  there  is,  to  our  understanding,  some  difference. 
Ethics  is  a  mixed  science.  It  has  an  ideal,  necessary, 
apodictic  element,  which  is  God,  nccessarv,  immutable, 
eternal  as  the  Divine  Essence  itself ;  but  it  has  also  a  con- 
tingent element,  connected  with  the  ideal  only  by  the 
creative  act,  and  as  contingent,  related  to  the  nature  and  \ 
acts  of  the  creature.  Things  are,  no  doubt,  intrinsically  ! 
good  or  evil,  and  that  is  a  reason  why  they  should  be  com- 
manded or  prohibited ;  but  it  is  not  the  reason  why  they 
are  or  are  not  obligatory  on  my  will.  The  author  seems  to 
hold,  and  it  appears  to  us  the  great  point  with  him,  that 
the  simple  intellectual  apprehension  or  intuition  of  the 
intrinsic  good  itself  imposes  the  moral  obligation,  or  rather 
is  itself  that  moral  obligation.  This  we  cannot  accept ;  for 
it  would  imply  not  that  our  reason  or  intellectual  faculty 
perceives  or  takes  cognizance  of  the  law,  or  is  the  medium 
of  its  promulgation,  but  is  itself  the  law  imposing  the  obli- 
gation, which  is  not  true,  and  which,  if  we  understand  him, 
IS  preciselj^  what  Suarez  opposes  in  the  doctrine,  as  he 
represents  it,  of  Vasquez.  In  the  first  place,  intellectual 
apprehension  is  not  and  cai^ot  be  law.  I  may  and  must 
intellectually  apprehend  the  law,  but  my  apprehension  of 
it  is  not  the  law,  for,  as  Suarez  says,  even  as  cited  by  the 
author,  "  there  can  be  no  law  properly  so  called  without 
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the  wUl  of  some  one  giving  command."  Lex  enim  propria 
et  prcBcepdva  non  est,  sine  voluntate  aZicujus  proBcipierUis.* 
Besides,  a  law  imposed  and  promulgated  oy  our  intel- 
lect, would  be  only  a  human  law,  and  no  divine  law  at  all, 
and  would  imply  that  the  legislator,  the  law,  and  the  sub- 
ject on  which  it  is  to  operate,  are^all  identically  one  and 
the  same.  In  this  case  the  moral  maxim  would  be  that  of 
the  Transcendentalists,  "  obey  thy  self,"  which  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying,  "  thou  art  free  from  all  law,  there- 
fore live  as  thou  listest."  Wliere  there  is  no  law,  there  is 
no  obligation.  It  is  the  law  that  binds,  and  a  law  that 
does  not  bind  is  simply  no  law  at  all.  To  say  a  thinff  is 
obligatory  is  only  saymg,  in  other  words,  "  it  is  the  law,"  or 
"  the  law  enjoins  it."  The  law  imposes  the  obligation.  But 
if  there  can  be  no  law  without  a  law-giver,  without  some 
will,  or  as  Suarez  maintains,  the  will  of  some  one  command- 
ing, how  can  the  author  assert  that  "  moral  obligation  by 
no  means  need  imply  the  existence  of  any  other  person 
(law-giver  ?)  who  imposes  it  ?"  There  can  be  no  obligation 
without  law,  and  no  law  without  a  will,  and  we  will  add, 
without  the  will  of  the  superior  commanding. 

The  author's  theory  of  morals,  therefore,  strikes  us  as 
unsound.  It  is  foimded  on  two  assumptions,  which  we  re- 
gard as  unwarranted  ;  the  first,  that  the  simple  intellectual 
apprehension  of  good  and  evil  is  the  apprenension  of  the 
morally  good  and  the  morally  evil ;  and  the  second,  that 
this  apprehension  imposes  tlie  obligation  to  do  the  one  and 
to  avoid  the  other.  The  first  assumption  identifies  moral 
obligation  with  God,  which  is  objective  pantheism ;  the 
second,  identifies  it  with  our  own  intellect,  which  is  subjec- 
tive pantheism,  or  Fichteanism.  That  there  is  an  intrinsic 
difference  between  good  and  evil,  we,  of  course,  concede ; 
and  that  in  this  difference  is  founded,  not  the  law,  but  the 
reason  of  the  law  or  the  moral  obligation,  we  maintain  as 
earnestly  as  an^  one  can  do.  This  intrinsic  nature  of 
things  not  Omnipotence  itself  can  alter.  It  is  not  the  law, 
indeed,  but  the  measure  of  the  Divine  action  as  well  as  of 
the  human.  But  what  is  meant  by  this  intrinsic  and  im- 
mutable nature  of  things?  Is  this  intrinsic  nature  of 
things,  which  not  even  Omnipotence  can  alter,  and  in 
which  is  to  be  sought  the  reason  of  the  Divine  commands 
and  prohibitions,  a  mere  abstraction,  therefore  nothing ;  or 
is  it  a  reality — liiat  is  to  say,  being,  since  all  reality  is  in 
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being  ?  If  being,  is  it  created  or  uncreated  ?  That  it  is 
created,  or  creature,  is  not  admissible.  If  it  is  uncreated 
being,  then  it  is  identically  the  Supreme  Being  we  own 
and  worship  as  God,  or  there  are  two  self-existent,  eter- 
Bal,  and  independent  bein^.  This  last,  of  course,  cannot 
be  said.    What,  then,  is  this  intrinsic  nature  of  things  ? 

We  answer  this  question  as  we  have  answered  it  in  these 
pages  more  than  once :  that  it  is  the  essence  or  intrinsic 
nature  of  God  himself,  and  is  immutable  and  eternal, 
because  he  himself,  in  his  very  nature,  is  immutable  and 
eternal.  He  cannot  alter  it,  because  he  cannot  alter  him- 
self, or  make  himself  other  than  he  is.  He  cannot  contra- 
dict or  annihilate  himself,  but  is  obliged  by  the  perfection 
or  plenitude  of  his  being  to  act  always  consistently  with 
himself,  or  with  his  own  intrinsic  nature.  The  intrinsic 
goodness  of  tlie  acts  of  creatures  is  in  their  conformity, 
their  intrinsic  evil  is  in  their  non-conformity  to  his  intrinsic 
being.  All  that  is  necessary,  all  that  is  necessity  is  in  h}m,  is 
his  being,  as  is  asserted  in  the  assertion  that  he  is  necessary 
being.  In  some  sense  he  is  himself  necessitated.  He  is 
necessarily  what  he  is.  He  is  free  in  his  creation  and  prov- 
idence, but  in  case  he  creates  and  governs,  he  must  create 
and  govern  according  to  his  own  essence  or  eternal  and 
immutable  ideas.  lie  cannot  make  what  is  intrinsically 
good  evil,  nor  what  is  intrinsically  evil  good;  command 
his  creatures  to  do  evil,  or  forbid  them  to  do  good,  for  that 
would  be  to  contradict  himself,  to  change  or  annihilate  his 
own  necessary,  eternal,  and  immutable  being.  When,  then, 
we  speak  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  things,  we  mean,  if 
we  understand  ourselves,  the  intrinsic  nature  of  God,  that 
is,  God  himself. 

The  author  cites  and  approves  our  doctrine,  as  set  forth 
in  the  "  Conversations  of  Our  Club,"  January,  1859,  that 
good  and  God  are  identical,  and  therefore  that  to  ask,  if 
&od  be  good,  is  absurd  ;  but  objects  that  it  is  not  absurd  to 
ask,  if  our  Creator  be  good  or  benevolent,  for  it  is  imagin- 
able, he  says,  that  an  evil  and  malignant  being  has  created 
us.  Perhaps  so,  perhaps  not  so,  as  we  shall  soon  proceed 
to  inquire.  SuflSce  it  now  to  say,  that  he  concedes  that  good 
and  God  are  identical.  Then  the  good  in  itself*,  and 
being  in  itself  are  the  same.  Yet  we  fear  he  is  not  quite 
prepared  to  admit  this  conclj^sion.  He  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  nave  any  very  lively  sense  of  the  unity  and  sim])licity 
of  God,  or  that  God  is  as  the  schoolmen  say^  Ens  Bimplv- 
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oissimum^  most  simple  being,  and  therefore  that  his  attri- 
butes are  not  distinguishable  in  ee  from  his  essence,  or 
even  from  one  another.  The  schoolmen  all  tell  us  that 
the  distinction  between  the  divine  essentia  and  the  divine 
esse^  or  between  the  divine  being  and  the  divine  attributes, 
and  between  one  attribute  and  another,  is  simply  a  distino- 
tio  rationis  ra^iocinnatcB — a  distinction  which  exists  not  in 
God  himself,  but  simply  in  our  manner  of  conceiving  him, 
or  which  we  are*  forced  to  make  in  consequence  of  the 
feebleness  and  inadequateness  of  our  faculties,  which  are 
incapable  of  apprehending  his  being  at  one  view,  in  its 
simplicity  and  infinite  fulness,  and  therefore  compelling  us 
to  consider  it  under  distinct  and  successive  aspects.  The 
distinction,  owing  to  our  limited  powers,  is  valia  quoad nos^ 
but  not  quoad  Deum^  for  essentia^  esse  and  attrwutum^  are 
one  and  the  same  in  the  simplicity  of  his  being.  The 
T>W\r\QBonum  and  the  Divine  Ens  must,  then,  be  the  same. 
If  the  summvm  Bonum  be  not  identically  summum  Ens^  it 
must  be  some  quality  added  to  it,  and  substantially  or 
entitatively  distinguishable  from  it,  which  would  not  only 
deny  the  Divine  simplicity,  but  imply  a  summum  Ens^  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  Divine  Being,  by  participation  of 
which  God  is  good;  which  is  absurd,  since  God  is  necessary 
being,  and  therefore  is  necessarily  what  and  all  he  is. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Divine  Being  necessarily  includes 
every  perfection,  and  since  good  is  a  perfection,  therefore 
must  include  good ;  because  the  term  perfection  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  God  himself,  or  to  the  intuition  of 
God,  and  is  applicable  only  to  our  conception  of  God, 
which  is  always  inadequate  and  in  need  of  completion  by 
other  conceptions.  Perfection  is  a  making  perfect,  a  com- 
pleting or  finishing,  and  is  inapplicable  to  God,  who  is 
necessarily  being  in  its  plenitude,  to  which  nothing  can  bo 
added,  in  which  there  is  no  imperfection,  no  want,  no  void, 
and  therefore  nothing  to  be  perfected,  completed,  or  filled 
up,  finished.  Also,  we  refuse  to  say  it,  because  the  intu-' 
ition  of  God  is  logically  prior  to  the  notion  of  perfection  or 
imperfection  ;  and  it  is  only  by  reference  to  him  as  measure 
or  standard  that  we  can  say  of  any  particular  thing  it  is 
perfect  or  imperfect,  complete  or  incomplete.  The  intu- 
ition of  the  Divine  Being  is  the  intuition  of  the  Divine 
Pleroma  or  Fulness,  and  witl^out  that  intuition  all  our  con- 
ception of  particular  existences,  substances,  or  qualities, 
would  be  meaningless,  or  simply  impossible.   We  do  not, 
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therefore,  agree  with  those  who  suppose  our  notion  of  God 
is  made  up  of  particular  notions,  or  notions  of  distinct 
excellencies  discoverable  in  creatures,  carried  up  to  infinity, 
and  added  togetlier  as  a  sum  total.  God  is  not  composed 
or  made  up  of  separate  or  distinct  excellencies  or  perlcc- 
tions,  but  is  originally,  in  the  very  unity  and  simplicity  of 
being,  infinite  fulness,  and  it  is  only  in  the  intuition  of  his 
being  as  infinitely  full,  and  of  creatures  related  to  him  and 
distinguishable  from  him,  that  the  notion  of  imperfection, 
want,  or  incompleteness  is  possible.  St.  Anselm,  indeed, 
attempts,  in  his  Monologium^  to  rise  by  induction  from  the 
several  finite  excellencies  discoverable  in  creatures  to  the 
conception  of  God  or  most  perfect  Being.  Most  philoso- 
phers, not  of  the  first  class,  attempt  to  do  the  same ;  but  in 
this  way,  we  attain  only  to  abstract  being,  and  the  God  we 
assert  is  only  an  abstraction,  a  generalization,  a  creature  of 
our  own  minds.  St.  Anselm  himself  appears  to  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  his  Monologium^  in  which  he  followed  the 
ordinary  method  of  the  schools  in  his  time,  as  well  as  ours, 
for  he  afterward  wrote  his  Proslogium^  in  which  he 
adopts  quite  anpther  method,  and  proceeds  in  his  demon- 
stration of  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  ontological- 
ly,  from  the  intuition,  or,  as  he  says,  idea  of  the  most  perfect 
being,  which  he  finds  already  in  his  mind,  and  without 
which  we  should  and  could  have  no  mental  standard, 
measure,  or  criterion  of  perfection  or  imperfection,  of  good 
or  evil. 

No  doubt  our  conception  of  God  includes  eminently  all 
our  conceptions  of  particular  or  finite  perfections,  but  we 
do  not  say  God  includes  all  perfections,  that  summum  ene 
is  necessarily  mmmiimperfeotum^  and  therefore,  as  good  is  a 

Eerfection,  God  is  good ;  we  say,  he  is  good  because  he  is 
eing,  necessarily  good  because  he  is  necessary  being. 
Good  and  being  are  ontologically  identical,  and  no  distinc- 
tion between  them  is  possible  or  conceivable.  All  bein^  is 
good,  and  all  good  is  being;  all  creatures  are  good,  partici- 
pate of  good  in  precisely  tlie  respect  in  which  they  partici- 
pate of  being.  Good  and  being  are  identical  in  re^  and  are 
distinguishaole  only  in  relation  to  our  faculties.  Being, 
consioered  in  relation  to  the  intellect,  is  called  the  True, 
Verum*  in  relation  to  the  will  or  the  appetitive  faculty,  is 
called  tne  Good,  Bonum;  in  relation  to  the  imagination, 
is  called  the  Fair,  Pulohmm :  hence  God  is  the  True,  the 
Good,  and  the  Fair.    But  Truth,  Goodness,  Beauty,  or 
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Fairness,  are  not  distinct  qualities  added  to  being,  but  are, 
ontologically  considered,  being  itself  in  its  unity,  simplic- 
ity, and  fulness.  He  who  says  Being,  says  all  he  says  who 
says  Truth,  Goodness,  Fairness,  as  we  are  taught,  in  fact,  by 
God  himself,  who  reveals  his  name  to  Moses,  as  I  AM 
THAT  AM,  Sum  qui  Sum.  Either  the  good  in  itself  is 
being,  therefore  God,  or  it  is  nothing.  Good,  if  good  there 
be,  is  not  a  quality  or  attribute  of  being,  but  is  being  itself ; 
and  creatures  are  good,  because  through  the  creative  act 
they  participate  in  being.  Hence,  God  saw  the  things  he 
had  made,  and  behold  thev  were  good,  very  good. 

The  author,  we  have  said,  holds,  as  well  as  we,  that  to  ask, 
if  God  be  good,  is  absurd ;  but  to  ask,  if  our  Creator  be  good, 
is  not  absurd,  for  it  is  imaginable,  though  false,  that  an  evil 
and  malignant  being  might  have  created  us.  Imaginable, 
perhaps — but  supposable,  no ;  because  it  implies  a  contra- 
diction in  terms.  Only  beinff  can  create,  tor  only  being 
can  act  from  its  own  energy  alone,  and  all  being  is,  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  being,  good.  To  create,  is  to  produce  from 
nothing  by  the  sole  power  or  energy  of  the  creator.  Then, 
no  creature  can  create,  because  no  creature  can  act  without 
the  concurrent  action  of  bein^  on  which  it  is  dependent. 
All  that  is  and  is  not  creature  is  being.  To  suppose,  then, 
that  our  creator  might  have  been  evil  and  malignant  is  a 
contradiction,  for  it  were  to  suppose  being  to  be  both  being 
and  not-being.  Our  author  bv  not  discriminating  between 
good  and  moral  good,  or  good  and  virtue,  fails  to  perceive 
that  good  is  in  being,  and  evil  in  the  privation  of  being ;  that 
good  is  positive ;  that  evil,  like  falsehood,  is  negative ;  and 
seems  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  positive  principle  of  evil,  as 
well  as  ^positive  principle  of  good,  which  is  Manichseism,  or 
Oriental  Dualism.  But  there  cannot  be  two  eternal  beings, 
one  good  and  one  evil;  for,  as  good  and  being  are  identical, 
the  idea  of  evil  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  being,  precisely 
as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  good. 

If  the  distinguished  author  had  really  understood  and 
accepted  our  doctrine  in  the  passage  he  cites  from  the  "  Con- 
versations of  Our  Club,"  of  the  identity  of  good  and  God,  as 
he  professes  to  do,  he  would  have  spared  us  his  elaborate 
and  ingenious  criticism.  la  those  Conversations  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  grounds  of  our  obligation  to  obey  God.  Our 
obligation  to  obey  God,  or  our  duty  to  obey  him,  is  simply 
the  correlative  to  his  right  to  command  us.  Whence,  then, 
his  right  to  command  us !   This  right  is  in  his  sovereignty. 
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His  sovereignty  is  in  his  dominion  ;  his  dominion  is  in  his 
right  of  property  in  us;  and  his  right  of  property  is  founded 
on  his  creative  act,  on  the  fact  that  he  has  created  ns,  on 
the  principle  that  the  thing  made  belongs  to  the  maker ;  for 
it  is  tlie  maker  mediante  his  own  act.  God's  right  to  com- 
mand us,  then,  rests  in  the  last  analysis,  on  his  creative  act, 
and  we  are  bound  to  obey  him  because  he  is  onr  creator, 
and  therefore  our  proprietor.  "Then,"  says  one  of  the  in- 
terlocutors, "  if  the  devil  were  our  creator,  we  should  be 
bound  to  him."  The  author  agrees  with  us,  if,  j?^*  impossi- 
hUe^  God  were  not  our  creator,  he  would  not  have  the  right 
to  command  us,  but  denies  if ^per  impossihile^  the  devil  were 
our  creator,  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  the  devil ;  for  it 
is  not  in  the  fact  that  "  God  is  holy,  but  in  his  being  our 
?ioly  creator,  that  his  full  claims  on  our  allegiance  are 
founded."  We  can  assure  him  that  we  are  as  far  as  he  from 
maintaining  the  proposition  that  if  the  devil,  per  impossi- 
htle^  were  our  creator,  we  should  be  bound  to  obey  his  com- 
mands. And  we  had  supposed  that  no  reader  could  imag- 
ine for  a  moment  that  the  proposition  was  introduced  for 
any  purpose  but  to  show  that  it  could  not  be  entertained, 
because  it  implies  a  contradiction  in  terms.  To  suppose  the 
devil  to  create,  is  to  suppose  the  devil  to  be  real  and  neces- 
sary being,  therefore  God,  and  no  devil  at  all.  The  proposi- 
tion, then,  is  absurd,  and  therefore  an  impossible  proposition. 
The  other  proposition  is  supposable ;  because  God  is  a  free 
creator,  and  the  creative  act  is  not  necessary  to  his  being ; 
and  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  creator,  does  m  no  sense  sup- 
pose him  not  to  be,  or  not  to  be  what  and  all  he  is,  even 
oeing  creator.  The  supposition  that  he  is  not  our  creator 
is  impossible  to  bo  made  by  us,  for  he  only  can  be  our 
creator ;  and  if  he  did  not  create  us,  we  should  not  exist, 
and  therefore  could  make  no  supposition ;  but,  in  regard 
to  God  himself,  the  supposition  is  possible,  aiid  involves  no 
contradiction  in  terms. 

We  maintain,  simply,  that  God's  right  to  command,  or  his 
sovereignty,  rests  on  his  creative  act,  from  which  it  no 
doubt  follows  that  our  creator,  whoever  he  might  be,  would 
have  the  sovereign  right  to  command  us.  Any  being  we 
can  suppose  as  our  creator,  we  may  suppose  to  have  the 
right  of  sovereignty  over  us  *;  but  we  cannot  suppose  the 
devil  our  creator,  because  the  terms,  devil  and  ereaior^  mu- 
tually exclude  each  other.  The  author  concedes  that  only 
onr  creator  can  have  the  right  to  command  us,  but  main- 
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tains  that  even  onr  creator  has  that  right  only  by  virtue 
of  his  sanctity;  and  therefore  unless  our  creator  proves 
himself  holy  creator  (p.  86)  we  are  not  bound  to  obey  him. 
He  does  not  seem  to  see  that,  as  Father  John  explains  to 
him,  the  term  holy  is  included  in  the  term  creator^  pre- 
cisely as  is  the  term  being.  He  labors  to  prove,  as  the 
basis  of  moral  obligation,  that  God  is  holy.  But  what  does 
he  understand  by  proving  that  God  is  holy  ?  That  holi- 
ness or  sanctity  is  distinguishable  from  real  and  necessary 
being,  or  that  it  is  included  in  it?  He  must  understand 
the  latter,  or  that  real  and  necessary  being  is  necessarily 
sanctity.  The  judgment,  God  is  holy,  is  analytic,  not  syn- 
thetic, for  the  predicate  is  contained  in,  not  added  to  the 
subject,  and  is  therefore  included  in  the  term  creator.  To 
say  God  is  our  holy  creator,  is  to  say  in  reality  no  more  than 
to  say  God  is  our  creator.  The  author  is  misled  by  his  psy- 
chology, and  does  not  see  that  the  distinction  he  makes  be- 
tween the  essence  of  God  and  his  attributes  is  only  a  dis- 
tinction ex  parte  suhjecti^  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding 
distinction  ex  parte  objecti  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  God  i^ena 
simplicissimum.  The  judgment,  God  is  creator,  or  God  is 
sovereign,  is  synthetic,  for  tne  predicate  is  something  joined 
to,  not  contained  in  the  subject;  but  God  is  being,  is  self- 
existent,  is  necessary,  is  eternal,  is  immutable,  is  intelli- 
gent, is  wise,  is  powerful,  is  good,  or  is  holy,  is  an  analytic 
judgment,  for  the  predicate  explains  the  subject,  but  adds 
nothing  to  it.  Who  says  ensj  or  being,  says  all  of  God  con- 
sidered in  himself  that  can  be  said.  SUM  QUI  SUM  is 
all  that  God  can  say  of  his  own  nature  to  us  through  nat- 
ural reason ;  and  all  we  say  of  him,  however  we  multiply 
our  words  or  vary  our  forms  of  expression,  is  simply  Qui 
EST.  Adjectives  and  qualifying  terms  add  nothing  to  sim- 
ple enSy  or  being,  and  are  necessary  only  because  our  fac- 
ulties cannot  take  i^  at  one  view  all  of  being  that  is  intel- 
ligible to  us,  or  because  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
false  meanings  an  erroneous  philosophy  has  attached  to  the 
word. 

The  author  maintains,  as  a  vital  point,  that  moral  truth, 
by  which  he  means  the  moralljr  good  or  the  morally  obli- 
gatory, is  a  simple  synthetic  judgment.  As  to  its  sim- 
plicity, we  say  nothing,  for  'we  are  not  quite  clear  as  to 
what  the  author  means  by  a  simple  judgment,  or  in  what 
sense  he  holds  a  synthetic  judgment  is  or  can  be  simple. 
But  that  the  moral  judgment  is  a  synthetic  judgment,  or  a 
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judgment  in  which  the  predicate  is  joined  to  the  subject, 
not  contained  in  it,  we  hold  to  be  nnquesiionable.  But  if 
this  be  so,  how  can  the  author  hold  that  it  is  simple  nec' 
essary  truth,  identically  God  himself?  Where,  in  such  case, 
is  the  synthesis  ?  Every  judgment,  the  logicians  tell  us,  has 
three  terms :  subject,  predicate,  and  copula.  When  the 
predicate  is  identical  with  the  subject,  or  is  contained  in 
the  subject,  the  judgment  is  analytic ;  when  the  three  terms 
are  distinct,  and  no  one  of  them  can  be  identified  with 
another,  or  both  of  the  others,  the  judgment  is  a  synthetic 
judgment.  The  author  says  moral  truth  is  a  synthetic 
judgment.  Then  he  must  find  in  it  a  real  synthesis  of 
three  distinct  terms  not  resolvable  one  into  another.  Then 
how  can  he  identify  it  with  the  single  term,  as  h^  does  when 
he  identifies  it  with  God  ?  Does  he  not  see  that  when  he 
does  60,  he  contradicts  himself,  and  makes  the  judgment 
analytic,  not  synthetic?  * 

The  author  has  misunderstood  us,  and  those  who  agree 
with  us,  in  supposing  that  we  identify  moral  truth  with 
God.  We  identify  all  necessary  truth,  therefore  the  good 
in  itself,  and  therefore  the  ideal  or  apodictic  term  of  the 
moral  judgment  with  God.  But  we  hold  that  the  judg- 
ment itself  is  synthetic,  and,  like  all  synthetic  judgments, 
affirms  a  real  synthesis  of  the  subject  and  predicate,  or  of 
the  necessary  and  contingent,  or  being  and  existences.  The 
three  terms 'of  the  judgment  cannot  be  found  in  JKns^  or 
God  as  being.  They  can  be  found  only  in  three  terms  of 
the  real  synthesis  of  things,  £ns  creat  existeTdiaSj  as 
Gioberti  has  so  fully  and  so  clearly  explained.  The  moral 
judgment  demands  as  its  condition  the  ideal  formula,  or 
the  real  synthetic  judgment  d  priori^  without  which,  as 
Kant  demonstrates,  no  synthetic  judgments  d posteriori  are 
possible.  The  principle  of  the  moral  judgment  is  in  the 
three  terms  united  of  this  formula,  not  in  any  one  of  them 
taken  singly.  Being  alone  cannot  give  us  flie  conception 
of  sovereignty,  of  law,  or  obligation,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  moral  judgment;  existence  alone,  or  creation 
alone  cannot  furnish  tlie  principle,  for  neither  is  appre- 
hensible or  conceivable  without  en^,  the  first  term  of  the 
formula.  There  can  be  no  moral  obligation,  unless  there 
are  creatures ;  there  can  be  no  creatures  without  the  crea- 
tive act ;  and  no  creative  act  without  em  necessaritim  et 
realej  or  real  and  necessary  bein^.  The  author,  however 
strenuously  he  insists  on  the  intrinsic  nature  of  good  and 
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evil,  does  not  attempt  to  deduce  analytically  the  conception 
of  moral  obligation  from  the  conception  of  the  being  or 
the  attributes  of  God.  "  It  is  not,"  he  says,  "  on  his  being 
holy,  but  on  his  being  our  holy  creator^  that  his  full  claims 
on  our  allegiance  are  foundea."  God  is  not,  we  repeat,  a 
necessary  creator,  and  the  creative  act  is  not  included  in 
the  conception  of  the  being,  or  the  attributes  of  God. 
Therefore  the  author  must  modify  his  assertion,  and  in- 
stead of  saying  moral  truth  is  God,  he  must  say  it  is 
God  mediante  actu  creative  suo^  and  agree  with  us,  that 
the  principle  of  moral  obligation  is  in  the  divine  creative 
act. 

Take  the  instance  once  more  of  the  jewel.  I  am  bound 
to  restore  niv  friend's  deposit,  and  am  morally  wrong  if  I  do 
not.    But  this  particular  judgment  depends  on  the  more 

general  judgment.  I  am  bound  to  render  unto  every  one 
is  own,  or  his  due.  This  is  the'  principle  of  justice.  Not 
to  render  unto  every  one  his  own  or  his  due  is  to  be  unjust, 
to  violate  the  demands  of  justice.  The  moral  judgment  in 
the  instance  selected  is  not  that  the  jewel  deposited  with 
roe  by  my  friend  for  safe  seeping  is  still  his,  but  that 
being  his,  I  ov^kt  in  justice  to  restore  it  on  his  reclaiming 
it  The  essential  and  distinctive  moral  judgment  is  ex- 
pressed by  this  word  ought^  which  is  the  same  as  the  word 
owe^  and  in  all  languages  the  judgment  is  expressed  by  an 
equivalent  word.  In  all  languages  we  know  any  thing  of, 
moral  obligation  is  exjpressed  as  debt^  something  owed^  and 
to  be  paid.  I  owe  to  justice  the  restoration  of  my  friend's 
jewel,  or  its  restoration  is  a  debt  due  to  justice.  Justice, 
strictly  taken,  however,  expresses  the  moral  relation 
between  God  and  his  creatures,  or  the  claims  of  God  as 
creator  on  them,  rather  than  God,  or  the  Supreme  Being 
himself ;  though  taken  absolutely,  and  as  the  just  in  itself, 
it  is,  and  must  be  God,  identical  with  his  infinite  and 
eternal  being.  The  real  moral  judgment,  then,  is,  I  owe  to 
God  the  restoration  of  mj  friend's  deposit,  or  the  restora- 
tion of  my  friend's  deposit  is  a  debt  aue  to  God.  Grant 
now  the  owner  of  the  debt  is  God,  the  debt  itself  cannot  be 
God,  for  it  is  alike  distinguished  from  him  and  from  me. 
Whence  comes  this  debt  ?  How  comes  it  that  I  owe  it  to  the 
Supreme  Being?  I  owe  and  can  owe  it  to  him  only  for  the 
reason  that  he  is  my  owner.  If  I  owned  myself,  and  my 
actions,  I  could  not  owe  him  the  restoration,  for  being  my 
own  owner,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  place  me 
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imder  moral  obligation,  or  call  me  to  an  account  for  my 
acts,  or  any  nse  I  see  proper  to  make  of  myself.  Tlie  moral 
judgment,  then,  implies  God  as  my  owner,  or  the  judg- 
ment, I  owe  myself,  and  therefore  my  acts  to  God.  God 
owns  me  and  my  acts,  and  I  owe  all  I  am,  all  I  have,  all  I 
can  do  to  him.  Whence  this  divine  ownership,  the 
principle  of  all  moral  obligation  ?  It  certainly  is  not  iden- 
tifiable with  the  divine  being,  or  in  other  words,  the  divine 
ownership  in  which  is  founded  all  moral  obligation,  is  not 
inherent  in  or  identical  with  the  divine  nature  or  essence, 
and  therefore  the  distinctively  moral  truth  is  not,  and  can- 
not be  identically  God  himself. 

This  divine  ownership  can  be  founded  only  in  the  cre- 
ative act  of  God,  by  which  he,  by  his  sole  energy,  creates 
me  from  nothing.  As  the  author  himself  concedes,  when 
he  says  of  God,  "  It  is  not  on  his  being  holy,  but  on  his  be- 
ing our  holy  crecUor^  that  his  full  claims  on  our  allegiance 
are  founded."  He  owns  us  because  he  has  made  us,  for  the 
thing  made  belongs  to  the  maker.  The  distinctively  moral 
judgment,  then,  is  not,  in  all  its  terms,  a  necessary  judg- 
ment, or  necessary  truth,  as  the  author  asserts,  for  the  obli- 
gation depends  immediately  on  the  copula,  or  creative  act 
of  God.  The  ideal  or  necessary  term  of  the  judgment  is 
God,  as  it  is  in  every  judgment,  but  the  predicate  and  cop- 
ula are  distinguishable  from  him  as  the  act  and  its  product 
are  distinguishable  from  the  actor ;  are,  as  in  the  divine 
judgment  or  primitive  intuition  itself,  contingent,  since,  as 
we  constantly  repeat,  creation  ex  parte  Dei  is  a  free  and  not 
a  necessary  act  The  principle  that  the  thing  made  is  the 
maker's  is  a  necessary  and  eternal  truth,  but  tnat  any  thing 
is  made,  or  that  the  occasion  is  created  for  the  application 
of  the  principle,  is  a  contingent  fact,  dependent  on  the  will 
of  God  to  create  or  not  to  create.  Hence  the  eternal  law, 
of  which  all  just  laws  are  transcripts,  is  eternal  only  ex  parte 
Dei^  not  in  its  subjects,  save  in  the  sense  that  God's  free 
purpose  and  decree  to  create  them  is  eternal,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  said,  from  eternity.  We  cannot,  then,  accept, 
without  important  qualifications,  the  author's  assertion  that 
the  moral  judgment  is  simple  and  necessary,  that  is,  simple 
necessary  truth.  Simple  necessary  truth  is  God,  we  grant ; 
bat  the  moral  judgment  is  not  the  judgment  God  is,  but  the 
judgment  Q^d  is  our  owner,  or  we  owe  to  God  our  exist- 
ence, and  therefore  our  actions.  We  owe  and  can  owe  our- 
selves and  actions  to  him,  only  because  he  is  our  maker. 
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The  (ming  depends  on  creation,  and  connects  us  morally, 
as  the  creative  act  connects  us  physically,  with  God. 

The  author  seems  at  one  time  to  be  an  exclusive  psy- 
chologist, and  at  another  an  exclusive  ontologist,  and  we 
find  him  nowhere  recollecting  that  the  primitive  judgment 
is  the  synthesis  of  the  primum  ontologicum  and  the  pri- 
mum  psychologicum.  In  declaring  the  moral  judgment 
necessary,  or,  as  he  understands  it,  necessary  truth,  there- 
fore God,  he  makes  the  judgment  analytic,  not  synthetic, 
and  therefore  exclusively  ontological.  He  confounds  good 
with  moral  good,  or  the  good  in  itself  with  the  moral  obli- 
gation of  creatures  to  seeK  good  as  their  Final  Cause ;  as  he 
confounds  the  good  as  Final  Cause,  or  Beatitude,  with  the 
good  as  First  Cause.  The  good  in  both  cases  is  ontologically 
the  same,  indeed,  but  not  the  same  in  respect  of  moral  truth. 
Moral  science,  or  the  science  of  ethics,  is  founded  on  the 
two-fold  relation  of  creatures  to  God  ;  their  relation  to  him 
as  First  Cause,  and  their  relation  to  him  as  Final  Cause.  Crea- 
tures have  a  double  movement,  that  of  procession  by  his 
creative  act  from  God  as  First  Cause,  and  their  return  to  him, 
without  absorption  in  liim,  as  their  Final  Cause,  their  last 
end,  or  Beatitude.  God  is  the  tenninus  d  jwand  the  tenni- 
nus  ad  quern  of  all  existences.  Creation, — since  it  is  the  free 
act  of  God,  the  free  act  of  reason,  intelligence,  wisdom, 
love,  as  well  as  power, — must  bo  an  s^ct  propter  Anemy  for 
some  end  and  for  some  good  end,  and  therefore  lor  an  end 
inseparable  from  being.  But  as  God  only  is  being,  and  is 
all  being,  or  being  in  its  plenitude,  qui  est,  the  end  for 
which  he  creates  must  be  himself.  As  he  is  the  end  for 
which  he  creates  and  creatures  exist, — "  all  thin^  are  by 
him  and  for  him," — he  is  our  end,  and  our  good  is  m  our  re- 
turn to  him  as  our  Final  Cause.  Our  good,  or  the  good  for 
which  creatures  exist,  is  in  his  being  or  eternal  essence. 
But  our  moral  good  is  not  in  simply  returning  or  attaining 
to  him  as  our  last  end,  but  in  doin^  so  voluntarily,  by  our 
own  free  act ;  for  we  are  created  with  free  will.  Our  obli- 
gation to  return  to  God  is  imposed  by  the  creative  act, 
which,  as  a  free  act,  is  the  act  of  the  divine  will.  The  ob- 
ligation is,  then,  imposed  bv  the  will  of  God,  and  conse- 
uently  has  the  essential  characteristic  of  law ;  since,  as 
uarez  tells  us,  there  is  no  law  without  some  will  command- 
ing. It  connects  us  in  the  moral,  as  the  creative  act  con- 
nects us  in  the  physical  order  with  God,  and  is  the  copula 
between  being  and  existences,  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
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the  ideal  judgment ;  only  in  the  moral  order  the  snhject  and 
predicate  change  sides,  and  existences  attain  to  being  as  the 
product  of  their  free  activity. 

It  is  not  difficult,  now,  to  clear  up  the  mystery  and  solve 
the  problems  which  come  up  as  to  the  principles  of  morali- 
ty,— the  first  pai't  of  natural  moral  theology,  or  speculative 
ethics.  Are  we  asked  what  is  good  ?  We  answer,  God. 
Are  we  asked  what  is  our  good  ?  We  answer  again,  God. 
Are  we  asked  why  is  he  our  good  ?  We  answer,  because  he 
is  the  good  in  itself.  Why  is  he  the  good  in  itself?  Be- 
cause he  is  being,  being  in  itself,  and  all  good  is  in  being, 
or  rather  is  being.  If  you  ask  us  what  is  moral  good  ?  we 
answer,  in  voluntarily  returning  to  Gt>d,  without  absorption 
in  him,  as  our  Final  Cause  or  last  end.  K  you  ask  why  we 
are  morally  obliged  to  return  to  God  as  our  last  end,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  seek  our  own  good,  we  answer,  because  it 
is  the  will  of  God,  as  he  himself  declares  in  the  very  act  of 
creating  us  for  that  end.  If  it  is  asked,  why  are  we  bound 
to  obey  the  will  of  God  ?  we  answer,  because  he  has  made 
us,  and  we  are  his;  he  is  our  owner,  and  the  owner  may  do 
what  he  pleases  with  his  own.  We  may  go  behind  the  will 
of  God  to  find  the  reason  of  the  law,  for  the  reason  of  the 
law  is  in  his  own  eternal  reason ;  but  we  cannot  go  behind 
the  will  itself  to  find  the  reason  of  our  obedience.  God 
wills,  is  always  the  sufficient  reason  of  man's  obedience, 
because  his  will  is  the  will  of  man's  sovereign.  To  this  last 
answer  only  does  our  author  try  to  frame  an  objection,  but 
he  does  not  succeed.  If  God  were  not  holy,  he  reasons, 
even  though  our  creator,  we  should  not  be  bound  to  obey 
him ;  and  yet  he  does  not  found  the  obligation  to  obedience 
on  the  divine  sanctity,  for  he  says  expressly,  "It  is  not  on 
his  beiivjholy,  but  on  his  being  our  noly  creator^  that  Lis 
full  clarnis  on  our  allegiance  are  founded."  What  he  means 
is,  that  the  obligation  is  imposed  neither  by  the  sanctity 
alone,  nor  by  the  creative  act  alone,  but  by  both  conjointly  ; 
BO  that  if  we  could  conceive  an  unholy  creator,  we  should 
not  be  bound  to  obey  him.  We  are  bound  to  do  the  will 
of  him  whose  we  are,  and  we  are  his  who  creates  us,  for  we 
are  the  creator  medianie  the  creative  act,  which  act  is  his. 
If  we  could  suppose  the  devil  to  be  our  creator,  and  devil 
still,  we  should  be  bound  to  do  the  devil's  bidding — no 
question  of  that.  But,  as  we  have  sufficiently  shown,  we 
cannot  suppose  the  devil  to  be  our  creator,  because  only  be- 
ing can  create,  and  no  evil  or  malignant  being  is  supposa- 
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ble,  conceivable,  or  imaginable,  since  the  idea  of  being  and 
the  idea  of  good  are  identical ;  or  all  being,  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  being,  is  good.  The  difficnlty  of  the  author  grows  out 
of  the  fact  that  he  confounds  ma  with  existensy  and  as  ex- 
istences or  creatures  are  evil  or  malignant  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  it  implies,  in  his  mind,  no  contradiction  in  terms 
to  suppose  or  imagine  an  evil  and  malignant  being,  there- 
fore an  evil  or  malignant  creator.    In  loose  popular  lan- 

euage  we  may  and  do  call  existences  or  creatures,  beings ; 
ut  philosophers  should  use  language  more  strictly,  and 
with  more  exactness  and  precision.  The  distinction  Gioberti 
makes  between  being  ana  existence  or  creature,  em  and  eoy- 
istenft^  is  important  and  valid,  and  would  save  us  much 
needless  perplexity  and  much  unmeaning  speculation,  if  ob- 
served. The  practice  of  the  schools,  of  using  the  term  ens 
indiscriminately  for  being  and  existence,  real  being  and 
possible  being,  necessary  being  and  contingent  being, — as  if 
the  contingent  and  the  necessary,  the  possible  and  the  real, 
the  creature  and  creator,  could  be  put  in  the  same  category, 
— is  as  unphilosophical  as  any  thing  well  can  be,  and  sel- 
dom fails  to  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on  our  speculations. 
To  suppose  the  devil  creator,  is  to  suppose  the  devil  being, 
therefore  good  and  holy,  as  we  have  said,  and  no  devil  at 
all.  Has  the  author  ever  undertaken  the  refutation  of 
Manichffiism  ?  If  he  has,  will  he  tell  us  what,  in  his  view, 
is  the  principle  of  that  refutation  ?  If  he  supposes  it  possi- 
ble that  there  should  be  an  evil  and  malignant  being,  how 
can  he  demonstrate  the  falsity,  or  logically  refute  the  doc- 
trine of  two  original  and  eternal  principles — the  one  good, 
and  the  other  evil  ? 

Indeed,  the  author  seems  to  us  to  go  farther  in  the 
ManichfiBan  direction  than  he  suspects.    He  mak^  evil  a 

Kdtive  quality  of  actions.  This  he  expressly  mutntains. 
en  it  must  be  a  positive  quality  of  actors.  Then  it  must 
have  a  positive  original  principle  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
good,  for  good  cannot  create  evil.  Then  he  must  suppose  two 
eternal  principles ;  therefore  two  eternal  self-existent  beings, 
two  Goas,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil.  He  teaches  us  that  mor- 
ally good  and  morally  evil  are  both  positive.  But  St.  Thomas 
holds,  and  so  do  most  theologians,  that  good  alone  is  the  obj  ect 
of  the  will ;  consequently,  that  malice  or  evil  will  is  privative, 
not  positive,  which  must  be  the  fact  if,  as  we  maintain, 
good  and  being  are  identical.  But  the  author,  though  he 
asserts  the  identity  of  God  and  good,  does  not  recognize  the 
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identity  of  good  and  being,  for  he  conceives,  and  even  speaks 
of  au  evil  and  malignant  being,  as  implying  no  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  The  good,  in  his  conception,  is  not  being, 
but  a  quality,  attribute,  or  accident  of  being.  Accidentally, 
or  as  a  fact,  being  is  good,  but  not  necessarily  good  in  that 
it  is  being.  That  good,  however,  is  an  accident  of  being, 
in  the  scholastic  sense,  he  cannot  hold,  for  he  holds  that 
the  good  is  a  necessary  truth.  He  can,  then,  hold  it  as  an 
attribute  of  being  only  in  the  sense  that  the  scholastics  dis- 
tinguish attributes  from  accidents, — that  is,  as  an  essential 
and  necessary  attribute, indistinguishable  from  the  essence  of 
the  subject,  attribute  only  in  our  mode  of  conceiving,  but 
in  reality  no  attribute  at  all,  but  the  subject  itself.  Sub- 
stance stands  under  and  supports  accidents,  but  does  not 
stand  under  and  support  essential  attributes,  for  they  are 
the  substance  itself.  The  author  labors  at  great  length  and 
with  much  earnestness  to  show  that  good  is  identical  neither 
with  the  free  command  nor  with  the  necessary  command  of 
God,  that  is,  with  the  act  of  God ;  then,  in  identifying  God 
and  good  as  he  does,  he  must  identify  good  with  the  eternal 
being  of  God,  and  holds,  if  he  underatands  himself,  that  the 
good  and  real  and  necessary  being  are  identical,  and  that 
evil  being  is  as  much  a  contradiction  in  terms  as  an  evil 
good,  or  a  good  evil.  If  so,  he  must  concede  that  evil  is 
not  positive,  but  negative, — not  being,  but  privation  of 
being ;  consequently,  that  we  cannot  will  evil,  because  evil 
being  nothing  in  itself,  to  will  evil  would  be  to  will  nothing, 
and  to  will  nothing  is  simply  not  to  will. 

Assuming,  now,  good  and  being  to  be  identical,  and  our 
ffood  to  be  from  and  in  being,  we  can  understand  why  the 
love  of  God  imposes  on  us  the  obligation  of  returning  to 
him  as  our  Final  Cause.  Tlie  law,  though  imposed  by  the 
will  of  God,  is  yet  not  an  arbitrary  law,  for  it  is  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eternal  reason,  or  his  intrinsic  wisdom,  ^odness, 
love.  He  enjoins  us  to  return  to  him,  because  it  is  only  in 
him  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  good  or  beatitude  for  us. 
Our  good,  as  the  good  itself,  is  in  being,  and  there  is  and 
can  be  no  being  but  God ;  for  he  only  can  say  sum  qui  sum. 
As  without  him  as  First  Cause  we  could  not  exist,  so  without 
him  as  Final  Cause  we  can  have  no  beatitude,  cannot  exist 
as  blest ;  without  him  as  First  Cause  we  should  be  nothing 
in  the  order  of  physical  existence,  so  without  him  as  Fin^ 
Cause  we  should  be  nothing  in  the  moral  order  or  order  of 
beatitude.   All  movement  toward  God  as  our  last  end  is  a 
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movement  toward  being,  in  which  alone  is  beatitude ;  all 
movement  in  the  moral  direction  from  God  is  a  movement 
away  from  being  toward  no-being,  therefore  toward  evil. 
Even  the  omnipotence  of  God  cannot  make  it  otherwise, 
because  he  cannot  provide  for  beatitude  without  being,  or 
create  existences  that  shall  have  being  in  themselves,  or  not 
have  their  being  in  him,  in  his  own  necessary,  eternal,  and 
immutable  being.  Hence  his  law,  imposing  upon  us  the 
duty  of  returning  to  him  as  our  end,  imposes  upon  us  no 
obligation  but  that  of  seeking  our  real  beatitude  where, 
and  only  where,  it  can  be  found.    Hence  the  law  of  God  is 

food,  and  philosophy  itself  recjuires  us  to  say  with  the 
^salmist,  "The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  souls; 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 
The  precepts  of  the  Lord  are  right,  giving  joy  to  hearts;  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  is  lightsome,  giving  light  to  the 
eyes."  [Ps.  xviii.,  8,  9.  J  God  is  the  fulness  of  beatitude, 
because  the  fulness  of  being,  and  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  command  us  in  his  law  what  is  not  for  our  good,  because 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  command  what  is  repugnant  to 
his  own  nature  and  essence.  His  law,  then,  is  the  expres- 
sion toward  us  of  his  love,  not  his  wrath,  and  is  our  friend, 
not  our  enemy.  Tlierefore,  the  good  love  the  law  and  joy 
to  do  the  will  of  God.  In  keeping  his  commandments 
there  is  joy,  and  in  doing  his  will  there  is  peace. 

We  may  now  understand  the  question  of  evil.  Evil  is 
no  positive  being  or  existence;  it  is  simply  privative. 
There  is,  then,  and  can  be  no  physical  evil,  for  all  positive 
physical  existence  is  good,  inasmuch  as  it  participates 
through  the  creative  act  in  bein^.  The  only  sort  of  evil 
that  can  be  conceived  is  moral  evil,  and  that  is  not  a  posi- 
tive object  or  quality  of  the  will,  any  more  than  falsenood 
is  a  positive  object  or  quality  of  the  undei*standing.  It  has 
pleased  God  to  create  men  free  moral  agents,  or  with  free 
will,  which  enables  them  to  act  not  merely  ad  finem^  but 
9\%o propter  jmem.  Free  will  implies  freedom  of  election, 
or  power  of  choice.  Now,  being  created  thus  free,  we  may 
choose  or  will  to  act  for  God,  that  is,  to  return  to  him  as  our 
chosen  Final  Cause,  and  if  so,  we  move  morally  toward 
good,  and  there  is  and  can  be  no  evil  for  us.  Nothing 
can  harm  us,  or  do  us  the  least  conceivable  injury  ;  pain, 
suffering,  trials,  afflictions,  temptations,  however  grievous 
while  they  last,  are  no  evils,  and  are  simply  effective  means 
to  help  us  on  in  our  march  toward  our  final  beatitude.  We 
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may,  also,  choose  not  to  act  for  God  as  our  Final  Cause,  to 
disregard  his  law,  and  to  turn,  as  it  were,  our  backs  upon 
him,  and  depart  from  him.  We  then  depart  from  being, 
and  turn  our  faces  and  march  toward  no-being,  toward — 
nothing.  The  evil  is  not,  then,  in  something  positively  in- 
flicted on  us,  but  in  the  rejection  of  the  positive,  and  seek- 
ing our  good  where  it  is  not,  and  in  what  is  not.  We,  then, 
under  the  moral  point  of  view,  precipitate  ourselves  into 
the  abyss  of  infinite  Want,  where  there  is  no  bread  for 
our  hunger,  no  water  for  our  thirst.  The  soul  participating 
as  creature  in  being,  and  as  creature  having  its  being  not 
in  itself,  has  necessarily  wants  and  desires,  all  good,  since 
they  spring  from  being,  which  only  being  can  till  up  or 
satisfy.  Consequently,  when  it  takes  its  portion  of  goods, 
turns  its  back  on  God,  and  departs  for  a  far  country,  it 
leaves  behind  all  that  conld  satisfy  its  inherent  desires,  its 
internal  wants,  while  its  wants  and  desires  remain  in  fnll 
force.  The  soul  then  suffers  the  rage,  the  torture,  the 
agony  of  wants  unfilled,  desires  unsatisfied.  What  it 
suffers  is  not  something  positive,  but  the  want  or  privation 
of  something  positive.  As  heaven  or  beatitude  is  in  the 
satisfaction  or  replenishment  of  the  soul  with  Being,  so 
hell,  its  opposite,  the  culmination  of  evil,  the  torments  of 
the  damned,  we  may  suppose  to  consist  not  in  something 
positive  inflicted,  but  in  the  absence  of  this  replenishment, 
with  the  consciousness  of  having  forfeited  it, — in  the  ever- 
lasting unappeasement  of  our  inherent  desires,  in  the  ever- 
lasting torture  of  wants  unfilled. 

As  evil  is  privative,  it  is  never  any  thing  positively 
willed,  and  we  never  do  and  never  can  will  evil  simply  for 
the  sake  of  evil.  All  sin  implies  malice,  but  malice,  evil 
will,  as  we  say,  does  not  imply  the  willing  of  evil  for  the 
Bake  of  evil.  All  evil  is  in  careniia  of  some  sort.  When 
the  soul  turns  away  from  God  as  its  Final  Cause,  it  does 
not  mean  to  reject  good,  bnt  means  to  find  it  in  creatures, 
or  in  itself,  ignorant,  or  not  reflecting,  that  it  cannot  find  it 
there.  In  not  willing  God  as  our  good,  we  still  will  to  fill 
up  our  wants,  to  appease  onr  desires,  therefore  will  beati- 
tude. But  elsewhere  than  in  God  our  beatitude  is  not,  ^or 
besides  him  there  are  only  his  creatures,  and  they  have 
being  only  jn  him,  none  in  themselves.  The  evil  is  not  in 
our  being  created  with  wants  and  desires  that  only  being 
can  satisfy,  for  these  spring  from  the  high  destiny  of  our 
nature,  but  in  not  seeking  their  satisfaction,  where,  and 
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only  where,  it  can  be  found.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
result  of  pure  malice,  but  of  the  ignorance  which  mistakes 
the  creature  for  the  creator,  or  the  weakness  that  shrinks 
from  the  eflPbrt  necessary  to  forego  a  present,  temporary, 
and  relative  good,  for  the  real  and  eternal  good. 

Other  questions,  and  important  questions,  too,  there  are, 
in  the  first  part  of  morals,  but,  as  we  are  not  writing  a 
treatise  of  moral  philosophy,  we  are  not  required  here  to 
solve  them.  If  we  mistake  not,  they  are  all  solvable  by 
the  aid  of  the  principles  and  method  we  have  brieflv  and 
feebly  defended  in  modification  of  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines set  forth  by  our  author.  At  any  rate,  it  is  time  to 
bring  our  review  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Philosophical 
Introduction  to  a  close.  We  may,  perhaps,  return  to  his 
volume  hereafter,  and  offer  some  further  remarks,  for  we 
consider  his  publication,  however  much  we  may  differ  with 
him,  an  event  in  our  English-speaking  world.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  provoke  thought,  and  compel  our  frivolous 
public  to  betake  themselves  to  graver  studies,  and  pro- 
founder  investigations.  No  man,  probably,  will  be  found, 
to  whom  his  work  will  prove  less  satisfactory  than  to  our- 
selves ;  yet  we  can  assure  him  that  we  have  not  only  a 
high  esteem  for  him  personally,  but  for  his  work,  which, 
under  many  points  of  view,  we  regard  as  a  great  work, 
marked  at  times  by  profound,  frequently  by  ingenious, 
and  always  by  independent  and  manly  thought. 


Art.  II — 1.  Discussions  on  Philosophy  and  Literature^  Education 
and  University  Reform^  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart  New 
York.    Harper  and  Brothers,  1860. 

2.  Th£    Catholic    University   Gazette,     1854-55.  Dublin. 
James  Duffy. 

FiFTT  years  ago,  a  young  student  of  Baliol  College  presented 
himself  to  be  examined  for  his  academic  degrees  before  the  authori> 
ties  of  Oxford  University,  England,  The  vastness  of  his  erudition, 
hi»  perfect  acquaintance  with  all  ancient  and  modern  literature,  the 
incredible  extent  to  which  he  had  carried  his  researches  in  philoso- 
phy and  scholastic  theology,  astounded  his  examiners.  Aristotle,  Plato, 
rrocluB,  Plotinup,  and  all  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
Themistius,  Ammonius,  Simplicius,  Philoponus,  Averroes,  Avicenna, 
the  most  philosophical  of  the  Latin  Fathers  and  writers,  particalarly 
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St.  Angnstine ;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  John  Dans  Scotos,  and  all  the 
great  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  most  out-of-the-way  writers 
of  the  Revival, — all  these  he  had  read  and  stadied,  and  mastered  be- 
fore he  was  twenty-five.  "  In  fourteen  of  the  books  on  Greek  philos- 
ophy, which  he  brought  up  for  examination/'  says  one  who  was 
present  at  this  splendid  academic  display,  *'he  was  not  question- 
ed, the  greater  part  of  them  being  declared  by  the  master  too  ab- 
strusely metaphysical  for  Examination."  His  triumph  was  com- 
plete. In  1812  he  left  Oxford,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Scot- 
tish bar  in  Edinbui^h.  His  mighty  intellect  could  not  brook  the 
limits  of  one  profession.  Phrenology,  medicine,  anatomy,  general 
literature,  above  all,  mental  and  moral  philosophy  were  the  com- 
bined theatre  of  his  researches.  He  struck  a  death-blow  at  the 
fallacies  of  Gkorge  Combe,  the  phrenologist,  and  the  cloudy  non- 
sense of  the  German  Transcendentalists,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Schel- 
ling,  and  did  for  philosophy  what  no  man  achieved  before  or  since, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Italian  Gioberti.  His  was  one 
of  the  most  metaphysical  minds  that  have  adorned  the  annals  of 
modem  philosophy.  His  essays  on  Education,  published  origin- 
ally in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  created  a  deep  sensation  through- 
out Great  Britain,  France,  and  'Germany.  His  discussions  on  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  English  Universities,  his  sketches  of  the 
history  of  education,  and  the  comparative  value  of  different  sys- 
tems, are  replete  with  interesting  suggestions,  and  constitute  an  in- 
valuable treasure  for  the  college  professor.  The  individual  in  ques- 
tion was  Sir  William  Hamilton,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He 
was  born  in  1788,  and  died  in  May,  1856,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  University  of  the  Scottish  capital. 

We  propose  in  our  present  article  to  develop,  with  occasional  refer- 
ences 10  Sir  William  8  essays  on  Collegiate  and  University  Reform, 
some  of  the  remarks  made  in  the  July  number  of  the  Review^  on 
Catholic  Education  in  the  United  States. 

God  wishes  and  commands  man  to  use,  and,  by  using,  to  improve 
the  gifts  of  mind  and  body  with  which  he  has  endowed  him.  The 
distribution  of  talents  varies  with  individuals;  to  some  he  gives 
more,  to  others,  less ;  but  from  all  he  expects  payment  at  the  groat 
accounting-day,  of  principal  and  interest  The  man  who  neglects 
to  exercise  his  body  to  such  a  degree,  at  least,  as  to  enable  it  to 
act  as  the  ready  and  subservient  instrument  of  the  rational  soul, 
sins  against  the  order  of  Providence ;  he  leaves  one  of  his  talents  un- 
employed. We  do  not  advocate  "muscular  Christianity we  do  not 
bow  in  hero-worship  before  the  tough  bone-and-sinew  worthies  of 
Charles  Eingsley^s  novels,  or  throw  our  cap  in  the  air  for  the  two 
world-champions  of  the  manly  art  of  self-defence.  Still  the  truth 
stands  that  man  is  bound  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nature^s  God 
to  educate  his  body,  that  is,  so  to  develop  or  restrain  its  powers, 
its  cravings,  and  aversions  as  to  make  it  the  &ithful  servant  of  the 
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imperial  sonL  Bat  this  aonl,  too,  needs  edacatioD.  It  is  an  instrament 
made  for  the  snblimest  of  purposes,  lot  an  instrument  blunt  and  un- 
polished when  first  united  to  the  body  to  form  man's  individuality! 
God  imposes  on  ns  the  task  of  brightening  it,  of  giving  it  a  keen, 
trenchant  edge,  and  of  acquiring  ease  and  gracefulness  in  its  nse. 
The  fulfilment  of  this  duty  is  called  the  education  of  the  soul.  It 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  alike,  the  noble  and  the  commoner,  the 
rich  and  the  poor, — for  we  are  all  boUnd  to  know  truth  and  love 
goodness.  Truth  we  cannot  know,  and  goodness  we  cannot  love,  if 
mind  and  heart  remain  uneducated.  The  Catechism  tells  us  that 
we  are  created  to  know  God  and  to  love  him,  and,  therefore,  to 
exercise  our  intellect  and  will,  to  educate  them  with  reference  to 
God  as  their  object  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  a  defect ;  but  error. 
Bays  St.  Thomas,  is  an  act  superadded  to  ignorance.  Error  is  the 
act  of  a  mind  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  the  passing  of  a  judgment  on 
an  object  not  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  that  judgment  Igno- 
rance, as  an  occasion,  a  proximate  cause  of  error,  is  always  an  evil, 
sometimes  a  moral  evil  or  sin.  It  is  the  province  of  education  to 
destroy  error  by  striking  at  ignorance, — its  root  The  mind  is 
essentially  united,  at  the  moment  of  its  creation,  with  the  objective 
truth ;  education  strengthens  and  developes  that  union;  it  weaves  nu- 
merous and  beautiful  links  between  the  soul  and  the  outward  world. 

The  duty  of  educating  the  mind  to  a  higher  or  lower  pitch  of  in- 
tellectual excellence  varies  with  roan's  circumstances  of  wealth,  po- 
sition in  society,  natural  tastes,  past  habits,  and  future  prospects. 
The  duty  always  exists  and  always  urges,  in  one  degree  or  other. 
The  Church  recognizes  it^  and  directs  the  attention  of  her  children 
to  it  She  founds  schools,  and  inculcates  by  word  and  example  the 
necessity  of  education  for  the  formation  of  a  genuine  Christian 
character.  The  State  recognizes  it,  and  she,  too,  founds  schools ; 
for  the  history  of  the  world  teaches  that  education  is  necessary  for 
the  formation  of  public-spirited,  loyal-hearted  citizens.  Ignorance 
breeds  ^tions  and  rebellions,  murder  and  anarchy ;  it  is  equally 
ready  to  head  a  mob  or  bow  its  neck  beneath  the  heels  of  the  tyrant 
We  find  fault  with  neither  Church  nor  State  for  taking  education 
under  its  protection,  because  the  interests  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
society  are  here  equally  concerned  with  those  of  the  individual  and 
the  family.  In  a  country  where  thought  and  speech  are  free,  edu- 
cation is  more  imperatively  necessary.  Where  falsehood  has  a  &ir 
field,  truth  demands  one  also.  Nor  do  we  repine  at  a  state  of  things 
in  which  both  have  the  same  external  advantages,  in  which  each 
has  to  depend  on  its  own  innate  strength.  Give  truth  elbow-room 
and  fair  play,  and  the  laurel  wreath  will  soon  grace  her  modest  and 
qtieenly  brow.  But  if  her  champions  are  boors  or  socialists,  they 
pinion  her  arms  and  deliver  her  over  blindfolded  to  the  smitings  of 
falsehood's  impious  hand.  There  is  no  censorship  of  the  press  for 
American  republicans.  There  is  corruption  in  our  govemmenti  cor- 
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roption  gnawing  at  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  republican  liberty ; 
bat,  thank  God!  we  have  not  yet  sunk  as  low  as  imperial  France. 
Our  thoughts,  and  our  tongues,  and  our  pens  are  our  own,  free  and 
unmuzzled,  and  we  have  the  right  and  it  is  our  duty  to  speak  out 
in  the  bold,  manly,  ringing  tones  of  the  freedom  wherewith  nature 
and  Christ  have  made  us  free.  Let  us  not  sigh  for  the  gauntleted 
hand  of  arbitrary  power  to  be  placed  on  the  mouth  of  political 
ribaldry  and  infidel  scoffing.  Our  turn  would  soon  come ;  to-mor- 
row it  would  be  on  our  own  mouths,  and  then,  with  a  tiger's  spring, 
its  deadly  gripe  would  clutch  our  throats.  But  what  avails  our  free- 
dom, if  we  know  not  how  to  use  it ;  if,  throneh  our  own  supineness, 
reason,  the  godlike  instrument  of  thought,  has  not  been  tempered 
and  sharpened  by  liberal  education ;  if  our  tongues  stutter  weas  un- 
meaning words,  the  idle  prattlings  of  intellectual  infancy.  A  lofty 
destiny  beckons  us  onward  ;  a  wider  and  more  glorious  field  of  con- 
test and  of  triumph  opens  before  us  than  ever  burst  on  the  vision  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Cress.  We  are  strong  in  our  numbers,  strong  in 
our  faith,  strong  in  our  love  of  Holy  Church ;  why  cannot  we  be 
strong  in  liberal  culture  ?  Does  Catholicity  make  a  man's  brain  too 
giddy  to  stand  on  the  mountain  top  of  science  f  is  the  air  too  keen 
and  pure  there  for  Catholic  lungs  f  Will  the  Catholic  banner  fiap 
lazily  and  lifelessly  in  that  high  serene  atmosphere,  where  falsehood 
and  impiety,  Protestantism  and  infidelity  flutter  their  gaudy  flags 
in  mocking  triumph  f  Culture,  education,  large-mindednets,  and 
still  larger-heartedness,  these  are  what  we  want.  The  crown  of 
grace  is  never  more  resplendent  than  when  it  rests  on  the  lofty  brow 
of  natural  excellence.  Gold  and  precious  stones  are  the  foundations 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  philosophy  and  art  are  the  fitting  comer- 
stones  of  the  city  of  God  on  earth. 

"  Vain  dreamer  I  legislator  for  Utopia ;  fit  inmate  of  the  Paradise 
of  fools  I  Talk  of  Catholics  in  this  country  having  the  same  exter- 
nal advantages  as  their  opponents — pshaw  1  moonshine  all  I  Thou 
thrower  of  stones  into  a  quiet  pond ;  thou  builder  of  castles  in 
Spain,  of  universities  and  colleges  in  cloud-land  I  We  are  poor ;  we 
have  neither  time  nor  money  for  liberal  education.  We  do  not,  as 
thou  dost,  consider  salvation  secure ;  we  wish  to  save  our  souls  and 
oar  children's ;  we  must  legislate  for  the  heart  first,  and  then,  Deo 
volentey  we  shall  legislate  for  the  head.  As  it  is,  our  schools  are 
as  good  as  any  in  the  land.  Our  Catholic  A.  B.'s  and  A.  M.'s  can 
hold  their  heads  as  high  as  graduates  of  Yale  or  Harvard;  they 
can  dig  as  deep  for  Greek  roots,  and  climb  a  genealogical  tree 
of  ancient  worthies  as  nimbly  as  any  disciple  of  Anthon  and 
Felton,  of  Arnold  and  Hamilton.  Recreant  child,  betrayer  of 
the  Catholic  cause !  hast  thoa  forgotten  that  the  Protestant 
universities  which  thou  didst  so  flippantly  praise,  were  founded  by 
Catholics,  that  their  glory  is  stolen  property,  that  it  was  once  our 
ownT 
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These  were  the  words  of  reproof  that  echoed  on  the  Jnlj  air,  the 
censorial  lightniDgs  that  flashed  in  the  July  sky. 

The  remarks  that  called  fortli  these  criticisms  from  a  portion  of 
the  Catholic  press,  were  not  novel.  They  had  been  advanced  in 
substance  three  several  times  before  in  the  pages  of  the  Review^  in 
articles  by  F.  G.,  on  "  Our  CJolleges,"  and  in  the  "  Conversations  of 
Our  Club."  Every  day  that  the  writer  of  this  has  spent  in  college  has 
convinced  him  more  forcibly  of  their  truth.  It  was  in  that  convic- 
tion, and  in  the  belief  that  a  time  had  come  when  the  question  of 
education  imperiously  clamored  for  a  thorough  agitation  by  all  loyal 
children  of  the  Church,  that  the  article  on  Dr.  Arnold  as  an  educator 
was  written.  The  literary  revival  in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  attested 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Catholic  University  and  the  rising 
fame  of  the  University  of  Louvain ;  the  beginning  of  a  seminary  to 
recruit  the  American  Missions  in  connection  with  the  latter  institu- 
tion ;  the  founding  by  the  Holy  Father  and  the  hierarchy  of  this 
country  of  the  American  College  in  Rome ;  and  the  many  bulls  and 
briefs  in  which,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  Pontificate,  Pope 
Pius  IX.  has  drawji  the  attention  of  the  bishops  and  the  clerecy  to 
the  necessity  of  instant  and  persevering  endeavors  to  promote  Cath- 
olic education, — all  these  we  took  in  good  faith  as  signs  of  the 
times.  We  may  have  been  deceived,  imprudent,  if  you  will,  bat 
we  set  down  naught  in  malice.  Does  a  Catholic  transgress  the 
bounds  of  propriety,  of  due  respect  for  the  opinions  of  those  whose 
station  and  experience  challenge  his  obedience  and  love,  if,  frankly 
and  good  tempered ly,  he  tries  to  make  good  his  stand  on  a  free 
question, — ^a  (question  open,  from  its  very  nature,  to  a  wide  diver- 

fence  of  opinion  and  practice  ?  Does  our  true  interest  lie  in  the 
ush-up  policy?  Have  we  so  little  confidence  in  our  cause  and 
ourselves  as  to  be  afraid  of  discussion  ?  Any  subject  apart  from 
the  dogmas  and  the  traditional  teaching  and  policy  of  the  Church 
that  cannot  bear  ventilation,  merits  not  a  moment's  thought.  If  our 
systems  and  opinions  must  be  kept  in  hermetically  seal  led  cans,  as 
we  keep  fruit  and  vegetables  from  summer  to  winter,  they  will  soon 
mildew.  If  they  cannot  bear  the  air  and  rough  handling,  they  are 
pretty  toys,  curious  fossils,  nothing  more,  and  the  sooner  we  get  rid 
of  them  the  better. 

The  past  is  the  prophet  of  the  future.  We  can  argue  from  what 
we  have  done  to  what  we  can  do.  The  thousands  of  crosses  that 
shower  down  from  Catholic  steeples  their  silent  benisons  on  the 
world  beneath ;  our  cathedrals  and  parish  churches ;  our  religious 
orders,  and  numerous  secular  clergy;,  our  schools,  hospitals,  and 
asylums;  the  vast  sums  annually  and  ungrudgingly  expended  in  noble 
charities, — all  these  prove  that  Catholic  faith  and  Catholic  zeal  can 
work  miracles.  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  devotion  of  our  people 
decreases  in  proportion  to  the  im^ease  of  their  numbers  and  wealth; 
that  the  poor  emigrants  of  twenty  years  ago  could  do  more  for  God 
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and  hi»  Church  than  their  children  of  to-day  f  It  may  be  so ;  it  may 
be  that  the  agencies  that  could  sow  Catholic  schools  and  colleges 
broadcast  over  the  land,  arc  inadequate  to  support  and  improve 
them.  It  may  be  that  we  are  like  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  who 
began  to  build  without  having  wherewith  to  finish.  Grant  it  all ; 
but  then  we  say,  and  truth  says  with  us,  that  it  is  not  want  of 
means  but  want  of  will,  want  of  disinterestedness,  that  cramps  our 
efforts  now.  As  the  country  advances  in  wealth  and  population,  we 
advance  too.  As  the  engines  of  error  are  multiplied  and  improved^ 
God  provides  that  truth  shall  have  the  same  advantages.  But  God 
acts  by  secondary  causes ;  he  leaves  his  work  to  be  done  in  great 
ineasnre  by  us.  As  the  necessities  of  extensive,  liberal  education 
increase,  God  multiplies  our  means  of  education.  Are  the  literary 
wants  of  American  Catholics  less  pressing  than  those  of  their  breth- 
ren in  Ireland  and  Belgium,  the  two  most  Catholic  nations  of 
Europe?  Are  the  enemies  of  religion  less  numerous  and  bitter 
here  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Are  they  not  freer 
and  more  rampant,  for  having  the  fewer  checks  ?  If  Irish  and  Bel- 
gian Catholics,  who  have  sucked  in  devotion  to  the  Church,  to  every 
thing  noble  and  good,  with  their  mothers'  milk,  must  needs  keep 
their  blood  from  stagnation,  by  walking  in  the  groves  of  the  Academy 
tLnd  the  porch  of  Zeno,  what  of  those  whose  blood  is  in  danger  of 
taint,  of  utter  corruption,  from  the  poison  of  indifferentism,  heresy, 
and  atheism,  which  they  draw  in  with  every  breath  ! 

From  the  State  we  receive  no  countenance.  A  system  of  Common 
Schools,  which  throws  open  the  class-room  door  to  admit  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  to  kick  religion  out,  is  radi- 
cally wrong.  It  is  atheistical,  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
God  of  Christianity  is  a  local  divinity,  at  home  in  the  sanctuary  and 
pulpit,  but  as  much  out  of  place  in  the  school-room  and  the  peda* 
gogue's  chair,  as  an  Esquimaux  would  be  in  the  saloons  of  raris. 
The  attempt  to  educate  without  religion  will  entail  misery  on  the 
individual  and  society.  Practically,  the  schools  find  it  impossible 
to  exclude  reli^on.  It  must  enter,  but  it  enters  in  a  counterfeit 
^cnrm,  in  the  guise  of  sectarianism.  It  will  nestle,  in  spite  of  him, 
on  the  tongue  of  the  teacher,  and  peep  out  from  the  pages  of 
geographies  and  histories.  Catholics  cannot,  of  course,  tolerate  this 
state  of  things ;  they  withdraw  their  children,  and  yet  continue  to 
f%j  taxes  for  an  institution  which  is  as  just  to  them  as  the  Angli- 
can establishment  in  Ireland  is  to  the  Celtic  peasant. 

The  State,  we  have  said,  has  a  right  to  take  education  under  its 
patronage.  Its  prosperity,  yea,  its  very  existence  depends  on  the 
intelligence  and  virtue  of  its  citizens.  The  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion leads  it  to  establish  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  as  the 
centres  and  homes  of  political  and  moral  science.  More  espe- 
cially is  the  throne  of  Republican  Liberty  built  on  education,  on  the 
clear  heads  and  the  loyal  hearts  of  freemen. 
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"Though  the  State,"  says  Adam  Smith,  in  his  Wealth  of  Nations^ 
was  to  derive  no  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  the  inferior 
ranks  of  the  people,  it  would  still  deserve  its  attention,  that  they 
should  not  be  altogether  uninstructed.  The  State,  however,  derives 
no  inconsiderable  advantage  fronr  their  instruction.  The  more  they 
are  Instructed,  the  less  liable  they  are  to  the  delusions  of  enthusiasm 
and  superstition,  which,  among  ignorant  nations,  frequently  occa- 
sion the  most  dreadful  disorders.  An  instructed  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple, besides,  are  always  more  decent  and  orderly  than  an  ignorant 
and  stupid  one.  They  feel  themselves,  each  individually,  more  re- 
spectable, and  more  likely  to  obtain  the  respect  of  their  lawful  supe- 
riors,  and  they  are,  therefore,  more  disposed  to  respect  those  supe- 
riors. They  are  more  disposed  to  examine,  and  more  capable  of  see- 
ing through  the  interested  complaints  of  faction  and  sedition ;  and 
they  aret  upon  that  account,  less  apt  to  be  misled  into  any  wanton 
or  unnecessary  opposition  to  the  measures  of  government.  In  free 
countries,  where  tne  safety  of  government  depends  very  much  upon 
the  favorable  judgment  which  the  people  may  form  of  its  conduct,  it 
must  surely  be  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  not  be 
posed  to  judge  rashly  or  capriciously  concerning  it." 

The  State,  however,  has  no  right  to  deny  God  by  ejecting  re- 
ligion from  education ;  neither  has  it  a  right  to  coerce  the  con- 
sciences or  insult  the  convictions  of  its  subjects  by  teaching  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  which  they  believe  to  be  false.  The  practical  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  State  education  is  to  devise  a  plan  which  shall 
combine  these  two  requisites, — the  acknowledgment  of  religion  as 
the  most  important  element,  the  most  energetic  power  in  education, 
and  the  exclusion  of  what  any  class  of  citizens  regard  as  sectarian. 
The  system  adopted  in  Germany  is  clearly  the  only  one  at  all  ad- 
missible. Before  the  State,  all  forms  of  religion  stand  on  an  equal 
footing ;  it  is  not  within  its  province  to  decide  on  the  respective 
claims  of  the  Church  and  the  sects.  It  must  acknowledge,  in  its 
schools,  the  religious  equality,  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  of  all  forms 
of  beli.  f.  The  educational  code  of  Prussia,  drawn  up  in  1819,  pro- 
vides that  difference  of  religion  shall  authorize  separate  schools — 
the  Catholic  schools  to  be,  in  the  first  instance,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  parish  priests ;  the  Evangelical, 
under  those  of  their  own  clergy.  If  the  union  of  schools  of  different 
persuasions  be  found  expedient,  both  parties  must  consent  to  that 
union.  The  head  master  of  the  school  is,  in  that  case,  to  profess 
the  faith  of  the  majority  of  the  pupils ;  his  assistant^  that  of  the  mi- 
nority. Never,  however,  is  either  religion  to  interfere  with  the 
other. 

**The  primitive  question  of  every  school,"  says  the  Prussian  law, 
**  is  to  train  youth,  that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  man  to 
God,  it  may  foster  in  them  the  desire  of  ruling  their  life  by  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  Christianity.  The  school  shall,  therefore,  betimes, 
second  and  complete  the  first  domestic  training  of  the  child  to  piety. 
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Pmjer  and  edifying  reflections  shall  oommenoe  and  terminate  the 
daj ;  and  the  master  must  beware  that  this  moral  exercise  do  neyer 
degenerate  into  a  matter  of  routine." 

This  is  all  fine  enongh  on  paper.  Frassia  provides  for  religion 
as  an  essential  of  edacation,  and  condemns  sectarianism  and  pros- 
elytism,  but  her  practice  is  not  always  consistent  with  her  theory. 
The  Dublin  University  Gazette  gives  the  following  information  in 
regard  to  tho  state  of  education  in  Prussia  in  1853  and  1854  : 

**  There  are  in  Prussia  three  Universities  exclusively  Protestant ; 
none  are  exclusively  Catholic.  The  Academies  of  Munster  and  Brauns- 
burg  have  only  two  Faculties ;  and  while  one  of  these  Academies  re- 
ceives nothing  of  the  public  money,  the  other  one  obtains  an  insig- 
nificant subsidy.  The  University  of  Berlin  is  not  officially  declared 
Protestant,  but  if  it  is  not  so  de  jure,  it  is,  at  least,  de  facto,  and 
scarcely  numbers  any  Catholics  among  its  professors. 

"There  remain  two  mixed  Universities,  Breslau  and  Bonn.  Here 
the  parity  between  the  two  confessions  is  recognized  dejure,  and  one 
would  have  expected  that  their  equality  would  be  actually  observed. 
Nothing  of  the  sort.  Putting  aside  the  Faculties  of  Theology,  there 
are  at  Breslau,  among  the  ordinary  professors,  thirty  Protestants, 
and  only  five  Catholics.  At  Bonn  they  number  thirty-seven  Prot- 
estants, and  eleven  Catholics.  And  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
population  of  these  Universities  not  only  does  not  represent  even  the 
above-mentioned  proportion  of  three  to  five,  but  the  terms  are  re- 
versed ;  and,  while  the  number  of  Protestant  professors  has  so  vast 
an  advantage  over  that  of  the  Catholic  professors,  the  number  of  the 
Catholic  students  is  double  that  of  the  r  rotes  tan  ts ;  at  Broslau  there 
are  475  Catholic  students,  and  235  Protestant  students;  at  Bonn 
there  are  561  Catholics,  and  only  288  Protestants. 

"  In  tha  Province  of  Posen,  which  contains  422,920  Protestants, 
and  852,148  Catholics ;  that  is  to  say,  double  the  number  of  the  for- 
mer, there  are  three  Protestant  Gymnasia,  or  Colleges,  and  only  three 
Catholic.  In  the  Province  of  Silesia,  where  the  numbers  of  the  two 
religions  are  nearly  equal,  there  are  fourteen  Protestant  Gymnasia  to 
eight  Catholic. 

•*  The  public  treasury,  to  which  all  the  tax-paying  population, 
whatever  their  religious  confession,  contribute  in  an  equal  manner, 
espouses  all  the  preferences  of  the  Prussian  Government.  The  sub- 
sidies given  by  the  State  to  the  Protestant  schools  reach  the  ^um  of 
()29,265  francs,  while  the  Catholic  establishments  receive  but  39,2  7  0 
francs ;  not  even  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  sum  destined  for  the  Prot- 
estant schools." 

Similar  acts  of  injustice  have  occurred  in  Ireland.  The  Pope 
condemned  the  Qucen^s  Colleges  as  godless,  because  they  excluded 
religion  entirely;  and  now  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy  condemns, 
not  so  much  the  theory,  though  that  is  far  from  perfect,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

The  Common  School  system  in  the  United  States  is  in  theory 
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godless,  and  in  practice  sectarian.  Both  are  crying  evils,  and  nat- 
urally the  efforts  of  Catholics  are  directed  to  obtaining  one  of  two 
points :  either,  1.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  school  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  exclusively  Catholic  schools ;  or,  2.  The  removal 
of  the  burden  iroposed  on  them  of  paying  taxes  to  support  a  system 
of  education  inconsistent  with  itself  the  practical  workings  of  which 
give  the  lie  to  legislative  enactments,  which  insults  and  injures  us 
in  what  we  hold  dearer  than  life.  The  day  may  be  far  distant  when 
success  shall  crown  our  labors,  when  we  shall  obtain  our  rights,  but 
it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning.  We  have  our  tongues  and 
our  pens,  and  with  these  we  must  battle  until  we  conquer.  Our 
first  duty  is  agitation,  and  our  second  duty  is  agitation,  and  our 
third  duty  is  agitation.  O'Connell  has  proved  to  a  demonstration 
the  omnipotence  of  cool,  persevering  agitation.  Words  strike 
deeper  into  brain  and  heart  than  sword-stabs  or  bayonet-thrusts^ 
and  ink  often  washes  out  more  wrongs  than  the  outpoured  blood  of 
legions.* 

Thus  stands  the  question.  We  have  established  schools  and  col- 
leges in  hundreds,  independent  of  State  patronage,  and  while  bur- 
dened with  State  school  taxes.  The  Catholics  of  America  have  done 
a  noble  work,  but  God  expects  of  them  a  nobler.  To  begin  is  well ; 
to  advance  and  improve  is  better ;  to  aspire  to  excellence  better 
still ;  and  to  attain  it  is  the  reward  of  enthusiasm  and  perseverance. 
We  began  the  work  of  education  out  of  our  own  resources ;  with 
our  own  resources  and  God*s  right  ann  we  must  finish  it.  We  can- 
not afford  to  sit  down  and  admire  the  past,  and  belaud  ourselves  for 
what  we  have  done,  but,  like  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  forgetting 
the  things  that  are  behind,  we  must  stretch  forward  to  those  that 
are  before,  to  the  mark  of  the  supernal  vocation  in  Christ  Jesus,  to 
the  goal  of  excellence  in  nature  and  in  grace.  There  is  a  disposition 
among  many  of  us  to  crow  over  our  past  labors  and  sacrifices,  to  strut 
pompously  backward  and  forward  between  yesterday  and  to-day, 
mstead  of  pursuing  humbly  and  swiftly  our  journey  toward  to-mor- 
row. Cantahit  vacuus  coram  latrone  viator,  sings  the  Latin  bard, — 
but  remark  it  was  an  empty  traveller,  one  whose  pockets  were  un- 
conscious of  dimes  or  dollars.  But  we  have  immense  wealth  about 
us,  and  we  shall  lose  it  all  if  we  stand  like  fools  singing  our  own 
praises  by  the  wayside.  Here,  we  think,  is  the  pitch,  the  sticking 
point  of  the  whole  difficulty.  We  have  got  tired  of  our  work;  we 
think  we  have  done  enough ;  we  want  to  breathe  for  a  while,  to 
brood  over  the  past,  and  to  take  heart  for  the  future.  We  have 
schools  enough,  and  good  enough.  If  they  are  not  what  they  might 
be,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  as  good  as  those  of  non-Catholics.  We 
have  done  our  part,  let  our  children  do  the  rest  So  down  we  sit, 
and  chant  a  paean,  and — 

*  Th«  writer  in  regtrd  to  Common  Schools  speaks  for  himself,  not  for  tho  Be- 
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Like  little  Jack  Horner, 

We  s^uat  in  a  comer. 

And,  jollilj  winking,  agree 

That  each  Catholic  cofiege 

Is  a  fountain  of  knowledge. 

And  cry,  "What  a  great  people  are  we!" 


Thos  we  idle  away  precious  time,  and  make  little  gods  of  onrselves, 
while  the  impetuous  stream  of  life  and  progress  rushes  by  us. 
Some  fine  morning  we  shall  be  found  fossilized  on  its  bank. 

The  contemplation  of  the  past  is  useful  as  an  incentive  to  the 
future,  but  sometimes  it  unnerves  us  by  making  us  satisfied  with 
ourselves  and  the  present  Laurel  wreaths  in  politics  and  war, 
science  and  literature  can  be  kf  pt  green  and  fresh  only  by  new  tri- 
umphs. The  most  unfortunate  thing  that  can  happen  to  some,  is  to 
distinguish  themselves  at  an  early  age  by  a  clever  hit,  an  able  essay, 
or  a  prize  poem.  Like  single-speech  Hamilton,  whose  first  and 
grand  display  of  oratory,  in  the  British  Parliament,  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  was  his  last  and  only  one,  they  live  on  the  fame  of 
one  successful  feat,  until  that  scanty  capital  is  exhausted,  and  then 
sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  mortals.  The  same  fate  may  befall 
bodies  of  men  and  institutions.  Mushroom  in  their  origin  and 
growth,  they  begin  to  imagine  themselves  great  trees,  beneath  which 
all  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  find  shelter,  when,  in  truth,  like  the 
gourd  of  the  prophet,  they  flourish  and  die  in  a  day.  **  Let  an- 
other's tongue  praise  thee.''  Self-praise  betrays  both  vanity  and  a 
want  of  trust  in  the  native  strength  of  our  cause.  If  a  stranger 
were  to  take  up  the  Catholic  papers  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  read  the  accounts  of  college  and  academy  commence- 
ments, he  would  imagine,  in  his  honest  simplicity,  that  Attic  schol- 
arship was  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of  the  intellectual  giant  of  American 
Catholicity ;  that  our  boys  can  write  Greek  plays  as  readily  as 
Sophocles ;  that  our  girls  can  compose  music  like  Beethoven,  and 
sing  it  like  Jenny  Lind.  But  one  who  is  behind  the  scenes  knows 
that  newspaper  notices  of  school  exhibitions  are  not  unfrequently 
beautiful  and  lying  monuments  over  literary  graves,  over  lifeless  in- 
stitutions, and  lifeless  minds.  He  knows  that  the  editor  or  corre- 
spondent,— who,  by  the  way,  is  sometimes  personally  interested  in 
the  matter,  as  teacher  or  student, — ^^has  kissed  the  blarney-stone,  and 
is  laying  on  the  soft  soap  as  many  feet  deep  as  a  southern  editor 
threatened  to  pave  Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  corpses,  if  Abraham 
Lin|^oln  were  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  Yet  if,  in 
eonsequence  of  this  knowledge,  he  ventures  to  suggest  that  a  truer 
test  of  the  efficiency  of  our  educational  institutions  would  be  a 
thorough  examination  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  them,  by  a 
board  of  persons  not  connected  with  the  institution,  it  is  gently 
hinted  to  him  to  observe  the  eleventh  commandment^  by  minding 
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his  own  business,  and  to  keep  his  finger  ont  of  a  pie  that  does  not 
belong  to  him.  Should  he  go  further  and  express  his  doubts  about 
the  absolute  perfection  of  Catholic  schools,  and  give  his  reasons  for 
those  doubts,  there  are  those  who  would  brand  him  as  a  here- 
tic, and  answer  his  arguments  by  fulminating  an  anathema.  We 
boast  that  we  are  free ;  the  phrase  means  that  our  neighbor  gra- 
ciously accords  us  permission  or  ireedom  to  think,  and  write,  and  act 
as  he  does.  If  we  set  up  for  ourselves,  and  boldly  study  out  and 
express  our  sentiments  on  questions  lying  exclusively  within  the  do- 
main of  reason,  the  leash  is  slipped,  and  the  hounds  are  at  our 
heels. 

We  have  the  means  of  improving  our  schools  if  we  will  but  use 
them.  These  means  are  men  and  money;  and  both  would  be 
forthcoming  if  there  existed  among  Catholics  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  on  the  necessity  of  liberal  education.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  creating  tliis  opinion.  It  can  be  done  only  by  the  schools  and 
colleges  themselves ;  the  supply  must,  in  this  case,  precede  the 
demand.  A  first-class  institution  would  inspire  its  alumni  with 
literary  tastes ;  it  would  show  them  what  education  is,  and  the  im- 
mense advantages  the  educated  man  enjoys.  These  young  men 
would  go  into  the  world  as  apostles  of  a  better  order  of  things, 
of  a  higher  learning;  and  the  contrast  between  them  and  half- 
educated  men  would  soon  begin  to  tell  effectually  on  society.  The 
stagnant  waters  would  be  moved,  and  the  stream  of  a  pure  and 
energetic  public  opinion  would  leap  joyously  forth  from  the  bar- 
riers which  prejudice  had  set  to  it.  Let  the  present  young  gener- 
ation be  well  trained,  and  the  Catholic  public  will,  in  the  next 
generation,  have  sound  views  of  education.  Parents  are  readily 
reached  through  their  children, — the  prejudice  and  sluggishness  of 
age  through  the  frankness  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  If  one  col- 
lege were  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  to  a  high  point,  the 
others  would  be  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  emulate  the  exam- 
ple ;  for  in  education  as  in  commerce,  people  go  where  they  can 
get  the  best  article.  Let  us  have  one  model  school,  one  model 
female  academy,  one  model  college,  and  we  shall  soon  have  twenty. 
Excellence  multiplies  and  diffuses  itself;  it  is  more  active  than  all 
active  things,  and  reaches  everywhere  by  reason  of  its  purity." 

The  literary  supply  must  precede  the  demand.  "  Wisdom,"  says 
the  Holy  Ghost,  **  goeth  about  seeking  such  as  are  worthy  of  her, 
and  she  sheweth  herself  to  them  cheerfully  in  the  ways,  and  meet- 
eth  them  with  all  providence."  So  is  it  with  education.  Men  will 
not  respect  and  love  her  until  they  see  her  in  her  perfection, — until 
she  offers  herself,  in  her  beauty  and  nobility,  to  their  possession. 
The  schools  and  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  created  the  intel- 
lectual activity  of  that  epoch ;  they  were  not  created  by  it,  Alfred 
the  Great,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Charlemagne,  Alcuin,  and  Scotus 
Erigena  inaugurated  the  system  which  was  afterward  improved  by 
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William  of  Champeanz  and  Abelard,  when  the  latter  established 
the  University  of  Paris.     These  scholars,  and  the  institutions 
which  they  founded,  created  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  that 
thirst,  when  once  created,  is  never  quenched.    In  all  cases  society 
is  acted  on  and  influenced  by  a  chosen  few.    The  man  makes  the 
men, — the  university  or  college  gives  the  tone  to  its  time  and  coun- 
try.   The  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  was  not  the  result 
of  an  intellectual  movement  in  English  society,  but  of  the  profes- 
sional ability  and  enthusiasm  of  a  few  French  monks.    Goisfred,  a 
student  of  Orleans,  came  to  England  and  became  Abbot  of  Crow- 
land.    He  sent  four  of  his  French  religieux  to  Cottenham,  near 
Cambridge,  where  they  opened  a  school  in  a  barn.    Their  lectures 
were  attended  with  such  success  that,  by  the  second  year,  neither 
house  nor  church  sufficed  for  the  number  of  their  auditors,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  form  several  schools.    "Betimes,  in  the  morn- 
ing" says  Wood,  in  his  account  of  Cambridge,  "  Brother  Odo,  a 
very  good  grammarian  and  satirical  poet,  read  grammar  to  the  boys 
and  those  of  the  younger  sort,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Pris- 
cian ;  at  one  o'clock,  a  most  acute  and  subtle  sophist  taught  the 
elder  sort  of  young  men  Aristotle's  Logic ;  at  three  o'clock.  Brother 
William  read  a  lecture  on  Tully's  Rhetoric  and  Quintilian's  Flores. 
On  Sundays  and  holidays.  Master  Gislebert  preached  the  word  of 
God  to  the  people."    These  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  the 
world-famed  English  university.    The  supply  created  the  demand. 
Wisdom  took  up  her  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  and  cried  to 
all  that  passed  by  to  come  and  drink  of  the  waters  free ;  and  those 
waters  became  a  fountain  springing  up  for  the  intellectual  life  of 
^'Merrie  England." 

We  admit  that  our  people  are  not  alive  to  the  necessity  of  edu- 
cation, but  the  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the  colleges  and  academies. 
They  do  not  supply  the  genuine  article ;  the  public  detects  the 
eonnterfeity  and  despises  both  it  and  its  coiners.  Too  many  of  our 
teachers  have  hearts  of  ice,  instead  of  hearts  of  fire;  they  kindle  no 
warmth,  no  enthusiasm,  no  deep-rooted,  reverent  love  of  learning  in 
the  breasts  of  their  pupils.  The  schools  do  not  act  on  the  world, 
and  the  world  cannot  be  expected  to  act  on  them.  Let  life  be  in- 
fused into  the  high  places  of  education,  and  then  may  they  stretch 
themselves,  like  the  prophet  of  old,  on  the  corpse  of  society,  and  re- 
store to  its  brain  the  pulsation  of  intellect,  and  to  its  heart  the  life 
of  enthusiasm  and  love. 

The  influence  of  one  institution  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jansenism.  The  Abbey  of  Port  Royal  was  the  soul  of  that 
heresy,  a  lighthouse  amid  the  raging  waves  of  theological  and  po- 
litical strife,  braving  with  a  perseverant  defiance,  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ter canse,  the  flashes  of  indignation  and  the  thunders  of  St.  Peter. 
Tbe  Amanlds,  men  and  women,  priests  and  nuns,  Pascal,  De  Sacy, 
m)d  Nicoll,  were,  despite  their  errors,  people  of  unconquerable  wilu, 
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whoso  thoughts  and  writings  teemed  with  the  luxuriance  of  an  in- 
tense  intellectual  life.  Here  was  the  secret  of  their  wonderful 
influence.  Under  the  banner  of  Jansenism  were  enrolled  the  wit 
and  poetry,  the  deep  philosophy  and  historic  talent  of  France.  Port 
Royal  was  the  home  of  literature,  art,  and  criticism.  There  Racine 
composed  dramas,  and  Tillemont  wrote  the  annals  of  the  early 
Church ;  there  Anthony  Amauld  and  Nicoll  reared  to  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  the  Real  Presence,  the  immortal  monument  of  la  PerpetuiU 
deca  Foi ;  there  Mere  Angelique  and  Mere  Agnes  prayed  with  the 
fervor  of  angels,  and  resisted  tno  Church  with  the  pride  of  Lucifer. 
The  splendor  of  genius  glittered  around  the  abbey  walls,  and  thi; 
charm  of  romance  still  haunts  its  ruins.  Intellect  will  make  itself 
felt ;  it  is  a  power  in  itself  distinct  from  Church  and  State.  Give 
it  a  noble  mouthpiece,  be  it  man  or  institution,  and  its  trumpet 
tones  will  ring  over  the  world.  But  it  is  loath  to  use  the  tongue  of 
Balaam's  ass. 

Our  colleges  cannot  shift  the  responsibility  of  their  defects  upon 
the  want  of  sympathy  and  support  shown  by  the  Catholic  public. 
Let  them  make  themselves  a  name  based  on  realities,  not  on  the 
flimsy  and  mendacious  praises  of  newspapers  and  their  own  profes- 
sors. Let  them  be  beacons  on  the  mountain  tops^  and  the  nations 
will  flock  to  them  for  light  and  heat.  Why  did  the  proud  Roman 
sit  in  reverent  attention  at  the  feet  of  Greek  sophists  in  Athens, — 
Athens  which  Roman  arms  had  conquered,  and  over  whose  Acropolis 
the  lordly  Roman  eagle  flapped  his  wing  in  the  full  flight  of  victory  T 
And  why,  at  a  later  period,  did  the  imperial  student  tear  himself 
away  from  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  the  isles  of  Greece,  the  tropical 
beauty  of  Central  and  Southern  Asia,  to  take  up  his  abode  on  the 
marshy  Delta  of  the  Nile  ?  Because,  in  both  cases,  Athens  and 
Alexandria  had  that  to  offer  which  Rome  and  Naples,  Constantino- 
ple and  Antioch  could  not  supply ;  because  the  city  of  Minerva  and 
the  city  of  the  Macedonian  Conqueror  were  the  most  illustrious 
universities  of  the  ancient  world.  They  had  a  supply  which  created 
a  demand.  So  it  was  in  the  Middle  Aiges ;  Paris,  Oxford,  Bologna, 
Cambridge,  and  Salamanca  were  cosmopolitan  cities.  In  their  lec- 
ture halls  Spanish  gravity  and  French  fancy,  English  sense  and  Ger- 
man subtlety  met  and  fraternized.  At  the  present  day,  the  eccle- 
siastical student  and  the  art  student  go  to  Italy,  because  she  is  one 
of  the  richest  treasure-houses  of  sacred  science,  because  her  picture 
galleries  and  studios  are  colleges  and  universities  of  the  beautiful. 
Set  it  down  as  truth,  then,  that  educational  reform  must  be  inaug- 
urated by  the  schools  and  colleges  themselves ;  a  new  intellectual 
life  must  be  generated  from  withm.  From  its  own  ashes  the  phoenix 
springs  to  life. 

We  are  as  well  off,  it  is  said,  in  point  of  intellect  and  learning,  as 
our  neighbors;  our  institutions  are  as  good  as  theirs.  We  say 
tran$eat  to  the  assertion.   But,  granting  ^that  others  are  imperfect. 
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are  we,  therefore^  justified  in  reining  up  at  a  dead  stand-still  ?  If 
Bon-Catholics  despise  secular  learning,  and  make  no  efforts  to'  im- 
prove a  defective  system  of  education,  may  we  chuckle  with  delight 
because  their  supineness  frees  us  from  the  trouble  of  extra  work  ? 
Their  holiday  is  our  holiday ;  their  resting-places  on  the  uphill  road 
of  knowledge  are  ours  also.  Let  us  be  consistent,  then,  and  travel 
down  hill  with  them  when  they  turn  their  faces  earthward.  There 
may  be  an  abyss  at  the  foot ;  at  any  rate,  we  shall  know  of  it  with 
certainty  when  we  get  there.  Shame  on  such  reasoning,  shame  on 
the  roan  who,  when  told  of  the  beam  in  his  own  eye,  points  to  as 
Ur^e  a  one  in  his  neighbor's. 

Nor  is  it  any  excuse  for  delaying  the  work  of  reform,  to  say  that 
what  we  need  now — that  the  pressing  want  of  the  time — is  not  head 
education,  but  heart  education ;  that  boys  and  girls  must  be  made 
good  before  they  can  be  made  clever.  The  dangers  that  beset  youth 
in  American  life  are,  perhaps,  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  no 
other  state  of  society.  If  wo  can  guard  our  children  against  vice,  if, 
by  the  establishment  of  sodalities  and  Sunday-schools,  we  can  keep 
our  young  people  faithful  to  their  religious  duties,  we  accomplish 
all  t:hat  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  us.  Other  times  and 
more  favorable  circumstances  will  offer  for  the  work  of  intellectual 
education.  The  fallacy  contained  in  this  line  of  argument  was 
glanced  at  in  the  article  on  Dr.  Arnold  and  Catholic  Colleges.  It 
was  there  asserted,  that  the  attempt  to  teach  morality  without  lay- 
ing a  foundation  of  positive  dogmatic  truth,  without  presenting  to 
the  intellect  objects  for  its  knowledge  and  belief,  would  end  in  a  de- 
pforable  failure.  The  experience  of  any  observant  confessor  or 
teacher  will,  we  are  confident,  bear  us  out  in  our  assertion.  Intel- 
lect is  one  of  the  most  potent  instruments  of  religion.  A  refined 
and  educated  mind  is  u'ee  from  a  thousand  temptations  to  which 
the  uncultivated  are,  in  spite  of  virtuous  impulses  and  resolutions, 
too  frequently  exposed.  Young  people  fall  away  from  the  Church, 
because  instructors  do  the  very  thing  which  they  claim  as  a  merit, 
and  which  they  think  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  young  within 
Uic  path  of  duty.  Their  system  has  left  the  intellect  of  the  people 
a  blank,  but  it  will  not  and  cannot  remain  a  blank.  Objects  it  will 
find  for  its  meditation,  and  if  it  has  not  been  taught  to  thmk,  to  have 
a  keen  appetite  for  truth,  and  an  instinctive  readiness  in  detecting 
fidsehood,  we  need  not  be  jurprised  if  infidelity  in  manhood  is  the 
practical  result.  There  is,  in  the  natural  order,  no  better  safeguard 
against  skepticism  and  immorality  than  a  love  of  letters.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  dew  of  God*s  blessed  grace  filters  down  to  the  heart 
through  the  clear,  thoughtful  brain.  We  are  not  endangering  sal- 
vation, but  making  it  more  secure  when  we  aim  at  elevating  the 
standard  of  secular  education. 

The  destinies  of  education  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The 
iccomphshed  instructor  is  a  man  of  broad,  general  views,  of  deep 
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stady,  and  extensive  reading,  skilled  in  that  snblime  philosophy 
which  unites  science  and  literature  into  one  harmonious  whole,  and 
shows  how  the  unity  of  truth  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  distinct 
and  yet  inseparable  from  revelation.  He  is  a  moral  man,  a  true 
Christian,  a  lover  of  God  and  his  fellow  men.  Kind  and  affable, 
perfect  master  of  his  temper,  he  has  in  his  hand  the  golden  key  tJiat 
unlocks  all  hearts.  The  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  always  glowing  in  his 
breast  His  love  of  learning  is  pure  and  strong,  and  the  ambition 
of  his  life  is  to  communicate  that. love  to  others.  He  is  a  father 
and  a  friend  among  his  pupils,  for  only  thus  can  he  unite  their 
minds  with  his  by  the  bonds  of  reverence  and  love,  only  thus  cmi 
he  influence  them.  Their  access  to  him  is  at  all  times  easy,  and 
they  ever  meet  with  the  same  cordial  reception.  He  encourages 
mental  inquisitiveness,  a  love  of  questioning,  and  even,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  intellectual  pugnacity.  He  has  made  methods  of  edu- 
cation his  study  ;  the  teacher^s  duties  are  to  him  a  science,  just  as 
mathematics  or  metaphysics.  He  has  subjected  himself  to  be 
trained  by  those  skilled  in  education,  before  assuming  the  respon- 
sible position  of  an  instructor  of  youth.  He  has  been  taught  how 
to  teach.  He  adds  every  day  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  keeps 
pace  with  the  advance  of  science  and  letters.  The  present  is  for 
him  a  mirror,  in  which  he  sees  the  reflection  of  the  past.  He  is 
ever  drawing  analogies  between  what  is  and  what  was,  and  detects 
in  present  questions,  political,  social,  and  religious,  the  development 
of  principles  whose  germs  belong  to  an  earlier  age.  Reviews,  peri- 
odicals, newspapers,  theology,  law,  medicine,  literature,  art,  all  these 
he  knows  how  to  use  and  make  subservient  to  the  great  end  of  his 
life — the  formation  of  thinking,  energetic  men  for  society  and  for 
God.  He  has  chosen  his  profession  for  life ;  it  is  his  vocation ;  he 
does  not  look  upon  it  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else.  The 
school-room  and  the  professor*s  chair  are  to  him  home  and  family. 
In  them  his  thoughts,  interests,  and  affections  all  centre.  In  them 
he  lives,  in  them  he  hopes  to  die.  The  hallowed  stream  of  truth 
bears  him  along  on  its  placid^  bosom,  until  he  floats  out  on  the 
boundless  waters  of  the  ocean  of  Eternal  Truth,  the  wisdom  of  his 
Father  and  his  God. 

This  standard  may  be  placed  too  high ;  the  perfection  it  requires 
may  be  unattainable ;  yet,  the  loftier  the  aim,  the  greater  the  prob- 
ability of  reaching  at  least  a  respectable;  height. 

Our  teachers  consist  of  three  classes :  laymen,  religious,  and  eccle- 
siastics. We  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  the  great  drawback  to  the 
permanent  employment  of  lay  talent  in  educational  pursuits, — ^the 
want  of  adequate  remuneration.  This  evil  might  be  remedied,  at 
least  in  regard  to  colleges,  if  their  number  was  diminished.  We 
have  too  many  of  them,  and  not  a  few  are  one-horse  institutions. 
If  the  clergy  and  laity  were  to  unite  in  establishing  one  college  or 
university  for  the  country,  or  at  least,  one  for  each  of  the  six  ccclesia*- 
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tical  provinces,  the  revenues  which  are  now  divided  between  manj 
might  be  concentrated  on  one.  A  provincial  society,  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Catholic  education,  wonld,  sooner  or  later,  if  presided  over 
by  energetic  men,  be  patronized  by  the  people,  and  the  income  ac- 
cruing to  it  might  be  applied  to  endowing  professorships  in  the 
provincial  college.  Literary  work,  such  as  the  editing  of  books  and 
periodicals,  the  delivery  of  lectures  before  scientific  and  literary  in- 
stitutes, should  be  committed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  lay  profes- 
sors of  this  college  or  university.  The  compensation  thence  derived 
would  be  no  inconsiderable  item  added  to  the  professional  salary. 
Tet  some  people  are  so  thoughtless,  we  will  not  say  cruel,  as  to  im- 
agine that  authors  and  proressors  never  want  money.  They  are 
above  filthy  lucre ;  they  have  no  need  of  buying  food,  and  dress, 
and  books ;  they  and  their  families,  if  they  have  any,  are  not  sul)- 
ject  to  the  wants  of  vulgar  humanity.  Bread  and  butter,  pork  and 
beans,  are  meat  for  earth-plodders ;  literary  people  live  amidst  the 
stars  of  heaven  or  the  caves  of  ocean.  They  are  borne  aloft  by  the 
breath  of  praise  and  fame  to  the  summits  of  Parnassus  and  Olym- 
pus, where  they  feed  on  ambrosia,  and  drink  the  immortal  nectar  of 
the  gods.  What !  shall  a  Catholic  writer  or  lecturer  have  the  im- 
pudence to  ask  for  money  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  him  to  have  been 
invited,  a  thousand  miles  from  home,  by  the  Philaletic  or  Philo- 
gasflic  Society,  to  be  introduced,  by  its  president,  to  a  Catholic  audi- 
ence of  one  or  two  hundred  persons,  and  be  rewarded  for  his  jour- 
ney and  his  lecture  by  the  platitudinarian  pufis  of  the  next  Catholic 
weekly  I 

Necessity  compels  a  parish  priest  to  engage  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses  who  are  incompetent  for  their  work.  The  man  is 
out  of  money ;  he  has  picked  up  some  odds  and  ends  of  learning, 
and  is  willing  to  teach,  for  a  year  or  two,  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,  and  prepare  himself  meanwhile  to  handle  the  lancet  and 
compound  pills,  to  draw  up  a  deed  and  plead  a  cause.  Ho  is  to 
become  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  and  until  then  he  is  our  educational 
tbker.  The  maiden  or  matron  is  out  of  sewing  or  service,  and  is 
ready,  for  the  nonce,  to  turn  governess  or  schoolmistress.  Alas  I  for 
a  state  of  things  in  which  these  evils  must  be  tolerated.  We  despise 
quacks  and  pettifoggers,  and  keep  them  at  arm's  length,  and  yet  we 
allow  inexperienced,  incapable  teachers  to  experiment  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  young.  V{e  have  known  of  schools  and  of  classes  in 
college,  in  which  the  teacher's  uncouthness  of  manner  and  sins 
against  the  Queen's  English  would  disgrace  his  smallest  pupil.  The 
foture  soldier  is  subjected  to  a  severe  training  of  several  years  at 
West  Point ;  the  sailor  at  Annapolis ;  the  disciple  of  Galen  and 
Hippocrates  must  attend  a  course  of  lectures,  pass  his  examination, 
and  take  out  his  degree,  before  he  is  licensed  to  practice ;  Black- 
stone  and  Kent,  and  a  lawyer's  office,  are  the  elements  of  legal  edu- 
cation.   The  priest  ia  first  a  seminarian,  a  student  of  piety  and 
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theology  for  three  or  four  years,  before  he  is  commissioned  to 
preach  and  sacrifice, — and  yet,  with  cool  inconsistency,  we  imagine 
that  no  preparatory  training  is  necessary  for  the  college  professor, 
for  the  master  or  mistress  of  a  parish  school.  A  good  moral  char- 
acter, knowledge  of  a  little  arithmetic,  a  little  grammar,  and  very 
little  history,  and  an  empty  purse,  are  passports  to  a  pedagogne*8 
chair,  which  any  good-natured  Catholic  school  board  or  parish 
priest  will  readily  countersign.  This  system  will  put  good  men, 
pious  Christians,  at  the  head  of  the  schools,  but  it  will  not  secure 
able  teachers.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  to  confide  the  education  of  the 
very  young  to  second-rate  ability.  Education  has  been  defined  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  British  scholars  to  be  "a  process 
steadily  carried  on  through  years,  on  fixed  principles,  toward  a  def- 
inite end."  The  principle  is  to  be  fixed  and  acted  on  from  the 
outset,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  a  healthy  and  perfect  development.  A 
bad  beginning,  a  false  start,  mars  the  whole  work.  As  well  attempt 
to  build  a  house  on  cracked  and  loose  foundations,  as  to  expect  giv- 
ing a  proper  collegiate  or  university  education  to  the  young  man  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  whose  mind  was  tampered  with  and  stunted 
by  inefficient  teachers.  If  the  boy  or  girl  has  not  been  initiated  in 
the  right  method  of  studying,  the  case  of  the  youth  or  maiden  in 
the  later  teens  is  hopeless. 

Many  a  time  have  we  heard  bitter  and  yet  just  complaints 
from  professors  of  the  senior  collegiate  classes,  of  the  ruined 
mental  material  thrown  on  their  hands  by  the  incompetency  of 
those  having  charge  of  the  sophomore  and  freshman  depart- 
ments. Young  men  we  have  known  who  were  just  beginning 
to  have  faint  rude  ideas  of  study  and  education,  only  some  months 
before  graduation, — ^young  men  of  naturally  good  abilities,  yet  who 
had  idled  away  four  or  five  precious  years  in  college.  That  loss 
was  the  fault  of  the  ignorance,  unskilful ness,  and  sluggishness  of 
the  teachers  of  the  lower  classes,  or  rather  of  those*  who  placed 
them  over  those  classes.  Here  lies  one  of  the  roots  of  the  whole 
evil.  The  general  disregard  of  intellectual  pursuits,  the  distaste  for 
study  and  reading  which  characterizes  the  young  generation,  is  the 
consequence  of  negligent  training  in  the  beginning  of  school  life. 
Children  get  disgusted  with  the  dull  monotony,  the  endless  hum- 
drum, the  slavery  of  the  memory,  the  torpor  of  the  imagination  and 
reason,  which  are  enshrined  as  household  gods  in  the  school-room. 
Books  are  voted  a  bore ;  the  slate-pencil  and  the  chalk  are  toler- 
ated, because  they  are  philosopher's  stones  which  commute  all 
things  into  silver  dimes  and  go^en  dollars.  The  only  remedy  that 
can  reach  the  evil,  as  far  as  lay  teachers  are  concerned,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools, — of  institutions  which  shall  be  to  the 
teacher  what  military  and  naval  academies  are  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  what  the  seminary  is  to  the  secular  priest,  and  the 
novitiate  to  the  religious.   These  normal  schools  are  the  glory  of 
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the  GermaD  edncational  system.  France  adopted  them  from  Prus- 
sia, England  is  establishing  them,  and  they  have  taken  deep  root 
in  some  of  our  own  Eastern  States.  The  regulations  of  the  Prussian 
code  in  regard  to  Schullehren  Seminarieny  or  seminaries  for  school- 
teachers, are  in  the  main  as  follows :  These  seminaries,  or  normal 
schools,  are  to  be  established  in  towns  of  middling  size,  each  to 
consist  of  no  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  alumni.  In  departments 
where  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  equal,  each  religion  is  to  have 
its  own  normal  school.  A  complete  course  of  primary  instruction 
is  necessary  for  admission,  as  the  main  object  of  the  institution  is  to 
educate  in  the  science  of  teaching,  or  what  the  Germans  call  pcBda- 
goffies  and  didactics.  The  age  of  admission  is  from  sixteen  to 
eighteen,  and  the  course  lasts  three  years.  The  future  pedagogues 
are  taught  by  example  as  well  as  precept.  They  are  sent  to  one 
of  the  schools  of  the  town,  and  there  made  to  apply  the  theory  they 
Icam  in  the  normal  seminary.  Before  receiving  their  certificates 
as  licensed  teachers,  they  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination, 
by  a  commission  composed  of  two  clerical  and  two  lay  members. 
The  diploma  specifies  the  moral  character  of  the  aspirant  and  the 
degrees  of  his  qualification,  as  just  capable^  suffietsnUy  capable, 
eminently  capable.  Incompetency  is  cashiered  or  remitted  to  more 
diligent  studies.  The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  are  pub- 
lished semi-annually  in  the  official  papers  of  the  department,  and 
they  succeed  to  the  charge  of  the  schools,  as  vacancies  occur  and 
tbcir  rank  on  the  examiners*  list.  The  following  passage,  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  Essay  on  German  Schools,  we  give  unabridged ; 

*'  The  provincial  consistories,  in  electing  able  and  zealous  masters 
of  the  popular  schools,  should  engage  them  to  organize  extensive  as- 
sociations among  the  schoolmasters  of  town  and  country,  in  order  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  their  calling,  and  to  promote  their  improvement  by 
regular  meetings,  by  consultations,  conversations,  practical  experi- 
ments, written  essays,  the  study  of  particular  branches  of  instruo- 
tion,  reading  in  common,  well-chosen  works,  and  by  the  discussions  to 
which  these  give  rise.  The  directors  of  such  associations  merit  en- 
couragement and  support  in  proportion  to  their  application  and  suc- 
cess. By  de^ees,  every  circle  to  have  a  sooietv  of  schoolmasters. 
Distinguished  masters,  and  those  destined  to  the  direction  of  primary 
seminaries,  should  likewise,  with  the  approbation,  or  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  minister,  be  enabled,  at  the  public  expense,  to  travel  in  the 
interior  of  Uie  country  or  abroad,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
touching  the  organization  and  wants  of  the  primary  schools.  Zeal 
and  ability  in  the  master  to  be  rewarded  by  promotion  to  situations 
of  a  higher  order,  and  even  in  particular  oases,  by  extraordinary  re- 
compenses. The  provincial  consistories  to  prepare  tables  of  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  schoolmasters,  classed  according  to  their  emolument, 
sod  to  take  care  that  the  promotion  be  in  general  made  in  conformity 
to  these  lists.  No  term  of  service  affords  of  itself  a  valid  claim  to 
promotion ;  when  a  place  is  solicited  superior  to  that  for  which  the 
Vol.  II.— No.  L  4 
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petitioner  has  reoeired  a  oertificate«  an  examination  for  promotion 
must  take  place  before  the  same  authorities  to  whom  the  examina- 
tion for  appointment  is  intrusted.  Where  the  competency  is  noto- 
rious, examination  maj,  by  the  ratifying  power,  be  dispensed  with. 
The  departmental  authority  must,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  transmit 
to  the  ministry  a  list  of , all  masters  newly  placed  or  promoted,  with 
a  statement  of  the  value  of  the  several  appointments;  and  this 
authority  is  never  excusable  if  it  leave  personal  merit  without  em- 
ployment and  recompense,  or  the  smallest  service  unacknowledged.** 

Several  correspondents  in  the  July  nnmbers  of  the  Londcm  Week- 
ly Register  proposed  the  formation  of  an  association  of  the  Cath- 
olic teachers  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  conferences  on 
school  matters,  establishing  conrses  of  lectures,  promoting  social 
intercourse  among  the  members  of  the  same  profession  and  the 
same  religion,  and  last,  though  not  least,  providing  for  aged  and 
infirm  teachers.  The  project  is  excellent,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
meet  with  the  success  it  deserves.  Why  cannot  a  club  of  this 
kind  be  formed  among  our  own  teachers  ?  Why  can  there  not  be 
an  interchange  of  kind  offices,  of  thoughts  and  suggestions  on  ed- 
ucational subjects,  between  college  professors,  between  the  instruct- 
resses in  the  higher  branches  in  the  conventual  academics  ?  Each 
may  contribute  only  a  mite  of  information,  but  mites  have,  before 
this,  brought  down  the  blessing  of  heaven;  mite  societies  have, 
before  this,  wrought  miracles.  Mental  intercourse  is  a  necessary 
element  of  education,  of  intellectual  life.  Thought  generates 
thought,  enthusiasm  spreads  from  its  shrine  in  one  noble  heart  like 
wild-fire.  The  intercommunion  of  many  minds  on  the  same  sub- 
ject creates  similarity  of  views,  harmony,  and  unity,  and  these  to- 
gether form  Pesprit  de  corps.  The  soldier  is  a  soldier  because  he 
is,  day  and  night,  surrounded  by  soldiers  in  camp  and  garrison ; 
let  him  live  amid  civilians  for  any  length  of  time,  away  from  the 
mess-room  and  the  parade,  the  music  of  fife  and  drum,  and  his 
military  ardor  will  insensibly  cool.  Intercourse  with  those  of  our 
own  profession  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  a  proper  profes- 
sional spirit. 

If  a  society  of  the  kind  were  established  and  supported,  one  or 
two  members  might  be  delected  to  visit  and  report  on  the  educa- 
tional establishments  of  foreign  countries.  This  is  what  Protest- 
ants do.  Many  of  the  reforms  introduced  into  our  Common  School 
system  are  importations  from  abroad.  If  our  memory  serve  us, 
Horace  Mann,  late  President  of  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  a  man  de- 
servedly celebrated  in  the  annals  of  education,  visited  the  English 
and  continental  schools  and  universities,  and  many  of  the  sugges- 
tions with  which  his  addresses  and  reports  abound,  are  fruits  of  his 
travels.  JEtiam  ab  hoste  doceri  fas  est.  But  in  this  as  in  other 
matters  we  are  too  fond  of  talking  and  too  slow  in  acting.  What 
good  can  come  from  Nazareth,'*  cry  out  some  Catholics ;    what  is 
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tliei^  intollectnal  or  moral  in  Protestantism  worth  copying?"  We 
ans^^Y  words  of  our  Lord :  "the  children  of  this  world  are 

^iset  m  tlieir  generation  than  the  children  of  light." 

^  proceed  to  the  second  class  of  teachers, — ecclesiastics. 
Tbc^^  no  incompatibility  between  the  clerical  and  professional 
flftteS  some  of  the  newspaper  critics  have  charged  us  with  hold- 
^^S'  clergy  have  given  as  many  distinguished  men  to  science 

and  "terature  as  the  laity.    The  majority  of  chairs  in  Catholic  col- 
legea  atici  universities  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  are  held  by 
ecclesiastics.    All  that  we  asserted  was  the  impossibility  of  uniting 
tbe  Tnissionary  and  the  professorial  life.    If  the  priest  is  to  be  a 
teacher,  then  remove  him  entirely  from  the  out-door  work  of  the 
ministry.   Give  him  time  for  study,  for  thought,  for  writing,  and 
if  he  has  a  vocation  for  the  school-room  or  the  lecture-hall, 
l^ewill  succeed  as  well  as  a  layman.    But  for  heaven's  sake  do  not 
impose  on  him  sacerdotal  duties  which  interfere  with  his  academic 
Pursuits.   Do  not  require  of  him,  as  we  know  of  places  where  it 
^as  required,  to  take  care  of  a  parish  of  between  five  hundred  and 
one  tbonsand  people,  and  lecture  besides  to  two  or  three  classes  a 
day.  An  overworked  professor  cannot  discharge  his  duties  with 
satisfaction,  either  to  himself  or  his  students.    In  the  case  of  an 
ecclesiastical  professor  we  must  always  sharply  distinguish  between 
his  clerical  character  and  his  academic  character.    The  latter  is 
open  to  the  criticisms  of  the  public,  the  former  they  are  always 
bound  to  respect.    Yet  we  are  disposed,  at  times,  to  let  the  sanc- 
tuary encroach  on  the  lecture-room,  and  to  judge  of  the  clerical 
professor  as  we  would  judge  of  the  priest  at  the  altar  or  in  the 
pulpit.   In  the  latter  case  he  speaks  with  authority  as  God's  rep- 
resentative, in  the  former  his  academic  opinions  and  acts  are  to  be 
weighed  in  the  same  scales  as  those  of  a  lay  professor. 

Tne  evils  that  result  from  employing  seminarians  as  teachers  in 
colleges  were  briefly  pointed  out  in  our  last  article.  Not  one  in 
twenty  has  a  vocation  for  the  work,  and  they  necessarily  injure 
both  themselves  and  their  pupils.  If  a  young  ecclesiastic  shows 
decided  talent  and  inclination  for  instruction,  let  him  be  set  aside 
and  trained  up  for  a  professorship.  He  will  succeed  in  a  college, 
because  there  lies  his  vocation,  though  he  might  cut  a  very  sorry 
figure  at  the  head  of  a  parish.  The  indiscriminate  employment,  as 
teachers,  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  priesthood  has,  we  admit, 
some  advantages.  They  are  not  a  burden  to  the  diocese  for  which 
they  are  studying,  as  their  labors  in  the  school-room  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  their  tuition.  They  acquire  some  knowledge  of  boy-na- 
ture, and  consequently  of  man-nature.  But  these  advantages  are 
dearly  purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  time  that  ought  to  be  devoted 
to  the  wide  circle  of  ecclesiastical  science ;  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
true  seminary  spirit ;  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  pupil's  correct  mental 
^ing.  Talk  aa  you  please  about  the  energy  and  activity  that  a 
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college  professorship  or  tatorship  infases  into  a  yonng  man ;  what 
IS  it  worth  in  the  supernatural  order,  if  the  interior  spirit  he  gone ! 
Give  us  the  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  ecclesiastical  literature, 
the  man  of  God,  the  holy  man ;  he  is  the  priest  that  will  save  souls 
and  edify  the  Church. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  10th,  1860,  addressed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
XJllathome,  Bishop  of  I^irmingham,  England,  to  the  patrons  of  St 
Mary*s  College,  Otscott,  the  venerable  prelate,  alluding  to  the  sys- 
tem followed  in  that  institution,  says :  *^  The  divinity  students  are 
called  upon,  to  the  detriment  of  their  proper  pursuits,  to  supply  for 
the  deficiencies  of  older  professors."  He  then  proceeds  to  give 
notice  of  a  change  to  be  introduced :  "  A  complete  body  of  pro- 
fessors will  be  appointed  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  work  of 
teaching;  and  the  old  plan  of  largely  employing  divinity  students 
as  teachers,  will  be  gradually  abandoned,  i^ot  only  the  efficiency 
of  the  lay  department^  but  equally  that  of  the  ecclesiastical^  de- 
mands this  reformP 

The  very  large  majority  of  our  instructors,  male  and  female,  are 
religious ;  of  the  hundred  or  more  colleges  and  academies  in  this 
country,  more  than  eighty  are  under  their  direction.  They  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  at  home  in  the  class-room,  because  they  belong  to  or- 
ders which  make  education  one  of  their  chief  objects.  The  Bene- 
dictines, the  Dominicans,  the  Franciscans,  and  the  Jesuits,  wear 
the  academic  laurels  of  centuries  of  successful  teaching.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  learning  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world  were 
preserved  for  us  by  the  disciples  of  St.  Benedict ;  the  Dominicans 
and  the  Franciscans  triumphed,  by  the  splendor  of  their  talents  and 
the  vastness  of  their  erudition,  over  the  heresies  and  extravagances 
that  were  rampant  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  they  became  the  mouthpieces  of  science  and  literature,  and 
adorned  the  stately  fabric  of  scholastic  theology  with  the  wealth 
and  the  beauty  of  human  learning.  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Its  fame  is  wond-wido,  its  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches ;  it  has  been  to  the  army  of  Christ  and  St  Peter  what  the 
Tenth  Leffion  was  to  C»sar,  the  Janizaries  to  the  Sultans,  the  Old 
Guard  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  the  Zouaves  to  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle. 
Wherever  the  battle  rages  fiercest,  there  waves  the  banner  of  Loy- 
ola, with  the  immortal  motto.  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam.  That  ban- 
ner has  gone  down  in  many  a  disastrous  fight  only  to  be  raised 
again  in  loftier  triumph,  dripping  red  with  the  blood  of  Jesuit 
martyrs.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  aught  against  one  of  the  noblest 
bodies  of  men  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  the  Church  with  the 
record  of  their  virtues  and  their  genius,  their  struggles  and  their 
victories.  We  but  proposed  in  our  last  article  the  question :  Is 
the  system  of  education  adopted  by  the  colleges  of  the  Society  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  fitted  to  answer  the  wants  of  Catholic  youth 
in  the  nineteenth  f    There  seemed  to  us  a  disposition,  in  some 
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^^tterss  to  adhere  too  rigidly  to  an  antiaaated  system.  Conscrva- 
USED,  when  it  reaches  a  certain  limit,  becomes  old  fogyism,  as 
readily  as  progress,  when  not  rightly  controlled,  raajr  run  into 
h'cense  and  rebellion.  There  is  a  pliability  in  the  religious  orders, 
in  none  more  than  in  the  Society  of  Jesus,  by  which  they  can 
make  themselves  at  home  everywhere,  in  every  variety  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance.  The  saints  who  founded  them  did  not 
mean  them  to  fossilize,  but  to  advance  with  the  age,  to  change  their 
weapons  and  modes  of  attack  in  accordance  with  the  shifting  tac- 
tics of  the  world  and  the  devil.  Important  reforms  have  been 
lately  introduced  into  some  of  our  orders.  Schools  and  colleges 
have  been  discontinued  in  order  to  concentrate  numbers  and  talent 
on  a  few  leading  institutions.  This  move  is  worthy  of  all  praise, 
and  we  hope  that  it  will  be  imitated  by  seculars,  and  that  some  of 
the  colleges  and  academies  that  spring  up  after  each  vacation  like 
mnshrooms  after  rain,  will  soon  be  numbered  among  the  things 
that  were. 

The  mere  fact  of  entering  the  novitiate  of  a  religious  order,  will 
not  qualify  man  or  woman  to  be  a  teacher.  A  religious  vocation  is 
not  necessarily  a  professional  vocation.  Many  a  monk  can  sanctify 
himself  by  prayer  and  fasting,  and  sanctify  others  by  his  mission- 
ary labors ;  many  a  good  sister  can  emulate  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  in 
love  of  the  poor  and  orphans,  and  St.  Camillas  of  Lelli  in  tender 
care  of  the  sick,  and  yet  both  monk  and  nun  may  cgregiously  fail 
if  they  attempt  to  instruct  in  grammar  or  history,  in  mathematics 
or  theology.  Thev  leave  the  sphere  of  God's  special  providence 
when  they  install  themselves  in  a  school-room.  Even  the  con  tern- 
lative  orders,  and  those  destined  for  out-door  works  of  charity, 
ave  been  compelled  to  resort,  in  this  country,  to  education  as  a 
means  of  support  Necessity  knows  no  rule,  and  though  it  were 
desirable  that  there  should  be  religious  communities  of  men  and 
women,  for  the  sole  exclusive  object  of  education — communities 
which  should  admit  none  into  their  ranks  but  such  as  have  all  the 
requisites  of  mind  and  body  to  make  good  teachers, — yet  we  may 
tmst  that  God  will  not  entirely  refuse  to  bless  the  educational 
efforts  of  orders  whose  vocation  is  rather  to  the  spiritual  than  the 
intellectual,  who  are  distracted  from  the  duties  of  the  school-room 
by  a  thousand  other  calls,  provided  these  orders  energetically  labor 
to  fit  themselves  for  their  newly-assumed  work. 

Instructions  on  the  method  of  teaching  should  enter  into  the  no- 
vitiate  training  of  young  religious  destined  for  the  school  room.  In- 
tellectaal  life  must  exist  in  the  colleges  and  academies  of  religious 
as  well  as  in  those  of  seculars.    Even  nuns  and  sisters,  if  they  are 
to  be  teachers,  must  be  ladies  of  cultivated  minds,  fond  of  study 
of  reading.   God  defend  us  from  strong-minded  women ;  God 
forbid  that  any  daughter  of  St.  Angela,  St  TVancis  of  Sales,  or  St 
Vincent,  should  become  an  imitator  of  Fanny  Wright  or  Rev.  An- 
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toinctte  Brown ;  should  merge  her  womanhood,  the  modesty  and 
humility  of  her  religious  character  in  the  rough  obstreperousness  of 
an  intellectual  Amazon.  Yet  the  same  obligation  lies  on  nuns  and 
sisters  of  being  living  women,  that  lies  on  college  professors  of  being 
living  men.  They,  as  well  as  men,  must  learn  how  to  think  and 
reason,  if  they  would  teach  young  ladies  to  think  and  reason. 

The  cultivation  of  mind  necessary  for  a  teacher  is  the  result  of 
proper  training  in  youth,  and  of  a  general  acquaintance  with  liter- 
ature in  maturer  age.  Modern  literature  is,  we  will  not  say  anti- 
Catholic,  but  un-Catholic,  and  yet  it  must  be  mastered  by  Catholic 
teachers,  if  they  would  keep  pace  with  the  age,  and  discharge  their 
•duties  to  their  pupils.  Literary  pursuits  make  sad  inroads  on  the 
domain  of  spirituality;  they  often  take  off  the  bloom  of  tender 
piety,  and  dry  up  the  fountains  of  unction.  When,  however,  the 
requirements  of  one's  state  of  life  demand  literary  tastes,  then  duty 
and  conscience  bid  us  apply  to  study  and  miscellaneous  reading, 
and  God  will  take  care  that  no  harm  comes  of  it.  Religious,  espe- 
cially in  the  female  orders,  may  fall  into  the  mistake  of  attaching 
too  much  impoi-tance  to  mere  emotion  or  sentiment,  and  may  feel 
very  scrupulous  about  reading  a  Protestant  historian  like  Ranlce  or 
Prescott ;  and,  as  for  a  Protestant  novelist,  like  Scott  or  D' Israeli,  the 
mention  of  the  names  would  scandalize  them.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood. Nuns  or  sisters  not  engaged  in  education,  have  no 
business  with  secular  literature ;  for  them  all  history,  all  poetry,  all 
science,  all  art,  are  summed  up  in  the  crucifix.  But  for  those  en- 
gaged in  tuition,  particularly  in  the  higher  classes  of  conventual 
academies,  literature  is  necessary ;  and  we  see  not  how  they  can  do 
the  task  set  them,  if  their  rule  absolutely  debars  them  from  a  large, 
well-selected  library  of  poetry  and  standard  works,  in  history,  biog- 
raphy, natural  science,  poetry,  and  romance.  If  they  are  to  teach, 
they  must  have  the  means.  The  attention  of  convent  authorities 
has  not,  we  are  certain,  been  drawn  to  this  want  and  the  necessity 
of  supplying  it.  Only  educated  women  can  infuse  a  love  of  learn- 
ing into  ffins,  and  educated  women  you  cannot  have  if  the  school- 
sister  is  allowed  only  Thomas  k  Kempis  and  Butler's  Lives  of  the 
Saints.  Newspapers  and  reviews  cannot  be  dispensed  with  any 
more  than  books.  They  are  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  of  its 
changes, — religious,  social,  and  political.  What  a  shame  to  have 
Catholic  school-girls  answer  an  examiner  that  Lombardy  belongs  to 
Austria,  because  a  geography  printed  in  1858  says  so;  or  that 
Parry  and  Franklin  made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  north  pole, 
on  the  authority  of  atlases  ten  years  old.  Their  pious  teachers 
never  heard  of  Victor  Emanuel  and  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  nor  of 
Dr.  Kane  and  the  open  Polar  Sea.  If  the  rule  of  existing  orders 
requires  the  exclusion  of  literature,  and  forbids  sisters  and  nuns  to 
exercise  their  intellects  on  any  but  purely  ascetic  subjects,  then  let 
us  have  a  new  order  that  will  be  exclusively  devoted  to  education. 
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^liall  enforce,  by  mle,  intellectnal  activity  on  its  members,  and 
^^ire  talent  as  one  of  the  requisites  for  admission.    The  wants  oi 
^^Ames  demand  it    We  should  have  hesitated  to  make  the  sug« 
^^on,  had  not  the  necessity  of  changes  of  the  kind  been  forcibly 
^Mght  to  our  attention  by  the  enlightened  remarks  of  religious 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  young 
ladies  of  a  high  order  of  talent  to  enter  the  novitiates.  One 
main  reason  is  because  the  convents  themselves  do  not  give  the 
education  necessary  to  prepare  successful  teachers.  Ecclesiastical 
seminaries  are  mainly  recruited,  as  far  as  the  native  priesthood  is 
concerned,  from  the  colleges ;  the  novitiates  of  the  religious  female 
orders  from  the  conventual  schools.    If  the  latter  do  not  send  out 
accomplished  pupils,  they  cannot  expect  accomplished  teachers 
when  the  former  school-girl  becomes  a  sister.     In  the  majority  of 
cases  our  best  instructresses  were  not  educated  in  Catholic  acade- 
mies.  According  to  the  present  system,  the  evil  goes  on  perpet- 
uating itself.    Inefficient  teachers  form  inefficient  pupils,  and  they, 
in  turn,  become  inefficient  teachers;  and  so  the  sad  work  pro- 
gresses. 

The  third  and  last  point  of  our  remarks  concerns  the  9y9tem  of 
our  colleges  and  schools,  parochial  and  conventual.  The  radical 
feult  of  the  system  is  that  it  attempts  too  much, — that  it  attempts  to 
unite  elements  the  most  heterogeneous,  as  opposite  as  the  poles. 
There  are  institutions  among  us  which  combine,  under  the  same 
roof,  the  infant  school,  the  primary  school,  the  grammar  school, 
the  secular  college,  the  preparatory  seminary,  and  the  theological 
seminary, — institutions  where  the  whole  curriculum  of  sacred  and 
profane  science  is  taught,  from  c-ar-t,  cat,  and  twice  two  are  four, 
up  to  the  philosophv  of  the  Absolute,  the  highest  re^ons  of  pure 
mathematics,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Thomists,  Scotists,  and  Con- 
graists  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  in  grace ;  and  yet  all  these 
elements  are  expected  to  work  in  and  out  of  one  another  with  per- 
fect harmony.  The  poor  professor  is  expected  to  turn  a  somerset, 
with  all  the  agility  of  a  circus  clown,  from  theology  into  arithme- 
tic, thence  head  over  heels  into  Latin  or  history,  back  into  gram- 
mar, and  forward  into  Holy  Scripture. 

Such  institutions  are  literary  monsters,  seven-headed  hydras. 
Heaven  send  us  some  Bellerophon,  to  do  battle  with  them,  and 
unite  off  the  supernumerary  heads.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished 
UDtil  college  is  separated  from  ecclesiastical  seminary, — until,  in  fact, 
we  adopt  either  the  English  or  the  German  system.  Let  a  primary 
ichool  be  a  primary  school,  a  college  a  college,  a  university  a  uni- 
versity, an  ecclesiastical  seminary  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and 
only  that,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  The  evils  of  the  olla- 
podrida  system  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  colleges  of  England  have 
been  so  briefly  and  ably  pointed  out,  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
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prelates  of  the  English  hierarchy,  that  we  prefer,  instead  of  pursu- 
ing our  own  line  of  remarks,  to  give  the  letter  which  he  puhlished 
on  the  10th  of  last  July,  announcing  the  changes  to  be  introduced 
in  St  Mary's  college,  Oscott.  We  take  refuge  behind  the  vener- 
able name  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  B.  Ullathome,  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

Complaints  have  been  lately  heard  in  various  quarters,  of  the 
inefficiency  of  our  colleges ;  but  It  should  be  remembered  that  they 
becan  their  career  under  circumstances  of  gpreat  trial  and  difficulty, 
and  with  very  slender  resources,  and  that  they  were  obliged  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  very  limited  circle,  on  the  lowest  possible 
terms.  Hence,  the  work  of  conducting  them  has  been  one  of  cleri- 
cal devotedness  and  self-denial,  which  has  not  always,  perhaps,  been 
duly  appreciated.  I  will  put  the  case  in  a  brief,  but  I  think  an 
intelligent  form.  Catholic  parents  have  been  in  the  habit  of  expect- 
ing from  our  colleges  a  course  of  education  on  a  very  expanded 
system,  and  ranging  ^m  the  first  work  of  a  preparatory  school  to 
the  concluding  studies  of  a  university.  And  this  course  of  studies 
they  have  expected  to  be  accomplished  within  the  period  allotted  in 
this  country  to  a  grammar  school.    Nor  is  this  all. 

**£ver  reckoning  on  the  indulgent  kindness  of  the  clergy,  and 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  training  on  system,  as  the 
best  preparation  for  any  future  career,  individual  families  have  re- 
quired their  sons  to  be  put  into  exceptional  lines  of  study,  which 
mrow  them  off  the  regular  course.  The  evil  that  results  from  this 
interference  with  uniform  system  is  four-fold. 

Whilst  the  plan  of  studies  is  already  too  widely  extended  for 
efficient  trainins,  it  is  constantly  disturbed  and  interfered  with ;  the 
professors  are  harassed  and  distracted  from  their  proper  work ;  tiie 
pupils  gain  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  tne  many  subjects 
between  which  their  attention  is  divided  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
establishment  necessarily  suffers.  In  the  old  public  schools  of  this 
country  a  youth  is  educated  up  to  his  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
year ;  and  by  that  time  he  has  acquired  in  regular  course  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  two  classical  languages,  employed  as  instru- 
ments of  training  rather  than  for  fining  information,  English,  a 
certain  amount  of  geography  and  history,  arithmetic,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  mathematics.  To  these  has  been  lately  added,  in  some  of 
them,  a  knowledge  of  French.  During  the  same  period  of  life,  a 
Catholic  youth  is  supposed  in  one  of  our  collets  to  have  completed 
his  classical  education,  and  to  have  included  m  that  education  two 
or  more  modem  languages,  besides  his  own,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  a 
course  of  the  physical  sciences  ;  whilst  an  additional  year  or  so  is 
supposed  to  ipve  him  a  course  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy. 

In  a  word,  by  the  time  he  has  reached  his  eighteenth  or  nine- 
teenth year,  his  college  is  expected  to  have  performed  for  the  Cath- 
olic youth  the  four-told  office  of  a  preparatory  school,  a  ffranmiar 
school,  a  college,  and  a  university.  1  put  from  sight  the  nmctions 
of  that  college  as  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  because  I  am  simply 
considering  its  relations  with  its  lay  students.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  a  statement  of  the  whole  case. 
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This  vast  amount  of  teaching  is  expected  to  be  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  what  is  paid  for  the  training 
eiven  to  a  youw  at  one  of  the  old  endowed  schools  of  the  country. 
And  yet,  for -the  causes  mentioned,  a  much  larger  number  of  teach- 
ers is  rei|uired  by  us  for  not  half  the  number  of  scholars  that  fre- 
quent the  public  schools  so  often  referred  to. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  can  a  college  sustain  a  high 
character  for  efficiency  ?  The  clergy,  indeed,  devote  themselves 
to  the  work  from  a  high  principle.  They  work,  it  may  be  said,  al- 
most if  not  altogether  gratuitously,  at  a  task  that  is  always  laborious 
and  often  thankless.  And  the  divinity  students  are  called  upon,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  proper  pursuits,  to  supply  for  the  deficiency 
of  older  professors.  But  it  is  gpratifying  to  ooserve  that  the  laity  as 
well  as  clergy  see  that  the  time  has  now  come  for  gradually ,  but 
effectually  ameliorating  this  state  of  things ;  and  the  Allowing  prin- 
ciples have  been  adopted  as  a  ^idance  in  this  work  of  reform.  The 
system  of  studies  requires  to  be  wisely  limited  in  its  earlier  period, 
and  rather  directed  to  open  and  train  the  faculties  than  to  fill  the 
mind. 

**  For  to  the  young  especially,  a  thorough,  though  limited  knowl- 
edge is  much  better  than  a  more  extensive,  but  less  accurate  one. 
The  course  will  be  so  arranged  that  those  who  follow  it  regularly 
will,  at  the  proper  age.  be  perfectly  qualified  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions now  required  for  military  or  civil  employments,  at  home  or  in 
India. 

It  will  be  requisite  that  the  pupils  henceforth  received  into  the 
college  should  follow  the  regular  course  of  the  establishment. 

•*  A  complete  body  of  professors  will  be  appointed,  and  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  the  work  of  teaching ;  and  the  old  plan  of  largely  em- 
ploying divinity  students  as  teachers  will  be  gradually  abandoned. 

Not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  lay  department,  but  equally  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical,  demand  this  reform. 

Aud,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  step,  the  pension  will 
be  raised  to  all  pupils  entering  the  college  after  this  time.  The  full 
particulars  of  this  change,  as  also  the  programme  of  the  course  of 
studies,  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  1 
will  only  add  that  it  is  proposed  to  continue  and  enlarge  the  system 
of  voluntary  competitive  examinations,  with  valuable  prizes  o£Pered  to 
the  most  successful  candidates,  which  has  already  been  found  to  be 
productive  of  mi\ph  good  during  the  past  year,  and  generally  to  do 
more  for  the  encouragement  of  emulation  throughout  the  whole 
coUege." 

In  an  article  on  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Review  for  J  859,  we  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  an  educated  clergy.  The  combination  of  seminary  and  secular 
college  renders  it  impossible  to  give  a  high-toned,  finished,  literary 
training  to  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The  wants  of  the  mis- 
sion coropel  our  bishops  to  give  but  a  short  course  to  their  semina- 
rians. '  That  young  man  is  fortunate,  indeed,  who  has  been  allowed 
to  devote  three  full  years  to  the  study  of  theology,  Sacred  Scrip- 
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tare,  and  Church  history.  We  have  known  cases  of  persons  having 
been  ordained  after  their  first  year's  theology ;  and  some  have 
graduated  in  ecclesiastical  science,  after  an  extensive  course  of  six 
months.  Certainly  every  moment  of  a  seminarian's  'limited  time 
is  as  precious  as  gold.  How  can  you  expect  him  to  fulfil  the 
precept  labia  sacerdotis  ctnttodient  scientiam  ;  how  can  you  expect 
nim  to  be  a  scholar  ready  to  hold  his  own  and  defend  the  Church 
in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  Protestant  society,  if  you  distract 
and  worry  him,  and  break  his  spirit  in  the  seminary,  by  the 
arduous  labors  of*  prefectship  or  tutorship  ?  Arduous  labors  they 
are,  if  perfectly  performed.  Ten  years  of  the  seminary  life  has 
convinced  us  of  the  fact  that  the  better  the  teacher  or  prefect,  the 
worse  the  seminary,  and  vice  versa.  Those  who  devote  themselves 
energetically  to  college  studies,  lose  the  spirit  of  their  state,  neglect 
their  ecclesiastical  studies,  and  finally  suffer  shipwreck  of  their  vo- 
cation ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  young  man  who  is  devoted 
to  his  purely  ecclesiastical  duties — who  wishes  to  become  a  pious 
and  learned  priest, — cannot  but  repine  at  a  system  which  makes 
this  impossible.  The  union  of  seminary  and  college  was  the  re- 
sult of  necessity.  At  a  time  when  ecclesiastical  institutions  could 
not  depend  for  their  support  upon  the  contributions  of  the  faithful, 
a  plan  was  devised,  first,  we  believe,  by  the  venerable  Bishop 
Dubois,  of  enabling  seminarians  to  clothe  and  educate  themselves 
by  teaching  boys  in  a  secular  school  attached  to  the  seminary. 
That  was  fifty  years  ago.  Things  are  quite  different  now.  The 
laity  are  able  and  willing  to  support  the  diocesan  or  provincial 
seminary,  but  many  of  them  demur  to  contribute  to  »  mixed  in- 
stitution, when  the  secular  may  swallow  up  the  spiritual,  and  when 


sities  of  the  case,  be  engrossed  by  collegiate  interests.  It  is  the  old 
difficulty,  in  another  form,  of  the  two  orders,  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal.  Church  and  State.  During  the  late  quests  for  Papal 
alms,  many  Catholics  said,  "  We  are  willing  to  give  to  the  Pope 
as  the  head  of  the  Church,  as  the  representative  of  the  spiritual 
order,  but  we  will  not  contribute  to  his  wants  as  a  temporal 
prince."  We  do  not  say  that  they  were  right,;  wo  only  state 
a  fact. 

Superiors  and  professors  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries  are  painfully 
impressed  with  the  want  of  general  knowledge,  of  preparatory  men- 
tal training  shown  by  many  students  of  theology.  They  are  en- 
deavoring to  build  the  sublime  stucture  of  ecclesiastical  science 
without  the  foundation  of  classical  studies,  and  the  attempt  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  miserable  failure.  There  is  no  way  of  reme- 
dying the  evil  but  that  pointed  out  by  J.  W.  C,  in  the  article  on 
**  Vocations  to  the  Priesthood,"  in  the  last  number  of  the  Review, 

Boys,  belonging  to  this  country,  manifesting  hopeful  signs  of  an 
ecclesiastical  vocation,  must  be  set  aside  from  a  tender  age,  and 
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trained  in  preparatory  seminaries,  by  accomplished  teachers,  in  all 
the  branches  of  a  classical  education.  Do  not  send  them  to  the 
theological  seminary  until  they  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  modern  literature ;  until  they  are,  in  every  respect,  competent 
to  master  metaphysics  and  divinity.  The  plan  that  we  proposed 
fifteen  months  ago,  of  making  the  diocesan  seminaries  feeders  to  the 
metropolitan  seminary,  was  sneered  at  by  some  of  our  critics,  as 
provincial.  We  confess  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  force  of 
the  objection ;  there  may  be,  however,  more  in  it  than  we  see. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  it  is  true,  admonishes  each  bishop  to  pro- 
vide a  seminary  for  his  own  diocese,  and  advises  a  provincial  semi- 
nary only  in  case  the  individual  dioceses  are  too  poor  to  support 
their  own.  But  we  have  an  example,  in  our  own  day,  that  must 
forever  silence  all  objections,  of  the  erection  of  a  metropolitan  or 
provincial  seminary,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  coexistence  of  the  local  or  diocesan  seminary. 
Pope  Pius  IX.,  by  letters  apostolic  of  June,  1863,  founded  in  Rome, 
in  the  buildings  of  St  Apollinaris,  the  Serninario  Pio,  "  in  which" 
(we  quote  the  words  of  the  bull)  "  faithful  clerics  chosen  from  all 
the  dioceseSf  may  gratuitously  be  imbued  with  piety,  the  ecclesias- 
tical spirit,  and  literature." 

Each  of  the  seventy-eight  dioceses  of  the  Pontifical  States  pos- 
sei^ses,  in  the  Seminario  Pioy  one  scholarship.  Sinigaglia,  because 
it  is  the  Pope's  native  place,  has  two.  "  Clerics,"  says  the  bull, 
"having  received, at  least,  the  first  tonsure,  taken  from  the  diocesan 
seminary,  are  to  be  preferred  ;  for  their  education,  undertaken  by 
the  care  of  their  own  bishop,  aflfords  no  slight  testimony  of  their 
future  progress  and  of  their  vocation.''  Why  can  we  not  imitate 
the  example  of  the  Holy  Father  ?  Two  or  three  metropolitan  sem- 
inaries, or  theological  universities,  could  coexist  with  the  diocesan 
institutions,  and  would,  in  fact,  elevate  their  character  by  supplying 
them  with  superiors  and  professors.  Nothing  ia  wanting  to  the 
success  of  educational  reform  but  union,  combination,  harmony  of 
view,  and  action.  But,  unfortunately,  geographical  institutions 
and  local  interests  can  exist  in  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  in  politics. 
To  the  winds  with  all  paltry  jealousies ;  let  us  stand  together, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  heart  to  heart,  and  our  irresistible  onslaught 
will  sweep  the  field  clear  of  all  obstacles. 

The  clunination  of  the  ecclesiastical  from  the  lay  element  in  our 
institutions  of  learning  is  only  one  step,  though  a  mighty  one,  in 
the  work  of  reform ;  it  is  the  breaking  of  the  first  gleam  of  light  on 
chaos,  but  chaos  still  remains.  The  college,  to  fulfil  its  mission, 
roust  rid  its  skirts  of  the  grammar  school,  it  must  exclude  infants 
and  boys,  and  admit  only  young  men,  and  them  only  after  they  have 
proved,  by  satisfactory  examination,  that  they  have  already  mas- 
tered the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar,  history,  and  arith- 
metic  According  to  the  present  system,  there  are  huddled  to- 
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getber  in  one  honse,  individaals  from  five  to  twenty-five,  and  the 
youngster  who  can  scarcely  put  on  his  own  clothes  and  is  learning  to 
make  potrhooks  in  his  copy-book,  is  as  much  a  collegian  as  the  student 
who  is  learning  the  choral  odes  of  the  (Ediptis  Tyrannus^  or  dis- 
cussing with  Plato  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  We  cannot  under- 
stand what  a  college  should  be  without  turning  to  the  history  of 
education. 

With  the  foundation  of  the  Benedictine  order,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, a  brighter  and  more  intellectual  era  dawned  upon  the  world, 
over  which  an  Egyptian  darkness  of  ignorance  had  orooded  since 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  hundred  years  before.  The  disci- 
ples of  St  Benedict  established  schools  in  their  monasteries,  chiefly, 
however,  for  the  education  of  their  own  novices,  or  those  who  showed 
marks  of  a  religious  vocation.  The  laity  were  still  in  the  mental 
bondage  of  ignorance.  In  the  eighth  century,  cathedral  schools 
were  founded,  and  the  cause  of  education  was  promoted  by  the  con- 
gregations of  canons  first  originated  by  St.  Chrodogany  of  Metz, 
and  generally  imitated  by  the  more  learned  and  pious  of  the  clergy 
throughout  Europe.  Then  came  Charlemagne,  at  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century.  "  He  had  in  mind,"  says  Bulaeus,"  to  found  two 
kinds  of  schools,  less  and  greater ;  the  less  he  placed  in  bishops'  pal- 
aces, canons'  cloisters,  monasteries,  and  elsewhere ;  the  greater,  how- 
ever, he  established  in  places  which  were  public  and  suitable  for 
public  teaching;  and  he  intended  them  not  only  for  ecclesiastics, 
but  for  the  nobility  and  their  children,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
poor  scholars  too ;  in  short,  for  every  rank,  class,  and  race."  In  a 
letter  addressed,  on  his  return  from  Rome,  in  787,  to  the  prelates 
of  his  dominions,  the  great  emperor  says  :  **  It  is  well  that  episco- 
pal establishments  and  monasteries  should  pay  attention  to  liter- 
ature, in  addition  to  the  routine  of  their  regular  life  and  the  practice 
of  their  holy  religion.  They  who  endeavor  to  please  God  by  a  good 
life,  should  not  neglect  to  please  him  by  correct  phraseology.  Al- 
though it  is  better  to  live  a  good  life  than  to  become  learned,  still 
knowledge  precedes  action.  Each  one,  then,  should  understand 
whatever  he  aims  at  doing;  and  the  mind  comprehends  its  duty 
better  in  proportion  as  the  tongue^  in  praising  Qod,  is  free  from 
mistakes  of  language.'' 

The  public  schools  which  Charlemagne  established  were  not  uni- 
versities. They  contained  only  the  faculty  of  Arts,  or  what  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  called  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  whereas  a 
university  contains,  in  addition,  the  faculties  of  Theology,  I/aw,  and 
Medicine;  teaching,  as  its  name  implies,  all  science,  human  and 
divine.  William  of  Champeaux,  and  Abelard,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century,  were  the  real  founders  of  the  university  of 
Paris, — the  mother  and  model  of  all  the  most  celebrated  universi- 
ties of  Europe.  Drawn  by  the  reputation  of  the  professors  of  the 
new  institutions,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  students  flocked 
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from  the  civilized  world  to  Paris,  Bologna,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Sal- 
amanca, and  Annaffh.  The  congregation  of  sncb  vast  numbers  of 
individuals,  with  all  the  waywardness  and  passionate  impulses  of 
youth,  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  led  to  the  most  serious  evils.  Law- 
lessness and  the  grossest  immorality  were  rampant  in  the  university 
cities.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  colleges  were  established, 
first  by  the  religions  orders,  for  those  of  their  own  members  who 
went  up  to  the  universities,  and  then  for  all  students,  lay  or  clerical, 
by  private  bequests,  or  the  academic  authorities  themselves.  These 
colleges  were  lodginff-houses  for  the  students  of  the  university.  In 
them  they  were  subject  to  a  discipline,  intellectual  and  moral, 
founded  in  some  measure  on  the  system  prevailing  in  monasteries. 
Tutors  and  prefects  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that 
those  comnutted  to  their  charge  rehearsed  the  lectures  they  had 
heard  in  the  schools  from  the  professors  of  the  universities,  applied 
diligently  to  private  study,  and,  above  all,  regulated  their  moral 
conduct  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  religion.  No  classes  were 
taught  in  the  colleges, — the  duty  of  instruction  devolved  entirely 
on  the  university.  They  were  merely  academic  boarding-houses  or 
hotels.  The  system  has  survived  in  some  of  the  colleges  of  Rome. 
The  students  of  the  Irish,  Scotch,  Greek,  and  Belgian  colleges  do 
not  attend  class  in  their  own  institutions,  but  frequent  the  schools 
in  the  Roman  college,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits  or  those  of 
the  Propaganda. 

In  lapse  of  time,  some  of  the  professors  of  the  universities 
established  courses  of  lectures  in  the  colleges.  Somewhat  later,  one 
of  the  four  faculties,  of  Arts,  Theology,  Law,  or  Medicine,  was  perma- 
nently located  in  them,  and  then,  finally,  some  colleges  practically 
became  universities,  by  having  under  their  roof  lectures  m  all  four 
faculties.  They  still  retained  the  name  of  colleges,  though  their 
original  character  had  disappeared,  and  they  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  universities,  as  do  now  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  George- 
town, in  our  own  country.  The  evils  that  attend  the  union  of  uni- 
versity and  college  have  been  ably  pointed  out  bv  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  The  wealth  that  accrued  to  the  colleges  from  numerous 
foundations  of  scholarships  enabled  them,  at  times,  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  superior  authoritv  of  the  university,  and  to  monopolize  func- 
tions which,  by  established  law  and  custom,  belonged  to  the  organ- 
ized academic  body,  represented  by  the  university,  of  which  Siey 
formed  but  parts.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  colleges,  in  their  later 
form,  remained  institutions  of  liberal  education  in  all  or  some  of  the 
four  university  faculties,  and  were  entirely  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  public  or  grammar  schools.  From  their  inmates  they  ex- 
acted a  preparatory  training  or  a  satisfactorv  primary  education. 
They  only  entered  who  aspired  to  the  learned  professions,  to  a  life 
of  literary  pursuits,  or  whose  rank  and  wealth  sought  literary  refine- 
ment and  high  mental  culture  as  their  most  becoming  ornaments. 
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We  do  not  advocate  the  necessity  of  collegiate  education  for  all. 
Youths  destined  for  commerce  or  agriculture  do  not  need  a  libnral 
education,  though  itwould  not  injure  them  or  unfit  them  for  their  pur- 
suits. A  farmer  would  not  be  less  successful  in  his  rural  occupations 
by  having  a  tincture  of  letters ;  nor  would  a  merchant  be  less  cap- 
able of  surmising  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  and  the  rise  or 
fall  of  stocks,  by  having  a  clear,  well-trained,  educated  mind.  But 
for  the  professions,  for  the  Church,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  hos- 
pital, a  liberal  education  is  demanded.  Young  Catholic  lawyers 
and  doctors  complain  of  the  hopelessness  of  competing  with  the 
Protestant  members  of  their  profession.  **  Fair  play  is  not  given 
ns,"  they  say ;  "  the  fact  of  being  a  Catholic  damns  a  man  legally, 
politically,  and  medicinally."  So  they  console  themselves  with 
smoking  cigars  and  frequenting  bar-rooms,  and  doing  the  dirty 
work  of  some  prominent  politician,  by  beating  up  the  German  and 
Irish  Vote. 

The  objection  is  the  sheerest  folly  and  excuse  for  ignorance,  in- 
dolence, and  dissipation.  Let  them  be  educated  men,  men  of  study, 
men  of  determined  energy  and  perseverance,  and  their  Catholicity 
will  be  no  drawback  to  triumphant  success.  Our  countrymen  are 
not  such  fools  as  to  care  a  straw  whether  a  man  be  Jew  or  Turk, 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  if  he  be  the  best  man  in  his  line  of  business. 
They  will  patronize  him,  and  he  will  make  his  fortune  and  his 
name.  He  will  do  honor  to  his  religion,  and  his  fellow-citizens  will 
do  honor  to  him.  There  was  once  a  mayor  of  Cork,  who  had  a 
Protestant  and  a  Catholic  leg.  It  was  the  delight  of  his  worship  to 
thrust  his  Papist  limb  into  every  mud-hole  he  met,  and  in  this  de- 
lectable Orange  amusement  he  completely  smashed  it,  sickened,  and 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh.  Yankee  Protestant  zeal  does  not  go  so 
far;  it  peruses  the  Bible  with  one  eye,  and  with  the  other  keeps  a 
shrewd  watch  over  the  dollars  and  cents,  and  the  hcec  omnia  adjicien- 
tur  vohis  of  this  world. 

If  a  Papist  hand  is  more  skilful  in  manipulating  with  the  scalpel 
and  dissecting  knife,  Yankees  will  not  reject  it  and  allow  a  disciple 
of  Luther,  Calvin,  or  Theodore  Parker  to  hack  and  mangle  their 
bruised  limbs.  If  nature  has  given  a  keener  intellect  to  a  Catholic 
lawyer,  which  he  has  improved  by  education ;  if  he  has  taken  care 
to  develop  to  the  full  his  gift  of  the  gab,  the  American  will  have  no 
objection  to  give  his  gratitude  and  his  cash  to  the  man  who  has  won 
his  suit  Let  our  young  Catholics  secure  the  benefit  of  a  finished 
college  education,  let  them  keep  aloof  from  low  associations,  from 
Phoenix  clubs  and  United  Irish  societies,  and  they  will  leave  their 
mark  on  their  time  and  country.  If  national  or  religious  prejudices 
impede  their  onward  career,  let  them  show  flght,  not  with  the  fist 
or  bowie-knife,  but  with  the  mind,  the  tongue,  and  the  pen,  and 
they  will  conquer. 

^  The  plan  we  propose  is  to  separate  colleges  from  grammar 
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schools,  to  admit  noDe  into  the  forraeT  who  have  not,  by  public  and 
private  tuition,  acquired  the  elements  of,  and  made  some  progi-esa 
in  English,  Greek,  and  Latin  literature.  The  best  model  that  we 
can  adopt  is  the  Prussian  system.  It  recognizes  four  grades  in  edu- 
cation, four  distinct  and  separate  classes  of  institutions, — the  pri- 
mary or  elementary  school,  the  high  school  or  progymnasium,  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  university.  All  these  are  different  parts,  per- 
lonning  different  functions  of  one  grand  harmonious  system,  under 
the  direction  of  the  State.  It  is  this  that  gives  them  unity,  and 
nnity  and  greatness  always  go  together.  Nothing  can  be  done  for 
Catholic  education  in  America,  until  the  dioceses  combine  their 
efforts,  until  some  of  the  effete  institutions  that  now  cumber  the 
land  be  suppressed,  until  the  remaining  colleges  or  gymnasia  be 
made  feeders  to  two  or  more  grand  universities.  We  care  not  in 
whose  hands  the  central  authority  over  the  whole  system  be  lodged, 
whether  of  committee  or  of  an  individual,  lay  or  clerical,  provided 
the  individual  on  the  committee  understands  our  needs,  and  knows 
howand  is  willing  to  supply  them.  What  I  With  our  dozen  of  Cath- 
olic weeklies,  or  weaklies — for  the  terms  are  often  synonymous, — 
onr  scores  of  dozens  of  colleges,  our  national  and  geographical  prej- 
ndices,  we  are  abusing  the  advantages  which  American  freedom 
pves  us ;  trampling  under  foot  opportunities,  the  like  of  which  the 
Church  has  rarely  enjoyed  ;  bringing  defeat  and  disgrace  upon  our- 
selves and  our  religion ;  and  making  American  Catholicity  a  by-word 
of  reproach  among  the  nations.  So  much  for  the  glaring  evil  of  our 
system,  the  attempt  to  combine  in  one  institution  discordant  ele- 
ments. There  is  another  which  prevails  in  nearly  all  the  schools, 
colleges,  and  academies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, — that  of  neg- 
lecting the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  overtasking  the 
memory.  The  study  of  words  is  substituted  for  the  study  of  ideas. 
Boys  and  •girls  are  compelled  to  get  by  rote,  catechism,  history, 
geography,  and  grammar.  If  a  stranger  were  to  enter  the  classes, 
and  inquire  the  rationale  of  this  or  that  grammatical  rule ;  if  he 
were  to  request  the  pupil  to  apply  to  the  present  the  history  of  the 
past,  both  teacher  and  student  would  stare  with  astonishment.  And 
yet  only  thus  is  knowledge  acquired.  Memory  can  supply  facts,  but 
we  have  knowledge  when  the  intellect  has  mastered  these  facts,  di- 
gested them,  traced  them  to  their  origin,  and  contemplated  them  in 
their  development  and  result. 

It  would  require  the  patience  of  Job  to  suppress  a  burst  of  honest 
indiffnation  at  the  tom-foolery,  tlie  loss  of  time,  the  debauching  of 
the  higher  intellectual  powers  prevailing  in  some  educational  estab- 
lishments. Teachers,  male  and  female,  go  into  the  school-room 
with  cloudy  brains  and  ic^  hearts,  run  the  pupils  through  the  les- 
son, helter-skelter,  and  a  sigh  of  relief  escapes  them  when  the  irk- 
some task  is  over.  They  never  advert  to  the  effect  of  personal  in- 
f  aeocje,  in  the  training  of  youth,  by  associating  with  them  in  their 
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recreative  hours  as  friends  ratber  than  superiors ;  of  exciting  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  by  speaking  on  scholastic  subjects,  by  reading  in 
class,  or  even  in  times  of  reutxation,  passages  from  standard  authors, 
on  points  connected  with  their  studies.  Some  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments of  our  school  life  were  those  spent  under  the  tuition  of  Mr. 

I  ,a  convert  and  a  Jesuit,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  now  dead.  He 

communicated  to  a  class  of  young  men,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  num- 
ber, his  own  ardent  enthusiasm  in  intellectual  pursuits.  Perfect 
master  of  English  literature,  he  instructed  and  delighted  his  students 
by  reading  aloud,  and  commenting  on  England's  most  distinguished 
writers.  Sometimes  in  the.  midst  of  an  eloquent  exhortation,  the 
bell  would  ring  for  recreation,  and  then  the  excited  students  rushed 

to  the  door  to  bar  the  professor's  egress.    "  No,  Mr.  I  they 

said,  "  wc  will  not  let  vou  go  yet,  return  to  your  chair,  and  finish 
what  you  have  to  say.  In  one  of  the  very  best  of  our  female  acad- 
emies, situated  in  western  Virginia,  one  of  the  sisters,  to  relieve  the 
tedium  of  a  long  recreation,  reads  to  the  young  ladies  select  passages 
from  English  authors,  pausing  from  time  to  time  to  collect  their 
opinions  and  remarks,  and  to  give  her  own.  The  result  that  at- 
tends this  exercise  shows  that  the  youthful  mind  needs  only  the 
stimulant  of  personal  intercourse  to  be  led  into  the  field  of  thought, 
of  real  intellectual  activity,  and  to  work  with  a  zeal  that  more  than 
repays  the  teacher,  and  offers  the  surest  earnest  of  future  excellence. 

Our  task  is  finished.  From  the  abundance  of  our  heart  we  have 
written  sincerely,  conscientiously,  candidly.  To  give  offence  has 
been  far,  very  far  from  our  intention.  But  we  defy  a  man  of  any 
honesty  of  purpose  to  have  lived  for  years  in  our  colleges  and  sem- 
inaries, and  not  wish  to  do  what  God  enables  him  to  do  to  reform 
them.  And  if,  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  work  imposed  on  him 
by  an  overmastering  impulse,  a  keen,  abiding,  smarting  sense  of 
academic  evils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  ease  with  which  many 
of  them  could  be  remedied  if  Catholics  were,  but  for  one  instant, 
to  stand  above  their  passions  and  prejudices,  their  blind  veneration 
for  the  present  system  because  it  is  the  work  of  their  forefathers, — ^if 
in  these  circumstances  he  draws  down  on  himself  the  censure  of 
those  whom  from  his  heart  he  reveres  and  loves ;  if  he  is  cut  off 
from  the  sympathy  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  marked  as  a  black 
sheep  in  the  fiock,  then  he  can  but  turn  to  his  conscience  and  his 
God,  and  humbly  trust  that  the  seed  that  is  now  sown  in  sorrow 


may  one  day  be  reaped  in  joy. 


W.  J.  B. 
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Art.  in. — Le  Pro^res  par  le  Chrtstianisme.  Conferences 
de  Notre-Dame  ae  Paris^  1856-1860.  Par  le  Eeverknd 
Pj&re  Fiux,  de  la  Compagnie  de  Jesns.  Paris,  Le  Clere 
&  Cie. ;  1858-1860.    5  Tomes  8vo. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  profound  and  brilliant  Con- 
firencea  of  Father  Felix  were  some  time  since  briefly  no- 
ticed in  our  pages.  Since  then,  we  have  received  two  ad- 
ditional volumes,  which,  with  the  fifth,  for  1860,  not  yet 
received,  complete  the  series.  We  must  reserve  a  full  an- 
alysis and  appreciation  of  the  whole  series  till  the  last 
volume  reaches  us.  In  the  meantime  we  call  attention 
especially  to  the  fourth  volume,  which  treats  of  "The  Prog- 
ress of  Society  by  Christianity,"  for  we  wish  to  offer  some 
few  remarks,  which  we  trust  will  prove  neither  inopportune 
nor  unimportant,  on  a  topic  it  suggests  to  our  mind,  and  in 
which  we  ourselves  just  now  take  no  slight  interest.  We  beg 
our  readers  to  understand,  however,  that  it  is  the  topic  sug- 
gested rather  than  the  Conferences  themselves,  on  wnich  we 
propose  to  make  our  comments. 

Father  Felix,  unless  Father  Lacordaire,  the  eminent 
Dominican,  be  an  exception,  is  unquestionably  the  first 

fjreacher  in  France,  and  is  not  an  unworthy  successor  of  the 
amented  Pere  de  Ravignan.  His  Conferences  strike  us  as 
models  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  in  brilliancy  of  style,  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  expression,  depth  of  thought,  ear- 
nestness of  tone,  and  richness  of  illustration,  they  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  modem  series  of  sermons  we  have  read  or 
neard.  The  pi-eacher  is  a  man  who  thinks,  and  has  thor- 
oughly studied  his  subject,  and  if  there  are  here  and  there 
views  to  which  we  cannot  assent,  they  are  the  views  of  a 
mind  of  no  ordinary  capacity,  and  such  as  a  man  may  en- 
tertain without  discredit  to  his  understanding  or  his  general 
attainments.  We  esteem  him  the  more,  the  more  thor- 
oughly we  penetrate  his  spirit  and  master  his  doctrine ;  yet, 
as  we  said  on  the  former  occasion,  his  Conferences  do  not 

auite  satisfy  us,  chiefly,  however,  because  they  are  not  what 
lieir  title  led  us  to  expect.  From  the  title,  by  our  own 
fault  it  is  very  possible,  we  were  led  to  expect  a  discussion 
of  progress  in  the  sense  the  word  is  usually  taken,  and  to  be 
shown  that  progress  requires  and  receives  the  aid  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  we  find  that  the  progress  he  treats  is  the  prog- 
7oL.  n.— No.  I.  6 
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ress  by  grace  in  the  interior  life  of  individnals,  and  in  society, 
only  in  so  far  as  the  exterior  is  the  exponent  of  the  interior. 
He  discusses,  we  grant,  a  progress  infinitely  superior  to  that 
which  we  exnected  him  to  discuss,  but,  nevertheless,  not  it, 
and  not  in  all  respects  easily  attainable  without  it. 

The  reverend  mther  will  permit  us  to  say,  and  we  do  bo 
with  all  deference  and  respect,  that  we  think  (regard  had  to 
the  state  of  things  in  Europe^  these  Conferences  were  not 
well  timed,  and  that  they  would  have  been  more  opportune 
and  more  really  useful,  if  they  had  been  preached  from 
1846  to  1850,  ten  years  earlier,  when  the  immediate  danger 
to  European  society  was  from  socialism,  communism,  and 
red  republicanism.  It  is  always  necessary,  we  grant,  that 
people  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  should  understand,  that 
without  religion  and  stable  government,  society  cannot  sub- 
sist and  penorm  its  appropriate  functions;  but  even  this 
great  truth  may  be  presented  at  such  a  time,  05  under 
such  circumstances,  as  to  have  the  effect  of  error,  and  to 
operate  unfavorably  both  to  moral  and  social  progress. 
Brought  out  and  insisted  on  with  peculiar  emphasis  when 
the  danger  is  from  the  efforts  of  power  to  extinguish  free- 
dom and  suppress  all  voices  and  all  institutions  favorable 
to  liberty,  it  can  only  tend  to  alienate  minds  opposed  to 
despotism  from  both  religion  and  autl\ority.  At  the  time 
these  Conferences  were  preached  thei*e  was  a  manifest  in- 
crease of  infidelity  in  France,  provoked  by  the  alliance  of 
the  clergy  with  tne  new-fangled  Caesarism  of  the  day,  and 
the  savage  bitterness  with  which  their  most  influential  or- 
gans treated  the  noble  and  disinterested  men  who,  having 
for  twenty  years  fought  the  battles  of  liberty  and  religion 
with  success,  regrettSl  in  the  Imperial  Constitution  the  ab- 
sence of  all  adequate  guaranties  of  political  freedom,  dis- 
cussion, and  publicity.  Was  this  the  time  to  insist  specially 
on  authority  ? 

In  1848  society  itself  was  threatened  in  its  very  founda- 
tion by  the  mad  theories  and  mad  deeds  of  revolutionists 
and  anarchists ;  and  the  friends  of  order  and  religion,  who 
had  so  bravely  struggled  during  so  many  years  for  political 
and  religious  liberty,  without  in  the  least  changing  or  aban- 
doning any  principle  they  had  ever  possessed,  rallied  to  the 
standard  of  authority,  and  labored  with  what  power  and  in- 
fluence they  had  to  restrain  the  revolution,  to  roll  back  the 
tide  of  anarchy,  to  rorestablish  order,  and  to  save  society. 
They  did  not  labor  to  restore  the  old  regime,  or  to  re-estao- 
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lish  the  old  ffovernments  against  which  they  had  warred, 
and  which  the  revolution  had  prostrated ;  they  accepted 
the  republic  the  revolution  proclaimed  in  France,  and  sim- 
ply sought  to  make  it  an  orderly  republic,  compatible  alike 
with  refigion  and  social  well-being ;  they  denounced  not  the 
concessions  made  to  popular  demands  m  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  the  smaller  German  states,  nor  did  they  demand  their 
revocation  when  the  danger  to  power  was  over ;  they  only 
labored  to  restrain  the  revolution,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
prostrating  European  society,  and  establishing  the  reign  of 
anarchy  on  its  ruins.  But  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
do  this  without  accepting  the  aid  of  the  partisans  of  the  old 
regime  everywhere  overthrown  or  menaced.  The  confla- 
gration was  raging,  and  they  must  accept  help  to  check  and 
extinguish  it,  let  it  come  whence  it  might.  There  was  in 
consequence  danger  that  after  the  revolution  had  been  mas- 
tered, tiie  sovereigns,  or  their  ministers,  taking  a  wrong  les- 
son from  their  recent  fright,  would  seek,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  influence  ol  the  panic  themselves  had  created, 
would  encourage  them  to  seek,  to  crush  out  liberty  as  well 
as  the  revolution,  and  to  re-establish  the  very  system  with 
more  stringency  than  before,  which  had  provoked,  and,  in 
many  minds  sincerely  attached  to  order  and  religion,  had 
justified  the  revolutionary  movement.   They  saw  this  dan- 

SiT,  and  we,  acting  with  them,  warned  our  readers  to  be  on 
eir  guard  against  it  so  early  as  October,  1848;  but  the 
more  pressing  danger  was  from  the  excesses  of  liberty,  and 
effectual  precautions  against  the  excesses  of  power  could 
not  well  be  taken. 

But  long  before  these  Conferences  were  preached  to  the 
men  of  France,  the  counter-revolution  had  triumphed,  and 
all  danger  from  the  socialists,  communists,  and  red  republi- 
cans, save  as  a  reaction  against  despotic  power,  had  passed 
away.  The  danger  was  then  from  the  other  side,  x  et  the 
reverend  father  seems  totally  unaware  of  this  fact,  and  pro- 
ceeds as  if  things  remained  as  they  were  in  1848 :  yet  in 
that  very  year  1848,  the  revolution  had  been  defeated, 
crushed,  in  France,  and  order  re-established  under  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  follow- 
ing year  the  German  princes  had  recovered  their  authority, 
Charles  Albert  had  been  repulsed  from  Lombardy,  the  Mazzin- 
ian  republic  had  been  put  down  at  Borne,  the  Hungarian  re- 
bellion suppressed,  and  Venice  reduced.  Power,  after  1850, 
was  everywhere  triumphant,  and  order  was  nowhere  seri- 
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onslj  threatened.  The  moyements  of  the  revolutionists  were 
only  the  spasmodic  motions  of  the  serpent's  tail  after  its 
head  has  been  severed  from  the  body.  Even  then  it  was 
manifest  to  every  man  of  some  little  foresight,  that  the  dan- 
ger was  not  from  the  revolution,  but  from  the  reaction  of 
Mithority  against  it.  What  was  foreseen  in  1860  was  an 
actual  fact  m  1856.  The  old  system  had  been  revived  in 
most  European  countries,  and  the  French  empire^  based  on 
a  new-fangled  Csesarism,  itself  reposing  on  expost  facto  suf- 
frage, had  been  restored,  and  the  most  stringent  measures 
of  repression  were  everywhere  adopted  against  every  species 
of  liberty,  except  the  liberty  of  praising  Csesar  and  insult^ 
ing  religion.  At  this  moment  these  Conferences  were  com- 
menced, with  the  apparent  design  of  bringing  the  sacred 
lessons  of  religion  to  sustain  authority,  whicn,  in  the  public 
mind,  could  only,  mean  despotism. 

There  are  certain  lessons  which  ministers  of  religion,  as 
well  as  ministers  of  state,  would,  do  well  to  learn  and  profit 
by, — that,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  after  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  for  dghteen  hundred  years,  no  religious 
teaching,  no  religious  discipline,  no  possible  education  or 
governmental  repression  will  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  revo- 
mtious,  and  keep  tibe  people  quiet  and  contented  under  des- 
potism, or  what  they  regard  as  despotism.  The  Church 
nas  too  well  educated  the  people,  too  thoroughly  imbued 
them  with  the  conviction  tnat  power  without  right  or  jus- 
tice is  without  authority,  and  may  be  resisted  witnout  diso- 
bedience to  God,  for  that  any  longer  to  be  possible.  All 
effoits  to  reconcile  them  to  Ceesarism,  or  to  any  govern- 
ment that  adopts  the  maxim,  All  for  the  people,  nothhig 
by  the  people which  allows  them  no  free  thought,  no  free 
speech,  no  initiatory  movement,  and  no  effective  voice  in 
the  management  of  public  aflfairs,  will,  however  supported, 
prove  abortive.  Whether  you  hail  this  as  the  harbinger  of 
a  glorious  future,  or  deprecate  it  as  the  forerunner  of  anti- 
christ, it  is  a  fact,  and  as  a  fact  must  be  met  and  dealt  with. 
All  attempts,  whether  by  ministers  of  religion  or  by  ministers 
of  state,  to  re-establish  social  peace  on  the  basis  of  political 
absolutism,  can  end  only  in  grave  injurv  both  to  religion 
and  society.  The  passion  for  change  has  become  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  To  war  against  it  is  as  idle  as  to  plant  your- 
self on  a  railway,  and  command  the  locomotive,  thundering 
on  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  to  stop  and  go  no  far- 
ther. You  may  be  crushed,  but  its  speed  will  not  be  chediL- 
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ed.  We  speak  of  what  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  providence 
ofGk)d,  not  of  what  is  possible  to  his  miracaloos  power : 
we  restrict  not  his  power,  nor  attempt  to  interpret  his  secret 
purposes.  In  his  ordinary  providence,  we  are  not  afraid  to 
ass^  that  peace  on  the  old  system  between  the  European 
populations  and  the  TOvemments  is  not  possible.  The  war 
will  continue,  markea  by  alternate  victories  and  defeats  for 
each  party.  Tie  excesses  of  power  will  give  the  victory  to 
the  mob ;  the  excesses  of  the  mob,  in  turn,  will  ^ve  the 
victory  to  power ;  and  each  alternate  victory  or  defeat  will 
only  loosen  still  more  the  bonds  of  society,  and  render  the 
war  more  desperate  and  vindictive. 

We  agree,  assuredly,  with  Father  Felix,  that  religion  is 
necessary  to  render  people  truly  loyal  to  authority,  and  that 
authority  \&  necessary  to  liberty  and  social  progress, — the 
two  great  truths  he  develops  with  equal  force  of  thought 
and  orillianc^  of  language.  Here,  certainly,  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  him,  for  his  thesis  was  ours  from  1844  till  1850, 
and  his  Conferences  were  preached  in  substance  in  our  pages 
some  years  before  he  preached  them  in  the  Church  of  Notre- 
Dame  of  Paris.  Yet  it  is  always  necessarpr  in  our  assertion 
of  authority  to  be  on  our  guara  against  giving  it  an  origin 
or  a  character  incompatible  with  national  and  individual 
freedom.  The  reverend  father's  theory  of  authority,  if  he 
intend  on  the  one  hand  it  shall  be  power,  and  on  the'  other 
a  support  to  freedom,  requires,  in  our  judgment,  some  im- 
portant qualifications. 

"Authority,  considered  in  its  origin,**  he  says,  "comes  fVom 
creation.  He  who  is  creator  is  author,  and  be  who  is  author  is  au- 
thority in  relation  to  what  he  creates.  This  reason  of  authority  is 
radical ;  it  is  in  the  root  of  things,  and  is  written  in  the  root  of 
words.  Strictly  speaking,  God  is  the  only  authority,  for  he  is  the 
only  creator.  He  is  master  of  all,  for  he  is  the  beginning  of  all. 
But  men,  associated  to  his  creative  power,  are  associated  also  to  his 
anthority,  in  so  far  as  their  acts  are  creative.  Where  in  imitation  cf 
Ood  free  agents  create,  there  is  authority.  In  this  sense  there  are 
authorities  in  science,  art,  and  literature.  He  who  creates  order  in 
ideas,  and  makes  them  resplendent  in  speech,  is  an  authority,  and 
not  meaningless  is  the  expression.  Royalty  of  speech,  which  we  find 
in  all  languages.  Wherever  men  encounter  genius  displaying 
creative  power  in  its  works,  they  say,  Behold  an  authority.  In 
vain  do  we  protest  against  this  domination  ;  it  asserts  itself. 
fore  their  like  men  rise  to  the  honor  of  authority  just  in  proportion 
at  they  manifest  creative  power. 
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"  On  these  principles,  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  the  true  notion  and  the  last  reason  of  social 
authority.  Social  authority  is  also  creative  power,  the  power  of 
founding  society,  the  efficacious  force  of  arranging  men  in  order  to 
the  end  of  their  association.  Authority,  with  the  Divine  concur- 
rence, creates  society ;  and,  as  God  the  world,  continues  its  creation 
in  governing  it.  A  man  appears  in  a  nation ;  men  are  in  strife ; 
things  are  m  ruin ;  the  people  are  in  servitude ;  society  is  in  the 
dust;  by  a  power  communicated  to  him  by  God,  he  unites  all 
men,  restores  all  things,  makes  a  free  people,  a  prosperous  society. 
That  man  is  authority.  Whether  God  gives  him  power  immediately 
as  he  did  to  Moses,  or  through  the  intervention  of  secondary  causes 
co-operating  with  his  providence,  that  man,  with  God,  creates  so- 
ciety, and  having  created,  preserves  it,  and  is  its  lord  and  master. 
Parties  may  deny,  rivals  may  contest,  enemies  may  attack  his  au- 
thority,  but  authority  it  is,  and  will  be.  Society  is  not  deceived 
in  him  ;  and  owing  in  its  creator  its  master,  it  says  to  him :  '  You 
are  able  to  create  order,  liberty,  productiveness — ^in  a  word,  society; 
command,  we  obey.' " — ^Tome  iv.  pp.  10-12. 

The  reverend  Father,  in  his  eagerness  to  bum  incense  to 
CsBsar,  forgets,  for  the  moment,  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  priest  of  God,  before  -whom  kmgs  and  kaisers  are 
simply  men,  standing  on  a  level  with  the  humblest  of  their 
subjects.  We  cannot  concede  the  pretence  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon put  down  the  revolution,  re-established  order,  and 
created  society  in  France ;  for  tlie  revolution  had  been  de- 
feated and  order  restored  before  he  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene,  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
the  French  army  under  General  Cavaignac.  All  we  can 
^ve  the  nephew  of  his  uncle  credit  for,  is,  that  he  and  his 
triends  succeeded  in  rendering  insecure  the  republic  he  had 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend,  and  bjr  a  well-managed  coup- 
cPetat  overtnrew  the  national  authority,  and  seated  himself 
in  the  throne  he  and  they  had  made  vacant ;  for  we  make 
no  account  of  the  suffrages  of  the  nation,  given  export  facto^ 
after  he  had  usurped  the  supreme  authority,  and  left  the 
nation  no  choice  but  him  as  supreme  dictator  or  anarchy 
and  its  horrors.  His  special  merit  is  in  having  so  managed 
as  to  force  or  persuade  the  French  people  to  aodicate  their 
own  authority,  and  vote  themselves  slaves. 

**  This  doctrine,**  the  author  continues,  "  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  consecration  of  material  force,  and  the  glorification 
of  despotism.  Authority,  thus  conceived,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a 
moral  power.   Let  it  come  from  the  suffrages  of  the  nation,  Uic 
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right  of  birth,  or  a  providential  situation  clearly  manifesting  the  will 
of  God,  the  power  to  create  or  restore  society  is  essentiaUy  moral, 
and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  very  nature  of  things  that  society  should 
be  guided  to  its  end  by  material  force.  Authority,  at  need,  may  use 
material  force  to  remove  an  obstacle  interposed  between  it  and  the 
end  of  society,  but  the  material  force  can  never  be  the  social  au- 
thority itself.  Armed  or  unarmed  with  material  force,  the  social 
authority  remains  in  its  ground  as  in  its  essence,  the  efficacious 
power  of  creating  society,  that  is  to  say,  of  creating  order,  liberty, 
productiveness, ....  order  by  giving  it  stability,  liberty  by  giving 
It  activity,  and  productiveness  through  stability  and  liberty.  It  is, 
therefore,  for  society  the  reason  of  being,  growing,  and  producing, 
— ^the  supreme  reason  of  social  progress."— iJw/.  pp.  13,  14. 

There  is  in  this  doctrine  a  slight  touch  of  the  Hero-wor- 
ship for  many  years  so  energetically  preached  to  us  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  It  places  the  right  to  govern  in  ability, 
and  with  Carlyle  makes  king  come  from  con,  can-ing, 
that  is,  Able-man.  He  has  the  right  who  has  the  ability 
to  govern  society.  He  is  your  real  God-ordained  king, 
kaiser,  president,  or  governor ;  all  others  are  shams,  simu- 
lacra, and  the  sooner  thev  are  sent  back  to  the  pit  whence 
they  have  ascended,  the  better  for  society.  Does  the  illus- 
trious preacher  intend  to  endorse  this  doctrine,  and  thus  re- 
solve tne  rights  of  man  into  the  mights  of  man  I  He  derives 
authority  from  author,  both  as  to  the  word  and  the  thin^. 
The  man's  authority  depends  on  his  creative  power,  or  his 
power  to  imitate  the  creative  act  of  God.  It  is  then  an  in- 
nerent  and  personal  power.  How,  then,  can  it  come  from 
national  suffrage,  the  right  of  birth,  or  a  providential  situa- 
tion? In  the  one  case  he  makes  power  a  personal  and  in- 
defeasible right,  in  the  other  case  he  makes  it  a  trust  from 
God,  or  from  society,  or  from  both.  How  does  he  reconcile 
the  two  contradictory  theories  and  make  them  one  ? 

The  distinction  between  authority  and  material  force  is 
important.  Authority  may  use  material  force  as  an  instru- 
ment, but  is  never  itself  material  force.  Nothing  more 
true.  But  who  has  the  right  to  use  material  force  as  an  in- 
strument of  government  ?  The  preacher's  doctrine  answers, 
he  who  has  the  ability,  which  excludes,  of  course,  all  idea 
of  moral  and  political  right.  If,  again,  authority  be  essen- 
tially moral  power,  the  government  which  has  no  moral 
power  and  can  sustain  itself  only  by  a  permanent  resort  to 
material  force,  has  no  authority.  Then  it  has  no  right  to 
govern ;  then  no  right  to  use  material  force ;  then  in  using 
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it,  it  is  a  tyranny,  and  there  is  no  treason,  no  crime,  no  sin, 
in  resisting  and  attempting  to  subvert  it ;  for  tyranny  has 
no  rights,  and  where  no  rights  are  violated,  no  wrong  is 
done.  French  Jacobins  and  Italian  Carbonari  will  harolv 
ask  for  more  than  this.  If  you  arm  the  government  with 
physical  force,  which  it  may  use  to  sustain  itself  whenever 
It  judges  proper,  you  confound  authority  with  physical  force 
itself,  unless  you  have  already  establisned  the  right  of  the 
government  to  use  physical  force.  How  will  you  explain 
and  establish  this  right? 

Father  Felix  defines  authority  to  be  the  eflScacious  power 
to  create  or  to  restore  society,  and  maintains  that  the  prince 
has  the  right  to  govern,  because  he  creates  social  order,  liber- 
ty, productiveness.  K  his  moral  power  meets  grave  obsta- 
cles, tliat  fact  alone  proves  that  it  is  not  in  itself  alone  effica- 
cious, and  therefore  that  it  is  not  authoritv.  Then  the  resort 
to  physical  force  is  tyranny.  The  preacher  forgets  that  he 
must  recognize  the  right  of  government  when  resisted  and 
its  moral  force  is  inefficacious,  or  else  he  cannot  assert 
its  right  to  use  material  force,  for  it  is  only  where  moral 
power  fails  that  material  force  is  needed.  Father  Felix  is  a 
Christian  preacher,  and  can  no  more  intend  to  assert  order 
without  liberty,  than  liberty  without  order.  He  is  right 
in  founding  authority  on  creation,  but  only  in  the  case  of 
God,  who  only  is  creator.  ^Authority  in  God  is  a  right,  but 
not  in -man,  who  has  no  proper  creative  power,  and  it  is  only 
by  a  figure  of  speech  we  say  of  any  man  he  is  authority. 
His  error  lies  in  founding  civil  authority  on  man's  act  imi- 
tative of  the  divine  creative  act,  instead  of  founding  it  on 
the  act  of  God,  immediately  or  mediately  delegating  it  to 
man.  God  does  not,  as  he  supposes,  del^ate  the  authority 
through  the  medium  of  the  act  of  the  prince,  but  by  hjg 
own  act,  mediate  or  immediate.  He  may,  if  he  choose, 
delegate  it  immediately  to  an  individual,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moses,  or  to  a  particular  family,  as  in  the  case  of  the  family 
of  David;  but  ordinarily  he  delegates  it  to  the  nation, 
and  through  the  nation  to  the  prince,  who  is  therefore 
accountable  for  it,  both  to  God  and  to  the  nation.  This 
makes  power  in  whose  hands  soever  lodged  a  trust,  and 
liable  to  forfeiture;  in  opposition  to  the  divine  and  indefeasi- 
ble right  of  kings  defended  by  the  English  Solomon  and 
his  Anglican  divines,  from  whom  Bossuet  seems  to  have  bor- 
rowed it.  In  God  power  is  a  right,  in  man  it  is  a  trust.  No 
man  has  created  other  men  or  society,  and  if  per  irnposH- 
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bile  he  had,  he  would  have  no  right  by  virtue  of  hie  creative 
act  to  govern  them ;  because,  as  creature  himself,  he  belongs 
to  God,  in  all  he  is,  in  all  he  has,  and  in  all  he  can  produce 
by  his  faculties.  J^on  est  potestas  nisi  a  Deo.  The  ri^ht 
of  the  prince  is  derived  from  God,  who  alone  is  the  livmg 
law,  not  from  his  personal  and  inherent  creative  power. 

Father  Felix  proceeds  in  his  theory  of  authority  on  the 
supposition  that  simple  moral  checks  on  power  are  adequate 
safeguards  of  liberty.  In  this  he  lacks  tne  practical  experi- 
ence of  the  statesman.  He  himself  is  aware  that  power,  to 
maintain  order,  must  be  permitted  at  need  to  use  material 
force;  but  liberty  is  as  essential  to  society  as  order;  and  if 
authority  needs  material  force  to  protect  order,  how  much 
more  must  society  need  material  force  of  some  sort  to  pro- 
tect liberty?  The  experience  of  all  ages  proves  that  power, 
with  material  force  at  its  command,  is  sure  to  encroach  on 
freedom,  if  not  prevented  by  material  checks  in  the  very 
constitution  of  the  state.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  mankind 
rejects  all  the  simple  and  absolute  forms  of  government,  as 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy ;  and  the  statesman  seeks 
to  temper  one  absolute  form  with  elements  borrowed  from 
the  others,  to  constitute  what  is  called  mixed  government ; 
Md  by  a  wise  division  and  distribution  of  powers  to  guard 
against  the  abuses  of  authority  without  impairing  its  unitv 
or  efficiency.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  accustomed  to  laud  the  aa- 
mirable  provision  in  the  old  Roman  Constitution  of  the 
Tribunitial  Veto,  which  while  it  left  to  the  Patricians  the 
positive  exercise  of  authority,  prevented  them  from  adopt- 
ing and  carrying  out  any  measure  offensive  to*  the  Plebs. 
A  constitutional  negative  of  some  sort  on  power  when  it 
would  go  beyond  its  just  limits  is  necessary,  if  we  mean  the 
government  shall  maintain  a  free  as  well  as  a  submissive 
people. 

We  had,  indeed,  no  right  to  ask  a  statesman  in  the 
preacher,  but  we  have  the  ri^ht — ^if  he  chooses  to  discuss  a 
topic  intimately  connected,  either  by  its  own  nature  or  by 
time  and  circumstance,  with  the  political  passions  of  the  day 
-»to  ask  that  he  avoid  defending,  in  the  name  of  religion,  a 
theory  that  makes  the  prince  the  living  law,  and  which, 
when  it  favors  not  Jacooinism,  sustains  the  worst  form  of 
Oesarism.  We  doubt  not  the  excellent  intentions  of  the 
preacher,  but  we  doubt,  perhaps  we  more  than  doubt,  the 
wisdom  or  Justice  of  associating  the  interests  of  religion 
with  a  political  system,  not  enjoined  in  the  Gospel,  wfaicn  is 
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opposed  by  the  living  thought  and  intelligence  of  the  age, 
which  alienates  vast  numbers  from  the  Church,  and  which 
all  experience  proves  can  be  sustained  only  by  the  most 
stringent  system  of  repression.  The  Church  is  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  independent  and  complete  in  and  by  herself.  She 
prescribes  for  her  children  no  particular  form  of  civil  polity, 
and  her  interests,  whether  spiritual  or  material,  are  neces- 
sarily attached  for  all  times  and  places  to  no  one  form  of 

?Covemment.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen,  I  may  have  my  po- 
itical  preference,  and  even  a  very  decided  preference, — ^but 
let  it  be  what  form  it  may,  I  have  no  right  to  demand  for  it 
the  positive  sanction  of  the  Church,  or  to  put  it  forth  in  her 
name  as  the  Catholic  form  of  civil  society.  It  is  enough 
that  she  does  not  condemn  it.  The  very  worst  service  we 
can  render  her,  is  to  labor  to  involve  her  in  the  political 
movements  and  party  conflicts  of  the  day,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad. 

As  a  spiritual  kingdom,  the  Church  represents  the  spir- 
itual order  in  the  government  of  human  anairs ;  and  as  tnat 
order  changes  not,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever, 
she  must  be  fixed  and  unalterable  in  her  principles,  her  doc- 
trines, and  her  spiritual  constitution, — speaking  always  in 
the  same  tongue,  with  the  same  voice,  to  all  men,  whether 
what  she  says  accords  with  their  sentiments  and  opinions,  or 
arraigns  ana  condemns  them.  She  must  be  as  unchange- 
able as  truth,  and  as  inflexible  as  justice.  It  is  not  for  her 
to  conform  to  the  world,  but  for  the  world  to  conform  to 
her.  But  in  civil  polity  this  inflexibleness  and  immutabil- 
ity would  be  out  of  place;  for  all  wise  human  government 
is  founded  not  on  absolute  principles,  but  in  compromise. 
Civil  government  represents  the  human  element,  and  de- 
mands not  the  attribute  of  immutability,  but  the  faculty  of 
change.  No  civil  government  answers  the  end  of  its  insti- 
tution, if  between  it  and  the  sentiments  and  convictions, 
wants  and  wishes  of  its  subjects  there  is  a  general  and  per- 
manent antagonism ;  and  it  is  a  grave  error  on  the  part  of 
statesmen  to  seek  to  constitute  the  state  in  imitation  of  the 
Church  of  God,  and  to  render  it  like  her,  fixed  and  unalter- 
able ;  as  if  like  her  it  were  designed  to  represent  the  abso- 
lute, not  the  relative, — the  immutable  ana  eternal,  not  the 
changeable  and  the  temporary, — ^the  divine,  not  the  human, 
— God,  not  man.  The  changes  from  time  to  time  demanded 
may  be  unwise,  may  be  likely  to  introduce  more  evils  than  they 
will  cure ;  but  if  earnestly,  constantly,  and  generally  insisted 
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on,  they  must  be  conceded,  if  they  are  within  the  scope  of 
the  temporal  order,  and  involve  no  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of 
the  spintaaL  When  the  children  of  Israel  grew  tired  of  the 
government  of  the  Lord  through  divinely-appointed  judges, 
and  demanded  a  king  to  go  in  and  out  before  them,  mat 
they  might  be  like  other  nations,  he  rebuked  them  sharply 
for  their  ingratitude,  and  exposed  to  them  the  folly  of  their 
request :  nevertheless,  he  complied  with  it,  and  gave  them  a 
king. 

Undoubtedly,  the  changes  which  it  is  lawful  to  demand 
or  to  concede  are  such  as  lie  within  the  province  of  the 
temporal,  in  regard  to  which  the  people  under  God  are 
sovereign,  and  have  the  rieht  to  follow  meir  own  will.  Cer- 
tainly, the  state  has  no  rignt  to  make  at  the  popular  demand 
any  concessions  incompatible  with  the  moral  and  spiritual 
order  represented  by  the  Church;  for  neither  it  nor  the 
people  have  any  authority  in  that  order.  The  proper  sphere 
of  all  human  government  is  the  sphere  of  human  prudence, 
and  it  is  only  within  this  sphere  that  changes  are  admissi- 
ble. All  in  human  society  that  must  be  fixed  and  unalter- 
able, and  all  that,  though  not  fixed  and  unalterable,  which 
;>ertains  to  spiritual  discipline,  is  placed  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Church,  whose  authority  both  prince  and  people 
must  always  respect,  and  never  contravene.  But  civil  so- 
ciety, saving  the  supremacv  of  the  spiritual  and  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Cnurch,  is  rree  to  act  for  itself,  and 
to  make  such  changes  and  compromises  as  it  judges  expe- 
dient under  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  place.  As 
the  state  represents  not  the  absolute  and  unalterable,  but 
the  relative  and  the  changeable,  it  should  always  be  consti- 
tuted with  the  faculty  of  change,  of  keeping  itself  in  har- 
mony with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  age  and  nation.  In 
this  necessity  of  change  on  the  part  of  civil  society,  we  may 
see  the  reason  why  the  Church  leaves  the  constitution  of  the 
state  to  the  people,  and  prescribes  no  particular  form  of  civil 
polity.  It  is  because  no  one  particular  form  is  adapted  to 
all  nations,  nor  to  the  same  nation  through  all  the  stages  of 
its  existence. 

That  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  a  strong  tendency  to 
introduce  into  civil  society  the  fixedness  and  unaltefabil- 
ity  of  the  Church,  is  no  doubt  a  fact ;  and  in  this  fact 
we  may  probably  find  the  reason  why  sacerdotal  govern- 
ments are  generally  regarded  with  disfavor  by  both  states- 
men and  the  people.   Dealing  in  their  own  order  with 
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fixed  and  nnalterable  principles,  with  the  absolute  and  in- 
flexible, only  softened  in  the  administration  by  kindness 
and  charity,  they  are  apt,  from  their  special  "education  and 
habits  (rf  mind,  to  look  upon  change  as  evil,  and  to  seek  to 
prevent  it  in  the  civil  administration,  and  to  compress  all 
civil  and  political  thought  and  action  within  certain  fixed 
and  unalterable  rules,  which  permit  the  people  no  free  spon- 
taneous motion.  It  has  been  pretended  that  the  great  aim 
of  Pope  St.  Gregory  VIL  was  to  establish  a  theocratic  or 
sacerdotal  government  for  Christendom,  but  unjustly ;  for 
he  labored  only  to  emancipate  the  Church  from  the  domi- 
nation of  Caesar,  and  to  compel  princes  and  peoples  to  re- 
spect her  freedom  and  independence.  The  same  charge  has 
been  brought  against  that  ffreat  and  much  maligned  rope, 
Boniface  VIII. ;  but  he  telis  us  expressly  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  interfering  with  the  civil  rights  of  princes,  or 
the  civil  independence  of  their  crowns.  Certainly,  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  orders,  and  in  giving  to  each  a  separate 
representative,  our  Lord  did  not  alter  their  natural  relation 
one  to  the  other.  As  the  temporal  order  is,  by  its  own  na- 
ture, inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  spiritual,  so  is  the 
state  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  Oiurch,  against  which 
it  has  and  can  have  no  rights.  But  under  the  Church  in 
spirituals,  in  its  own  order  the  state  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent, t 

The  distinction  of  the  two  orders  under  separate  repre- 
sentatives is  asserted  with  unanimous  voice  by  all  Catholic 
theologians,  and  has  been  recognized  by  every  Sovereign 
Pontiff  who  has  had  occasion  to  touch  the  subject.  A 
Catholic  Prelate,  one  of  the  ablest  theologians  we  have  ever 
had  in  this  country,  and  whose  resignation  of  his  See  on  ac- 
count of  continued  ill  health  and  departure  from  among 
us  all  good  men  must  lament,  publicly  criticized,  some  years 
since,  some  essays  in  the  Review  on  the  Papal  Power,  bo- 
cause  he  thought  we  pushed  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  sover- 
eignty so  far  as  to  deny  this  distinction,  and  to  absorb  the 
state  in  the  Church.  He  misapprehended  our  meaning,  as 
did  many  others;  but,  however  inexact,  unusual,  or  un- 
guarded our  language  at  times  may  have  been,  we  have 
never  used  a  word  which  meant,  in  our  own  mind,  any  thing 
imompatible  with  the  distinction  of  the  two  cowers  con- 
teLded  for  by  the  eminent  Prelate  himself,  or  wnich  we  are 
now  asserting.  We  asserted  then,  we  assert  now,  and  we 
trust  wo  always  shall  assert,  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual, 
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and,  therefore,  the  dnty  of  the  temporal  to  recognize  and 
conform  to  the  Bpirituai  order ;  but  we  have  always  under- 
wood and  maintained  that  the  spiritual  leaves  the  temporal 
its  freedom  and  independence  in  its  own  order.  What  we 
were,  and  still  are  sedulous  to  guard  against,  is  political 
atheism,  or  the  assumption  of  the  spiritual  independence  of 
the  temporal,  or  die  n'eedom  of  the  state  from  the  law  of 
Qod  as  mterpreted  and  applied  hj  the  Church*  As  against 
the  spiritual,  or  the  Church,  the  temporal  has  no  rights,  no 
freedom,  no  independence  ;  but  within  its  own  order,  and 
taking  care  not  to  contravene  the  spiritual,  it  is  free,  and 
may  follow  its  own  judgment. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  of  the  two  powers  is 
not  always  recognized  and  appreciated  by  statesmen.  Con-* 
servative  statesmen  usually  study  in  the  constitution  and 
administration  of  political  power  to  copy  the  fixedness  and 
unalterability  of  the  spiritual  order,  and  to  make  the  state 
a  qtiasi  Church.  Radicals  or  reformers  aim  to  copy  in  the 
Church  the  mobility  and  changeableness  of  all  things  hu- 
man, and  to  reduce  the  Church  to  simple  civil  society.  Re- 
formers understand  well  that  the  faculty  of  change — prog- 
ress in  their  language — ^is  essential  to  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  society,  and  therefore  conclude  that  the  Church 
should  have  the  same  faculty,  and  chan^  as  the  world 
changes.  Conservatives  understand  equally  well  that  the 
Church,  as  representing  the  divine,  must  have  the  attribute 
of  immutability,  and  hence  conclude  that  political  society 
should  also  be  immutable,  and  repress  instead  of  yielding  to 
the  demand  for  change  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  one 
reasons  from  the  human  to  the  divine ;  the  other  from  the 
divine  to  the  human.  Each  has  a  truth,  and  each  an  error. 
The  truth  of  each  is  preserved  and  the  error  avoided  by  the 
distinction  of  the  two  powers,  and  the  understanding  that 
the  Church  represents  the  unchangeable,  and  the  state 
the  changeable  or  the  progressive.  We  may  demand  projf- 
vess  in  civil  society,  provide  for  amendment  or  alteration  m 
its  constitution,  as  in  the  imperial  constitution  of  France 
and  the  several  republican  constitutions  in  our  own  country, 
but  not  in  the  essential  constitution  of  the  Church,  because 
that  was  perfect  in  the  beginning  and  adapted  to  the  spir- 
itual wants  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

The  neglect  to  recognize  in  its  true  light  this  distinction 
between  the  two  powers  has  led  to  the  standing  charge 
against  the  Church,  that  she  favors  social  immobility, 
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permits  no  progress,  and  is  therefore  the  support  of  despot- 
ism, the  enemy  of  light  and  liberty,  and  the  friend  of  dark- 
ness and  slavery.  She  is  believed  to  be  leagued  with  the 
old  system  of  government  which  has  outlived  its  time,  and 
has  now  become  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  a  barrier  to 
all  social  progress.  For  this  reason  men  make  war  on  her, 
and  large  masses  of  the  European  populations  are  alienated 
from  her,  are  exceedingly  mad  agamst  her,  and  persuade 
themselves  that  the  secular  rights  of  individuals  ana  nations 
can  be  secured  only  by  her  destruction.  All  this  is  false  as 
false  can  be ;  but,  unhappily,  there  is  a  class  of  very  excel- 
lent people,  and  very  excellent  Catholics,  learned  and  de- 
vout, where  there  is  jio  Question  of  politics, — called  in  Italy 
oscurantistij  who,  by  tneir  words  and  deeds,  contribnte 
much  to  confirm  in  the  minds  of  the  alienated  this  false 
charge.  They  are,  no  doubt,  honestly  attached  to  the  old 
regime  and  to  modern  Csesarism,  and  firmly  believe  that 
the  changes  contended  for  by  the  popular  party  cannot  be 
introduced  without  serious  detriment  both  to  reli^on  and 
society.  They  deny  that  the  hostility  manifested  to  the 
Church  is  primarily  hostility  to  the  politics  which  it  is  • 
falsely  assumed  she  upholds  with  her  spiritual  authority, 
and  quietly  dispose  of  the  undeniable  recrudescence  of  infi- 
delity in  the  last  few  years  by  ascribing  it  to  the  native 
wickedness  of  the  human  heart,  or  to  the  machinations  of 
the  Enemy  of  souls.  Instead  of  yielding  in  the  order  of  the 
changeable  to  the  demands  of  the  age,  they  do  all  that  in 
them  lies  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  power,  to  render  more 
stringent  the  system  of  repression,  and  to  exaggerate,  if  pos- 
sible, the  odious  features  of  the  very  system  which  provokes 
opposition.    Here  is  our  gi'eat  difficulty. 

We  honor  and  respect  these  people  for  their  many  virtues, 
and  we  honor  their  inflexibility  and  their  superiority  to  all 
demagogical  arts,  and  perhaps  our  own  natural  disposition 
would  associate  us  with  them.  But  we  believe  them  mis- 
taken. We  believe  we  know  these  disafiected  classes  better 
than  they  do,  and  we  do  not  concede  that  it  is  to  the  Church 
or  to  any  thing  essentially  Catholic  that,  as  a  body,  they  are 

Erimarily  opposed,  but  that  it  is  to  the  politics  defended  in 
er  name,  and  with  which  they  believe  her  necessarily  as- 
sociated. The  political  and  social  obscurantism  they  find 
supported  by  what  seem  to  be  her  accredited  organs, 
they  are  determined  to  get  rid  of,  and  they  imagine  that 
they  can  successfully  attack  it  only  over  her  prostrate  form. 
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We  speak  not  without  warrant  when  we  say  their  hostility 
to  the  Chnreli  not  seldom  springs  from  the  only  good  that 
is  left  in  them.  They  are  wrong,  fearfully  wrong;  but 
their  hostility  to  the  Church  does  not,  as  our  conservative 
brethren  believe,  as  a  general  thing,  spring  from  their  hos- 
tility to  Catholicity  because  it  teaches  the  truth,  and  en- 
joins purity  of  heart  or  sanctity  of  life.  Men  do  not  reject 
a  religion  for  such  a  reason,  however  corrupt  or  vicious 
they  may  be ;  for  that  is  precisely  what  the  worst  of  men 
believe  religion  should  do.  It  may  be  a  reason  why  they 
neglect  to  practise  it,  but  it  is  not  a  reason  why  they  seek  to 
drive  it  from  the  world.  The  real  cause  is  to  be  sought  in 
their  own  political  passions  and  convictions  opposed  to  the 
poUtical  system  maintained  in  her  name,  or  as  essential  to 
her  interests,  by  the  oscurantistij  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  ^at  body  of  them  would  gradually  abandon  their 
hostility  if  these  would  cease  to  interpose  themselves  as  an 
opaque  substance  between  them  and  her,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  seeing  the  Immaculate  Spouse  of  Gk>d  in  her  own 
resplendent  beauty. 

We  of  course  ao  not  accept  the  politics  of  the  oseur- 
(mtistij  for  we  are  republicans,  and  opposed  to  the  social 
system  they  defend.  We  are  of  the  New  World,  not  the 
Old.  But  we  do  not  q^uarrel  with  them  simply  beca\ise  they 
differ  from  us  in  politics.  They  have  the  same  right  to  de- 
fend their  honest  political  convictions  that  we  have  to 
defend  ours.  What  we  deny  them  is  the  right  to  defend 
their  political  system  in  the  name  of  our  common  religion, 
and  to  claim  for  it  the  positive  sanction  of  the  Church. 
They  have  no  such  right  in  relation  to  their  politics,  as  we 
have  no  such  right  in  relation  to  ours.  If  they  are  Catholics, 
so  are  we ;  and  we  claim  to  be  as  good  and  as  orthodox 
Catholics  as  they  are,  as  firmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  as 
snbmissive  to  the  Holy  See.  It  is  for  them  to  vindicate  their 
Catholicity  to  us,  as  much  as  it  is  for  us  to  vindicate  ours  to 
them  ;  fen*  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  is  a  good  orthodox 
Catholic  because  he  defends  antiquated  despotism,  and  an- 
athematizes liberty.  We  arraign  not  them  as  unorthodox 
on  account  of  their  politics,  and  they  must  not  question  our 
Catholicity  on  account  of  ours.  Our  quarrel  with  them  is 
not  that  they  are  oecurantiati^  but  that  they  associate  their 
oscurantismo  with  the  Church,  and  obscure  ner  fair  face  with 
their  own  dark  shadow.  We  know  nothing  in  the  temporal 
order  of  Catholic  politics.   A  Catholic  church  we  know  and 
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lore ;  a  Catholic  civil  polity,  except  in  a  negative  sense,  we 
know  not.  Lamennais  was  not  condemned  because  he  op- 
posed the  old  monarchical  system  of  Europe,  and  defended 
aemocracy;  bat  because  he  attempted  to  do  it  in  the  name 
o{  religion,  represented  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  cut  her- 
self loose  from  the  governments  with  which  her  Chief  as 
temporal  prince  was  necessarily  associated,  and  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  people  in  their  war  for  liberty ;  or, 
in  other  words,  because  he  defended  his  democracy  as  en* 
Joined  by  Catholicity.  The  Church  does  not  proscribe 
monarchy  and  prescribe  democracy,  or  proscribe  denH)cracjr 
and  prescribe  monarchy.  She  positively  approves,  she  posi- 
tively condemns  no  form  of  civil  polity,  and  therefore  no 
form  can  either  be  defended  or  opposed  on  her  authority, 
and  she  should  never  be  dragged  into  our  political  contro- 
versies and  conflicts.  Besides,  neither  proscribing  nor  pre- 
scribing any  particular  form,  she  can  never  be  a  party  to 
any  revolution  having  for  its  dbject  the  change  of  the  form 
of  government. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  people  we  speak  of  honestly 
believe  that  the  material  interests  of  the  Church  are  so  bound 
up  with  the  political  order  now  generally  warred  against 
by  the  European  popalations,  or  at  least  by  those  who  take 
the  libdl'ty  to  speak  in  their  name,  that  they  would  be 
grossly  compromised  by  the  change  demanded — that  of  se- 
curing to  the  people  in  each  nation  an  eflfective  voice  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs.  But  we  would  ask  them 
to  reflect  seriously  whether,  after  all,  religious  interests 
could  suffer  more-  by  the  success  of  the  movement  party 
than  they  must  suffer  by  association  with  a  civil  regimen 
that  has  lost  its  moral  power,  is  opposed  by  the  sentiments 
and  convictions  of  the  mass  of  thmking  people,  and  is  sus- 
tained only  by  a  rigid  system  of  repression  by  material 
force,  which  tends  naturally,  and  cannot  but  tend,  to  exas- 
perate and  brutalize  the  public  mind  ?  What  hepe  for  re- 
ligious interests  is  there  under  the  despotic  governments  of 
Europe,  when,  as  in  France,  the  Church  can  address  the 
pnblic  on  her  own  affairs  only  by  permission  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  or  the  prSfet  de  police  f  Has  not  our  ex- 
perience during  the  last-forty  years  proved  that  under  the 
domination  of  Csesarism,  whether  in  large  states  or  small 
states,  the  Church  is  restricted  in  her  freedom,  and  her  in- 
terests sacrificed  to  the  pettiest  reasons  of  state,  while  the 
people, — ^from  her  supposed  league  with  the  pcditical  order 
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of  which  she  is  only  the  victim — ^are  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  alienated  from  her,  and  exasperated  against 
her. 

That  there  is  something  to  be  apprehendedfrom  the  success  of 
the  movement  party,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  what  is,  after  all, 
the  very  worst  that  can  befall  Catholic  interests  ?  The  party 
may  for  the  time  being  deprive  the  clergy  of  political  influ- 
ence, rob  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  his  temporal  principality, 
and  render  the  Chnrcn  as  poor  in  this  world's  goods  as  were 
the  Apostles  when  they  went  forth  from  that  upper  room'' 
in  Jerusalem  to  convert  the  world.  Her  priests  and  relig^ 
ions  may  lose  what  remains  of  their  former  ample  revenues, 
and  be  reduced,  as  they  already  are  in  Great  Britain,  Ire^ 
land,  and  the  United  States,  to  live  on  the  alms  of  the  faith- 
fdl,  and  every  now  and  then  exposed  to  be  insulted  or  even 
assassinated  by  the  fury  of  a  mob.  Here  is  the  worst  to  be 
expected.  It  is,  no  aoubt,  bad  enough,  but  nothing  to 
ficighten  the  followers  of  Him  who  won  his  kingdom  by 
dying  on  the  Cross.  The  Church  may  suffer  from  plethoric 
wealth  and  worldly  prosperity;  from  poverty  and  adversity 
never.  Her  most  glorious  ages  were  her  martyr  ages,  when 
concealed  herself  in  the  catacombs,  or  was  lacerated  by 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  It  was  then  she  conquer^ 
the  world  to  her  Lord, — ^not  by  slaying,  but  by  being  slain. 
Were  she  driven  back  anew  to  the  catacombs,  or  cast  anew 
to  the  lions,  she  would  still  survive  in  her  divine  beauty 
and  majesty,  still  continue  under  her  Chief  her  divine  mis- 
sion with  unabated  vi^r  and  unabated  success.  We  over- 
rate in  our  worldly-mmdedness  the  material  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  suffer  them  to  make  cowards  of  us,  and  to  wed 
us  to  a  policy  which  embarrasses  the  visible  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  restrains  his  freedom  of  action. 

Here  is  the  worst  How  much  worse  is  it,  after  all,  than 
what  has  often  occurred,  and  is  continually  occurring,  under 
the  regime  the  oscurantisti  seek  to  maintain  or  restore? 
And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  how  much  of  this  will  be 
averted  by  wedding  the  Church  to  that  old  rigime^  and 
placing  her  in  open  and  direct  hostility  to  the  movement 
party!  Are  the  people  struggling  for  liberty  less  to  be 
trusted  than  kings  and  kaisers  struggling  for  dominion? 
Have  we  read  history ;  or  liave  we  only  gone  to  sleep  over 
its  open  pages?  Even  the  old  Frencn  Kevolution,  in  the 
very  tempest  of  its  fury,  went  not  farther  than  professedly 
OaUiolic  sovereigns  more  than  once  have  gone.  Did  Pins 
Vol.  H.— ]N  o.  I.  6 
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VI.  die  in  exile  ?  So  did  St.  Gregory  VII.  Did  the  repub- 
lican armies  invade  Italy,  and  inflict  terrible  injuries  on  that 
beautiful  country  ?  So  did  Frederic  Barbarossa,  with  his 
twenty-five  years  of  war,  rapine,  and  devastation,  inflict  far 
greater  injuries.  And  how  much  greater  were  the  horrors 
of  the  republican  entry  into  Rome,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, than  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  its  sack  which  con- 
tinued for  nine  months,  bv  the  soldiers  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  the  sixteenth  j  Or  how  much  worse  fared  the 
Church  in  France,  even  under  the  Reign  of  Terror,  than  in 
England  under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  the  daughter 
of  Anne  Boleyn  ?  Why  such  distrust  of  the  people,  and 
such  confidence  in  kings  and  kaisers  ?  Why  such  maledic- 
tions on  the  crimes  of  the  people,  and  such  ready  condona- 
tion of  the  greater  misdeeds  ot  anointed  sovereigns  ?  Is  it 
because  crimes  are  the  exception  with  the  people,  and  the 
rule  with  kings  and  kaisers  ? 

Our  oscurantisti  might  take,  if  they  would,  a  lesson  from 
the  popular  revolutions  of  1830  and  1848.  Under  these 
revolutions  we  saw,  indeed,  isolated  cases  of  violence,  the 
outbreak  of  the  fury  of  an  infidel  mob  here,  or  the  insolent 
tyranny  of  an  infidel  oommissaire  there,  but  no  systematic 
outrages  on  religion,  the  clergy,  or  the  vested  rights  of  the 
Church.  In  Belgium  the  revolution  emancipated  Catholics 
from  their  thraldom  to  a  bigoted  Calvinistic  king,  and 

frave  them  the  control  of  public  aflfairs,  and  if  they  have 
ost  it  since,  they  have  only  themselves  to  thank.  In  France 
the  Church  prospered  far  more  under  the  Monarchy  of  July 
than  under  the  Empire  or  the  Restoration,  and  never  was 
she  freer,  never  did  she  speak  with  a  bolder  or  more  ener- 
getic voice,  or  make  richer  conquests  for  her  Lord,  than 
under  the  Republic  of  1848.  In  the  various  German  States 
the  revolution,  so  far  as  it  aflfected  Catholics  at  all,  gained 
them  rights  and  improved  their  statm.  Even  in  Rome,  where 
it  showed  its  worst  features,  it  did  not  make  systematic  war  on 
the  clergy,  confiscate  the  goods  of  the  Church,  or  suppress 
the  freedom  of  the  Catholic  worship.  K,  indeed,  republi- 
cans drove  the  Holj  Father  from  Rome  and  deprived  him  of 
his  temporal  principality,  republicans  were  found  to  restore 
and  rein^ate  him  in  his  temporal  dominions.  If  he  has 
lost  it  again,  it  is  not  to  republicans  he  owes  it,  but  to  Impe- 
rial France,  to  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  our  French  and  other 
Catholics  have  been  wont  to  laud  as  a  second  Charlemagne, 
or  a  second  St.  Louis,  and  whose  revival  of  the  Empire  even 
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Father  Ventnra  likened  to  the  resurrection  of  onrLord  from 
the  dead  Have  our  conservative  friends  retained  the  mem- 
ory of  these  facts ;  and  have  they  asked  themselves  why 
those  popular  revolutions  did  not  assume  a  decidedly  anti- 
Catholic  character  i  Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  be- 
cause at  the  time  men's  minds  were  beginning  to  be  disa- 
bused of  the  false  notion  which  the  o^curanti^ti  do  their 
best  to  generate  and  confirm,  that  the  Church  is  leagued 
with  the  sovereigns  and  hostile  to  all  movements  in  behalf 
of  political  liberty  ;  because  a  lai^  body  of  the  clergy  and 
a  larger  body  of  eminent  Catholic  laymen  had  imbibed  the 
trutli  without  the  error  of  the  movement  initiated  by  the 
Abbe  Lamennais,  and  proved  by  their  words  and  their  deeds 
that  men  can  struggle  bravely  for  liberty  without  disloyalty 
to  the  Church;  ^cause,  in  1848,  Gioberti  and  his  friends 
had  coupled  the  advocacy  of  liberty  with  the  defence  of  the 
profoundest  philosophy  and  the  highest-toned  Catholicity ; 
because  Pius  IX.,  gloriously  reigning,  had  inaugurated  his 
Pontificate  in  1846  by  breaking,  as  temporal  prince,  with 
the  repressive  policy  of  his  predecessor,  amnestying  politi- 
cal onenders,  recalling  political  exiles,  and  promising  his 
subjects  liberal  institutions;  and,  last,  but  not  least,  be- 
cause the  bishops  and  clergy  of  France,  the  day  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  of  1848,  formally  accepted  it, 
as  it  was  believed,  without  any  arriere  peixsi^^  exerted  them- 
selves, and  exhorted  the  faithful  to  exert  themselves  also,  to 
restrain  the  revolution,  to  restore  order,  and  consolidate  the 
government  of  the  nation  by  itself.  Here  are  the  reasons 
why  these  revolutions  did  not  assume  a  decidedly  anti- 
Catholic  character;  why  they  in  general  respected  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  and  did  not  interrupt  the  clergy  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  sacred  functions.  They  are  reasons,  too, 
which  prove  our  position  that  the  movement  is  directed 
against  the  old  political  rigime^  and  that  it  makes  no  war 
on  the  Church  when  the  Church  makes  not  war  on  it,  or 
when  no  war  is  made  on  it  in  her  name. 

Now,  do  our  conservative  friends  believe  themselves  able 
to  arrest  the  movement  party?  Have  they  asked  them- 
selves by  what  means  they  expect  to  do  it ;  what  they 
would  gain  if  they  should  do  it ;  and  what  would  be  the 
consequence  of  attempting  and  failing?  Suppose  Austria, 
backed  by  Russia  and  Germany,  should  intervene,  what 
eoold  she  do  ?  At  best  restore  the  ^/Ota  quo^  Uiat  is  to  say, 
Austrian  prepotence  in  the  Peninsula.   Is  that  what  you 
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want  t  Wonld  that  settle  any  thing  t  Would  it  not  leave 
all  the  old  canses  of  disaffection  in  fall  operation,  and  onlj 
repeat  for  ns  the  experience  of  the  last  forty,  not  to  say 
the  last  fonr  hundred  years?  The  odium  of  tthe  Austrian 
rule  would  be  cast  on  the  Church,  and  she  would  have  to 
bear  the  blame  of  a  policy  of  which  she  would  be  the  vic- 
tim. The  war  would  be  renewed  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
victory  would  at  last,  as  it  must,  declare  for  the  liberal  and 
national  party.  Kyou  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  Church, 
even  in  appearance  only,  on  the  side  of  the  defeated,  what 
have  you  secured  for  her,  but  the  well-known  vm  victi$t 
They  who  expect  help  from  Austria  are  like  the  children  of 
Israel  whom  the  prophets  reproved  for  turning  to  Egypt 
and  trusting  in  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  Pharaoh. 

We  may  DC  wrong,  but  we  have  long  been  decided  in  our 
conviction  that  peace,  durable  peace  we  mean,  between 
Church  or  state  and  the  people  of  Europe,  is  impossible  till 
the  old  system  is  abandoned  alike  bv  statesmen  and  church- 
men, liberal  institutions  are  established,  and  the  relations  of 
Church  and  state  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  they  are 
with  us  in  the  United  States.  Without  arraignmg  in  the 
least  the  old  system  of  mixed  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment which  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  some  ves- 
tiges of  whicn  still  remain,  or  doubting  in  the  least  its  wis- 
dom and  excellence  for  the  time  when  adopted  and  for 
centuries  afterward,  or  being  prepared  to  maintain  that 
our  American  system  is  better  than  that,  if  that  were  still 
practicable,  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
Church  will  recover  her  influence  over  the  populations  of 
Europe,  and  win  back  to  her  communion  those  who  have 
gone  stray,  till  she  is  loosened  from  all  political  connection 
with  the  state,  and  voluntarily  consents  to  forego  all  state 
patronage,  and  contents  herself  with  simple  immunity  in 
her  inherent  rights  as  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  Gbd  in  this 
world ;  nor  until  the  state  ceases  to  regard  itself,  or  to  be 
regarded  as  Episcopus  eootemuSy  as  the  Csesars  were  some- 
times called,  and  consents  to  leave  the  Church  full  and 
unrestricted  freedom  and  independence  in  spirituals, — 
perfectly  free  to  do  whatever  she  thinks  proper  to  advance 
the  interests  of  religion  without  permission  asked  or  per- 
mission granted.  We  believe  this,  whatever  was  the  case  in 
the  past,  or  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  a  distant  ftiture,  is 
now  the  best  arrangement  practicable ;  and  we  think,  also. 
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that  the  breaking  np  of  the  etatu  quo  in  Italy  affords  a  not  un- 
favorable opportunity  of  introducing  it. 

But  as  strongly  as  we  are  convinced  of  the  growing  neces- 
sity of  abandoning  the  old  system  and  of  introducing  what 
we  must  be  permitted  to  call  the  American  system,  we  have 
been  opposed  and  are  still  opposed  to  effecting  the  change  by 
force  or  violence,  or  by  any  means  incompatible  with  good 
faith  and  the  sacredness  of  vested  rights.  After  a  change 
has  been  effected  we  may  accept  it,  though  we  joined  not 
in  effecting  it,  and  which,  though  believing  it  necessary,  we 
had  opposed  with  what  strength  we  had,  oecause  we  were 
opposed  to  the  means  adopted  for  its  introduction.  The 
etatu  quo  we  have  defended  as  long  as  we  could  see  the 
least  prospect  of  retaining  it.  It  was  broken  down  by  the 
unprovoked  and  unjustifiable  war  of  France  and  Sardinia 
on  Austria  in  1859,  and  what  has  followed  since  is  no  more 
than  was  to  have  been  expected  when  Napoleon  evoked  the 
revolution  and  summoned  the  Italians  to  arms.  We  op- 
posed that  war,  not  because  we  were  in  favor  of  Austrian 
prepotence,  or  even  hostile  to  the  unity  and  independence 
of  Italy,  but  because  we  distrusted  the  intentions  of  Na- 
poleon, and  because  we  saw  no  way  open  to  that  unity  and 
independence  without  a  flagrant  violation  of  public  law  and 
vested  rights.  We  do  not  believe  it  lawful  to  do  evil  that 
^ood  may  come,  and  we  believe  right  is  never  violated  with 
impunity.  We  opposed  the  war,  as  the  first  step  in  what 
we  regarded  and  regard  as  an  unjustifiable  pohcv.  But 
our  warni^^  fell  on  listless  ears.  Catholics  then  bad  con- 
fidence in  D>uis  Napoleon,  who  was  to  drive  Austria  out  of 
Italy,  protect  the  Holy  Father  in  his  temporal  dominions, 
and  thrash  England.  We  would  gladly  have  acceptea 
the  plan  of  a  f^^eral  union  for  Italy  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Pope,  recommended  by  the  two  emperors  at  the  peace 
of  Villafranca,  and  wrote  in  favor  of  it.  We  still  hoped  for 
it  after  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  to  Sardinia. 

We  understood  the  Napoleon-Cavour  policy.  It  was  for 
France  to  expel  Austria,  to  prevent  all  intervention  by  non- 
Italian  powers,  and  to  leave  the  several  Italian  powers  to 
settle  their  own  affairs  the  best  way  they  could.  If  Sardinia, 
by  using  the  revolution,  by  encouraging  filibuster  operations, 
bv  intervention  at  need  with  her  own  army,  and  by  ex  poet 
faeto  suffrage,  could  effect  the  union  of  all  Italy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  environs,  she  was  to  be 
free  to  do  it,  without  opposition  firom  France.  At  least  such 
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wa8  the  x><>^icy,  supposing  Napoleon  to  act  in  good  faith 
toward  the  father-in-law  of  his  consin.  If  he  observed  good 
faith  it  was  still  possible,  it  seemed  to  us,  to  defeat  the  pcuicy^ 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  confederated  Italy.  It  waa 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Pope  and  Naples 
would  be  able  to  resist  both  Sardinia  and  the  revolution. 
We  hailed,  therefore,  with  joy,  as  our  pages  show,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  command  of  the  Papal  army  by  the  brave 
Lamorici^re,  and  the  accession  to  that  army  of  recruits  and 
volunteers  from  every  rank  and  every  country  of  Christen- 
dom. We  r^retted  that  we  were  too  old  to  join  them.  All 
honor  to  those  noble  volunteere,  and  a  place  of  refreshment 
and  eternal  rest  to  those  who  fell  fighting  against  immense 
odds  at  Perugia,  Spoleto,  Casteltidardo,  and  at  Ancona. 
They  fell  fighting  for  public  right,  and  the  inviolability  of 
independent  states,  the  victims  of  a  treachery  seldom  equalled. 

But  tlie  ease  with  which  Garibaldi  with  a  handful  of  fol- 
lowers made  himself  Dictator  of  Sicily  in  the  name  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  the  feeble  resistance  offered  by  the  royal 
army,  the  defection  of  the  royal  fleet,  the  treachery  of  the 
Neapolitan  ministry,  the  entrance  of  the  Dictator  into  Naples 
without  opposition,  the  withdrawal  of  the  king  from  his 
capital  with  the  loyal  part  of  his  troops  without  striking  a 
blow,  appeared  to  prove  that  the  people  of  southern  Italy, 
or  at  least  their  leaders,  had  been  gained  to  the  Cavour 
policy,  and  that  all  hope  of  seriously  opposing  it,  especially 
when  Sardinia,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  mvaded 
Umbria  and  the  Marches,  must  be  abandoned.  We 
could  see,  when  writing  our  article  on  the  Rights  of  the 
Temporal,  no  power  in  Italy  strong  enough  to  resist  effec- 
tually, as  we  had  hoped,  the  policy,  and  things  are  still  more 
unfavorable  now.  The  Neapolitan  army  has  since  fought 
well,  and  proved  that  our  calculations  were  not  wholly 
without  reason.  But,  though  at  the  time  we  are  writing 
the  royal  army  still  holds  out  at  Gaeta,  victory,  unless 
aided  bv  Napoleon,  is  hopeless.  If  left  to  herself,  Italy, 
for  au^nt  we  can  see,  must  become  either  Mazzinian  or 
Sardinian.  The  defeat  of  the  Papal  array,  and  the  virtual 
annihilation  of  the  royal  forces  of  Naples,  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  case,  and  we  felt  last  October,  and  we 
feel  to-dav,  that  the  policy  we  opposed  can  be  no  longer 
Buccesefully  resisted.  The  point  of  honor  is  saved,  and 
enough,  we  think,  has  been  sacrificed  to  abstract  political 
right,  which,  after  all,  is  never  an  absolute  right,  requiring 
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to  be  maintained  at  all  hazards.  It  may  always  be  yielded 
without  any  abandonment  of  principle  when  its  farther 
maintenance  has  become  irapracticaole  without  inflicting 
greater  evils  than  it  can  prevent.  Tilings  have  gone  so  far 
now,  we  think  the  less  evil  is  in  letting  them  go  farther, 
and  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  sys- 
tem to  introduce  the  new.  We  do  not  think  it  possible  now 
to  restore  the  old  system  if  we  would ;  and  personally,  we 
would  not  now  if  we  could.  Restorations  are  always  un- 
happy, and  when  a  system  is  really  dead,  the  best  thing  is 
to  bury  it  out  of  sight,  and  let  the  living  go  to  the  work  of 
the  day.  The  Church  will  not  suffer,  for  she  has  the  capac- 
ity to  adapt  herself  to  all  changes  that  go  on  in  the  world 
around  her. 

We  think  it  desirable  now  to  settle  on  a  durable,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  satisfactory  basis,  both  the  Italian  Question 
and  the  Roman  Question.  The  illustrious  Count  Monta- 
lembert,  from  whom  we  never  differ  without  some  misgiv- 
ings, appears  still  to  hope  to  settle  both  questions  by  an 
Italian  confederacy.  It  is  too  late,  in  our  judgment,  to  hope 
any  longer  for  that  It  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  Great 
Britain,  and,  we  presume,  never  seriously  favored  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  and  only  thrown  out  by  him  to 
amuse  the  public,  quiet  the  minds  of  Catholics,  and  mask 
his  ulterior  designs.  Besides,  a  confederated  Italy  would 
now  be  too  weak  to  stand  without  Austrian  or  French  pro- 
tection, which  means  Austrian  or  French  domitiation ;  for  it 
is  clew  that  the  Italian  people  have  gone  beyond  it,  and 
would  not  now  be  satisfied  with  it,  or  give  it  a  firm  and 
cordial  support.  They  demand  not  now,  whether  republi- 
cans or  monarchists,  union,  but  unity.  All  proves  this ;  and 
a  confederacy  is  not  in  their  thought,  and  could  be  estab- 
lished only  by  foreign  power  or  influence.  Their  disaffec- 
tion everywhere,  unless  in  the  city  of  Rome,  undeniably^ 
springs  from  the  passion  for  unity.  Whatever  the  form  it 
assumes,  we  repeat,  it  does  nut  originate  in  hostility  to  re- 
ligion, though  some  of  them  may  be  without  faith ;  not  in 
opposition  to  the  Papacy  as  a  spiritual  sovereignty,  nor  yet 
in  the  bad  government  of  the  several  princes  dispossessed. 
It  is  not  that.  It  is  that  the  old  governments  are  in  the 
way  of  a  unitary  and  independent  Italy,  They  are  opposed 
to  being  parcelled  out  into  several  petty  states,  each  with  its 
separate  government,  and  no  one  strong  enough  to  sustain 
itaelf  without  a  non-Italian  alliance ;  and  they  are  deter* 
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mined  to  constitnte  an  Italy  capable  of  taking  rank  as  a 

freat  power,  and  of  maintaining  her  independence  alike  of 
ranee  and  of  Austria.  No  internal  reforms  in  the  several 
Italian  states,  no  liberal  constitutions,  no  administration, 
however  wise,  just,  or  liberal,  would  remove  or  in  any  degree 
weaken  their  disaffection.  Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the 
unity  and  independence  of  Italy.  A  few  years  ago  they  would 
have  consentea  to  federal  union,  but  they  will  not  now. 

But  this  unity  and  independence  is  not  possible  without 
the  surrender  to  Italy,  bjr  tne  Holy  Father,  of  his  temporal 
principality.  His  principality  cuts  the  Peninsula,  from  sea 
to  sea,  into  two  parts,  and  is  more  indispensable  to  Italian 
unity  than  Venetia  herself,  never  only  in  part  Italian.  The 
only  grave  obstacle  to  the  national  policy  is  the  temporal 
government  of  the  Pope,  and  this  obstacle  is  all  the  greater 
and  more  embarrassing  because  the  Pope  is  a  spiritual  per- 
son, the  chief  of  religion,  and  the  states  he  governs  are  the 
states  of  the  Church.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  hostility  to 
the  Papal  government,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  the  Church  her- 
self. We  count  for  nothing  what  is  said  against  that  gov- 
ernment ;  we  blow  to  the  winds  the  charges  of  tyranny^and 
oppression  brought  against  its  administration.  They  are 
brought  to  discredit  it  in  the  public  mind,  and  to  gain  a  pre- 
text for  depriving  the  Holy  Father  of  his  states,  and  incorpo- 
rating them  into  the  new  Italian  kingdom  or  republic.  The 
real  objection  is  not  to  any  thing  it  has  done  or  not  done, 
but  to  its  existence ;  and  as  long  as  it  exists  at  all,  it  will  not 
cease  to  be  opposed  by  the  active  and  controlling  portion 
of  the  Italian  people.  Here  is  the  fact,  the  fact  we  have 
now  to  deal  witn. 

Now,  is  there  any  imperative  religious  or  social  interest 
that  requires  the  maintenance  of  the  temporal  government 
of  the  Pope,  when  it  seems  clear  that  its  existence  can 
serve  no  longer  the  proper  end  of  civil  government, 
and  can  only  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  Italian 
people  from  the  Papacy,  and  to  give  occasion  to  a  vast 
amount  of  crime,  sacrilege,  and  infidelity  ?  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Count  Cavour,  expresses 
himself  against  great  centralized  states,  and  in  favor  of 
small  confederated  states.  In  principle  we  agree  with  him, 
and  would  go  with  him  in  practice  if  we  believed  there 
was  the  slightest  probability  of  getting  the  great  central- 
ized states  of  Europe  to  consent  to  become  small  confed- 
erated states.   We  are  the  citizen  of  a  federal  union,  and 
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defend  the  system  wherever  practicable,  with  all  our  might. 
But  when  you  are  surrounded  by  great  centralized  states,  if 
you  are  a  small  state,  or  a  loosely  confederated  state,  like 
the  Grerman  Bund,  you  hold  your  independence  only  at  the 
mercy  of  your  neighbors.  When  all  Europe  was  divided 
into  small  feudal  states,  when  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the 
great  commercial  capitals  of  Europe,  the  division  of  Italy, 
under  a  sort  of  suzerainty  of  the  tope,  into  several  sepa- 
rate and  mutually  independent  states,  was  in  harmony  with 
the  political  order  of  the  times,  and  did  not  hinder  her  from 
maintaining  the  rank  of  a  great  power,  or  from  leading 
the  civilization  of  the  world ;  but  when  the  maritime  dis- 
coveries of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  had  opened  new  routes  of  commerce,  and 
transferred  the  seats  of  trade  from  the  Italian  states,  suc- 
cessively to  Portugal,  to  Spain,  to  Holland,  and  to  Great 
Britain ;  when  the  monarchs,  by  the  aid  of  the  commons, 
had  gained  the  victory  over  the  feudal  nobility,  and  estab- 
lished great  centralized  monarchies ;  and  above  all,  when  the 
old  public  law  of  Europe,  which  asserted  the  inviolability 
of  sovereign  states,  however  small,  had  ceased  to  command 
respect,  and  European  diplomacy  had  adopted  a  system  of 
political  atheism,  and  unscrupulously  made  reasons  of  state 
override  reasons  of  religion  and  morality  ;  then  this  division 
of  Italy  placed  her  out  of  proportion  with  the  new  times, 
deprived  her  of  her  former  rank  and  weight  in  the  scale  of 
European  states,  and  reduced  her  to  a  mere  "  geographical 
expression."  For  three  centuries  and  more  she  lias  been 
a  battle  field  between  France  and  Spain,  or  France  and 
Austria,  or  a  ball  to  be  cast  by  European  diplomacy  into 
<me  scale  or  the  other  as  necessary  to  keep  or  restore  the 
balance  of  power.  For  three  centuries  or  more  she  has 
ceased  to  hold  the  political  rank  to  which  she  is  entitled  by 
her  traditions,  her  geographical  position,  her  fine  climate 
and  productive  soil,  and  the  genius,  the  capacity,  the  educa- 
tion, and  the  industry  of  her  people,  and  as  things  are  and 
are  likely  to  be,  it  is  morally  certain  that  she  cannot  recover 
it  so  long  as  she  remains  parcelled  out  into  several  petty 
states,  each  too  weak  to  stand  alone. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  Italian  people  will  gain  nothing 
by  becommg  united  and  a  great  f>ower,  and  entering  upon 
the  rivalry  with  the  other  groat  powers  in  the  race  of  mere 
material  civilization,  and  that  she  would  have  been  far 
wifier  to  have  remained  contented  under  the  paternal  rule 
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of  the  Pope  and  her  old  dukes,  grand-dukes,  and  petty 
kings,  devoting  herself  to  science,  art,  and  literature.  Per- 
haps so,  if  she  were  contented.  But  the  precise  difficulty  is, 
she  was  not  contented,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  be 
contented.  When  a  people  are  tired  of  their  nonage,  you 
must  recognize  their  majority,  and  let  them  set  up  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  of  their  own.  Persuade  the  Italians  that 
they  would  be  better  off  as  they  have  been  for  three  hundred 
years,  than  they  will  be  when  they  gain  their  unity  and 
independence,  and  we  shall  have  not  a  word  to  say.  But 
the  doctrine  we  have  been  all  along  advocating  in  this  ar- 
ticle is,  that  no  civil  government  is  a  good  government, 
does  or  can  answer  the  end  of  its  institution,  if  it  generally 
and  permanently  fails  to  meet  the  sentiments  and  convic- 
tions, wants  and  wishes  of  the  people  who  live  under  it, 
whether  the  fault  of  the  failure  is  on  its  side  or  on  theirs ; 
and  when  they  are  generally  and  permanently  bent  on  a 
change  within  the  limits  in  wliich  cnange  is  allowable,  the 
change  must  not  be  resisted.  When  the  division  of  Italy 
did  not  prevent  the  Italians  from  holding  the  political  rank 
due  to  their  country,  the  Papal  government  was  a  good  gov- 
ernment ;  it  was  in  harmony  with  the  times,  and  incom- 
patible with  no  national  interests ;  nay,  it  was  eminently 
national,  nearly  the  only  truly  national  government  in 
Italy,  and  the  chief  support  of  Italian  nationality  and  inde- 
pendence against  the  Gferman,  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Span- 
iard, as  well  as  of  European  civilization  against  the  Saracen 
and  the  Turk.  Italy  and  all  Europe  owe,  and  always  will 
owe,  a  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  to  that  government,  and 
we  are  very  far  from  believing  the  new  Italian  government 
will  ever  succeed  in  making  its  memory  forgotten.  We  love 
it  and  honor  it  for  what  it  has  done,  and  could  still  do,  if 
the  Italians  would  be  contented  to  let  it  stand.  It  has  been 
only  by  fraud  and  violence  that  it  is  overthrown,  and  no 
Catholic  heart  but  will  feel  a  pang  to  learn  that  it  is  sup- 
pressed. Yet,  without  offering  one  word  in  extenuation  of 
what  we  regard  as  the  guilt  of  Napoleon,  Victor  Emanuel, 
and  Count  Oavour,  we  see  not  how  it  can  in  future,  things 
being  as  they  are  and  are  likely  to  remain,  serve  the  cause 
of  eitner  religion  or  society,  and  we  see  no  way  of  restoring 
peace  but  by  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and 
Buffering  it  to  go  to  make  up  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy  un- 
der the  House  of  Savoy. 
In  Italy  herself  we  see  no  human  means  of  restoring  and 
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preserving  the  Pope's  temporal  principality.  Austria,  as 
things  are,  cannot  do  it  France  could,  but  will  not.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French  holds  the  city  of  Rome  and  its  en- 
virons ;  but  if  in  the  name,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Holy 
Father.  He  is  at  Rome  to  gain  credit  with  Catholics  as 
the  only  active  protector  of  the  Father  of  Christendom, 
to  hold  Sardinia  in  check,  to  have  something  to  exchange 
with  her  for  the  island  of  Sardinia,  or  some  other  portion  of 
Italy  ;  or  if  Sardinia  relucts,  to  let  loose  the  revolution,  and 
to  gain  a  plausible  pretext  to  interfere  as  the  friend  of  re- 
h'gion  and  c»rder,  and  establish  French  domination  over  both 
the  Pope  and  all  Italy  not  retained  by  Austria.  As  the 
case  now  stands,  there  are,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  four  alter- 
natives, and  only  four,  for  Italy :   1.  Austria  and  the  statu 

Sw).  That  nobody  desires.  2.  French  domination,  and  the 
olv  Father  a  prisoner  or  pensioner  of  France.  That  is 
mucb.  worse.  3.  The  revolution,  establishing  the  humanita- 
rian republic,  or  installing  the  people-god,  under  tlie  Maz- 
rinis,  the  Safl5s,  the  Crispis,  the  Bertanis,  and  men  of  their 
tribe.  Worse  and  worse  still.  4.  The  political  unity  and 
independence  of  Italy  under  the  liberal  constitutional  mon- 
archy of  the  House  of  Savoy.  K  there  are  any  other  alterna- 
tives, we  cannot  imagine  them  ;  we  know  not  what  they  are. 
Of  the  four  we  have  enumerated,  the  last  is  certainly  the 
least  objectionable ;  and  supposing  it  accepted  by  the  Hol^ 
Father  with  a  just  indemnification  to  the  Holy  See,  it 
strikes  us  as,  under  the  circumstances,  no  bad  solution  of 
the  Italian  Question,  and  even  of  the  Roman  Question.  It 
is  the  best  solution  that  is  likely  to  satisfy  the  Italian  peo- 
ple. It  is  the  only  solution  that  can  protect  Italy  against 
worse  solutions,  and  prepare  the  way  for  placing  the  rela- 
tions of  Church  and  state  throuj^hout  the  world  on  the 
American  footing.  Without  Sardmia,  we  have  no  power  in 
Italy  strong  enough  to  put  down  the  Mazzinians,  or  that  can 
absorb  them  and  prevent  the  experiment  of  the  humanita- 
rian republic  from  being  repeated.  Without  the  sneedy  or- 
ptnization  and  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  rally- 
mg  the  body  of  the  Italian  people  to  its  support,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  French,  or  in 
case  of  the  defeat  of  France  by  a  coalition  of  Austria  and  the 
northern  powers,  not  likely,  the  restoration  of  Austrian 
domination  in  the  Peninsula. 

As  we  read  the  horoscope  of  Europe,  the  danger  to  the 
unity  and  independence  ot  Italy  lies  precisely  on  the  side 
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of  France.  Napoleon,  we  presume,  wants  an  Italian  king- 
dom, but  lie  wants  it  strong  enough  to  be  useful  as  an  ally, 
while  it  is  weak  enough  to  stand  in  need  of  French  pro- 
tection. He  would  have  it  nominally  independent,  out 
really  a  vassal  of  his  own  empire.  Hence  we  find  him 
stopping  his  victorious  arms  at  tne  Mincio,  leaving  to  Aus- 
tria a  part  of  Lombardy  and  all  of  Yenetia ;  and  also  de- 
manding of  Sardinia  the  cession  to  France  of  Savoy  and 
Nizza,  or  Nice.  He  does  not  want  an  Italy  strong  enough  to 
suffice  for  herself,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  raise  a  disturb- 
ance if  he  finds  it  likely  to  become  so.  He  must  be 
defeated,  or  all  is  lost  How  defeat  him  without  Austrian 
intervention,  which  could  be  eflFectual  only  in  case  the  Ital- 
ians co-operated  heartily  with  Austria  in  their  own  defence, 
which,  as  yet,  we  cannot  expect  them  to  do  ?  It  is  necessary 
to  rally  the  whole  Italian  people,  at  least  with  the  exception 
of  the  Venetians,  around  tne  King  of  Italy,  and  by  the  popu- 
lar confidence  render  him  so  strong  that,  backed  as  he  is 
sure  to  be  by  the  moral  and  diplomatic  support  of  Great 
Britain,  who  is  bent  on  defeating  the  Emperors  Italian  pol- 
icy. Napoleon  will  judge  it  advisable  to  leave  Italy  to  her- 
self. We  believe  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Holy  See  demand  the  constitution  of  a  united,  strong,  and 
independent  Italy,  able  to  defend  herself  against  any  single 
power  disposed  to  attack  her.  After  the  loss  of  her  own 
temporal  estates,  this  becomes  highly  desirable  for  the  Holy 
See,  and  is  the  only  thing  that  can  atone  for  their  loss. 

Certainly,  as  regards  the  interests  of  religion,  the  Sardin- 
ians are  to  be  preferred  to  the  Mazzinians,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason,  when  all  causes  of  political  rivalry  or  dissension 
are  removed,  why  a  powerful  and  independent  King  of  Italy 
should  not  be  as  loyal  to  the  Church,  to  say  the  least,  as 
the  Emperor  of  France  or  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  He 
would  always  stand  more  in  need  of  ner  moral  support  than 
sovereigns  at  a  greater  distance,  and  his  interests  would  lead 
him  to  pursue  a  policy  that  would  command  it.    We  know 


evidence  in  the  world  of  their  loyal  Catholic  intentions ; 
but  their  acts  which  have  called  forth  the  paternal  chastise- 
ments of  the  Holy  Father,  inexcusable  as  they  certainly  are, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  (Catho- 
lic states,  and  by  no  means  preclude  the  hope  of  peace 
between  their  authors  and  the  Church.  We  think  scant 
justice  is  done  to  the  Italian  people,  and  that  sufficient 
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allowance  is  Dot  always  made  for  the  peculiarities  of  their 
situation.  It  is  easy  to  call  thera  a  miserable  rabble,  vil- 
lains,  robbers,  cnt-throats,  cowards,  traitors,  assaesios,  infi- 
dela,  fends  of  hell,  and  all  that,  but  from  all  we  can  learn, 
we  think — thongh  some  amon^  them,  as  in  every  nation,  de- 
serve these  epithets — the  Italian  people,  as  a  nation,  are  a 
brave  and  noole  people,  and  however  far  they  may  be  led 
astray  for  the  moment  by  their  political  and  national  pas- 
dons  and  interests,  they  are  at  bottom  sincerely  a  Catholic 
people, — ^none  more  so, — strong  in  their  faith,  ardent  in 
their  devotion,  and  warmly  attached  to  the  Holy  See;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  when  the  Italian  kin^om  is  once  constituted, 
when  the  paseion  excited  by  the  struggle  to  found  it 
shall  have  had  time  to  subside,  and  the  interests  disturbed  by 
the  change  shall  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  it  will  be  found  the  most  truly  Catholic  kingdom  on 
earth,  and  the  most  loyal  and  tifm  supporter  of  Camolic  in- 
terests as  they  will  exist  when  the  old  system  of  mixed  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  government  has  been  fairly  given  up  by 
both  Church  and  state.  The  chief  causes  of  collision  here- 
tofore existing  will  be  no  longer  operative.  In  a  political 
point  of  view,  the  establishment  of  a  free  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment really  representing  the  body  of  the  nation,  by  so 
powerful  a  state  as  Italy  must  become,  if  united  and  inde- 
pendent, will  throw  the  preponderance  on  the  side  of  liberal 
mstitutions,  and  hardly  fail  to  make  an  end  of  both  Jacob- 
inism and  Cffisarism  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe, 
restore  Italy  to  her  political  primacy,  and,  what  to  us  Cath- 
olics is  of  moment,  give  the  leadership  of  civilization  to  a 
Catholic  nation. 

We  shall  be  told,  we  doubt  not,  that  the  Catholic  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  political  exigencies  and  complica- 
tions; but,  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See,  he 
should  defend  them  with  all  the  power  he  has,  regardless  of 
consequences.  So  we  should  the  spvritual  rights  of  the 
Holy  See,  which  are  inalienable  and  can  bend  to  no  political 
exigency.  We  have  all  along  contended  that  there  is  and 
can  be  no  compromise  of  the  spiritual,  and  we  have  on 
more  occasions  than  one  had  a  severe  battle  to  fight  with 
our  latitudinarian  and  compromising  Catholics,  who  would 
conceal  or  explain  awav  everv  thing  in  their  religion  offen- 
sive to  our  separatea  brethren."  On  this  head  we  are 
safe.  If  any  man  in  the  country  has  the  character  of  a 
tterDi  uncompromising  Catholic,  we  have  it   It  is  for  poli- 
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tics  to  bend  to  religion,  not  religion  to  politics ;  and  our 
precise  quarrel  with  the  oseurantt^ti  is,  tnat  they,  in  our 
judgment,  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  religion  to  their  old 
world  politics.  They,  not  we,  are  the  party  to  be  rebuked 
on  this  head  ;  at  least  on  this  head  we  have  no  lessons  to 
learn  from  them.  The  only  rights  of  the  Holy  See  we  have 
intimated  could  be  yielded  are  certain  political  rights,  which, 
it  seems  to  us,  can  no  longer  be  successfully  defended,  and 
which,  as  things  are,  we  think  can  be  yieldeSi  without  detri- 
ment to  religion  or  society.  Foreseeing  what  was  likely  to 
come,  we  took  occasion,  last  October,  in  discussing  the 
rights  of  the  temporal,  to  meet  this  objection,  by  showing 
that  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  his  temporal  principality, 
though  the  right  of  a  spiritual  person,  is  not  itself  a  spiritual, 
but  a  temporal  right ;  or,  in  other  words,  his  temporal  prin- 
cipality is  a  temporal,  not  a  spiritual  principality,  and  there- 
fore stands  on  the  footing,  and  subject  to  all  the  conditions, 
of  any  other  temporal  principality  justly  acquired  and  legit- 
imately held.  Tiiere  is  then  no  question  here  of  the  spirit- 
ual rights  of  the  Holy  See,  or  compromise  of  any  principle, 
doctrine,  precept,  or  right,  in  the  religious  or  spiritual  order. 

We  hardly  need  repeat  what  is  so  well  Known  to  our 
readers,  that  we  carry  our  views  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  as  representative  of  the  spiritual  order,  as  far  as  any 
man  can  do.  We  hold  that  he  has,  by  virtue  of  his  office 
as  supreme  Vicar  of  our  Lord  on  earth,  supreme  authority  in 
all  that  touches  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  conscience,  or 
wherever  there  is  a  question  of  doctrine  or  morals,  or  of  ec- 
clesiastical administration,  and  the  full  right,  as  the  vicege- 
rent of  God,  to  rebuke,  reprove,  chastise,  and  even  deprive 
of  his  dignity  for  Catholics,  any  and  ever^  professedly  Cath- 
olic prince  who  forgets,  in  his  civil  admmistration,  the  law 
of  God,  the  rights  of  the  Church,  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic 
conscience,  and  proves  himself  determined  to  oppress, 
cruelly,  grossly,  and  persistently,  his  subjects.  This,  we 
maintain,  is  his  inherent  and  indefeasible  right  as  vicegerent 
of  God,  as  the  divinely  appointed  chief  of  religion,  and  aa 
the  Father  and  Protector  of  the  Faithful.  This  is  enough, 
and,  as  many  Catholics  hold,  too  much.  But  we  do  not 
hold,  and  never  have  held  that  the  Pope  holds  his  temporal 
principality  by  the  same  title  by  whicn  he  holds  this  power. 
We  have  heard  his  right  of  temporal  prince  defended  on 
various  grounds :  on  the  ground  of  first  occupant  and  pre* 
soription ;  the  grants  or  concessions  of  princes,  Constantme, 
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Pepin,  Charlemagne,  the  Countess  Matilda ;  on  popular  snf- 
or  request  of  the  people ;  on  the  necessity  of  protecting 
and  providing  for  the  people  abandoned  and  left  without  a 
^ivil  ruler  by  the  Iconoclastic  emperors  of  Constantinople ; 
but  we  have  never  heard  it  pretended  that  he  holds  it  by 
Virtue  of  his  commission  as  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  the 
^leby  which  he  holds  his  Apostolic  authority  in  the  Church. 

pght  is  an  acquired  right,  valid,  inviolable,  but  still 
^cquir^  and  outside  of  his  right  as  Sovereign  Pontiff.  No 
doubt  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Church  is  more  or 
kss  mixed  up  with  the  Pope's  temporal  government,  and 
^ny  of  the  existing  arrangements  for  tlie  administration  of 
^lesiastical  affairs  are  more  or  less  modified  to  meet,  or 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Pope  is  a  temporal  soveiv 
ei^,  and  has  a  temporal  principality.  The  supreme  ad- 
Dunistration  of  the  state  and  the  supreme  administration  of 
'he  Church  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same  hands. 
M^uch  in  the  mode  of  transacting  ecclesiastical  affairs  may 
^^equire  to  be  changed  if  the  separatiou  of  Church  and  State 
he  carried  out,  but  still  the  papal  state,  as  any  other,  lies  in 
the  temporal  order. 

Assuming  this,  the  whole  question  we  have  been  discussing 
lies  in  the  order  where  compromises  are  allowable  and  even 
necessary.    No  temporal  nght,  whether  held  by  a  secular 
or  a  spiritual  person  or  corporation,  is  absolute,  and  to  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards.    It  is  held  in  subordination  to 
religion  and  society,  and  when  in  the  changes  that  take 
place  it  becomes  incompatible  with  the  good  of  either,  it  may 
06  surrendered  or  redeemed,  though  not  taken  away  by  vio- 
lence, when  not  forfeited  by  abuse,  which  in  the  present 
case  is  not  to  be  pretended.    We  assert  the  principle.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  apply  it    All  we  wish  to  establish  here 
is,  that  though  mixed  up  with  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  Pope's  temporal  government, 
in  its  origin  and  character,  is  neither  a  spiritual  nor  a  quodtr 
spiritual  government,  and  therefore  with  the  consent  of  the 
rope  may  be  suppressed.    As  supreme  judge  of  religions 
interests,  the  Pope  is  free  to  act  in  the  case  as  he  judges 
proper,  but  how  far  the  feeling  among  Catholics,  that  it  is 
m  some  way  intimately  connected  with  the  Papacy,  and  es- 
sential to  it,  a  feeling  that  has  to  be  taken  into  the  account^ 
may  embarrass  his  freedom,  we  are  unable  to  say.   All  we 
say  is,  that  we  hold  him  free  to  consent  to  a  total  severing 
of  all  political  bonds  between  Church  and  State,  and  we  see 
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no  other  way,  with  the  tendencies  of  the  modem  world  snch 
as  they  evidently  are,  of  arriving  at  a  passable  solution  of 
the  terrible  problems  pressing  every  day  more  and  more  for 
solution. 

This  solution  involves  in  a  certain  sense  the  triumph  of 
the  Politiqitesj  as  they  were  called  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
or  what  we  have  strenuously  opposed  under  the  name  of 
Political  Atheism,  over  public  right,  or  system  of  inter- 
national law  and  vested  rights  introduced  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiffs  into  Christendom,  and  consecrated  by  Christian 
diplomacy.  We  confess  it ;  but  all  history  proves  that  a 
victory  against  the  Church  is  a  defeat.  Our  Lord  won  his 
kingdom  in  being  crucified  by  wicked  hands;  the  early 
Christians  conquered  the  world  in  being  slain,  not  by  slay- 
ing. When  the  Jews  shut  their  ears  to  the  word  of  God, 
the  Apostles  turned  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  we  must  turn  from 
kings  and  kaisers  who  have  betrayed  their  God,  betrayed 
the  Church,  betrayed  society,  and  betrayed  themselves,  to 
the  people.  The  Church  and  the  people  still  live.  Here 
is  our  hope  for  the  future,  and  here  our  readers  may  see  why 
we  so  strenuously  defend  the  popular  cause,  so  strenuously 
advocate  for  all  ChHstendom'iree  forms  of  government, 
forms  which  secure  to  the  people  a  constitutional  and  effec- 
tive voice  in  public  affairs ;  why  we  so  earnestly  insist  on 
the  education  of  the  people,  on  a  high  and  thorough  educa- 
tion, as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  whole  community ;  why 
we  defend  the  political  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
wa^e  unrelenting  war  against  the  oscurantisti,  or  defenders 
of  Sie  old  order  of  things  now  out  of  date.  Kight  or  wrong, 
our  policy  is  clear  and  well-defined,  and  holds  together  in 
all  its  parts.  Through  the  people  we  believe  the  Church  can 
revindicate  her  system  of  public  right  and  international  law, 
and  recover,  though  under  another  form,  more  than  she  has 
lost  through  the  perfidy  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  intrigues  and 
complications  of  politicians.  The  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  un-Catnolic,  if  not  anti-Catholic,  and  yet  no  people 
as  a  state  has  more  scrupulously  observed  the  great  princi- 
ples of  natural  justice  and  public  right  insisted  on  by  the 
v3hurch ;  and  there  is  no  country  on  earth  where  the  Church 
is  as  free  and  independent  and  ner  relations  are  on  so  satis- 
factory a  footing  as  in  these  United  States.  To  those  who 
doubt,  we  point  triumphantly  to  this  grand  fact  in  proof  of 
the  justness  of  our  views.  Through  the  people  invested 
with  political  power,  free  and  inteUigent,  without  forming 
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▼ith  then  any  political  bonds,  the  Church  may  gain  a  vic- 
toiy,  which  will  more  than  compensate  her  for  what  she  has 
lost  by  the  politicians  and  sovereigns, 

this  brings  ns  back,  as  a  fitting  close,  to  the  elo- 
quent and  profound  Conferences  of  Father  Felix,  which 
contain  the  very  lessons,  bating  a  few  passages  which  smack 
of  Ceesarism  and  hero-worship,  needed  by  a  republican  peo- 
ple, or  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  people  through  meir 
yepresentatives  possess  the  supreme  power,  and  the  danger 
^not  on  the  siae  of  authority,  but  on  the  side  of  liberty. 

set  forth  in  the  clearest  and  most  attractive  style  the 
great,  invariable,  and  universal  principles  of  Christianity, 
show  their  bearing  on  individual,  social,  and  domestic 
life.  Kothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  protect  us  against 
our  chronic  danger,  that  of  pushing  liberty  to  license,  mak- 
ing the  people  God,  and  regarding  worldly  success  as  the 
test  of  merit  They  rebuke  our  demaeogie  and  our  polit- 
ical atheism,  by  showing  the  follv  and  absurdity  of  both. 

them  be  translated,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
iiotes,  circulated  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  lliey  who  read  uiemj  will  find  themselves  wiser  and 
better. 


Aet.  IV.— seminakies  and  seminarians. 

It  is  commonly  given  as  an  answer  at  Rome  to  many 
persons  who  go  thither  to  indulge  in  complaints  and  lamenta- 
tions. We  have  no  time  here  to  listen  to  fault-finding  with 
the  past ;  tell  us  what  there  is  that  can  be  done  for  the 
future." 

This  wise  reflection  indicates  the  spirit  which  should 
guide  him  who  may  feel  it  his  duty  to  write  on  the  delicate 
subject  of  measures,  the  adoption  of  which  is  calculated, 
as  he  believes,  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion  in  this 
country.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  eamestness'^and 
eeal  for  the  truth  furnish  no  good  excuse  for  undue  severity 
of  expression.  They  may  serve  to  explain,  but  they  cannot 
justify  a  want  of  charity  and  kindly  feeling,  unless,  indeed, 
mch  want  should  exist  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  find  fault  with  our  brethren,  the 
dergy  of  ^e  Ajnerican  church,  or  to  recommend  any  rule 
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of  sacerdotal  life.  We  make  no  eaggestions,  we  offer  no 
views  touching  their  affairs  for  them  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove. We  are  truly  and  sincerely  persuaded  that  it  is 
not  our  place  to  address  the  venerable  priesthood  of  the 
Church  on  the  duties  of  their  holy  office,  and  we  do  not  see 
that  the  discussion  of  our  subject  requires  us  to  do  so.  But 
we  surely  violate  no  proprietv  by  inquiring  into  the  quali- 
fications of  young  laymen  who  may  be  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  in  stating  frankly  what  we  may  think  renders 
them  fit  or  unfit  for  admission  into  an  Ecclesiastical  Semi- 
nary. If  we  offered  nothing  but  our  own  views  and  opin- 
ions on  this  important  subject,  we  should  be  entitled  to  no 
more  consideration  than  what  is  due  to  the  arguments  we 
might  bring  forward  in  support  of  our  assertions.  But  the 
question  we  are  ventilating  has  been  subjected  to  earnest 
and  careful  examination  by  the  Church,  and  after  long  and 
mature  deliberation  her  decision  has  been  made  known.  It 
is  not  left  to  the  option  of  each  diocese  to  keep  up  the  body 
of  its  clergy,  or  to  add  to  their  numbers  in  any  wav,  or 
from  any  source  it  may  choose,  but  stringent  rules  have 
been  made  that  must  be  obeyed,  unless  where  circumstances 
render  obedience  impossible.  Dops  the  reader  inquire  where 
we  find  such  a  rule,  and  what  may  be  its  purport  ?  We 
shall  give  him  the  rule  in  a  few  plain  words ;  it  is  as  follows : 

If  children  are  not  trained  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  from  their 
tender  years,  they  will  not  be  fit  for  it  unless  by  an  extraordinary 
fitvor  of  Providence.  It  is  therefore  decreed,  that  every  diocese 
shall  choose  out,  and  support,  and  edncate  a  certain  number  of  boys 
from  their  twelfth  year,  or  thereabouts,  to  be  Priests.  These  boys 
shall  be  taken  from  the  city  or  diocese,  or  at  least  from  the  province 
in  which  they  are  one  day  to  be  Priests.'' 

This  rule  was  drawn  up  by  the  (xeneral  Council  of  Trent. 
We  have  quoted  its  exact  words,  leaving  out  only  such  cir- 
cumstances as  are  not  just  now  necessary  to  the  understand- 
ing of  our  subject.  The  reader  will  find  the  original  words 
of  the  Decree  in  the  Jieview  for  last  October,  p.  507. 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  here  remark,  tnat  the  Holy 
Council,  no  doubt,  leaves  the  arran^ment  of  all  such  mat- 
ters as  this  to  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is  for  him  to 
Bav  whether  he  will  have  a  Diocesan  Seminary  or  not,  and 
whether  or  not  he  will  fill  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood  from 
the  younger  members  of  his  flock,  or  from  %>me  other 
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Bource.  A  very  slight  examinatioii  of  the  words  of  the 
Council  will  show  that  the  Fathers  did  not  intend  to  leave 
this  matter  to  the  discretion  of  each  Bishop,  that  they  fore- 
saw this  objection,  and  framed  the  law  so  as  to  forestall  it, 
and  reply  to  it  with  unmistakable  clearness. 

They  say,  in  substance,  that  in  this  matter  of  educating 
boys  for  the  sanctuary,  the  Bishops  are  not  free,  that  is, 
they  are  bound  in  conscience  to  attend  to  it,  as  the  Council 
prescribes.  If  a  Bishop  neglects  to  discharge  his  duty  in 
this  respect,  the  Council  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Archbisnop 
must  "  sharply  reprimand"  him  for  his  neglect,  and  "  compel 
him"  to  get  together  and  educate  the  young  seminarians 
above  described.  And  if  the  Archbishop  should  neglect, 
on  his  part,  to  do  his  duty,  the  Provincial  Council  is  author- 
ized and  obliged  to  "  sharplv  reprimand"  the  Archbishop 
for  his  neriect,  and  "  compel  him^  to  get  together  the  boys 
as  above  described,  and  provide  a  seminary  for  their  educa- 
tion.  (See  Heiriewy  1860,  pp.  508,  9.) 

"  But  all  this,"  the  reader  may  exclaim, "  amounts  to  a  rule 
for  the  Bishops  of  countries  in  which  the  Canon  Law  obtains 
in  full  force.  Such  is  not  the  case  in  the  United  States,  for 
here  the  Council  of  Trent  has  never  been  promulgated,  and 
is  not,  therefore,  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  country."  We 
reply,  that  whether  the  Canons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  have  been  promulgated  or  not,  the  observance  of 
this  particular  statute  regarding  the  erection  of  Diocesan 
PreMratory  Seminaries  has  been  emphatically  urged  upon 
the  Bishops  of  this  country  by  the  Bope  and  the  American 
Councils.  The  Fathers  of  the  second  Council  of  Baltimore, 
held  in  1833,  recommended  all  Bishops  to  use  every  endeavor 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  Diocesan  Seminaries, 
and  to  do  all  thin^  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Fathers 
of  Trent,  in  so  tar  as  local  circumstances  would  allow. 
They  are  to  exhort  the  people  frequently  to  contribute  gen- 
erously to  a  work  which  the  Council  declares  to  be  one  of 
necessity  to  the  Church.  {Ibid.j  p.  511.)  The  different 
dioceses  of  the  country  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  accepted  in 
their  Synods  the  Decrees  of  Baltimore  for  their  own  special 
guidance,  and  by  such  acceptance  have  declared  that  they 
consider  the  ecclesiastical  education  of  boys  belonging  to 
the  diocese,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  famous  decree 
of  Trent,  to  be  a  work  of  necessity  to  the  Church. 

Benedict  XIY.,  a  great  Pope  and  a  ^reat  theologian, 
took  into  consideration  this  same  question,  whether  ^the 
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Bishops  are  bound  or  not  to  obey  the  decree  of  the  Coxmcil 
of  Trent  respecting  the  education  of  young  seminarians.  It 
is  true  that  there  were  at  the  time  he  wrote  no  Bishops  in 
the  United  States,  but  there  were  many  other  missionary 
countries  in  existence,  and  the  Holy  Father  addressed  him- 
self, without  distinction,  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  world. 
We  translate  an  extract  from  his  Letter  of  admonition  to 
all  the  Bishops  of  the  world,"  referring,  for  the  original,  to 
our  Heview  for  last  October,  p.  509  : 

"  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  importance  that 
they  who  are  called  to  the  ecclesiastical  state  shall  be  formed  from 
their  early  years  to  piety,  blameless  conduct,  and  canonical  discipline, 
as  tender  plants  are  formed  while  still  young,  therefore,  you  (the 
Bishops)  must  take  a  heart>felt  interest  in  having  ecclesiastical  sem- 
inaries erected  as  soon  as  possible  where  there  have  been  none  up  to 
the  present,  and  in  enlarging  them  where  they  exist,  should  the 
well-being  of  the  churches  require  a  greater  number  of  students. 
The  Bishops  will  use,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  necessary  funds, 
the  powers  wherewith  they  are  already  clothed  (by  the  Council  of 
Trent),  and  if  such  powers  are  too  limited,  on  learning  the  need 
from  you,  we  will  ourselves  add  to  them.  It  is  necessary  you  should 
make  such  colleges  the  special  objects  of  your  fostering  care,  visit- 
ing them  frequently,  investigating  the  conduct,  dispositions,  and 
process  in  study  of  each  of  the  youthful  inmates,  appointing  able 
teachers  and  persons  endowed  with  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  to  edu- 
cate them,  honoring  with  your  presence  now  and  then  their  literary 
exercises  and  ecclesiastical  celebrations,  and  conferrin|^  some  bene- 
fice upon  those  who  have  given  the  highest  proofis  of  virtue  and  pro- 
ficiency. Let  it  not  weary  you  to  give  to  these  young  plants,  while 
they  are  tender  and  yet  attaining  their  growth,  the  benefit  of  this 
kind  of  irrigation,  for  your  labor  will  be  one  day  happily  rewarded 
by  plentiful  fruit  in  the  persons  of  numerous  good  clergymen. 
Bishops  have  been  in  the  habit  of  complaining  that  the  harvest,  in- 
deed, is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few,  yet  they  had  reason  also, 
perhaps,  to  grieve  that  they  themselves  did  not  take  pains  to  form 
the  right  kind  of  laborers  for  the  harvest.  For  good  and  able  labor- 
ers are  not  bom,  but  are  made,  and  it  depends  especially  upon  the 
watchfulness  and  care  of  the  Bishops  to  make  them  what  they  oughl 
to  be." 

Tears  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Pope  Benedict  refers  to 
it,  and  states  that  he  wrote  it  for  the  express  purpose  of 
urging  the  Bishops  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Fathers  of 
Trent  touching  seminaries  and  seminarians.  We  cannot 
kelp  admiring  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Uie  Holy  Father 
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in  his  treatment  of  this  delicate  subject.  He  ntters  no  re- 
proofs in  reference  to  the  past,  he  does  not  complain  of  what 
has  been  done  or  what  has  not  been  done  in  years  gone  by, 
but  he  nevertheless  states  clearly  and  distinctly  that  the 
Bishops  are  boand  in  conscience  to  obey  the  ancient  rule  of 
the  Cnurch  in  theprovisions  they  make  for  filling  the  ranks 
of  their  clergy.  We  translate  another  extract  from  page  510 
of  the  Review  for  October : 

**  These  laws  of  ancient  discipline  are  in  full  force  at  the  present 
day ;  but  there  is  so  much  looseness  in  the  manner  of  observing 
them  as  to  make  them  appear  well-nigh  ineffectual,  unless  the  Prel- 
ates of  the  different  churches  shall  endeavor  earnestly  to  preserve 
them  in  all  their  rigor,  in  so  far  forth  as  the  trying  circumstances  oi 

time  and  place  will  permit  them  to  do  so  But  how  many 

dioceses  there  are  which  have  no  seminaries  at  all !  How  many 
seminaries  there  are  in  which  masters  are  only  partially  provided  to 
give  the  future  ministers  of  the  Church  instructions  that  are  neces- 
sary to  their  calling !  .  .  .  .  How  few  dioceses  there  are  in 
which  full  obedience  is  given  to  the  long-established  rule  of  discip- 
line requiring  that  no  one  shall  be  admitted  to  Holy  Orders  who 
has  not  been  educated  in  the  seminary,  and  who  does  not,  therefore, 
reach  the  clerical  office  by  the  straight  road  !" 

Two  farther  quotations  remain  for  ns  to  translate.  One 
affords  negative  and  the  other  positive  evidence  to  show 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  Church  m  this  conntry  in  reference 
to  the  subject  we  are  treating.  The  Fathers  of  the  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore,  held  in  1852,  decreed  as  follows : 

In  order  that  priests  who  move  about  and  are  not  well  known 
may  not  be  too  easily  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  ministry,  to 
the  danger  of  souls,  we  do  not  wish  priests  coming  from  Europe  to 
be  received  into  the  ranks  of  our  clergy,  unless  by  letters  of  their 
Bishops  previously  forwarded  they  shall  have  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Bishop  into  whose  diocese  they  wish  to  transfer  themselves.^' 

The  fourteenth  decree  of  the  same  Council  returns  to  the 
subject  of  the  seminary : 

"  Those  Bishops  who  have  no  seminary  of  their  own,  are  to  be  ad- 
vised that  they  enter  into  an  nnderstanaing  with  the  other  Bishops 
of  the  same  province  so  that  they  may  eatablish  at  least  one  semi- 
»ary  in  each  province." 

We  have  deemed  it  well  to  give  these  authorities  in  English 
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in  the  present  article,  so  as  to  call  more  particularly  to  them 
the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  have  given  the  subject  much 
attention  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  passed  since  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  and  we  purposely 
keep  back  for  the  present  many  weighty  authorities  col- 
lected during  that  time,  so  that  our  argument  may  appear 
clear  to  even  a  casual  observer.  We  hold  that  tnere  is  a 
normal  rule  adopted  by  the  Church  in  reference  to  the  sup- 
ply of  her  priesthood  as  death  gradually  thins  away  its  % 
ranks,  and  that  this  normal  rule  is  the  careful  selection  of 
good  and  bright  boys,  who  are  to  be  trained  from  tender 
years  for  the  priestly  office.  This  rule  is  set  forth  by  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Li  order  to  show  that  its  provisions  were 
not  confined  to  any  particular  time  or  place,  we  have  quoted 
Benedict  XIV.,  who,  in  language  stronger  than  we  should  dare 
to  make  use  of,  states  distinctly  that  it  is  meant  for  the  whole 
Church,  and  must  be  observed  wherever  it  is  possible  to  intro- 
duce it.  We  have  added  to  this  the  action  of  our  own  Bishops 
in  council  assembled,  who  have  adopted  the  rule  thus  given 
and  thus  explained  as  the  law  of  the  Church  in  this  country. 
They  speak  with  great  prudence  and  moderation,  adopting 
the  language  of  advice  rather  than  that  of  command,  and 
making  due  allowance  for  the  poverty  under  which  so  many 
of  our  dioceses  labor ;  but  they  show  clearly  that  wherever 
the  rule  can  be  adopted,  it  is  their  wish  that  it  be  adopted 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  the 
people  that  the  work  is  one  of  necessity  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  Church. 

In  applying  this  rule  to  the  circumstances  of  our  time  and 
country,  we  do  not  desire  to  extend  it  beyond  the  intention 
of  its  framers.  We  claim  for  it  that  it  is  the  normal  rule 
recommended  by  the  Church,  and  that  she  wishes  it  to  be 
observed  wherever  it  can  be,  and  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
adopted.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  exceptions  must 
be  made,  and  many  in  which  it  is  well  to  follow  the  excep- 
tion even  when  the  strict  rule  might  perhaps  be  enforced. 
Still,  it  seems  to  be  very  clearly  established  tnat  the  Church 
desires  the  diocese  or  province  to  furnish  the  main  body  of 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and  wishes  the  training  of 
her  priests,  generally  speaking,  to  beffin  from  their  early 
youth.  We  do  not  say  that  they  breai  the  rule,  who  send 
their  young  seminarians  to  Europe,  or  to  Canada,  or  to  a 
neighboring  diocese  to  be  educated,  provided  these  semi- 
narians belong  to  the  city,  diocese,  or  province  by  birth,  or 
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at  least  by  residence.  Further,  we  do  not  say  that  they 
break  the  rule,  who  take  many  of  their  subjects  from  other 
countries,  provided  these  subjects  are  trained  in  some  Amer- 
ican seminary  for  a  time,  at  least  until  they  become  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  ways  of  this  country.  Those 
who  take  by  preference  priests  from  other  countries,  not  as 
the  exception  but  as  the  rule;  those  who  fail  to  do  what  they 
might  well  do,  if  they  wished  to  encourage  and  bring  for- 
«  ward  toward  the  ministry  the  proper  kind  of  young  persons 
belonging  to  the  country,  must  settle  it  with  their  own  con- 
sciences whether  they  obey  or  disobey  the  laws  of  the 
Church. 

There  is  in  this  connection  no  question  of  birth-place,  na- 
tionality, or  race.  No  comparison  is  sought  to  be  instituted 
between  the  clergymen  who  may  spring  from  the  soil  of  any 
given  country,  and  those  who  may  come  from  another  to 
exercise  in  our  behalf  the  functions  of  the  holy  ministry. 
The  inquiry  stands  simply  as  follows :  Is  it  better  to  have 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  who  understand  the  peculiar 
wants  of  their  place  of  mission,  or  candidates  who  do  not 
understand  them  ?  Is  it  better  to  have  persons  trained  for 
their  peculiar  work  from  early  boyhooa,  or  persons  who 
take  up  that  work  after  being  trained  for  another  entirely 
different?  Is  it  better  to  nave  voung  ministers  whose 
thoughts,  habits,  and  feelings  are  already  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  class  they  wish  to  attract  to  the  Church,  or 
such  as  are  entirely  different  from  them  in  these  im- 
portant particulars  ?  The  rules  which  should  guide  us  in 
answering  these  questions  are  the  ordinary  rules  of  prac- 
tical wisdom,  by  which  we  are  led  to  adppt  for  any  given 
end  the  means  which  will  enable  us  most  easily  and  readily 
to  gain  it  Were  we  to  discuss  the  merits  of  our  subject  on 
national  grounds,  we  should  have  to  assert  that  each  class  of 
immigrants  who  have  made  this  country  their  home  ought 
to  be  served  by  clergymen  bom  in  the  same  place  as  them- 
selves. We  do  not  contend  for  this.  But  we  do  mean  to 
Bay  that  the  best  class  of  priests  for  them,  other  thin^  being 
equal,  will  be  men  who  understand  the  peculiar  difficulties 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  this  counti^^,  and  who  are  the 
most  likely  to  have  the  knowledge,  experience,  and  influ- 
ence necessary  to  help  them  in  overcommg  such  difficulties 
and  in  securing  temporal  advantages  wimout  losing  their 
eternal  salvation.  We  have  no  thought  of  recommending 
to  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  Uie  rejection  of  priests 
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with  whom  they  are  familiar,  and  the  adoption  of  others  to 
whom  they  are  strangers.  We  simply  ask,  Is  it  better  for 
them  to  have  clergymen  who  know  nothing  about  the  ways 
of  this  country,  who  were  grown-up  men  and  priests  before 
they  came  here,  or  their  own  children  educated  properly  for 
the  priesthood — not  only — but  educated  for  the  priestly 
work  of  this  particular  country  ?  It  has  been  said  that  these 


this  ?  We  do  not  think  they  will  befound  ready  to  admit  such 
a  statement  as  true.  He  pays  our  Catholic  immigrants  a  poor 
compliment  who  asseii»  or  takes  it  quietly  for  granted  that 
their  stock  has  so  noticeably  deteriorated  in  a  single  generation. 

In  the  case  of  other  professional  men  we  feel  pretty  sure 
that  there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  arriving  at  a  preference. 
The  effort  would  be  made  to  get  the  person  who  presents  the 
most  advantages  and  the  fewest  disadvantages  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  purpose  in  view.  If^  for  instance,  one  has  to 
choose  a  legal  adviser,  would  he  not  prefer  to  consult  a 
lawyer  whose  whole  training  has  made  him  familiar  with 
American  life  and  customs,  rather  than  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  a  European,  however  learned  and  eloquent  he  might 
have  been  esteemed  in  his  own  country?  The  same  illustra- 
tion may  be  drawn  from  reference  to  a  physician,  or  an  en- 

Sineer,  a  merchant,  or  other  man  of  business,  and  we  do  not 
link  it  necessary  to  delay  to  point  out  the  analogy  existing 
in  natural  interests  between  their  case  and  the  case  of  him 
who  has  a  far  higher  and  holier  calling.  It  will  be  seen 
from  these  remarks  that  we  do  not  directly  advocate  the 
superiority  of  a  native  clergy,  or  at  least  we  ask  no  prefer- 
ence for  them  on  the  ground  of  nativism.  We  are  anxious 
only  to  have  a  trained  clergy,  that  is  to  say,  a  body  of  ec- 
clesiastics the  majority  of  whom,  from  early  youth,  have 
been  educated  for  the  particular  kind  of  work  which  they 
are  expected  to  do  after  being  ordained. 

It  is  said  that  an  ancient  philosopher  was  asked  what 
things  boys  should  learn,  and  gave  this  plain  and  sensible 
answer :  "  Those  things  which  they  will  need  when  they  be- 
come men."  We  are  guided  in  tms  discussion  by  a  similar 
principle  of  foresight,  and  when  our  friends  ask  what  kind 
of  boys  we  wish  to  become  seminarians,  we  answer :  Those 
who  are  most  likely  to  learn  the  things  they  will  need  when 
they  become  priests.  We  do  not  limit  their  good  disposi- 
tions to  the  simple  talent  for  study,  nor  their  knowledge  to 
what  they  can  be  taught  by  books.   We  wii^  to  take  into 
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consideration  all  personal  drcnmstances  that  may  fit  them 
for  the  American  mission,  and  all  the  requirements  that  may 
render  them  useful  and  influential  among  their  fellow-Cath- 
olics and  their  un<!atholic  neighbors.  We  protest  against  our 
r^arks  being  construed  into  a  criticism  on  the  past  policy 
of  the  Church  in  Uie  United  States  or  an  attack  on  the  priest- 
hood as  it  now  stands.  We  speak  only  of  the  policy  that  is 
evidently  demanded  by  the  welfare  of  the  Church  here,  and 
of  the  candidates  who  ought  to  be  prepared  to  till  the  ranks 
of  our  future  clergy.  We  do  not  claim  that  the  argument 
we  have  based  upon  <he  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  encyclicals  of  the  Pope,  and  the  action  of  our  own  councils 
and  synods,  goes  so  far  as  to  call  for  a  native  clergy  exclusively. 
We  hope  thsLt  at  all  times  we  shall  have  among  the  ranks  of 
our  clergy  men  similar  to  the  noble  and  learned  bishops  and 
priests  by  whom  the  Church  in  America  was  planted  and 
watered  until  Qod  gave  it  increase.  To  ask  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  European  clergymen  from  the  American  Church, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  be  ungrateful  in  the  highest 
degree,  monstrously  inhospitable  and  uncharitable,  and  it 
would,  moreover,  be  a  suicidal  policy.  No !  we  advocate 
no  such  exclusive  and  un-Catholic  ideas.  We  combat  the 
spirit  of  exclusivism  and  narrow-minded  prejudice  in  others. 
We  cheerfully  concede  all  that  is  claimed  by  them  in  favor 
of  the  benefits  conferred  upon  this  country  by  clergymen 
who  came  from  Europe.  We  admit  the  right  of  the  great 
body  of  Catholics  in  this  country  to  have,  if  they  prefer  it, 
clergymen  of  the  nationalities  from  which  they  spnng.  We 
bow  before  the  ancient  glories,  the  venerable  traaitions,  and 
the  present  dignity  of  the  Church  in  the  Catholic  countries 
Europe.  We  are  willing  even  to  respect  the  prejudices 
to  which  all  men,  even  good  men,  are  liable.  But  when  all 
this  has  been  unaffectedly  and  sincerely  admitted,  we  con- 
ceive that  we  still  have  the  right  to  ask  that  native-bom 
recruits  be  looked  after,  that  their  vocations  be  inquired 
into  and  encouraged,  and  the  means  provided  for  them  to 
form,  as  they  ought  to  do  in  time,  the  majority  of  the  priest- 
hood of  the  country.   Thus,  while  we  nave  none  of  that 


nated  Americanism,  we  do  not  understand  that  the  fact  of 
our  being  Catholics  requires  us  to  approve  of  the  arrogant 
and  impolitic  contempt  for  this  country  which,  borrowing 
a  word  from  our  opponents,  we  may  be  permitted  to  style 
anti-Americaniam. 
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We  have  also  noticed  with  nnfeiffned  regret  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  persons  entitled  to  our  respect  and 
esteem  to  encourage  the  belief  that  there  are  no  vocar 
tions  among  the  youth  of  this  country,  or  that  American 
children  are  not  fit  to  be  trained  for  the  sanctuary.  We 
do  not  say  that  such  sentiments  were  in*  all  cases  clearly 
enunciated,  or  even  definitely  formed  in  the  minds  of  the 
speakers.  But  enough  was  quietly  taken  for  panted  in  this 
direction  to  dampen  active  exertion  in  forming  those  pre- 
paratory seminaries,  those  "  novellas  plantcUionea^^  that  Pope 
benedict  held  to  be  so  important.  We  have  always  consid- 
ered this  impression  to  be  fraught  with  injurious  consequences 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  our  midst.  Especially  it 
has  seemed  to  us  calculated  to  retard  any  thing  like  successful 
effort  toward  the  conversion  of  our  non-Camolic  brethren. 
The  mind  of  most  jjeople  in  this  country  is  surrounded  with 
a  breastwork  of  prejudices,  which  must  be  overthrown  before 
the  citadel  can  be  approached.  We  cannot  believe  that  any 
fair  and  dispassionate  reasoner  will  deny  that  clergymen  be- 
longing to  the  country  will  have  more  influence  in  remov- 
ing these  bristling  prejudices  than  others  who  are  strangers. 
It  is  surely  no  derogation  from  the  merit  of  the  latter  to  say 
that  they  are  less  adapted  to  this  peculiar  work  than  the 
former.  There  is  in  the  mind  of  non-Catholics  a  verjr  great 
indisposition  to  hear  any  thing  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  relig- 
ion from  any  priest,  but  when  the  clergyman  who  addresses 
them  is  a  stranger  by  birth,  education,  and  character,  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  him  personally  which  makes  his  work 
longer  and  his  ultimate  success  far  more  difficult. 

TJnder  these  circumstances,  charity  and  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  as  well  as  the  simple  rules  of  ordinary  prudence, 
would  teach  us  to  avoid  increasing  the  obstacles  which  are 
already  too  numerous  in  the  way  of  conversion.  We  appeal 
to  the  goodness  and  kindness  of  foreign  clergymen,  and  ask 
them  to  have  compassion  on  the  human  weaknesses  of  those 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  the  faith 
from  their  childhood.  We  ask  them  to  prepare  young 
Catholics  for  the  ministry,  and  to  send  them  later  to  pla6e 
within  reach  of  their  fellow-countrymen  the  means  of  saving 
their  souls.  These  youths  for  whom  we  plead  are,  after  all, 
your  children ;  they  owe  their  knowledge  of  the  faith  and 
all  the  blessings  which  follow  in  its  train  to  you.   If  they 

S*  ve  evidences  of  virtue  or  piety,  it  is  your  hana  that  plant^ 
e  good  seed  in  their  hearts,  ana  if,  encouraged  by  you,  they 
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should  in  time  do  anght  of  worthfnl  in  the  seryice  of  their 
Church  and  their  country,  to  you,  under  God,  will  be  the 
glory,  and  to  you  the  undying  reward. 

We  have  been  led,  at  times,  to  believe  that  some  among 
the  priests,  who  are  too  noble  and  too  good  to  be  influencea 
by  any  exclusive  or  partisan  feeling,  do  not  look  with  much 


for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Now,  tne  result  of  our  studies 
and  observations,  and  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  and  best  of 
our  friends,  have  led  us  to  consider  this  system  as  one  that 
must  be  adopted  in  these  United  States,  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  cler^  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  time  and  place  in 
which  we  hve.  Our  reasons  for  the  conclusion  at  which 
we  have  arrived  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  law  of  the  Church, 
which  we  have  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
The  system  is  laid  down  clearly,  plainly,  and  repeatedly, 
and  no  diflFerence  of  circumstances,  of  age,  or  country,  seems 
to  have  had  the  effect  of  shaking  the  determination  of  the 
Church,  that  wherever  it  is  possible,  the  candidates  for  her 
ministry  shall  be  set  apai-t  in  early  boyhood,  to  be  jealously 
reared  up  in  piety  ana  study  for  the  exalted  service  of  the 
altar.  We  do  not  say  that  the  Church  has  allowed  no  de- 
viation from  this  rule ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  ever  satisfied 
with  doing  the  best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  this  is  the  plan  to  be  preferred — the  regular 
system — the  normal  rule  which  she  wishes  to  see  obeyed  all 
over  the  world,  wherever  and  whenever  she  can  have  her 
way.  The  saints  have,  as  a  general  practice,  kept  in  view 
the  advantages  of  following  this  rule  when  forming  plans, 
or  establishing  institutions  tor  the  education  of  clergymen, 
whether  secular  or  regular.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  prac- 
tice  of  the  holv  patriarch  St.  Benedict.  He  found  Europe 
resounding  with  the  clash  of  arras,  and  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  taken  up  with  the  distracting  excitements  of  the 
military  mania.  Men  were  valued  only  in  proportion  to 
their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  their  courage  or 
ability  in  the  field,  and  comparatively  few  thought  of  Slow- 
ing their  regard  for  their  religion  in  any  other  way  than  by 
fitting  for  it.  St.  Benedict,  in  the  peaceful  shade  of  the 
monasteries  which  he  erected  in  pleasant  retreats,  secluded 
from  the  noisy  occupations  of  the  age,  formed  and  trained 
a  body  of  men  who  reformed  the  character  of  the  clergy 
throughout  Europe,  diffused  abroad  the  love  of  science  and 
all  the  gentler  arts,  and  prepared  the  world  for  the  advent 
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of  the  schoolmen  and  the  nniversities,  Dante  and  Columbus, 
Leo  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  Not  satisfied  with  taking 
youn^  men,  Benedict  adopted  little  children.  His  two 
favonte  disciples,  Maurus  and  Placidus,  afterward  Abbots 
and  canonized  saints,  were  adopted  bj  the  holy  founder 
when  the  first  was  twelve,  and  the  second  no  more  than 
seven  years  old.  Others  were  housed  in  the  monastery 
even  younger,  and  in  Benedictine  monasteries  it  has  always 
been  the  custom  to  receive  young  boys  for  training,  tbe  dear 
little  fellows  in  their  monkish  haoits  looking  like  statuettes 
of  Benedictines  carved  by  some  cunning  artist  in  a  moment 
of  playfulness. 

St.  Ipiatius  chose,  indeed,  young  men  at  the  University 
of  Pans  for  his  first  companions,  but  the  two  gems  of  his 
order  were  Stanislas  and  Aloysius  Gonzaga,  received  into 
the  noviceship  when  they  were  young  boys.  We  must  imi- 
tate the  wisdom  of  the  saints  if  we  would  meet  the  wants 
of  this  age  and  country.  We  must  adopt  boys  for  the 
sanctuary — ^not,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up 
in  seclusion,  biit  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  Church,  and  interesting  them  in  the 
divine  work  of  the  salvation  of  souls,  before  they  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cares  and  excitements  of  the  world.  We 
cannot  prevent  their  seeing  the  world,  nor  their  becoming 
acquainted  with  its  ways,  but  we  can  accustom  them  to 
know  it  without  being  of  it,  or  becoming  corrupted  by  its 
vanities  and  seductions.  We  would  do  no  more  tnan  follow 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon's  proverb,  as  applied  to  our  special 
case :  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  wh^ 
he  is  old  he  wilt  not  depart  from  it." 

But  besides  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  there  would  appear 
to  be  no  alternative  left  to  us  in  this  country  but  to  adopt 
it.  If  we  do  not  initiate  our  candidates  early  into  the  vir- 
tuous practices  which  shall  lead  them  to  consiaer  themselves 
set  apart  for  the  Lord,  the  world  will  be  beforehand  with 
ns,  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  the  contest  for  riches  and  ad- 
vancement will  speedily  drown  the  still  small  voice  of  con- 
science, urging  on  the  neart  of  the  young  man  the  neglected 
claims  of  a  religious  vocation.  Wnat  choice  have  we  left 
between  forming  our  clerical  candidates  in  preparatory 
seminaries,  or  trusting  to  replace  our  priests  as  they  fall 
one  by  one  at  their  post  with  whatever  recruits  Proviaence 
may  chance  to  send  our  way  from  the  various  dioceses  of 


the  Old  World?    Nona  Bi 
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that  the  uncertainty  of  the  latter  arrangement  makes  it 
undesirable,  even  if  there  were  no  better  reasons  to  prefer 
the  former. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  education  of  young  boys 
is  uncertain,  too ;  for  in  the  lon^  lapse  of  years  from  their 
adoption  to  the  time  of  ordination,  many  will  grow  weary 
and  recede.  Such,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  case,  but  we  see 
no  help  for  it.  When  we  adopt  boys  we  do  it  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  test  their  vocations.  Some  willbe  found 
to  have  vocations,  and  some  not.  Let  us  thank  God  that 
those  who  have  no  vocations  retire  in  time.  It  is  better  for 
their  own  souls  that  they  should  do  so,  and  better  for  the 
souls  of  the  people.  Still,  this  argument  proves  nothing 
more  than  tliat  no  system  can  be  devised  by  men  but  has 
its  imperfections.  We  shall  have  the  same  trouble,  more  or 
less,  whatever  course  we  pursue.  Many  leave  the  seminaiy, 
although  they  have  entered  at  a  penod  when  every  one 
would  suppose  that  they  ought  to  know  fully  their  own 
minds ;  and  many,  too,  fall  into  bad  health  from  confinement 
and  application  to  study.  They  have  not  been  used  to 
seminary  life,  and  they  break  down  under  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline which  does  not  injure  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  it  from  an  earlier  age.  But,  suppose  that  in  spite  of 
want  of  vocation  in 'some,  and  the  impaired  health  of  others, 
we  succeed  in  ordaining  Jijf'ty  per  cent,  of  the  number  we 
started  with  in  the  beginning;  would  not  the  system  be 
even  then  worth  adoptmg  ?  If  we  are  guided  by  the  con- 
siderations which  actuate  men  in  other  matters,  we  think 
we  shall  be  likely  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  If  we  have 
fifty  picked  men  to  ordain  out  of  every  hundred,  as  we 
should  have  in  the  case  supposed,  we  shall  be  amply  re- 
warded for  our  pains,  and  should  be  well  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing' made  the  venture.  But  we  hear  it  said  of  the  plan.  It 
is  expensive.  We  beg  pardon  for  the  Yankeeism  of  the 
expression,  if  we  reply.  Granted ;  it  is  expensive,  but  it 
pays.  You  cannot  give  a  professional  man  a  finished  edu- 
cation without  paying  well  for  it  Good  education  and 
pauperism  cannot  go  together.  The  modem  world  has  been 
trying  to  combine  the  two  by  every  ingenious  device  for  a 
long  time,  but  with  very  indinerent  success.  The  education 
that  is  cheaply  got  will  be  found  always  to  be  rudimental, 
hasty,  and  unfinished.  Thoroughness  requires  time,  and 
time  is  money.  You  can  save  time  by  shortening  the  proc- 
but  whatever  plan  you  resort  to  you  will  ultimatelj 
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find  that,  with  veir  rare  exceptions,  you  have  made  your 
purchase  cheap  only  by  cheapening  the  article  purchased. 

This  may  seem  a  novel  way  of  dealing  with  clerical  edu- 
cation, namely,  to  bring  it  down  to  its  market  value ;  but 
those  who  do  not  like  it  must  blame  the  modern  world,  not 
the  unfortunate  present  writer,  who  regrets,  as  much  as  he 
can,  that  the  modem  world  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be. 
We  know  very  well  that  a  great  outlay  is  not  necessary  to 
make  a  seminarian  pious,  but  generous  expenditure  is  nec- 
essary to  procure  for  him  the  time,  the  leisure,  the  study, 
the  tuition,  the  books,  the  training,  and  the  associations  that 
are  necessary  to  give  him  thorough  scholarship.  If  we  are 
asked  which  of  the  two  we  prefer,  learning  or  piety,  we 
answer  that  "  piety  is  useful  to  all  things,  and  we  pray 
Heaven  to  deliver  us  from  that  dangerous  character,  the 
man  of  learning  who  has  no  piety.  Still,  while  piety  alone 
may  save  my  own  soul,  I  clearly  see  that  I  require  learning 
to  be  useful  in  saving  the  souls  of  my  neighbors. 

In  conclusion,  the  oest  rule  in  this  connection  would  ap- 
pear to  be  that  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who  says,  when 
speaking  of  the  choice  of  a  director :  "  If  you  want  a  man 
to  pray  for  you,  go  to  a  pious  man ;  if  you  want  a  man  to 
give  you  advice,  go  to  a  man  of  learning."   The  most  useful 

!)riest,  we  take  it,  will  be  he  who  best  combines  jpiety  with 
earning,  and  learning  with  the  practical  knowledge  of  men 
and  things. 

We  do  not  intend  to  urge  these  considerations  upon  any 
portion  of  the  Church,  whether  in  this  or  other  countries, 
where  absolute  poverty  and  inability  can  be  pleaded  as 
an  excuse  for  not  taking  any  step  toward  the  education 
of  clergymen  who  shall  succeed  the  actual  missionaries. 
Whoever  does  not  help  himself  because  he  is  unable  to  do 
it,  has  the  right  to  call  on  the  Lord  to  help  him,  and  to  leave  the 
whole  task  of  the  required  assistance  to  Providence.  Even 
he  who  already  has  tne  means  of  self-relief,  must,  when  ho 
has  done  his  best,  place  all  his  hopes  of  success  and  fears  of 
failure  in  the  hands  of  his  merciful  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 
It  was  Saint  Ignatius,  we  believe,  who  uttered  the  maxim, 
"  Do  at  first  as  if  there  were  no  Qod,  but  only  yourself  to 
depend  on,  and  when  you  have  done  all  in  your  power,  do 
as  if  there  were  no  self  in  existence,  but  only  the  good  Gtod." 
We  ask  no  one  to  do  what  it  is  out  of  his  power,  or  above  his 
power  to  do.  But  have  we  done  what  we  can  do  ?  have  wo 
given  what  we  can  really  afford  to  give  to  this  work  which 
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the  Fathers  of  Trent  say  is  a  most  holy  work,  and  the  Fathers 
of  Baltimore  add  is  a  work  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Church }  There  is  no  other  work  of  religion  or  charity  so 
important  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  attended  to,  even  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  this.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to 
have  a  priest  than  to  have  a  church  ;  for  once  the  priest  is 
made  sure  of,  the  church  will  follow.  Moreover,  he  who 
educates  a  priest,  provides  indirectly  for  all  the  works  of 
charity  and  oenevolence  that  Catholics  are  ever  called  upon 
to  take  part  in,  and  he  who  by  his  means  or  his  exertions 
increases  the  number  of  priests,  increases  the  probability  of 
such  good  works  being  done  on  a  more  durable  footing  and 
a  more  extended  scale. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  Catholics  build  a  church,  they 
establish  a  bank  on  which  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  the  friendless  and  the  homeless  may  all 
draw  in  the  hour  of  their  need.  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
said,  that  he  who  sends  a  good  priest  among  the  people,  makes 
Bore  of  the  erection  of  churches,  hospitals,  and  asylums, 
and  of  all  the  institutions  and  associations  that  may  bo  re- 
quired for  the  promotion  of  good- will  and  loving-kindness 
between  man  and  man  for  the  nonor  and  glory  of  God.  Oh  I 
if  our  wealthy  Catholic  laymen  would  reflect  on  the  great- 
ness and  usefulness  of  the  priestly  character,  they  would  do 
without  urging  all  in  their  power  to  assist  in  forwarding  the 
cause  of  early  clerical  education.  The  poet  says  that  An 
honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  and  he  might  have 
added  that-a  good  priest  is  the  noblest  of  all  honest  men. 
The  truly  honest  man  must  begin  by  being  a  truly  just  man 
before  God,  and  he  will  then  be  truly  honorable  and  fair  in 
all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men.  The  good  priest  is 
nearer  to  God  than  any  other  man ;  ho  is  styled  by  preference 
a  man  of  God.  He  is  also,  by  his  very  office  and  occupation, 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  greater  amount  of  self-denial  and 
Belf-sacrifice  than  other  men,  and  is  thereby  able  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  devote  himself  from  the  highest  motives  to  the 
service  of  his  fellow-men,  especially  of  those  among  them  in 
greatest  need  of  his  kind  and  generous  assistance. 

The  Catholic  laity,  when  they  are  poor,  and  struggling  for 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  are  not  obliged  to  erect 
costly  and  beautiful  churches.  The  great  object  of  priest 
and  people,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  make  ready  some 
place  respectable  though  plain,  where  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
may  be  otTered  up  for  the  living  and  the  dead.    When  they 
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become  more  affluent,  they  are  expected  to  contribnte  more 
freely  toward  the  erection  of  temples  not  holier,  but  Btill 
more  ornate  than  the  humble  chapel  in  which  their  fathers 
worshipped  the  Lord  of  holiness  and  truth.  Let  the  same 
rule  regulate  the  outlay  for  the  erection  of  seminaries,  and 
the  time  and  care  which  are  expended  in  the  education  of 
candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry.  When  the  great  object 
is  to  obtain  speedily  some  anointed  Levite  w^o  may  break 
the  bread  of  life  to  the  people  of  God,  no  further  care  is 
necessary  than  to  ascertain  that  the  candidate  presenting 
himself  for  orders  has  a  vocation,  the  spirit  of  holy  piety, 
and  the  unblemished  reputation  that  are  indispensable  for 
the  priestly  office.  But  m  times  and  places  where  the  im- 
mediate spiritual  necessities  of  the  people  have  been  at- 
tended to,  and  their  very  position  makes  it  proper  and  fea- 
sible that  something  more  be  done  for  them  than  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  to  themselves  and  their  children,  ampler 
provisions  should  be  made,  and  the  expense  cheerfully  en- 
countered which  is  necessary  to  train  up  and  form  yonng 
students  into  truly  good  ana  pious  priests,  who  are  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  educated  for  the  work  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  the  great  want  of  the 
Church  in  this  country.  The  early  formation  of  clergymen 
suited  to  this  particular  mission  is  the  ^eat  fundamental 
work  to  be  done  before  we  can  reasonably  talk  of  reform, 
amelioration,  or  progress  in  the  Catholic  life  of  the  country. 
On  this  depends  any  hope  of  placing  ourselves  in  harmony 
with  the  discipline  which  has  governed  the  administration 
of  Catholic  affairs  in  the  happiest  and  holiest  times  known  to 
our  forefathers  in  the  faith.  On  this  depends  all  reasonable 
prospect  of  doing  any  thing  toward  the  conversion  of  the 
country,  so  stronglv  recommended  by  our  present  Holy 
Father,  Pope  Pius  fe.  Finally,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
best  and  wisest  among  our  clergy  and  laity  call  for  an  effort 
to  be  made  toward  the  general  improvement  of  our  system 
of  clerical  education.  Such  improvement  in  fact  is  de- 
manded by  the  Catholic  public  sentiment  of  the  whole 
country.  Honor  and  success  await  those  who  shall  do  what 
is  in  their  power  to  benefit  the  Church  and  country  by  the 
elevation  of  its  priesthood.  Choice  blessings  are  in  reserve 
for  them,  too,  at  the  hand  of  the  Great  High  Priest  of  the 
New  Law,  who  gave  to  his  Apostles  and  their  succeBBorfi 
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Dot  the  name  of  sorraDts^  bat  the  noble  and  endearing  title 
of  his  brethren  and  his  friends. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have  received  a  copy 
of  a  letter  addre^ed  to  the  able  and  distinguished  editor  of 
the  JTeto  Orleans  Catholic  Standard^  by  the  Eight  Kev. 
Bishop  of  Natchez.  The  letter  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  warm- 
hearted honesty  that  would  entitle  it  at  once  to  respect  even 
were  we  unacquainted  with  the  distinguished  merits  and  the 
exalted  position  of  the  writer.  The  bishop  thinks  that  we 
have  done  injustice  to  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Natchez 
and  others,  whom  he  justly  holds  in  high  esteem.  As  the 
best  means  of  repairing  any  such  injustice,  we  republish  the 
bishop's  letter  in  full,  thereby  ffiving  to  it  the  same  circula- 
tion that  was  given  to  the  article  complained  of. 

"Dkar  Sir: — ^The  October  nnmber  of  Broumson^t  Review  hat 
called  forth  a  good  many  strietnrea.  Bat  there  is  one  point  in  it 
which  seems  to  require  a  more  positive  and  formal  correction  than 
can  be  given  by  the  ordinary  criticisms  of  the  papers. 

"  It  is  only  a  few  days  since  I  got  an  opportunity  to  read  the  article 
eatitled  Vocations  to  the  Priesthood.  The  intentions  of  the  writer, 
as  he  declares  in  the  conclusion,  were,  no  doubt,  excellent,  and,  in 
general,  he  has  treated  a  most  important  subject  in  an  interesting  and 
truthful  manner.  If  the  initials  do  not  mislead  me,  he  is  one  whom 
I  have  lon^  esteemed,  and  who,  I  believe,  would  not  intentionally 
be  guilty  of  wronging  any  one.  But  some  of  his  remarks  are  cer- 
tainly unjust  in  sentiment  and  incorrect  in  &ct.  I  presume  that  in 
his  own  mind  he  limited  their  application  to  a  small  number  of  per* 
sons ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  limitation  is  not  expressed,  and  as  tlM 
article  reads,  it  contains  a  most  offensive  aspersion  upon  men  to 
whom  we  owe  all  gratitude^    I  refer  to  pages  505,  500,  and  507. 

"  Though  probably  the  author  did  not  intend  it,  yet  the  language 
dearly  implies  that,  at  the  present  time,  only  those  ecclesiastics  come 
from  Europe  to  our  country  who  can  do  no  better,  who  are  not  fitted 
for  home  service  I  I  happen  to  be  in  a  position  which  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  enables  me,  and  in  common  justice  requires  me,  to  render 
testimony  against  this  statement.  The  Diocese  of  Natchez  bears  all 
over  it  both  the  evidences  and  the  fruits  of  the  contrary  fact ;  that 
up  to  this  present  time,  during  these  last  few  months,  ecclesiasties 
have  come  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  who  could  have  done 
vastly  better,  for  comfort,  for  position,  for  pleasantness  of  oocupa- 
tioD,  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  most  estimable  feelings  of  the 
natural  man,  if  they  had  Hsteoed  to  those  natural  feelings  and  re- 
mained in  their  native  diocese ;  seminarians  and  priests  so  esteemed 
and  loved  by  their  bishop  in  Europe,  that  with  great  difficoltv  and 
7oL.  n.— No.  L  8 
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after  great  delays  they  obtained  his  consent ;  that  he  never  loses 
sight  of  them,  and  is  always  ready  to  give  them  a  fatherly  reception 
and  a  home  if  they  should  honorably  return  from  their  missions. 

'^By  such  men  has  been  done  the  most  of  whatever  has  been 
done  for  religion  in  this  diocese;  and  such  men  are  still  laboring 
with  all  zeal  to  carry  on  the  work.  God  forgive  me  i^  after  they 
have  torn  themselves  from  such  bishops,  and  come  four  thousand 
miles  to  labor  by  my  side,  I  should  be  silent  when  language  is  used 
which  includes  them  with  the  few  unfortunate  objects  whom,  I  sup- 
pose, the  writer  had  in  view. 

"  I  know,  too,  that  other  dioceses  have  received  such  men  in  the 
last  few  years :  perhaps  many  other  dioceses. 

"And,  besides  these  especial  cases,  there  are  many  clergymen 
coming  to  our  country,  under  other  circumstances,  who  are  far  from 
meriting  to  be  included  under  the  contemptuous  language  of  the 
article — language  which  I  do  not  like  to  transcribe,  because  it  is 
painful  to  see  uiese  cant  phrases  used  at  all  in  connection  with  the 
sublime  dignity  of  the  sacred  priesthood. 

"  If  the  writer  knows  some  persons  to  whom  he  thinks  his  lan- 
guage applicable,  I  am  happy  to  bear  testimony  again,  that  I  know 
a  great  many  who  deserve  all  praise  and  gratitude;  for  they  are 
an  honor  to  the  Church  and  a  blessing  to  the  country.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  every  bishop  and  almost  every  priest  in  the  country  could 
bear  similar  testimony. 

"  Even  those  who  would  have  remained  at  home  if  they  had  found 
occupation  or  opportunity  to  prosecute  their  studies,  are  not,  for  this 
reason,  to  be  little  thouffht  of.  Of  course  it  is  a  monstrous  error  to 
suppose  that  a  man  unfit  for  the  sacred  priesthood  at  home  is  good 
enough  to  make  a  missionary.  But  it  is  scarcely  less  monstrous  to 
assume  that,  because  a  man  could  find  no  place  at  home,  ther^ore 
he  is  unfit  for  the  holy  ministry. 

It  has  always  been  the  case  that  some  countries  and  some  dio* 
ceses  furnish  a  larger  number  of  exemplary  and  efi&cient  priests  than 
they  have  need  of  at  home.  If  some  of  these,  to  pursue  .their  holy 
vocations,  come  over  to  help  ns  in  the  labors  for  which  we  are  un- 
equal, are  they  to  be  despised  only  because  they  have  left  still  bet- 
ter men  behind  them  ? 

"  Nor  even  should  it  be  assumed  that  they  are  inferior  to  those 
who  stay  at  home.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Vocation  to  the  Mis- 
sions, and  God  can,  if  he  pleases,  draw  the  best  man  to  the  most 
needy  field,  whether  by  inspiring  him  with  a  desire  of  going,  or  by 
arranging  circumstances  so  as  to  lead  or  force  him  to  it 

^  No  doubt,  the  number  of  efficient  missionaries  coming  hither 
from  Europe  is  diminishing.  Not  for  want  of  revolutions  and 
troubles  to  drive  them  out.  If  we  read  the  Annals  of  the  Propi^a- 
tion,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  Europe  is  this  day  sending 
out  missionaries  of  the  highest  abilities,  and  in  greater  numbers  than 
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ever  before.  But  now,  as  we  are  growing  better  able  to  form  a  na- 
tive clergy,  Providence  seems  to  be  attracting  men  of  apostolic 
spirit  chiefly  to  other  countries  less  able  to  help  themselves :  chiefly, 
bat  not  entirely ;  and  happy  is  it  for  us  that  some  still  continue  to 
give  OS  the  benefit  of  their  zeaL  We  need  yet  more  of  them  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  very  work'  of  forming  a  native  clergy.  To 
establish  new  seminaries  we  want  more  priests ;  and  these  boys  of 
twelve  years  will  not  be  priests  for  twelve  years  more ;  meanwhile 
all  our  present  missions  must  be  attended  to ;  and  then  priests  are 
dying,  and  new  missions  opening  every  day. 

"  if  some  unfortunate  persons  come  over  here,  only  because  they  are 
deemed  at  home  unfit  for  the  sacred  ministry,  let  us,  in  speaking  of 
them,  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  their  miserable  case  and 
the  zeal  of  the  truly  apostolic  men,  of  times  not  past  but  present, 
coming,  not  only  from  France  and  Ireland,  but  from  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  and  other  countries,  and  entitling  themselves  to  praise  and 
thanks  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words.  I  have  met  none  more 
earnestly  desirous  than  they  of  forming  a  native  clergy,  none  more 
ready  to  put  themselves  to  real  pains  to  accomplish  it. 

"  Let  us,  on  all  occasions,  show  that  we  appreciate  their  labors, 
and  are  gratefiil  for  their  generosity.  Let  us  all  unite  our  efforts 
and  our  hearts,  and  then  we  shall  succeed  in  the  work  which  the 
writer  recommends. 

"  For  in  union  there  is  strength,  and  in  brotherly  love  there  is 
Qod*s  blessing. 

"  Your  humble  servant  in  Christ, 

« WILLIAM  HENRY  ELDER, 

"  Bishop  of  UTatchez, 

"Sulphur  Springs,  Miasiaaippi,  Nov.  lOth,  1860." 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  merit  claimed  for  foreign  clergy- 
men by  our  Kight  Keverend  friend  the  Bishop  of  Natchez. 
We  confess  the  immenae  debt  of  gratitude  which  this 
country  owes  them,  and  we  stated  as  much  in  our  article  on 
"  Vocatione  to  the  PHedhoodP  We  have  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  and  training  candidates  to  succeed  them,  but 
we  assure  the  bishop  that  it  is  not  because  we  have  known 
any  "  unfortunate  men"  who  came  from  other  countries,  or 
intended  to  make  any  reference  to  them.  If  there  are,  as  he 
states,  some  unfortunate  foreigners  in  this  country,  there 
may  be,  and  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  unfortunate  Americans 
as  well  We  do  not  treat  the  question  on  the  grounds  of 
comparative  personal  or  national  virtue,  piety,  orient 
We  nave  asked,  Is  it  better  to  have  priests  for  this  mission 
who  are  educated  especially  for  it,  or  priests  who  are  edu- 
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oated  for  some  other  jjlaoe ;  priests  who  understand  the  ways 
of  the  country,  or  priests  who  do  not  understand  them ;  in 
short,  priests  who  are  every  way  fitted  for  the  work  to  be 
done,  or  the  reverse  ?  We  earnestly  desire  that  the  decrees 
of  the  Councils  of  the  Church  be  observed,  only,  of  course, 
where  it  is  practicable. 

The  bishop  tells  us  that  he  knows  dioceses  where  there 
are  excellent  priests  who  have  come  to  them  from  across  the 
ocean.  We  can  assure  him  that  we  are  acquainted  with  no 
diocese  in  the  country  that  has  not  more  or  less  excellent 
clergymen  such  as  he  describes.  But  we  can  also  show  him 
more  than  one  diocese  where  there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  nature  of  the  preparations  made  to  provide  suc- 
cessors for  its  present  clergy,  and  where  means  wre  not  want- 
ing to  make  such  improvement.  We  beg  to  thank  the  bishop 
for  what  he  says  to  encourage  this  worl^  so  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  the  Church,  and  we  shall  try  to  imitate  the 
gravity  and  moderation  of  the  language  he  uses  in  recom- 
mending it.  We  were  wrong,  perhaps,  in  using  commercial 
phrases  to  illustrate  our  meaning  when  speaking  of  the  clergy, 
out  we  live  in  a  bustling,  commercial  community,  and  our 
neighbors  use  nothing  but  commercial  and  financial  talk 
from  morning  till  night.  We  have  been  wrongfully  accused, 
however,  of  having  stated  that  there  were  any  "  cheap  priest 
factories"  in  Ireland.  We  know  of  no  such  places  in  Ire- 
land, but,  to  our  knowledge,  the  evil  we  complained  of  does 
exist  where  we  placed  it,  namely,  "  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope." We  used  these  words  for  the  express  purpose  of 
showing  that  we  did  not  mean  to  apply  tnat  paragraph  to 
the  Emerald  Isle.  We  deny,  too,  that  we  used  any  disre- 
spectful or  unkind  phrases  in  speaking  of  the  students  of 
All-Hallows  College.  We  did  not  state  that  they  wanted 
either  learning  or  pet^,  but  we  merely  said  that  they  had 
wrong  notions  about  this  country,  and  lacked  the  ready  ac- 
tivity that  a  man  requires  to  be  useful  in  this  new  world. 
We  advocate  the  plan  of  sending  young  men  from  here  to 
be  educated  at  All-Hallows  for  the  American  mission* 
When  we  visited  the  institution  in  1857,  we  freely  expressed 
a  preference  for  this  plan,  and  were  much  gratified  to  find 
tiiat  the  Superiors  of  All-Hallows  College  {^proved  of 
our  opinion.  In  conclusion,  we  are  fully  impressed  with  the 
truth  ttof  Bishop  Elder's  remark,  that  it  is  to  the  foreign 
clergy  themselves  that  we  must  look  for  the  enlightened  seal 
which  will  train  for  the  priesthood  youd^s  bom  in  thie 
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country.  Hey  can  address  these  youths  in  the  words  of  St 
Paul,  "  In  Christo  Jesu  per  Evangelium  ego  vos  genui,"  and 
they  will  not  fail,  we  hope,  to  feel  a  paternal  interest  in  their 
spiritual  children.  Our  chief  encouragement  in  writing  on 
tne  subject  of  vocations  to  the  priesthood  is  the  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  worthiest  and  noblest  men  among  the 
clergy  of  the  United  States,  though  not  natives  of  thig 
country,  approve  of  the  movement  which  we  are  striving  to 
defend.  J.  W.  0. 


Abt.  V. — An  Essay  on  the  Harmonious  Relations  between 
Divine  Faith  ana  Natural  Reason  ;  to  which  are  added 
Two  Chapters  on  the  Divine  Office  of  the  Church.  Bv 
A.  0.  Baine,  Esq.  Baltimore:  Murphy  &  Co.,  1861. 
12mo,  pp.  406. 

JuDQB  Baine,  we  are  told,  is  a  distinguished  jurist  in 
California,  and  a  convert  from  some  form  of  Protestantism 
to  our  most  holy  faith.  His  work  comes  to  us  most  cor- 
dially recommended  by  the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore, 
Primate  of  the  Church  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  able 
work,  written  in  a  free,  popular  style,  unincumbered  by  legal, 
philosophical,  or  theological  technicalities  and  refinements, 
addressed  to  the  plain  common  sense  of  non-Catholics.  The 
author  devotes,  as  his  Grace  of  San  Francisco  well  remarks, 
"  his  logical  mind  to  prove,  that  the  Catholic  Church  is,  as 
she  was,  the  teacher,  vested  with  God's  commission  to  im- 
part Christian  revelation.  This  is  done  in  a  style  rather 
new,  yet  forcible;  familiar,  yet  conclusive." 

The  design  of  the  author  is  to  exhibit  the  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  Faith  and  Reason, — or  rather,  to  show  that  the 
claim  of  the  Church  to  teach  a  supernatural  revelation  with 
infallible  authority  is,  supposing  such  a  revelation  made  and 
committed  to  her  to  be  taught,  in  perfect  accordance  with 
reason,  and  in  no  sense  contravenes  the  rights  of  reason,  or 
encroaches  on  its  domain.  The  whole  booK  is  substantially 
devoted  to  the  development  and  establishment  of  this  thesis. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  author's  method  of  developing  and 
sustaining  this  thesis  is  always  strictly  scientific  or  riffidl^ 
logical,  but  no  honest  man  can  read  and  understand  his 
argument  as  a  whole,  without  being  convinced  that  it  can- 
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not  be  Buccessfully  controverted.  The  author  is  not  a 
learned  theologian,  nor  a  profound  metaphysician,  and  he  is 
too  diffuse,  declamatory,  and  inexact  as  a  writer  to  satisfy 
our  fastidious  taste  and  habits  of  mind,  but  his  work  will 

f robably  be  none  the  less  popular  or  useful  on  that  acconnt. 
t  is  not  wholly  out  of  the  reach  of  non-Catholics,  and  it 
gives  them  Catholic  thoughts  in  their  own  tongue,  after  their 
own  manner,  and  is  more  likely  to  get  the  truth  intelligibly 
before  them  than  if  it  were  more  rigidly  exact  in  its  exposi- 
tion, and  strictly  scientific  in  its  metnod.  Non-Catholics 
are  exceedingly  averse  in  religious  matters  from  precise 
statements  and  exact  definitions ;  and  in  some  measure  re- 
quire an  argument  to  be  conducted  in  a  loose,  vague,  and 
popular  manner,  in  order  to  be  favorably  affected  by  it. 
They  set  their  faces  against  an  argument  which  crashes 
them  from  first  to  last,  which  leaves  them  no  respite  from 
their  torture,  and  if  we  would  convince  them,  we  must  take 
care  not  to  be  too  conclusive,  so  as  to  give  them  room  to  retain 
a  little  respect  for  their  own  understandings,  and  to  display, 
in  yielding  to  us,  a  little  generosity.  We  must  give  them 
opportunity  to  say,  in  yielding,  "We  yield  not  to  your  argu- 
ments, which,  upon  the  whole,  are  weak,  but  to  the  truth, 
which  we  see  very  clearly  is  on  your  side." 

Judge  Baine  is,  as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  orthodox  in  his 
real,  honest  meaning,  but  some  of  his  expressions  betray  a  want 
of  familiarity  with  several  important  theological  questions. 
Indeed,  he  uses,  from  first  to  last,  a  line  of  argument,  not  pe- 
culiar to  him,  which,  rigidly  taken,  tends  rather  to  sh&e 
than  to  confirm  his  thesis.  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  the 
method  of  the  Church, — teaching  a  supernatural  revelation 
bjr  infallible  authority, — is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense.  He  seeks  to  do  this 
by  showing  the  incompetency^  of  reason,  maintaining  that  its 
omce  is  to  submit  to  authority  without  presuming  to  form 
any  judgment  in  the  case,  which  is  not  showing  the  harmony 
between  the  methods  of  authority  and  reason,  but  placing 
them  in  direct  antagonism.  He  mthermore  has  the  appear- 
ance of  founding  the  necessity  of  divine  revelation  on  the 
fact  of  the  primitive  Fall,  whereas  without  divine  revelation 
we  could  not  even  assert  the  fact  of  the  Fall.  "  The  capac- 
ities of  the  human  mind,"  he  says  (p.  15),  "had  become  so 
enfeebled  by  the  original  disobedience,  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  error  consequent  upon  the  primal  crime,  that  it 
could  not  have  sustained,  or  even  have  embraced,  revealed 
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truth  without  supernatural  aid."  Could  the  human  mind 
have  done  it  before  the  "primal  crime"?  The  natural 
owers  of  the  human  mind  were  no  more  adequate  to  the 
iscovery,  acceptance,  and  retention  of  supernatural  truth 
before  original  disobedience  than  they  have  been  since. 
Man  did  not,  as  Luther  and  Calvin  teach,  lose  by  the  Fall  his 
natural  spiritual  faculties,  and  so  become  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding truth  or  willing  good.  The  justice  or  righteous- 
uess  in  which  man  was  constituted  before  his  disobedience, 
was  by  supernatural  grace  no  less  than  the  justice  to  which 
he  ifl  now  elevated  by  the  Sacrament  of  Regeneration.  After 
the  Fall,  man  needed  what  he  did  not  need  before,  namely, 
medicinal  grace, — but  the  grace  that  reveals  supernatural 
truth,  and  uie  grace  that  elevates  man  to  the  plane  of  that 
truth,  and  enables  him  to  believe  and  conform  to  it,  were  as 
necessarv  before  as  after  the  Fall.  The  necessity  of  a  reve- 
lation of  the  supernatural,  or  the  necessity  of  an  infallible 
authority  to  teach  it  after  it  is  made,  cannot  be  based  on 
any  loss  or  enfeeblement  of  our  powers  by  original  disobe- 
dience or  its  consequences.  The  necessity  of  either  cannot 
be  known  or  conceived  till  the  revelation  itself  is  made, 
because  natural  reason  in  its  best  estate  has  of  itself  alone 
no  conception,  anticipation,  or  jprolepsis  of  a  supernatural 
order.  But  we  let  the  author  speak  further  on  this  point  for 
bimself : 

"At  the  inatitution  of  the  Church  she  taught  the  supernatural 
£icts  of  divine  revelation,  and  denounced  judgment  upon  those  who 
refused  to  believe,  without  regard  to  the  plea  that  reason  gave  them 
Do  evidence  of  the  faith  propounded  for  their  acceptance  and  prac- 
tice. What  the  Church  did  at  her  institution,  she  does  yet.  She 
niakes  no  war  upon  reason,  but  she  stemlj  rebukes  reason  when  it 
invades  the  province  of  faith.  The  holy  Catholic  Church  knows, 
and  so  instructs  the  world,  that  natural  reason  cannot  weigh  and 
measure  the  facts  of  divine  revelation  bj  her  feeble,  limited,  and 
ruined  capacity.  The  mysteries  of  divine  revelation  are  not  to  be 
annulled  because  puny  reason  cannot  unravel  them  and  weave  them 
into  harmony  with  her  philosophy.  These  mysteries  are  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church  which  was  to  *  teach  all  nations'  whatsoever 
Christ  had  commanded  her,  before  his  ascension ;  and  the  Church  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Ghost  to  bring  to  her  remembrance  all  the  thin^ 
which  had  been  commanded,  and  to  guide  her  into  all  truth,  and  this 
Spirit  was  promised  to  abide  with  her  for  ever.  It  is  obvious  that  none 
of  these  things  are  on  a  level  with  natural  reason.  It  is  equally  ob- 
vious that  reason  could  not  perpetuate  them  any  more  than  she 
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eonid  invent  or  originate  them,  nor  could  any  other  power  of  the 
human  soul.  If  any  could,  the  Holy  Ghost  would  not  have  heen 
given  as  a  perpetual  remembrancer  and  guide  into  all  truth.  If 
reason  could  have  perpetuated  the  infallible  truth  tevealed  to  the 
Church,  the  supernatural  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  her  remem- 
brancer and  guide  in  addition  to  reason,  would  not  have  been  re- 
quired or  given.  Keason  may  safely  afiSrm  that  God  would  do  neither 
a  vain  nor  an  unnecessary  thing  to  perpetuate  the  divine  truth  com- 
mitted to  his  apostolic  Church  to  teacn  to  all  nations  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  So  that  we  conclude,  upon  the  most  certain  principle  of 
reason  herself,  that  she  was  not  only  inadequate  to  originate  or  in- 
vent the  divine  truths  of  revelation,  but,  also,  that  she  had  no  capac- 
ity to  perpetuate  them  in  their  original  purity  and  integrity,  or  else 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  not  been  given  for  this  special  purpose.  Let 
reason  now  be  put  to  the  rack  and  interrogated  under  torture,  and 
the  will  tell  you  that  she  is  not  equal  to  all  or  any  of  this  scheme 
of  divine  faitn  and  mystery.  What  then  did  our  Saviour  command 
his  apostolic  Church  to  teach!  Those  who  protest  against  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  and  who  make  their  canon  of  reason  so- 
preme  and  contradictory  to  divine  faith,  must  believe  that  this 
Church  was  restricted  to  teaching  a  system  strictly  in  accordant 
and  agreement  with^  and  not  of  a  superior  order  tOy  the  system  of 
natural  and  mental  philosophy  to  which  they  adhere,  when  they 
protest  against  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  because,  as  they  allege, 
she  teaches  for  a  revelation  from  God  facts  which  are  contrary  to 
their  reason. 

"  Is  this  not  the  analysis,  the  fact  of  their  creed  ?  We  appeal  to 
them,  with  all  the  fraternity  of  our  nature,  to  examine  the  fact, 
and  the  principle  of  their  position  in  relation  to  the  divine  faith  the 
Church  has  always  and  now  teaches.  Approach  with  us  the  exam- 
ination of  the  principle,  with  the  utmost  candor  and  most  perfect 
prood-will.  The  truth  of  God  is  not  a  matter  for  hot  blood  and  dis- 
mgenuous  prevarication.  Its  investigation  demands  the  sincerest 
honesty,  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  the  purest  regard  for  those  with 
whom  we  investigate  its  teachings.  Then  let  us  repeat  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statement,  and  let  it  be  examined  in  the  spirit  we  in- 
Toke  for  its  investigation.  We  say,  then,  that  those  who  protest 
against  the  teaching  by  the  Church  of  the  faith  revealed  to  her,  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  Uieir  reason,  must  maintain  the  principle  (how- 
ever covertly  it  has  insinuated  itself  among,  and  however  secretly 
it  has  concealed  itself  with,  the  foundations  of  their  doctrines),  that 
the  apostolic  Church  was  restricted  to  teaching  a  revelation  from 
God,  so  as  to  m^ke  the  revealed  truth  accord^  agree  with,  and  not 
go  above,  or  out  of  the  rationale  of  the  systems  of  natural  or  mental 
philosophy  to  which  they  adhere^  as  being  the  principles  of  right 
reason,  and  to  which,  in  their  iud^ment,  human  ntith  must  conform, 
in  the  divine  order  as  well  as  in  tiie  natural  order?^ — ^pp  28-2 T. 
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What  the  author  means  by  all  this,  may  be  very  soimd 
and  very  just,  but  he  evidently  does  not  mean  precisely 
what  he  says,  otherwise  he  would  never  have  spoken  in  the 
title  of  his  book  of  the  "  harmonious,"  but  rather  of  the 
"  discordant"  relations  between  faith  and  reason.   We  have 
the  right  to  assume  beforehand  that  divine  revelation,  if 
made,  and  reason  must  be  in  perfect  accord  with  one  an- 
other.   Thus  the  Holy  See,  in  the  first  of  the  four  articles 
required  to  be  signed  by  the  Traditionalists  defines :  "  Et  si 
fides  sit  supra  rationem,  nulla  tamen  vera  dissensio,  nullum 
dissidium  inter  ipsas  inveniri  unquam,  cum  ambse  ab  uno, 
eodemque  immutabili  veritatis  fonte,  Deo  optimo  maximo, 
oriantur,  atque  ita  sibi  mutuam  opem  ferant."  "Although 
faith  is  above  reason,  there  can  never  be  any  diasermon  or 
diaa^eement  between  it  and  reason,  since  both  have  their 
origin  in  one  and  the  same  immutable  source  of  truth.  Al- 
mighty Gk>d,  and  mutually  assist  each  other."    It  is  as 
important  to  assert  the  mutual  accord  of  faith  and  reason 
as  it  is  to  assert  that  the  former  is  above  the  latter.   It  is 
necessary  that  a  divine  revelation,  although  above  reason, 
should  agree  or  accord  with  reason,  because  God  cannot  be 
in  contradiction  with  himself.    He  may  teach  us  in  revela* 
tion  what  he  does  not  teach  us  in  reason,  but  nothing  con- 
tradictory to  reason;  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  theology  that 
grace  supposes  nature, — gratia  suppondt  naiuram^ — there- 
fore, revelation  or  faith  supposes  reason.   K  you  bring  as 
the  revelation  of  God  what  really  is  contradictory  to  reason, 
I  have  the  right,  and  it  is  my  dutv  to  reject  it  as  an  impo- 
sition.  We  say,  then,  the  Church  is  necessarily  restricted 
^  teach  as  the  revelation  of  God  what  perfectly  accords 
^'th  reason,  though  not  to  what  does  not  transcend  or  rise 
reason.  What  the  author  means  to  deny,  is  the  assump- 
that  the  Church  can  teach  as  revelation  only  what  is  on 
*  Jevel  with  reason,  and  within  its  comprehension,  and  that 
have  no  right  to  reject  any  thing  she  teaches  on  tne  ground 
5*^^  it  contradicts  or  does  not  accord  with  our  own  develoj)- 
^len-t^  of  reason,  or  systems  of  natural  or  intellectual  phi- 
oeoj>iiy^  which  is  certainly  true.   His  thought  is  just ;  only 
"^^^pcpression  is  not  felicitous. 

^  ^t;ili  the  extract,  and  others  we  might  make,  show  that 
«tuthor  has  not  wholly  escaped  the  tendency  to  disparage 
^^^on,  in  order  the  better  to  prove  the  necessity  of  reveia- 
> — the  tendency  to  make  reason  commit  suicide  in  order 
a  good  reason  for  asserting  authority.   The  author's 
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rhetoric  is  better  than  his  logic,  and  he  must  permit  ns  to 
tell  him,  that  the  ordinary  method  of  abasing  the  natural  in 
order  to  be  able  to  conclude  the  necessity  of  the  supernat- 
ural, is  far  more  specious  than  solid,  and  is  founded  on 
what  we  regard  as  unsound  theology.  It  makes  reason 
commit  suicide.  The  method  is  well  nit  off  in  Gk)rdon  and 
Trenchard's  Independent  TTAig,  which,  speaking  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  persons,  says :  They  reason  against  reason, 
use  reason  against  the  use  of  reason,  and  sometimes  give 
a  very  good  reason  why  reason  should  not  be  used."  What 
have  you  in  your  method  of  arguing  but  reason  with  which 
to  prove  the  worthlessness  of  reason  %  If  reason  is  worth- 
less, why  take  her  own  worthlessness  on  her  own  word ! 
A  confirmed  liar  is  no  more  to  be  believed  when  he  tells 
you  he  lies,  than  when  he  tells  you  he  speaks  the  truth. 
The  method  answers  well  for  rhetoric,  but  not  for  logic 
What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  b^in  by  knocking  rea- 
son in  the  head,  and  then  galvanizing  it  into  life,  in  order 
to  prove  that  to  accept  the  method  of  authority  is  the 
most  reasonable  thing  in  the  world?  If  the  method  of 
authority  is  reasonable, — ^if  it  accords  with  reason,  and  is 
such  as  reason  accepts,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  fact, — why 
begin  by  disparaging  reason,  representing  it  as  feeble,  puny, 
impotent,  so  as  to  render  its  acceptance  of  authority  worth 
as  little  as  possible  2  The  higher  the  dignity  and  truthful- 
ness of  reason,  the  more  valuable  is  its  acceptance  of 
authority.  But  if  the  method  does  not  accord  with  reason, 
if  it  is  onlv  the  ruin  of  reason  by  the  Fall  that  renders 
necessary  the  authority,  and  if  the  method  can  be  adopted 
only  in  the  absence  or  in  the  destruction  of  reason,  why 
talk  of  the  harmonious  relations  between  faith  and  rea- 
son? 

The  author  means  right,  and  is  laboring  to  bring  out  and 
establish  the  truth,  but  he  operates  on  Galvinistic  or  Jan- 
senistic,  rather  than  on  Catholic  premises.  The  necessity 
of  supernatural  revelation,  or  of  grace  to  embrace  and  sus- 
tain supernatural  revelation,  does  in  no  sense  depend  on 
the  Fall  of  Man,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  nor  does  it  grow 
out  of  the  natural  weakness  or  impotence  of  reason  in  its 
own  order.  If  we  had  been  originally  intended  for  a  natu- 
ral destiny,  and  if  we  had  been  left  to  that  destiny,  reason 
would  have  suflSced,  and  we  could  have  had  no  conception 
of  its  impotence  or  feebleness,  for  it  would  have  been  in 
proportion  to  our  destiny.   Man's  natural  reason  is  propor- 
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tioned  to  man's  natural  destiny.  But  our  Maker  having 
designed  us  for  a  supernal  destiny,  it  is  evident  that,  how- 
ever exalted  or  strong  he  might  have  created  natural  reason, 
between  it  and  a  supernatural  end  there  could  be  no  propor- 
tion. It  is  not  to  natural  beatitude,  but  to  supernatural 
beatitude  that  natural  reason  is  disproportioned,  and  to  that 
it  must  always  be  disproportioned,  for  there  is,  and  can  be 
no  proportion  between  tne  natural  and  the  supernatural, 
since  they  are  of  different  orders.  The  supernatural  is  not 
merely  the  super-sensible,  or  the  super-intelligible,  nor  is  it 
connected  witJi  the  super-intelligible  by  the  faculty  of  super- 
intelligence,  as  Gioberti  seems  to  teach.  The  supernatural 
is  a  new  creation,  or  regeneration,  which  presupposes  the 
primitive  creation  or  the  order  of  genesis.  In  the  latter 
reason,  in  the  former,  during  our  pilgrimage,  faith  is  our 
principle  of  life. 

The  narmonious  relation  between  divine  faith  and  natural 
reason  is  the  harmonious  relation  between  these  two  orders. 
The  new  creation  does  not  destroy  or  supersede  the  old ;  re- 
generation does  not  deny  or  supersede  generation,  but  sup- 
poses it,  and  therefore  necessarily  accords  with  it.  Faith 
and  reason  accord,  for  though  it  requires  something  more 
than  reason  to  elicit  an  act  of  divine  or  Catholic  faith,  yet 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  act  of  faith  of  any  sort,  without  the 
assent  of  reason.  Faith,  ex  paHe  suhjechy  is  in  the  intellect 
as  its  subject,  tanqucm  in  svbjecto^  as  St.  Thomas  teaches, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  discordant  with  reason,  or  require 
the  suppression,  or  the  abeyance  of  reason.  Faith  demands, 
and  can  demand,  no  hlind  submission ;  reason  submits  to 
authority,  indeed,  but  only  on  conviction,  only  with  its  eyes 
open,  because,  convinced  that  the  proposition  to  which  its 
assent  is  demanded  is  true.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
reason  may  be  convinced — the  one  mediate,  the  other  imme- 
diate. It  is  convinced  immediately,' when  it  apprehends  the 
intrinsic  truth  or  evidence  of  the  proposition ;  mediately, 
when  the  proposition  is  presented  by  an  authority  which  it 
knows  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  Convince  a 
man  that  God  has  given  the  Church  full  authority  to  teach 
and  define  the  revelation  he  has  made  and  committed  to 
her,  and  you  convince  him  that  whatever  she  teaches  or  de- 
fines to  be  God's  revelation  is  his  revelation.  K  God's  rev- 
elation, he  is  convinced  that  it  is  true,  for  he  knows  that  God 
is  truth  itself,  and  therefore  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  de- 
ceived.  He  believes  the  truth  of  the  revelation  on  the  ve- 
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racity  of  God ;  he  believes  that  the  revelation  is  God's  reve- 
lation on  the  authority  of  the  Church ;  and  he  believes  the 
authority  of  the  Church  on  the  evidence  that  convinces  him 
God  has  authorized  or  commissioned  her  to  keep,  teach,  and 
define  his  revelation. 

Now,  the  conviction  of  reason  is  as  real  in  this  process  as 
in  the  case  of  immediate  evidence,  or  in  the  case  of  strict 
logical  demonstration.  Eeason,  in  both  cases,  submits,  but 
in  Doth  cases  its  submission  is  an  intellectual  assent,  and  is 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  in  assenting  to  the  Mysteiy  of 
the  TWnity  or  the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  as  in  assent- 
ing to  the  proposition,  two  and  two  make  four.  This  is 
precisely  what  the  author  wishes  to  establish.  He  wishes 
to  establish,  that  belief  or  assent  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  divinely  commissioned  to  teach,  is  in  accordance 
with  reason,  and  is,  therefore,  not  a  blind,  unintellectual 
act,  but  a  truly  reasonable  act  What  need,  then,  of  in- 
cumbering the  question  with  declamations  about  the  feeble- 
ness or  insufficiency  of  reason.  Reason  is  sufficient  for  all 
that  is  asked  of  reason — to  do  all  that  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a  reasonable  being  it  should  do.  There  is  more  in 
the  act  of  faith,  as  a  theological  virtue,  than  reason ;  but 
there  is  no  less  than  reason,  and  reason  is  no  less  in  that 
act  than  in  an^  other  act  it  performs.  Indeed,  if  it  comes 
to  that,  there  is  more  of  reason  in  eliciting  the  act  of  faith 
than  in  any  other  act  of  reason.  It  is  reason's  greatest, 
highest,  noblest  act,  and  we  know  no  other  that  so  fully  de- 
monstrates the  greatness  and  dignity  of  human  reason. 

What  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  establish  in  these 
days  of  little  science  and  no  faith,  is  the  dignity  and  author- 
ity of  reason.  We  know  the  age  is  regarded  as  rational- 
istic, but  its  real  malady  is  its  doubt  of  reason.  It  dares  not 
trust  reason  when  it  asserts  the  authority  of  the  Church  of 
God,  and  escapes  assent  by  taking  refuge  in  skepticism.  It 
is  this  doubt  of  reason  more  than  rationalism  that  the  lead- 
ing Catholic  writers  of  our  day  feel  it  necessary  to  combat 
They  feel  it  necessary  to  restore  men  to  reason  as  the  con- 
dition of  elevatii^them  to  faith  in  the  supernatural  reve- 
lation of  God.  We  should,  then,  it  seems  to  us,  be  on  our 
^ard  against  speaking  disparagingly  of  reason,  or  of  giv- 
ing the  slightest  encouragement  to  the  Calvinistic  and  Jan- 
senistic,  and,  we  may  add,  Traditionalistic  error  of  founding 
faith  on  skepticism.  All  we  wish  to  impress  on  rationalists 
is,  that  our  faith  does  not  supersede  our  reason  any  more 
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than  ibe  snpematnTal  supersedes  the  natural.  We  would 
have  them  understand  that  we  have  not  merely  in  divine 
revelation  a  something  which  they  have  not,  but  that  we 
have  all  they  have,  and  divine  revelation  to  boot.  Have 
they  reason?  So  have  we,  and  as  much  reason,  as  good, 
as  cultivated,  and  as  free  a  reason  as  they.  At  the  very 
lowest  we  have  all  they  have  at  the  very  highest,  and 
at  worst  are  as  well  off  as  they  can  be  at  best.  Here  is 
why  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
reason,  or  to  renres^t  faith  as  demanding  the  submission, 
as  distinguishea  from  the  conviction,  of  reason. 

The  point  Judge  Baine  makes  is  a  good  one,  only  we 
do  not  quite  like  the  way  in  which  he  puts  it.   The  great 

1>rinciple  he  contends  for,  no  man,  who  professes  to  bo- 
ieve  in  revelation  at  all,  really  questions,  or  can  question. 
The  so-called  orthodox  Protestant  asserts  it  as  strongly  as 
does  the  Catholic  The  controversy  between  him  and  us 
does  not  turn  on  the  principle  of  authority.  He  holds  that 
principle  as  well  as  we.  He  holds,  as  well  as  we,  that  a 
supernatural  revelation  can  be  taught  only  by  a  supernatu- 
ral authority,  and  he  holds  that  this  supernatural  authority 
is  and  must  be  infallible.  He  is  as  strenuous  as  we  in 
asserting  infallible  authority.  The  question  between  him 
ai^  us  is,  not  as  to  the  necessity  of  authority,  but  as  to 
what  and  where  is  this  authority.  He  savs  it  is  in  the 
written  word  and  the  interior  guidance  of  tne  Holy  Spirit, 
and  nowhere  else.  We  hold  all  he  asserts,  but  do  not  con- 
cede his  denial.  We  hold  the  written  word  to  be  infaUi- 
ble,  and  we  hold  as  firmly  to  the  interior  light  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  he  does ;  but  we  hold,  that  we 
have  also  the  living  apostolic  authority  in  the  Ohurch,  the 
same  infallible  apostohc  authcmty  which  was  established  in 
the  beginning.  We  have  all  he  has  at  best,  and  something 
more ;  and  at  the  very  worst  are  as  well  off  as  he  at  the  very 
best.  The  only  question  to  be  debated  between  him  and 
US  is,  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  infallible  apostolic  au^ 
thority  in  the  Church.  Here,  again,  he  has  to  meet  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  asserting  such  authority  that  we  have 
to  meet,  for  he  holds  that  it  was  once  in  the  Church,  and  in  our 
Ohurch,  too,  sinee  he  concedes  that  ours  was  once  the  true 
Church.  Holding  there  was  once  such  authority  in  our 
Ohurch,  it  is  for  nim  to  prove  that  it  has  ceased  to  exist, 
and  no  longer  continues. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  diat  the  soirdmmi  orthodox  Protestant 
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reasons  against  ns  Catholics  with  apparent  nnconscionsneas 
that  every  objection  he  brings  against  faith  by  infallible  au- 
thority, bears  equally  against  his  professed  rule  of  faith, — the 
infallible  authority  of  the  written  word.  K  the  authority 
of  the  Church  is  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  reason,  how 
can  the  authority  of  the  written  word,  of  a  book,  be  less  so? 
He,  as  well  as  we,  has  to  meet  all  the  objections  of  the  ra- 
tionalist, the  interior-light  men,  or  Quakers,  and  skeptics, 
and  he  has  far  less  with  which  to  meet  them,  for  while  he 
has  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  principle  of  authority  to  over- 
come, he  has  none  of  its  advantages  to  oflfer.  Of  all  men 
in  the  world  he  is  the  most  unreasonable ;  for,  as  to  the 
Bible,  he  has  to  meet  all  the  objections,  in  order  to  as- 
sert its  authority,  that  we  have  to  meet  in  order  to  assert 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  when  he  has  asserted  it,  it 
avails  him  nothing,  since  it  speaks  only  as  he  gives  it  a 
tongue.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  Protestant  world  see 
this,  and  tell  him  he  would  be  far  more  consistent  and  logi- 
cal if  he  would  go  back  to  Mother  Church ;  and,  unwfll- 
ing  to  occupy  his  position,  they  turn  liberal  Christians,  and 
embrace  a  Christianity  which  each  one  makes  for  himself, 
in  his  own  image  and  likeness.  These  are  farther  removed 
from  the  supernatural  than  he  is,  but  they  are  more  true  to 
the  natural,  though  they  should  never  call  themselves 
Christians. 

Either  Christianity  lies  in  the  supernatural  order,  the  or- 
der of  regeneration,  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does,  then  it  is 
evident  it  can  be  known  only  through  the  medium  of  a  su- 
pernatural revelation,  for  natural  reason,  by  the  very  force  of 
the  term,  cannot  go  out  of  the  order  of  nature.  Tne  confu- 
sion in  semi-rationalistic  minds  on  this  subject  is,  that  while 
they  concede  a  supernatural  revelation  has  been  made,  they 
forget  that  the  matter  or  truth  revealed  is  also  supematuraL 
God,  they  admit,  has  in  a  supernatural  manner  made  known 
to  us  certain  things  which  we  should, — ^perhaps  could, — 
never  have  found  out  by  our  natural  reason,  nevertheless, 
things  which  lie  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  therefore  in 
their  own  nature  and  character  are  in  the  same  order  with 
reason,  and  in  no  sense  supernatural.  Assuming  this,  they  are 
perfectly  consistent  and  perfectly  just  in  assuming  that  the 
things  revealed,  when  revealed,  are  on  a  level  wim  reason, 
and  as  much  within  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  as  any  thing 
else  within  the  natural  order.  This  is  wherefore  they  claim  ^ 
for  reason  the  right  to  judge  not  merely  of  the  proofs  of  the 
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revelation  or  the  credentials  of  the  teacher,  but  also  of  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  the  matter  revealed.  Hence,  as  reason 
judges  the  matter  revealed,  no  special  authority,  after  the 
revelation,  to  teach  and  interpret  it  is  necessary.  Reason 
itself,  common  to  all  men,  suffices  for  that.  Their  reasoning 
on  their  own  premises  is  just  enough,  and  from  reason  alone 
you  cannot  refute  them.  It  is  no  use  now  of  talking  to 
them  of  the  weakness  or  aberrations  of  reason,  for  reason  nere 
is  no  weaker  or  more  liable  to  error  than  elsewhere ;  and  if  it 
suffices  in  other  matters,  it  must  suffice  in  these..  Nor  will 
it  be  of  any  use  here  to  speak  of  the  arrogance  or  presump- 
tion  of  reason  in  pretending  to  judge  the  revelation ;  for  there 
is,  on  the  supposition,  no  more  arro^nce  or  presumption 
than  in  judging  the  facts  of  natural  science. 

The  author  has  hardly  done  justice  to  this  class  of  non- 
Catholics,  for  in  his  argumentation  with  them,  he  assumes, 
or  takes  for  granted,  what  it  is  necessary  to  prove.  He 
assumes,  not  proves,  that  a  revelation,  if  made,  must  con- 
tain mysteries  above  the  reach  of  reason.    Yet  he  should 
remember  that  in  the  Christian  revelation  is  contained  the 
revelation  of  the  natural  law,not  as  St.  Thomas  teaches  us,  be- 
cause the  Uite  of  the  race  could  not  know  it  without  a  reve- 
lation, but  because  the  simple  and  uncultivated  could  not 
easily,  if  at  all,  come  to  a  knowledge  of  it   Before  you  can 
refute  them  you  must  prove  to  them  that  the  revelation  is 
not  the  simple  revelation  or  reproduction  of  the  natural  law, 
but  the  revelation,  also,  of  a  supernatural  order  of  life 
and  truth  unknown  and  unsuspected  by  reason,  and  there- 
fore an  order  cognizable  in  our  present  life,  by  faith  only, 
not  by  science.   There  is  no  necessity  of  proving  that,  sup- 
posing God  reveals  such  an  order,  a  living  infallible  au- 
^lity  is  necessary  to  teach  it,  for  that  follows  as  a  necessary 
^neequence,  and  very  few,  if  any  of  the  class  of  persons  we 
«peak  of  would  deny  it.   The  usual  argument  ot  Catholics 
this  point  has  always  struck  us  as  defective  when  urged 
^ffMtiet  those  who  deny  that  there  are  any  mysteries  in  religion, 
^  tiiat  the  revelation,  though  supematurally  made,  reveals 
tiling  supernatural.   The  argument  is  good  only  against 
g^^^^  who  aomit  a  revelation  of  the  Bupematurw,^for  the 
!P^^atural  is  a  mystery  to  natural  reason,  as  lying  out 
.J  I  ^t©  order,  and  known  only  as  taught.    To  all  others 
J^ecessary  to  begin  by  proving  the  fact  of  the  apostolic 
jV|^.Jiais8ion,  or  the  divine  commission  of  the  Church  to 
^^l^  all  men  and  nations,  tJie  revelation  Gtod  has  made. 
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The  divine  commission  carries  with  it  the  pledge  of  infalli- 
bility in  all  matters  covered  by  it,  for  God,  who  is  truth  it- 
self, cannot  authorize,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  teaching  of 
error.  The  fact  of  the  commission  may  be  proved  either  by 
taking  the  body  claiming  to  have  received  it,  for  there  is 
only  one  claimant,  and  showing  that  its  claim  has  been 
steadily  made  from  the  present  back  to  the  very  time  of 
the  Apostles ;  or  in  the  usual  way  in  which  we  prove  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures.  In  proving  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  must  necessarily  prove  the  apostolic  com- 
mission, as  the  voucher  for  this  autnority.  It  is  then  easy 
from  the  Scriptures  themselves  to  prove  that  the  commis- 
sion was  not  simply  a  personal  commission  to  the  Apostles, 
but  to  an  apostolic  body,  which  was  to  remain  until  the 
consummation  of  the  world.  Either  method  is  logical  and 
conclusive.  The  authority  to  teach  vindicates  itself  anew 
to  reason  the  moment  it  begins  to  teach,  for  then  it  dis- 
closes mysteries  which  reason  at  once  concedes  demand  a 
teaching  authority. 

Having  shown  that  the  method  of  authority  is  reasona- 
ble, in  accordance  with  what  reason  demands  in  case  the 
supernatural  is  to  be  taught  and  believed,  and  farther  shown 
that  the  authority  is  competent  and  infallible,  since  commis- 
sioned by  God  himself,  reason  hersdf  is  convinced  that  what- 
ever authority  teaches  as  divine  revelation,  is  such  revela- 
tion, and  therefore  true,  since  the  word  of  God,  who  can 
neitner  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  The  whole  process  is  in 
harmony  with  reason,  and  the  act  of  faith  is  a  reasonable 
act.  All  this  the  jurist  proves  in  reality,  but  not  without 
some  little  defect  of  method,  logical  distinctness,  and  scien- 
tific development. 

There  is  one  other  sense,  not  distinctly  drawn  out  by  tl^  au- 
thor, in  which  there  must  be  a  harmomous  relation"  betwe^ 
revelation  and  reason,  and  in  which  reason  has  the  right  to  sit 
in  judgment  not  on  what  is  proved  to  be  revelation,  but  on 
what  is  pi'oposed  as  revelation.  Grace  supposes  nature,  faith 
supposes  reason ;  and  the  Holy  See  tells  us  that,  although 
faitn  is  above  reason,  there  is  no  dissension  or  discord  be- 
tween them.*   Consequently  any  thing  proposed  as  revela- 

*  VTe  cite  here  the  four  articles  which  the  Holy  See  required  Mr.  Bonnetty  and 
hifl  fiiends  to  subscribe.  We  cited  them  at  length  in  the  Essay  on  Rationalism 
aad  Traditionalism  in  our  Rerievr  for  last  October.  In  the  third,  it  is  said, 

Bationis  usas  iidem  pratcsditt  et  ad  earn  hominem  ope  revelationis  et  armUad 
coadncit,*'  as  we  defended  in  the  Bssaj.  Our  good  fHend  in  the  PubUn  Weekly 
TiUgraph  grayelj  aecnaas  us,  in  oonsaqueoeey  of  giring  nasoft  the  preoed^nee 
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tion,  clearly  and  unequivocally  contradictory  to  reason,  we 
have  the  riffht,  without  further  inquiry,  to  reject.  God 
cannot  teach  one  thing  in  reason  and  its  contradictory  in 
faith,  and  the  Holy  See  has  condemned  the  proposition 
that  what  is  theologicallv  true  can  be  philosophically  false, 
or  what  is  philosophically  false  can  be  theolorically  true. 
This  negative  autnority  reason  undoubtedly  has  even  in 
regard  to  what  is  proposed  as  revelation.  We  do  not 
tinderstand  Judge  Baine  to  deny  it;  but  he  denies,  and 
very  properly,  our  right  to  take  our  sj'stems  of  philosophy 
^  the  measure  of  reason,  and  to  reject,  as  contradicting 
teason,  whatever  contradicts  them. 

There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy.*' 

We  have  no  right  to  say  a  thing  cannot  be  true  because 
it  contradicts  our  opinions  or  is  not  reconcilable  with  our 
^fieories,  for  it  may  still  turn  out  that  our  opinions  are  erro- 
neous and  our  systems  false.   Some  vears  ago.  Catholicity 
^aa  said  to  be  false  because  it  was  unfavorable  to  the  rights 
^'fcings ;  it  is  now  argued  that  it  cannot  be  true  because 
^p08ed  to  rights  of  the  people.  At  one  time  men  argue  that 
4®        because  repugnant  to  nature ;  at  another,  because 
is  not  repugnant  to  our  corrupt  nature.  Nothing  of  this 
ia  admissible.   It  is  nothing  that  we  merelv  regard  as 
'^*^riable  tiiat  can  invalidate  the  claims  of  revelation.  An 
alleg^^  revelation  that  contradicts  an  evident  principle  of 
reasoTi^  that  teaches  that  of  contradictories,  both  may  be  true, 
<jk>d  is  a  malignant  being,  is  changeable,  .untruthful, 
^  Author  of  sin,  decreeing  that  men  shall  sin  necessarily 
^°^t  Vie  may  damn  them  justly,  that  hatred  and  revenge  are 
^^^ties,  and  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  the  lusts  of  the  hu- 
heart  is  sanctity,  pleasing  to  God  and  entitled  to  a  re- 
J^ard,  we  pronounce  beforehand  to  be  no  revelation  from 
'fc        and  we  make  no  inqiiiry  as  to  the  authority  on  which 
a  ^1.  ^^g'^^     ^®  \inoWyCi  priori^  that  it  cannot  be  a  divine 
^^th^j.}^^   But,  unless  it  contradict  some  well-known  and 
^^^tiiaole  principle  of  reason,  natural  truth,  justice,  or 

.  thftt  is,  of  plsdng  reason  shore  faith !  Does  our  fHend  understand 
^  or  does  he  mean  to  deny  that  the  t<M  of  reason  precedes  faith,  and  thus 
opi^.  ^I^e  lie  to  the  Consregation  of  the  Indtzf  We  can  assure  him  that  the 
to  tk^^^  he  charges  os  with  maintaining  is  not  ours,  nor  authoriied  bj  anf  thing 
^^J^*ound  in  our  BtHtw. 

^OL.  II.— No.  I.  9 
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morality,  we  cannot  decide  against  it  without  examination. 
But  reason  can  conclude  nothing  against  a  supernatural 
proposition  merely  because  it  is  unable  to  see  its  truth. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  there  is 
never  occasion  to  apply  this  negative  test.  We  believe  the 
Church  only  because  we  have  all  the  proof  reason  demands 
that  she  is  divinely  commissioned  and  assisted  to  teach  the 
revelation  God  has  made  to  man.  We  know  she  cannot  err 
in  teaching  his  revelation,  because  we  know  he  has  author- 
ized her  to  teach,  and  cannot  authorize  the  teaching  of  error, 
as  he  would  do  if  she  could  err  as  to  his  word.  We  have, 
for  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  faith  and 
morals,  the  endorsement,  so  to  speak,  of  Almighty  God,  and 
that  is  security  good  enough  for  any  reasonable  man.  We 
know,  then,  that  whatever  she  teaches  is  ti'uth,  and  trutli 
without  mixture  of  error;  consequently,  it  never  comes  into 
our  heads  for  our  own  sakes,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  own 
minds,  to  institute  any  inquiry  as  to  the  fact  whether  what 
she  teaches  agrees  with  natural  reason  or  not,  for  we  know, 
d;priori^  that  it  cannot  disagree  with  it.  Whenever  we  in- 
stitute the  inquiry,  it  is  to  remove  the  difficulties  of  those 
who,  in  the  name  of  reason,  object  to  her  teaching,  or  else  to 
increase  our  admiration  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  by  obtaining 
a  more  lively  sense  of  the  harmony  of  all  the  Creator's  works. 

For  our  own  part,  we  dwelt  at  length  on  the  necessity  and 
proofs  of  authority  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  onr  JievieWy  and 
said  all  that  we  feel  it  necessary  to  say  on  that  head.  Lat- 
terly, we  have  been  more  intent  on  showing  the  compatibil- 
ity of  authority  with  liberty,  and  the  concord  between  nature 
and  grace.  We  alienate  in  our  age  many  minds  from  the 
Church,  as  well  as  fail  to  recall  those  who  have  gone  astray, 
if  we  present  them  the  Church  only  under  the  aspect  of  au- 
thority, and  simplv  demand,  in  her  name,  unquestioning 
obedience.  The  Church  reasons,  persuades,  and  resorts  to 
her  authority  to  command  only  wlien  all  other  means  fail ; 
not  that  she  distrusts  her  authority,  or  concedes  to  reason 
the  right  to  dispute  it,  but  because  she  is  forbidden  to  lord 
it  over  God's  heritage,  and  because  she  seeks  for  God  a  will- 
ing obedience.  We  do  her  great  injustice  when  we  repre- 
sent her  only  as  stern  and  inflexible  authority,  saying  in 
imperative  tones,  "  Believe  or  be  damned,"  although  it  is 
certainly  true  that  he  that  believeth  not  will  be  damned. 
We  have  felt  that,  having  vindicated  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  proved  her  ability  to  teach  and  to  govern  all  men 
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and  nations  in  all  things  spiritual,  we  could  not  better  serve 
her  in  to  ires  ts  than  by  showing  that  her  authority  by  no  means 
abnd^os  our  natural  liberty  or  supersedes  the  necessity  of  the 
exerciso  ofour  natural  reason.  Outsideof  the  Church,  men  are 
dnyerk  V>y  the  false  supematuralism  of  Calvinists  and  Evan- 
to  rationalism  and  naturalism,  while  non-Catholics, 
who  Oo  not  profess  to  be  orthodox  Protestants,  very  gener- 
ally  sii  j>-pQgg  tjjjjt  false  Bupematuralism  is  precisely  what  the 
Cnnrclx  herself  teaches.   We  have  believed  we  could  render 
no  Dett:^r  service  to  religion  than  to  do  our  best  to  cor- 
rect tlxis  injurious  impression.    We  have  libored  for  sev- 
eral y  Oars,  not  so  mucn  to  establish  the  divinity  as  the  hu- 
manity  of  the  Church:  in  other  words,  to  prove,  not  so 
liiueli  tliat  our  Lord  is  God  as  that  he  is  God  made  man, 
the  \Vord  made  flesh,  that  he  is  perfect  man  as  well  as  pei^ 
lect  Ood.    In  doing  this,  we  have  had  not  only  false  super- 
natriralisin,  which  demolishes  nature  to  make  way  for  grace, 
out^i<j^  of  the  Church,  but  not  a  few  Jansenistic  tendencies 
aiuotig  QxxT  own  friends,  to  combat,  which  has  led  some  to 
^^JlPpose  we  were  turning  our  arms  against  Catholics  instead 
^1  tile  common  enemy.    We  leave  it  to  time  to  write  our 
^'^ncli^ation.    We  believe  that  what  is  now  wanted  by  the 
non-CJatholic  world  is  not  arguments  in  proof  of  our  religion, 
explanations  which  disabuse  non-Catholics  of  their  prej- 
"^ices  against  the  Church  and  her  doctrines — explanations 
^7^^  shall  enable  them  to  see  clearly  how  much  of  what 
attends  them  belongs  to  Catholic  tradition,  how  much  to  the 
traditions  of  Catholics,  which  is  not  of  faith,  and  how  much 
the  invention  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.    To  this  end 
•        Baine's  work  has  been  intended  by  the  author  to  con- 
^^*ibute,  and  no  doubt  will  contribute  much.    His  book  is 
not  adapted  to  all  classes  of  minds;  but  there  is  a  large  class 
which  it  18  adapted,  and  it  will  sweep  away  a  mass  of 
P^^judice  from  the  minds  of  most  non-Catholics  who  will 
read  it. 
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Art.  VL— LITERARY  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  In  the  Review  last  October,  we  made  some  remarks  on 
The  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation^  by  M.  J.  Spalding, 
D.  D.,  the  highly  distinguished  Bishop  of  Louisville,  and  of- 
ered,  apropos  of  it,  some  suggestions  as  to  the  sort  of  history 
of  that  disastrous  event  we  should  ourselves  like  to  see  writ- 
ten. Our  remarks  and  suggestions  seem  not  to  have  met  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Right  Reverend  author,  and  we  find  the  follow- 
ing review  of  the  reviewer  in  the  Louisville  Otiardian, — a  review 
written,  we  are  assured,  by  thcf  bishop  himself.  Presuming  him  to 
be  the  writer,  we,  out  of  our  profound  respect  to  him  as  a  prelate, 
our  high  appreciation  of  his  merits  as  an  author,  and  our  gratitude 
to  him  as  a  friend,  transfer  it  entire  to  our  pages,  without  oflier  com- 
ment than  to  request  all  our  readers  to  buy  the  bishop's  valuable 
and  interesting  History,  read  it  carefully  and  critically,  and  decide 
for  themselves  whether  our  criticisms  are  well  founded  or  not.  It 
will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  find  that  we  were  in  the  wrong. 

"  In  his  notice  of  Bishop  Spalding's  History  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, Dr.  Brownsun  makes  some  remarks,  upon  which  we  shall  offer  a 
few  brief  comments,  but  we  trust  in  no  unfriendly  spirit.  We  have  not 
been  in  the  number  of  those  who  have  been  denonnced  by  our  eminent 
pablioist  as  having  dealt  with  unnecessary  severity  in  his  regard ;  but  we 
nave  rather  sought  to  excuse  his  eccentricities  in  our  admiration  for  his 
genius  and  boldness.  What  we  will  now  say  will  be  simply  in  the  in- 
terests of  historic  truth  and  justice. 

"  The  reviewer  characterizes  the  bishop's  History  of  the  Reformation  as 
*a  new,  revised,  and  much-enlarged  edition  of  Essays  and  Reviews  which 
he  had  previously  published.'  This  is  scarcely  correct  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  publication,  including  the  entire  second  volume  and 
about  one-third  of  the  first,  are  entirely  new,  while  the  original  Review 
or  Essay  (not  Essays  and  Reviews,)  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  remod- 
elled. 

"The  reviewer  blames  the  bishop  for  dwelling  too  much  on  the  wick- 
edness of  the  men  who  brought  about  the  Reformation,  and  he  alleges 
that  *  Francis  I.,  of  France,  was  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  dissolute- 
ness and  real  depravity  by  any  German  prince  who  sustained  Luther  or 
Calvin.'  Allow  this  to  have  been  the  case,  what  does  it  prove?  Fran- 
cis I.  propounded  no  new  creed,  and  set  himself  up  as  the  champion  of 
no  new  reformation,  in  the  name  of  God,  whereas,  Luther,  Calvin,  and 
the  other  reformers,  did  give  themselves  forth  as  men  divinely  called  to 
Ttform  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  inaugurate  a  new  order  of  things. 
This  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  two  cases ;  as  we  naturally  may  look 
for  common  decency,  if  not  for  superior  sanctity,  in  those  who  set  them- 
selves up  as  the  apostles  of  a  new  religion — a  reformation  oi  the  old,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  divinely  inspired,  but  to  have  decayed.  The  bishop 
clearly  stated  and  sufficiently  unfolded  this  principle  in  the  very  first 
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chapter  of  his  first  volnme,  in  which  he  treated  of  the  character  of  the 
pretended  reformers. 

The  reviewer  had  not  certainly  read  the  work,  or  even  glanced  over 
its  sufficiently  comprehensive  table  of  contents;,  else  he  would  not  have 
censured  the  author  for  dwelling  too  much  on  the  depravity  of  the  re- 
fonners.  The  fact  is,  that  the  author  of  the  work  devotes  but  a  portion 
of  a  single  chapter  to  the  development  of  this  argument  The  body  of 
the  work  is  devoted  to  unfolding  the  causes  and  manner  of  the  Refonna- 
tion,  and  its  influence  on  religion,  on  morals,  on  liberty,  on  literature, 
and  on  general  civilization.  This  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  will 
but  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  work,  the  scope  of  which  is  to  discuss, 
chiefly  on  Protestant  authority,  the  whole  subject  of  the  Reformation,  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  in  its  various  influences  on  society. 

^'It  is  not  true,  as  the  reviewer  would  seem  to  imply,  that  the  autlior 
*  ascribed  the  Reformation  in  Germany  t«  the  rivalry  of  the  Augustinians 
and  Dominicans,  and  to  the.  rapacity  of  the  princes  and  nobles,  bent  on 
grasping  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  and  in  England,  to  the  refusal 
of  the  Pope  to  grant  Henry  VIII.  a  divorce  from  his  wife.'  These  mo- 
tives are,  indeed,  assigned,  the  first  only  incidentally,  and  the  other  two 
more  at  length ;  but  they  are  not  insisted  on  as  the  only  adequate  causes 
of  the  movement.  The  author  takes  a  much  wider  view.  They  are  al- 
leged, along  with  other  causes  which,  combined  with  them,  present  an 
'adequate^  explanation  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Reformation  ex- 
tended over  a  large  portion  of  Europe. 

"The  reviewer  wholly  ignores  the  two  lengthy  historical  Introduc- 
tions, in  which  the  religious  history  of  Europe  and  of  England,  prelimi- 
nary to  the  Reformation,  is  summarily  glanced  at,  with  a  view  to  explain 
^ow  it  was  that  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  movement  throughout 
Europe,  and  how  the  rapidity  with  which  it  succeeded  maybe  suflSciently 
accoanted  for.   Yet  this  is  an  important,  if  not  an  essential  element  of 
wje  publication,  which  should  not  have  been  passed  over  lightly,  much 
left  wholly  unnoticed.   This  preliminary  history,  together  with  the 
various  proximate  causes  and  agencies  which  were  Drought  to  bear  at 
the  time  upon  the  Reformation,  may  be  said  to  contain  much  of  that 
deeper  history  and  philosophy'  of  the  movement,  which  the  reviewer 
iainents  that  the  author  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  furnish.   If  there 
5>eany  *  deeper  philosophy'  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  than  that  which 
based  upon  the  facts  of  history,  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  its  existence, 
^peculation,  no  matter  how  elaborate  and  philosophical,  without  a  solid 
ch^'*  of  facts  to  rest  on,  is,  in  .our  view,  wholly  worthless,  if  not  mis- 
^3^votj8^  in  a  historical  writer,  as  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  mislead.  For 
^j.,'®  **^afioi^  we  do  not  suppose  the  author  will  comply  with  the  review - 

u  j^'**h  for  him  to  publish  a  new  volume. 
to  tl  connection,  we  beg  to  call  the  reviewer's  attention  especiallv 

laist^  Xntroduction  to  the  second  volume,  in  which,  if  we  are  not  much 
^ucG^  he  will  find  the  explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
him^^  of  the  Anglican  Reformation,  very  similar  to  that  furnished  by 
^^^^self^  in  an  article  on  the  subject.  K  he  be  in  the  habit  of  previously 
(n^j^*^^  what  he  reviews,  he  can  scarcely  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  re- 

reviewer  refers  to  the  objection  made  bvDr.  Nevin  and  others, 
ttj^*^  <^n  the  fact  that  men  so  wicked  as  the  reformers  are  represented 
^"^^^  been,  should  have  been  reared  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
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Ohnrch,  which  they  are  inclined  to  hold  responsible  for  their  depravity. 
This  is  scarcely  a  more  valid  objection  than  that  which  would  h(lld  Christ 
responsible  for  the  treason  of  Judas!  The  bishop  referred  to  this  very 
objection  in  the  first  chapter,  first  volume,  of  tlie  History,  the  scope  of 
which  is  to  show  that  Martin  Luther  was  a  passably  good  man  while  in 
the  Church,  but  that  he  changed  greatly  for  the  worse  after  his  apos- 
tacy.  The  Church  is  surely  not  fairly  responsible  for  the  wickedness  of 
men  whom  she  condemns  and  excludes  from  her  communion.  A  mother 
is  not  responsible  for  her  rebellious  children  whom  she  loved  and  songht 
to  correct. 

"The  reviewer  thinks  that  Dr.  Fm*bes  struck  the  *  key-note'  of  Prot- 
estant opposition  to  the  Catholic  Church,  when  he  alleged  that  the 
Church  deprived  man  of  his  natural  liberty ;  and  he  expresses  a  wish 
that  the  bishop  had  taken  up  this  point  and  answered  it  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Protestant  caviller.  Had  Dr.  Brownson  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  work,  or  even  to  glance  over  its  table  of  contents,  he  would 
have  been  spared  the  trouble  of  making  this  remark.  The  author  treats 
this  very  subject  at  considerable  length,  devoting  four  or  five  long  chap- 
ters to  its  elucidation.  We  refer  to  the  chapters  in  the  first  volume,  on 
the  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  doctrinal  belief,  on  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  on  literature,  and  on  general  civilization.  We  refer  also  to  the 
second  volume,  in  which  this  very  view  of  the  Reformation  is  a  promi- 
nent element.  The  author  proves,  by  Protestant  authority  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  that  in  every  country  in  Europe  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
instead  of  advancing,^otarded  the  progress  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  relig- 
ious, and  thwarted  sound  ci\ilization ;  that,  in  fact,  it  crushed  out  rational 
liberty  everywhere,  and  substituted  therefor  an  unmitigated  despotic, 
with  union  of  Church  and  state,  and  this  in  the  name  of  that  very  lib- 
erty of  which  it  was  so  loudly  boasting!  All  this  he  proves  by  cumula- 
tive evidence.  We  do  not  know,  indeed,  what  he  could  have  added  on 
this  very  subject,  which  is  the  one  most  prominently  treated  of  in  the 
History,  and  most  insisted  on. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say,  that  we  are  great  admirers  of  the  abil- 
ity with  which  Dr.  Brownson  writes,  of  his  boldness  in  maintaining  his 
positions,  and  of  his  sincenty,  which  we  shall  not  willingly  doubt.  But 
we  fear,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  last  number,  that  something  mnst 
have  recently  occurred  to  sour  his  temperament  and  to  disturb  his  ortho- 
doxy. We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  sadness  in  perusing  several  of  his  ar- 
ticles, especially  that  most  inopportune  one — to  say  the  least— on  the 
Rights  of  the  Temporal.  While  claiming  freedom  of  thouglit  and  dis- 
cussion for  himself,  within  the  strict  limits  of  orthodoxy,  he  should  not 
be  so  hard  on  those  who  venture  to  differ  from  him,  and  he  Should  not 
allude  with  so  much  feeling  to  the  *  quarterly  onslaughts'  on  his  Review. 
So  gjreat  an  advocate  of  freedom  himself,  he  should  surely  allow  some- 
thing of  it  to  others.  He  is  not  certainly,  and  does  not  claim  to  be  in- 
fallible, and  he  may  be,  and  we  believe  is,  sometimes  wrong  in  his  prem- 
ises and  in  his  conclusions,  though  honestly  wrong.  Why  may  not 
others  attempt  to  set  him  right  when  they  honestly  consider  him  wrong? 
Keeping  within  the  boundaries  of  the  faith,  stricUy  construed,  he  yet 
often  indulges  in  speculations  which  grate  harshly  on  Catholic  minds  and 
hearts.  He  has  a  knack  of  stumbling  on  the  most  delicate  and  inoppor- 
tune subjects,  and  of  treating  them  as  a  surgeon,  knife  in  hand,  treats  the 
xmfortunate  subject  who  falb  into  his  power.   Can  he  be  surprised  if, 
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nnder  raoli  circnmstances,  he  sometimes  provokes  opposition,  and  even 
hi8  adversaries  do  not  always  observe  the  rules  of  moderation  and  Chris- 
tian cotirt€«y? 

"He  slaould  not  be  so  impatient  of  contradiction.  ETe  should  take  as 
be  gives.  He  is  but  the  child  of  the  Church,  not  a  divinely-com- 
raissioae^  teacher.  Ilis  statements  and  reasonings  are  worth  just  as 
much  &s  they  logically  amount  to — neither  more  nor  less.  We  could 
scarcely  expect  of  one  who  had  been  so  long  following  implicitly 
the  rnsU-light  of  human  reason  to  bend  at  once,  and  without  reluctance, 
to  the  teachings  of  faith,  and  to  enter  into  all  the  feelings  of  a  simple 
child  of  ttie  Church,  reared  up  under  her  teachings,  and  imbued,  through 
hls  motHer's  milk,  or  rather  through  the  holy  laver  of  baptism  received 
in  infancy,  with  the  docile  spirit  of  a  true  child  of  the  Church ;  but  what 
v6  have  a  right  to  expect  of  him  is  a  little  more  humility." 

We  may  add,  that  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  the  article  contain 
some  remarks  not  precisely  in  our  own  style  nor  to  our  own  taste ; 
but  we  presume  the  writer  thought  them  richly  merited,  and  likely 
to  make  us  behave  ourselves  better  in  future.    There  is,  no  doubt, 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  us,  and  we  hope 
whUo  We  leave  him  to  his  opinion  he  will  leave  us  to  ours.   We  do 
recollect  that  the  elder  brother,  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Was  commended  for  being  angry  at  the  reception  the  returning 
prodigal  received  from  his  father.    We  shall,  at  our  earliest  leisure, 
W^iamme  the  bishop's  History,  and  if  wo  find  that  we  have  really 
done  him  injustice,  we  shall  cheerfully  and  promptly  acknowledge  it. 

2.  Messrs.  Murphy  <k  Co.,  Baltimore,  have  sent  us  The  Papal 
Sovmignty  :  Viewed  in  its  Relation  to  the  Catholic  Religion^  and 
to  the  Law  of  Europe,  From  the  French  of  Mgr.  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans.  16mo.,  pp.  468.  1860.  Mgr.  Dupanloup 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  prelates,  and,  indeed,  one  of 
the  first  men  in  France,  and  we  regret  that  his  work  on  the 
Papal  Sovereignty  did  not  reach  us  before  the  article  on  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  was  written  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  for  our  space  is  now  too  limited  to  enable  us  to  give  it 
the  fiill  and  extended  notice  its  importance  and  ability  demand. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  temporal 
rights  of  the  Holy  See,  and  a  most  eloquent  and  masterly  appeal 
to  the  Catholic  sentiment  of  the  world  against  the  arts  and  intrigues, 
the  fraud  and  violence  by  which  the  Holy  Father  has  been  deprived  of 
his  temporal  principality.  If  any  one  doubts  that  foul  wrong  has 
been  done  to  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  States,  let  him  read  and 
ponder  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  volume  before  us.  Nevertheless, 
the  venerable  and  illustriou  sprelatc,  we  hope,  will  permit  us  to 
Bay  without  offence,  that,  while  we  accept  his  appeal  as  just,  we 
believe  it  comes  too  late,  and  will  fail  of  its  purpose. 

3.  Messrs.  Kelly,  Hedian,  k  Pict  have  sent  us  the  concluding 
Tolmne  of  Archbishop  Konrick's  Revised  Edition  of  the  Douay 
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Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Explana- 
tory. The  work  is  now  complete,  and  is  a  monument  to  the  learn- 
ing and  industry  of  its  Most  Keverend  author  that  will  endure.  The 
more  we  examine  it,  the  better  are  we  pleased  with  it ;  and  we  think 
it  richly  deserves  to  supersede  the  Douay  version  as  revised  by  the 
excellent  Bishop  Challoner  now  in  common  use. 


\*  W.  J.  B.  develops  and  defends  his  views  of  Oatholic  Education  in 
the  present  number.  Thb  article  closes  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
our  pages,  unless -a  reply  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  is  sent  in.  A  well- 
written  reply  will  be  admitted.  After  that  the  subject  must  be  dropped 
for  the  present. 

J.  W.  0.  concludes  in  the  present  number  the  discussion,  for  the  pres. 
ent,  on  Vocations  to  the  Priesthood,  and  we  think  that  those  who  were 
so  displeased  with  his  first  article  will  find,  on  reading  his  second, 
that  they  judged  him  quite  too  hastily,  and  did  him  great  injustice.  We 
also  conclude  in  the  present  number  what  we  had  to  saj  specially  on  the 
Bights  of  the  Temporal  and  on  the  Italian  and  Boman  Questions.  In- 
deed, we  regard  all  questions  which  we  have  heretofore  opened,  as  dosed, 
till  new  and  unforeseen  events  reopen  them. 

Some  change  will  hereafter  be  made  in  tlie  mode  of  conducting  the 
Beview.  Hereafter  our  pages  will  be  open  only  to  articles  and  essays 
which  meet  our  own  approbation,  and  the  public  will  hold  us  responsi- 
ble for  whatever  is  inserted.  We  make  this  rule  because  it  ib  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  maintain  unity  of  doctrine  and  of  purpose. 

We  advise  our  friends  also  that  our  son,  who  has  been  some  time  in 
France,  has  returned  to  assist  us  in  editing  the  Beview.  lie  will 
bring  to  it  several  qualities  much  needed  in  the  editorial  department, 
will  do  much  to  lighten  our  own  labors,  becoming  quite  too  heavy 
for  us,  and  add  much  to  the  variety  and  interest  of  the  Beview.  We 
shall  be  able  to  devote  more  time  and  space  to  several  classes  of  subjects 
that  have  heretofore  been  quite  too  much  neglected. 

With  this  number  we  enter  upon  the  seventeenth  year  of  our  Beview 
as  a  Oatholic  Beview.  We  have  been  long  enough  before  the  public 
as  a  Oatholic  editor  to  have  an  established  character.  The  Beview  will 
be  in  future  what  it  has  been,  only  we  shall  endeavor  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  the  liberal  support  it  has  received  for  seventeen  years.  Its 
doctrines  and  aims  will  remain  unchanged.  It  will  study,  as  it  always 
has  studied,  to  be  exact  in  matters  of  faith,  and  free  and  outspoken  on  all 
open  questions,  for  we  believe  that  it  is  only  by  being  so  that  the  cause 
of  religion  can  be  advanced  in  our  country  or  our  age.  With  these  re- 
marks, we  greet  all  old  and  new  friends  with  the  compliments  of  the 
season,  and  wish  them  a   happy  New  Year.^^ 
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Christ  the  Spirit:  Bein^  an  Attempt  to  state  the 
"  ^^^^i'^^  yi^^  oj  Christianity.  By  the  Author  of 
p,^^niarkB  on  Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists,"  &c.  Second 
f-^ition,  enlarged.  liew  York:  Francis  &  Co.  1861. 
^^mo.    pp.  468. 

.^^  is  singular  what  a  strong  hold  Christianity  has  on  the 
and*      even  of  those  who  reject  entirely  its  historical  truth 
^  dogmatic  teaching.    Here  is  a  writer  who  denies  that 
P**^  ever  lived  such  a  person  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  wh<» 
j^^ta  the  miracles  and  ail  other  facts  recorded  in  the  New 
nP^T^ment,  and  yet  is  fascinated  by  the  very  name  of 
-^t,  and  seems  not  to  have  a  doubt  that  if  he  can  only 
v/^^  '^^s        views  the  sanction  of  primitive  Christianity, 
established  their  truth.    Tlie  author  rejects  Christ, 
|jg?,3^et  assumes  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  proceeds  from 
^^^ning  to  end  on  the  assumption  that  when  any  view  is 
g^^^'^d  to  be  a  really  Christian  view,  it  is  proved  to  be  true. 

"^^rd  is  it  even  for  an  unbeliever  to  get  entirely  rid  of 
]jgj^*>^lief  that  Christianity  is  from  God  and  the  true  re- 

j^jjj^^  know  personally  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
jg  highly  esteem  him  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  He 

J?^^  believe,  a  man  of  strict  moral  integrity,  of  great 
^^^.^  and  tenderness  of  heart,  more  than  ordinary  powei's 
^j.^^  ^  ^(1,  and  of  studious  habits.  We  believe  him  a  very 
t  lover  of  ti-uth,  as  he  understands  it,  and  capable  of 

^^x..  n.— No.  n.  10 
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making  great  sacrifices  for  it.    How  happens  it  tliat  such  a 
man  should,  at  the  age  of  sixty  and  upward,  be  still  wan- 
dering in  the  mazes  of  error,  repeating  the  platitudes  of 
Strauss,  or  seeking  to  revive  the  old  so-called  Hermetic  phi- 
losophy, and  to  substitute  it  for  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ? 
It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  he  is  rendered  averse  from  the 
truth  by  vicious  propensities  and  vicious  habits,  and  almost 
as  idle  to  pretend  that  he  is  kept  from  seeing  and  embra- 
cing it,  by  his  pride  of  intellect,  for  though  doubtless  he  has 
more  or  less  of  that  pride,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  gov- 
erning principle  of  his  life.   Doubtless  he  finds  a  fascina- 
tion in  the  mystery  with  which  the  old  Hermetic  philoso- 
phers surrounded  themselves, — a  pleasure  in  interpreting 
the  mystic  jargon  of  the  old  Alchemists,  and  an  agreeable 
stimulus  in  the  hope  of  being  able  one  day  to  read  the  rid- 
dle of  the  Sphynx ;  but  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel  are  in- 
finitely greater  and  grander,  the  Christian  mysticism  is  in- 
finitely richer  and  profounder  than  the  Hermesian,  and  the 
solution  of  the  enigma  of  life  given  by  our  holy  faith  is  far 
clearer  and  sublimer  than  that  even  promised  by  the  old 
Chaldean  star-gazers,  or  the  modem  Rosicrucians.  We 
agree  with  the  author,  that  those  whom,  in  another  work, 
he  calls  the  true  Alchemists  were,  if  you  will,  Hermetic 
philosophers,  and  that  the  philosopher's  stone  they  were  in 
pursuit  of  is  to  be  understood  in  a  moral,  not  in  a  gross  ma- 
terial sense ;  but  the  secret  of  compounding  that  stone  does 
not  match  the  secret  of  the  Christian  life  taught  to  every 
Christian  child  in  the  Catechism.    Their  secret  was  noth- 
ing, as  is  really  conceded  in  their  uniform  confession  that  it 
can  never  be  written,  or  spoken,  or  communicated  by  one 
man  to  another ;  and,  after  all,  their  speculations  end  in 
the  truism.  Be  good  and  do  good,  and  then — you  will  be 
good  and  do  good.    They  neiUier  tell  you  what  is  good,  nor 
impart  to  you  the  power  either  to  be  or  to  do  good.  The 
whole  class  of  Hermetic  or  Alchemic  philosophers  are  ad- 
mirably described  by  the  Apostle  St.  James,  as  those  who 
say  to  the  cold,  the  naked,  and  the  hungry,  "  Be  ye  warmed, 
be  ye  clothed,  be  ye  filled,"  while  they  give  not  one  of  the 
things  needed. 

The  great  aim  of  the  author  in  this  work  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  historical  Christ,  to  reject  the  historical  sense  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  to  bring  Christianity  within  the  order  of 
nature,  and  to  make  it  by  intei^pretation  coincide  with  the 
so-called  Hermetic  philosophy.    Now  we  will  not  say  that 
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®  does  not  believe  that  the  two  are  coincident;  bnt  we  will 
ry  that  he  can  never  prove  it.  He  says  the  Scriptures  are  to 
^Uegoricallj  interpreted,  and  he  proceeds  by  allegorizing 
^^Hi  to  make  them  coincide  with  his  Hermesianiem ;  but 
Ij^^^t  is  his  authority  for  asserting  that  the  Scriptures  are 
^       interpreted  as  a  collection  of  allegories,  or,  if  they  are 
8^^^  so  interpreted,  that  he  has  seized  their  true  allegorical 
?    If  the  H6ly  Scriptures  contain  no  truth  but  the 
se^j^^esian,  are  never  to  be  taken  in  their  plain  historical 
bi^^^,  why  does  he  trouble  his  head  about  them ;  whv  not 
ftyv  ?ft  out  his  Hermetic  philosophy  independently  of  tnem, 
-"^  leave  it  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom, af  bottom  it  has? 
VV  is  true,  the  fathers  recognize  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  a 
moral  and  a  spiritual  sense  distinct  from  the  historical 
sense,  and  Origen  allegorizes  large  portions  of  them ;  but 
both  Origen  and  the  fathers  recognize  and  maintain  also 
their  plain,  literal,  and  historical  sense ;  and  if  the  author 
relies  on  them  as  authority  for  allegorizing  them,  he  must 
take  their  authority  throughout,  accept  the  literal  histor- 
ical sense,  and  allegorize  only  in  subordination  to  it,  as 
they  did.    He  cannot  take  the  testimony  of  his  own  wit- 
nesses when  it  is  in  his  favor,  and  reject  it  when  it  is 
against  him. 

Tlien,  again,  how  does  he  prove  his  Hermesian  teaching 
is  true  ?    He  cannot  as  a  good  logician  take  it  as  his  guide 
in  allegorizing  the  Scriptures,  and  then  the  Scriptures  Her- 
metically allegorized  to  prove  it.   That  would  be  not  only 
to  reason  in  a  circle,  but  in  a  viciovs  circle.   Will  he  main- 
tain that  his  Hermesianism  is  true  philosophy,  and  attempt 
to  demonstrate  it  from  natural  reason  ?   iBut  the  Hermetic 
philosophy,  or  the  philosophy  called  after  the  mythic  Her- 
mes, is  pantheistic,  and  pantheism  is  repudiated  by  nat- 
ural reason.    If  there  is  any  thing  certain  to  reason,  it  is 
that  man  is  from  Gk>d,  but  not  God.    If  we  know  any 
thing,  we  know  that  we  are  contingent  and  dependent  ex- 
istences, and  that  God  is  necessary  and  independent  being, 
in  whom  there  is  and  can  be  no  contingency  or  depend- 
ency. 

The  author  rejects  the  personal  or  historical  Christ,  but 
seeks  to  preserve  "  Christ  the  Spirit.''  We  understand  very 
well  his  doctrine,  for  we  encountered  it  years  ago  with  the 
Boston  Transcendentalists.  But  the  very  authority  on 
which  he  relies  for  asserting  Christ  the  Spirit,  asserts  Christ 

the  man,  Christ  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
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Virgin  Mary,  crucified  nnder  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  dead, 
and  buried,  and  the  third  day  rose  again  from  the  dead. 
Reject  this  authority  and  you  know  nothing  of  Jesus  Christ 
at  all,  neither  as  person  nor  as  spirit ;  accept  it,  and  you 
must  accept  him  not  as  spirit  only,  but  as  spirit  with  flesh 
and  bones,  as  a  real,  historical  person.  We  cannot  allow 
you  to  accept  what  suits  your  purpose  and  reject  what  mili- 
tates against  it.  The  authority,  if  good  for  the  existence 
of  Christ  the  Spirit,  is  good  for  the  existence  of  Christ  the 
person,  Christ  tne  incarnate  God. " 

We  will  not  enter  here  into  any  formal  argument  to 
prove  that  our  Lord  was  a  real  person,  and  not  a  myth  as 
Strauss  would  have  us  believe ;  for  that  has  been  amply 
done  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  their  refutation 
of  the  mythical  theory  as  applied  to  the  Gospels.  It  suflBlces 
for  the  present  to  say  that  we  have  in  the  Church,  in  her 
doctrines,  in  her  sacraments,  in  her  rites  and  usages,  un- 
deniably extending  back  to  Apostolic  times,  a  living  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Tlie  Church  in  her  festivals  of  the  Nativity  and 
of  the  Resurrection  is  an  unimpeachable  witness  to  it,  as  well 
as  in  her  whole  liturgical  service,  in  which  she  commemo- 
rates his  death  on  the  cross.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  Eucharist  or  tne  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  without  admitting  the  real  existence  of  the 
historical  Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Church  is 
here  to-day,  a  real  institution,  dating  from  the  very  time 
he  is  said  to  have  lived,  died,  and  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
her  whole  constitution,  her  whole  significance  is  based  on 
the  reality  of  the  historical  facts  recorded  in  the  Gospels. 
You  cannot  explain  the  fact  of  her  existence  if  you  call 
in  question  these  facts,  any  more  than  you  can  explain  an 
eflTect  without  admitting  a  cause.  This  is  enough  for  us, 
and  enough  for  any  man  who  is  competent  to  judge  of  the 
matter. 

The  author  questions  these  facts  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  improbable,  and  indeed  impossible,  since  they  contra- 
vene the  permanent  order  of  nature.    He.says : — 

"  In  addition  to  this,  there  comes  in  the  philosophical  doctrine  of 
the  permanent  order  of  nature,  tending  to  enforce  the  same  conclu- 
sion ;  for,  although  this  doctrine  is  general,  and  does  not  defini- 
tively fix  the  line  between  the  natural  and  the  miraculous,  yet  the 
doctrine  is  sufficiently  established  among  thinking  men  to  make  it 
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^^•^ain,  to  a  disciplined  mind,  that  the  curing  of  a  physically  blind 
^hn  by  spittle  and  earth ;  the  actual  walking  on  the  water  by  a 
P^**^n  real  man ;  the  actual  raising  of  one  from  the  dead,  who  had 
dead  four  days,  and  whose  body  stank ;  though,  I  say,  the  line 
^etween  the  possible  and  the  impossible  be  considered  as  indefinite 
i?a        doctrine  of  order,  still  such  miracles  as  these  must  be  re- 
j^^Qed  as  impossible,  or  no  relations  can  be  so.    If,  therefore,  we 
of         these  miracles  as  historical  realities,  we  must  refuse  the  idea 
trin  ^  altogether,  and  must  admit  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  doc- 
be  ^  ^hich  affirms  an  order  in  the  course  of  nature;  and  if  this  can 
Hju^^rmed — that  is,  if  the  doctrine  of  order  can  be  denied — we 
.\  *  ^  XXlqtl  deny  the  possibility  of  science,  in  all  its  branches ;  and 
^nVa  ttiust  be  extended  to  logic  and  reasoning,  for  these  depend  upon 
permanent  operation  oi  our  faculties,  and  then  there  could  be 
no  further  reasoning,  or  inquiry  even  into  the  subject  itself  under 
consideration,  and  we  must  hold  our  hands  and  receive  everything 
as  equally  possible,  and  must  live  in  an  acknowledged  anarchy  of 
both  nature  and  intellect.    In  such  «  case,  we  should  have  no  rule 
for  selecting  and  preferring,  among  ancient  relations,  any  one  from 
many;  we  should  have,  for  example,  no  ground  in  reason  for  re- 
iecting  the  ancient  Greek  mythology — for  this  mythology  can  only 
DC  rejected  by  that  decision  of  the  reason  which  excludes  it  from 
the  order  of  nature,  and  denies  to  it  a  veracious  basis  in  that  order, 
as  literal  truth.    Hence,  in  modern  times,  that  mythology  is  looked 
npon  as  poetry,  or  as  philosophy  in  fiction,  and  by  interpretation  a 
great  deal  of  beauty  is  discovered  in  it 

** These  considerations  will  gain  force  in  proportion  as  we  reflect 
— with  an^  tolerable  reliance  upon  our  instinctive  conceptions  and 
apprehensions  of  the  nature  of  God — upon  the  impossibility,  for  ex- 
ample, of  realizing,  or  even  imagining,  without  attempting  to  under- 
stand it,  the  story  of  the  supernatural  birth.  That  story,  if  taken 
literally,  stands  for  us  only  as  a  form  of  words ;  for  no  man  can 
conceive,  or  represent  to  his  imagination  even,  the  truth  of  it,  and 
perceive,  in  any  manner,  how  the  infinite  and  invisible  God  could 
come  out  of  his  infinitude,  and  give  occasion,  in  a  finite  sphere  of 
action  preserving  his  infinitude,  for  a  local  history  of  his  doings  and 
sayings.  Not  that  God  does  not  appear  in  all  history ;  but,  for  the 
very  reason  that  he  is  in  all  history,  universally,  we  are  obliged  to 
My  that  he  is  not  specifically  in  any  single  history.  When  ^e  say 
that  God  is  everywhere,  we  introduce  a  contradiction  into  our  minds 
bv  afiirming  that  he  is,  or  has  been,  especially  in  some  local  place ; 
for  this  implies  that  he  is,  or  was,  not  in  other  places.  Those  who 
deny  this,  do  not  seem  to  perceive  how  easy  it  is  to  speak  without 
ideas, that  is,  without  adjusting  ideas  to  their  necessary  conditions; 
bnt  words  without  ideas  must  necessarily  be  without  sense. 

"Bat  this  may  be  thought  a  speculative  consideration,  or  a  meta- 
physical abstraction,  which  ought  not  to  be  urged,  as  if  any  thing  of 
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the  kind  could  put  a  limit  upon  the  power  of  God,  But  this,  when 
properly  understood,  does  not  assert  a  limit  to  the  power  of  God. 
It  only  shows  that  there  is  a  limit  to  our  own  power  of  affirmation ; 
it  denies  to  us  the  privilege  of  asserting  any  thing  in  contradiction 
to  the  organism  of  reason  which  God  has  given  us.  In  this  view, 
to  submit  to  reason  is  to  submit  to  God.  In  this  obedience,  we  do 
not  affirm  a  limitation  to  God,  but  we  confess  a  limitation  upon  our- 
selves. There  is  no  negation  in  God ;  nothing  but  infinite  affirmation. 
If  in  the  imperfection  of  language,  we  seem  to  deny  any  thing  of  God, 
we  can  only  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  our  conception  of  the 
thing;  and  this,  I  say,  is  simply  a  confession  of  the  limitations  un 
der  which  we  live.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  no  reason  for 
making  affirmations,  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being,  which  we  do 
not  understand,  or  which  inclose  contradictions ;  for  this  is  so  far 
from  a  modest  confession  of  weakness  or  limitation,  that  it  shows 
both  ignorance  and  arrogance.  It  is  the  indication  of  a  presump- 
tuous spirit,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  mark  of  piety." — pp.  26-29. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  way  in  which  he  expresses  himself, 
that  the  author  half  suspects  a  fallacy  in  this  reasoning,  and 
tliat  he  feels  that  reason  cannot,  after  all,  deny  the  possibility 
of  miracles.  The  facts  recorded  are  impossible  in  the  order 
of  nature,  or  by  natural  agencies,  we  grant,  and  thank  the 
author  for  the  admission.  Then  their  existence  is  a  proof 
of  a  power  or  agency  above  nature;  and  he  must  prove 
that  tliere  is  no  such  power  before  he  can  assert  miracles 
are  impossible,  and  from  their  impossibility  conclude  the 
falsity  of  the  history  recording  them.  He  may  say,  and  we 
will  say  it  with  him,  that  they  are  impossible  by  any  nat- 
ural agency,  but  not  that  they  are  impossible  by  supernat- 
ural agency,  unless  he  knows  the  full  power  of  the  infinite 
God,  which  he  will  not  pretend.  For  aught  he  or  we  know 
they  are  possible,  and  then  the  whole  question  is  one  of  fact 
or  of  testimony.  If  the  testimony  is  sufficient,  we  must  be- 
lieve the  facts  the  same  as  any  other  class  of  facts.  Hume, 
indeed,  contends  that  no  testimony  is  sufficient  to  accredit  a 
miracle;  because  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  experience 
that  a  man  should  lie  than  that  nature  should  go  out  of  her 
course,  or  depart  from  her  permanent  order.  But  the  objec- 
tion is  founded  on  a  false  definition  of  miracle.  Nature 
does  not  and  cannot  go  out  of  her  course ;  she  does  not 
and  cannot  depart  from  her  permanent  order.  Nobody 
pretends  it,  for  nobody  pretends  that  nature  works  the 
miracle.  The  very  notion  of  miracle  is  that  of  a  fact  pro- 
duced not  by  nature,  but  by  a  power  above  nature.  No 
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\rho  believes  in  God  at  all,  can  deny  the  existence  of 
tk^^  power,  and  therefore  no  man  who  so  believes  can  deny 
possibility  of  miracles.    If  the  possibility  of  a  miracle 
^^xxot  be  denied,  the  miraculous  fact  is  provable  by  testi- 
^Jy,  and  the  only  question  is,  Is  the  testimony  sufficient  ? 
J  recognize  as  fully  as.  the  author  the  order  of  nature, 

(jj^^    "we  recognize,  too,  its  nermanence.    Miracles  do  not 
jj^^-^ge  or  interrupt  that  order,  for  they  presuppose  it,  and 
uj^^^'tig  themselves  to  an  order  above  it — to  tne  supemat- 
it  ^*  order  which  they  reveal  and  affirm,  and  which  without 
ri^^tild  not  be  called  supernatural.    The  difficulty  expe- 
ti^^^^ed  arises  from  conceiving  the  miracle  as  pro  tanto 
^^v.    destruction  of  the  natural  order,  and  therefore  from 
^^^iving  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  as  opposed 
to  the  other.    But  they  are  no  more  opposed  one 
\jO  the  other  than  are  the  upper  and  lower  stories  of  the 
same  house.    The  supernatural  order  is  above  the  nat- 
ural, but  is  not  placed  over  against  it ;  it  presupposes  the 
natural,  and  though  it  may  operate  on  the  natural,  and 
manifest  itself  through  it,  it  by  no  means  changes  or  im- 
pairs it.    Nature,  as  nature,  remains  during  and  after  the 
miracle  precisely  what  it  was  before ;  and  all  the  miracle 
does  is  to  introduce  and  affirm  the  existence  of  a  supernat- 
ural order.     We  do  not  and  cannot  know  by  natural 
reason  that  there  actually  is  a  supernatural  order ;  but  we 
can  and  do  know  by  natural  reason  that  there  is  a  power 
above  nature;  for  we  know  that  the  production  of  nature 
has  not  exhausted  the  creative  energy  of  its  author,  since 
that  energy  is  infinite,  and  therefore  inexhaustible.  We 
know,  then,  by  natural  reason  that  God,  if  he  chooses,  can 
create  and  reveal  a  supernatural  order  of  life,  and  therefore 
that  miracles  are  possible,  and  consequently  provable.  The 
whole  reasoning  of  unbelievers  and  rationalists  against  mir- 
acles is  based  on  a  shallow  sophism,  and  concludes  nothing. 

We  grant  it  is  impossible  for  man,  if  restricted  in  his 
knowledge  to  the  order  of  nature,  to  conceive  or  imagine 
^h^t  the  author  calls  "  the  story  of  the  supernatural  birth." 
The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  from  first  to  last,  lies  out 
of  the  order  of  nature,  out  of  the  reach  of  natural  reason, 
and  is  without  any  analogies  in  nature.  But  what  is  to  be 
concluded  from  that?  that  it  is  false?  Not  at  all,  but  sim- 
ply that  it  is  not  and  could  not  have  been  a  human  inven- 
tion, conception,  or  imagination.  Man  has  no  faculty  by 
which  he  could  have  invented  or  imagined  such  a  mystery. 
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This  is  what  the  author  himself  virtually  maintnins.  Then, 
since  tlie  mystery  is  apprehended  and  believed,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  has  been  revealed  by  a  superhuman  power. 
Then  the  existence  of  the  mystery  in  human  belief  becomes, 
if  we  duly  consider  it,  a  conclusive  proof  of  its  truth ;  for 
none  but  God  could  have  revealed  it,  and  he  could  not  have 
revealed  it  if  it  were  not  true,  since  he  is  Truth  itself,  and 
can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.  The  author  is  right 
in  denying  that  "  God  could  come  out  of  his  infinitude." 
But  in  the  Incarnation,  God  does  not  come  out  of  his  infin- 
itude, and  become  in  his  divine  nature  finite.  The  divinity 
remains  in  its  own  infinitude,  unchanged  and  unaflFected  by 
the  Incarnation ;  for  it  is  tlie  divine  that  assumes  the  human, 
not  the  human  that  assumes  the  divine.  The  "  local  his- 
tory" is  not  the  local  history  of  the  divinity,  or  God  in  his 
divine  nature,  for  the  divinity  has  and  can  have  no  history ; 
but  of  God  in  his  human  nature.  By  the  Incarnation  he 
took  human  nature  up  to  himself,  and  made  it,  without 
changing  it,  reallj',  truly,  substantially  his  own  nature,  his 
own  humcm  nature,  as  much  so  as  the  divine  nature  itself. 
The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  Christ  the 
incarnate  Word  is  at  once  perfect  God  and  perfect  man.  In 
his  perfect  manhood  God  may  have  a  local  history,  be  born, 
grow,  and  die,  the  same  as  any  one  else.  All  that  may  be 
affirmed  of  man,  sin  excepted,  may  be  affirmed  of  him  in 
his  human  nature.  God  in  his  divinity  is  not  localized,  nor 
is  God  in  his  humanity  ubiquitous.  Keeping  in  mind  the 
distinction  of  the  two  natures,  the  contradictions  the  author 
conjures  up  disappear,  and  reason  has  nothing  to  allege 
against  this  stupendous  mystery. 

The  author  contends  that  to  deny  the  possibility  of  mir- 
acles, "is  not  to  limit  the  power  of  God,  but  to  place  a  limit 
on  our  ])owers  of  affirmation."  But  he  must  permit  us  to 
dispute  it.  When  I  say  God  cannot  do  this  or  tnat,  it  is  pre- 
cisely his  power,  not  mine,  that  I  deny,  and  precisely  my 
power  of  affirmation  that  I  assert.  I  assume,  not  that  I  am 
unable  to  affirm  that  God  can^  but  that  I  am  able  to  affirm 
that  God  can  iiot^  do  this  or  that.  Surely  here  is  no  denial  of 
my  power  of  affirmation,  but  its  assertion.  We  agree  that  we 
"  can  assert  nothing  in  contradiction  to  the  organism  of  reason 
which  has  been  given  us ;"  but  reason  herself  teaches  that 
God  can  do  any  thing  but  deny,  contradict,  or  annihilate 
himself,  as  has  been  often  shown  in  our  pages.  We  are 
subject,  no  doubt,  to  the  limitations  of  reason,  and  therefore 
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we  are  not  able  to  aflSrra  the  impossibility  of  miracles,  for 
reason  cannot  say  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the  being,  or  na- 
ture, or  power  of  God.  We  are  able  to  say,  on  the  con- 
trary^ that  miracles  are  possible ;  but  whether  God  works 
or  will  work  miracles,  we  can  say  only  on  testimony  appro- 
priate in  the  case. 

The  author  gives  us  a  long  account  of  the  Jewish  sects, 
specially  the  Essenes,  and  maintains  that  the  Gospels 
"Were  produced  by  persons  who  were  or  had  been  members 
of*tha.t  Jewish  sect.    This  is  possible;  but  it  is,  as  far  as 
can  sec,  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  him  or  to  us.  The 
-c-ssenes  were  Jews,  and  in  some  sense  an  ascetic  or  monas- 
tic community  under  the  old  covenant    Tliey  and  the  The- 
^PentflB  were  Jewish  ascetics,  the  portion  of  the  Jewish 
People  among  whom,  in  our  Lord's  time,  spiritual  life  still 
^etair^^(]  some  degree  of  vigor.  We  should  naturally  expect 
^exxiters  of  these  bodies  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
recogiiize  in  our  Lord  the  promised  Messiah ;  but  we  have 
Evidence  that  such  was  the  fact.    We  should  naturally 
^,xpect  to  find  them  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  first  Chris- 
ia.n  conffregation  among  the  Jews ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
"istory  that  proves  that  it  was  so.  As  they,  better  than  the 
,|^^<iucee8  or  the  Pharisees,  retained  the  spiritual  sense  of 
•  ^     <;wi8h  Scriptures,  there  would  necessarily  be  a  greater 
^^iiilarity  of  doctrine  between  them  and  Christians,  than 
w  een  Christians  and  the  other  J ewish  sects.  But  whether 
o  Or  not,  amounts  to  nothing ;  for  no  Christian  pretends 
y^a-t  liis  religion  originated  at  the  epoch  of  our  Saviour's 
^<5a.vnation.    Our  Lord  did  not  come  to  teach  a  new  reli^- 
^  religion  difterent  from  that  of  the  Jewish,  but  to  ful- 
_  \  tile  promises  made  to  the  fathers,  and  to  do  those  things 
j^^^th out.  which  their  faith  would  have  been  vain,  as  St. 

teaches  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
-  -.^j^ei  are  aware  that  several  able  and  learned  writers,  espec- 
•  .    *y  in  Germany,  have  endeavored  to  disprove  Christian- 
>  t>y  showing  that  much  it  teaches  was  held  and  tauffht 
-j^^^.^Iie  Gentiles,  long  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord.  We 
^^*^^ve  it.  There  never  has  been,  there  never  could  be,  but 
world.    "  Times  vary,"  says  St.  Austin, 
jj         faith  does  not  vary.    As  believed  the  fathers,  so  be- 
jj^       We;  only  they  believed  in  a  Christ  to  come,  and  we 
^  Christ  who  has  come."    "Christianity  as  Old  as  the 
i^ij.^^*^^"  said  the  Englishman  Tindal,  in  the  title  of  a  work 
*^^*cied  to  overthrow  it ;  we  say  also  that  it  is  as  old  as 
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the  world,  and  maintain  with  St.  Thomas,  the  angel  of  the 
schools,  that  there  has  never  been  but  one  revelation,  for 
the  whole  faith  was  revealed  in  substance  to  our  first  par- 
ents in  the  garden.  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  on 
which  all  that  is  distinctively  Christian  depends,  was^  re- 
vealed to  our  first  parents,  when  the  Lord  God  promised 
that  the  woman  or  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  Then  tlie  great  mysteries  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  Incarnation,  in  which  is  included  the  whole  Chris- 
tian revelation  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  believe  necessi- 
tate medii  even  now,  must  have  been  more  or  less  explic- 
itly revealed.  Hence  the  fact  that  much  coincident  with 
the  Gospel  is  found  in  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  writings 
prior  to  the  advent  of  our  Lord,  militates  in  no  sense  against 
the  claims  of  the  Christian  revelation  or  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Suppose  you  find  in  the  Gospels  traces  of  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  Essenes,  indicating  that  their 
authors  had  been  membere  of  the  Essenean  community, 
what  does  it  prove  ?  It  proves  nothing  against  their  gen- 
uineness, their  authenticity,  their  inspiration,  or  their  au- 
thority. All  you  can  conclude  from  it,  even  if  established,' 
would  be  that  the  Essenes  retained  prior  to  their  acceptance 
of  our  Lord  as  the  promised  Messiah,  in  grea  er  or  less  pu- 
rity, more  or  less  complete,  the  primitive  revelation  made 
to  our  first  parents  in  the  garden."*^ 

*  We  hnvo  purposely  passed  over  in  the  text  the  special  argument  on  which 
the  author  rehes,  oecause  we  have  chosen  to  refute  it  indirectly  by  the  general 
doctrine  we  bring  out.  His  argument  is,  that  the  Gospels  were  produced  during 
what  are  commonly  called  the  first  three  centuries,  in  the  bosom  of  the  Essenean 
community.  But  the  Essenes  were  Hermetic  philosophersj  and  therefore  the 
Gospels  are  to  be  interpreted  in  an  Hermesian  sense.  Christianity  is  simply  the 
old  Hermetic  philosophj  itself,  and  the  blunder  of  Cliristians  in  all  subsequent 
centuries  has  been  in  giving  a  literal  interpretation  to  the  symbolical  language  of 
the  Gospels.  Being  himself  an  Hermetic  philosopher,  and  heir  to  the  lore  of  old 
Hermes  TrismcgistuSj  he  is  able  to  detect  the  blunder,  and  give  us  a  true  key  to 
the  Christian  symbolism.  But  the  fact  that  the  Gospels  were  produced  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Essenean  community  nothing  indicates,  except  certain  coincidences 
of  doctrine,  which,  conceding  them,  prove  nothing,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  text. 
The  other  assertion,  that  the  Essenes  were  Hermetic  philosophers,  resfc}  on  cer- 
tain alleged  coincidences  between  their  doctrines  and  those  ascribed  to  Hermes, 
and  the  assumption  that  they  were  a  secret  society.  The  coincidences  prove 
nothing :  first,  oecause  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  the  so-called  Hermetic 
philosopny,  or  to  prove  that  in  the  form  we  have  it,  it  is  older  than  the  Gospels ; 
and  second,  because  the  coincidences  alleged  are  not  coincidences  with  any  thing 
peculiar  to  the  Hermesians,  butwith  views  which  they  hold  in  common  with  others. 
That  the  Essenes  were  a  secret  society  is  not  proved,and  nothing  in  Philo,  Josephus 
or  Eusebius  indicates.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  were  a  corporation, 
into  which  new  members  were  admitted  only  after  a  longer  or  shorter  probation. 
But,  even  if  they  were  a  secret  society,  that  does  not  prove  that  they  were  Her- 
mesians ;  for  the  author  will  hardly  pretend  that  there  never  was,  is,  or  can  be  a 
secret  society  not  composed  of  Hermetic  philosophers.  His  argument  therefore 
will  not  bear  examination,  and  the  general  observations  in  the  text  sufiftoe  to  de- 
prive it  of  all  force  or  pertinency. 
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Christianity,  in  a  general  sense,  includes  the  publica- 
tfoD  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  supernatural  revelation 
iDade  to  man.  By  the  law  of  nature  is  meant  simply  the 
dictates  of  natural  reason  common  to  all  men.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  tliat  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 

we  should  find  the  ancient  Jews  and  Gentiles  coincid- 
ing with  the  Christians,  for  they  all  do  or  may  draw  from 
the  same  source.  The  primitive  revelation  including,  in  sub- 
stance, the  whole  supernatural  revelation,  being  made  to  our 
first  parents,  therefore  to  the  whole  human  race,  necessarily 
enters,  in  some  form  and  in  some  degree,  into  the  primitive 

universal  beliefs  of  mankind.  The  dictates  of  natural 
reason  form  the  basis  of  natural  morality  recognized  aud 
pj^omnlgated  anew,  with  supernatural  sanctions,  by  the  Gos- 
Pp*  J  the  primitive  supernatural  revelation  forms  the  basis 
the  religions  of  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world.  In 


?  ^^Pernatural  revelation,  you  find  wide  differences  in- 
^©ed  ;  }jy^^  gjjj  j^]g^  ^  substantial  unity  underlying  the 
va*"*^^^®  and  manifold  forms  adopted,  showing  that  all  the 
^^^^^  religions  of  the  world  have  their  type  in  the  Chris- 
jjj^  ^'^^elation.  Eliminate  from  these  religions  their  anom- 
8on  ^^consistencies,  and  what  is  repugnant  to  natural  rea- 
gQj*  supply  tlieir  defects  so  as  to  make  them  rounded 

1,^^,  ^<^tnplete  realizations  of  their  original  type,  and  you 

the  o^' 

le  Christian  religion  as  held  and  tanglit  to-day  by 
th^j^^tliolic  Church.  Over  your  Greek  and  Eoman  poly- 
diVj  hovers  always,  more  or  less  distinctly  visible,  the 
iu^jj*^^  vmity,  and  in  Indian  and  Egj'ptian  incarnations  are 
ig^^^tions  of  the  incarnation  of  the  VS^ord,  originally  prom- 
dejj  Adam  and  Eve  before  their  expulsion  from  the  gar- 

Wojo^  -Analyze  all  the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  the 
joij  however  gross,  immoral,  inhuman,  or  absurd,  and 

tr^Y-  ^ill  fi"d  that  they  are  only  corruptions,  perversions,  or 
Jno^^^^^ies  of  Christian  principles  and  dogmas,  bearing  testi- 
unj|^^  alike  to  the  unity  oi  the  human  race,  and  to  the 
cK^^^  and  universality  of  the  original  revelation.  We 
sij^^.  ***Villy  accept  the  facts  brought  out  during  the  last 
p^^;^  or  seventy  years  by  German  scholars,  tending  to 
aci^^  ^  the  common  origin  of  all  religions,  though  we  do  not 
c^vi  t^t;  their  inference.  They  draw  wrong  conclusions,  be- 
^    they  start  with  false  premises.   They  start  with  the 
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assumption  that  Christians  hold,  and  must  hold,  that  their 
religion  was  a  revelation  made  to  the  world  for  the  first 
time  when  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  tabernacled  in  the 
flesh.  Protestants  may  hold  this,  and  even  some  Catholics 
in  combating  the  errors  of  Lamennais  and  his  school,  may 
not  always  be  careful  to  show  that  Christians  do  not  hold  the 
same.  Starting  with  this  assumption,  these  learned  writers 
adduce  the  facts  in  (question  as  irrefragable  evidence  against 
the  claims  of  Christianity  to  be  a  supernatural  revelation. 

But  this  assumption  is  unwarranted,  and  must  be,  so  long 
as  the  Church  asserts  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Jewish  Scriptures-  Even  our  Lord  himself,  though  he 
pr(5mises  to  build  his  Church  on  Peter,  speaks  of  the 
Church  as  something  already  existing.  The  doctrine  of 
the  fathers  and  the  theologians  is,  that  the  Church  is  the 
continuation,  under  other  conditions  indeed,  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, as  the  Synagogue  was  the  continuation  of  the  patri- 
archal religion.  In  a  restricted  sense,  the  Christian  Church 
no  doubt  extends  back  only  to  the  time  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles,  but  in  a  larger  and  more  general  sense  it  ex- 
tends back  to  the  promise  made  that  tlie  woman,  or  the 
seed  of  the  woman,  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  and 
embraces  all  the  faithful  before  as  well  as  since  the  coming 
of  Christ.  Adam  and  Seth,  Enoch  and  Noah,  Shem  and 
Job,  Abraham  and  Melchisedek,  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  Christ  as  well  as  Peter  and  John,  Jerome  and  Austin, 
Thomas  and  Bonaventura,  Bossuet  and  F6nelon.  It  is  so 
we  understand  the  teaching  of  our  Church,  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Catechism,  v^iich  tells  us  the  Church  is  catho- 
lic, "  because  she  subsists  in  all  ages,  teaches  all  nations,  and 
maintains  all  truth."  She  is  catholic  or  universal,  then,  in 
time  as  well  as  in  space.  It  is  not  the  doctrine,  then,  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  the  revelation  of  which  she  is  the  de- 
positary, teacher,  and  interpreter,  was  a  new  and  original 
revelation,  made  for  the  first  time  after  the  Incarnation. 
Our  Lord  came  to  fulfil  the  promises,  that  is,  to  do  the 
things  which  would  perfect  the  faith  of  those  who  had  be- 
lieved in  him  before  his  coming,  and  also,  as  he  himself 
says,  "  that  we  may  have  grace,  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly." Many  things  are  more  explicitly  revealed  under 
the  new  than  under  the  old  law;  old  institutions  have 
been  abolished  and  new  institutions  founded ;  but  we  are 
aware  of  no  new  dogmatic  truth,  no  new  moral  principle 
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or  moral  precept  that  has  been  added  to  the  primitive  rev- 
eJation. 

"-L'la  e  argument  the  author  seeks  to  draw  against  histori- 
cal <I31iristianity  from  the  supposition  that  the  writers  of  the 
6os-j>els  were  Essenes,  is  then  worth  nothing.  If  the  fact 
wc3X-e  as  he  alleges,  it  would  not  prove  them  to  be  forgeries, 
or  x^ot  what  they  profess  to  be.  The  author's  arguments 
agaixist  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  are 
not  new,  and  though  very  well  put,  have  been  shown  over 
over  again  to  be  inconclusive.  Tlie  question  he  raises 
liave  examined  on  all  sides,  in  all  moods  of  mind,  both 
aa  unbeliever  and  as  a  believer;  and  we  are  satisfied 

^^^t  the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
fc>xxi-  Gospels  is  far  stronger  than  that  in  the  case  of  any  other 
^^^*^^^8  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  an  equally  remote 
witiqtiity.    We  need  not  undertake  to  justify  this  conclu- 
^^^5  lor  it  has  been  done  unanswerably  bv  writers  of  the 
Ji->"6t  ability  and  learning,  among  both  Catholics  and  Protest- 
The  mythical  theory  of  Strauss,  which  the  author 
?^^>t8,  is  the  absurdest  of  all  theories  that  can  be  imag- 
itied.     The  author  supposes  the  books  were  written  and 
fiacts  invented  in  order  to  symbolize,  to  set  forth,  or 
^thor*  to  conceal  doctrines  or  ideas  previously  entertained 
^rxiefljr  by  tijg  Essenes.    But  he  forgets  that  there  is  some- 
^^n^  besides  doctrines  or  ideas  to  be  accounted  for.  There 
^Jistitutions,  sacraments,  rites,  and  festivals,  external 
v^e  institutions  to  be  explained,  which  presuppose  and 
tended  to  commemorate  actual  historical  facts.  These 
'l^t  grow  out  of  ideas,  but  necessarily  out  of  facts.  Deny 
^     ^^ietorical  facts  they  commemorate  and  they  are  without 
^^^^iig,  and  their  origin  is  inexplicable.   They  are  found 
^^^ly,  too  near  the  date  of  the  alleged  events,  to  have  al- 
I)^^^    time  for  the  myths  to  have  grown  up,  and  to  have 
^^ceived  as  facts.  A  myth  to  be  received  as  an  histor- 
tiy^l  ^^ct,  and  to  have  institutions  founded  on  it,  and  fes- 
zzi^j^^    established  to  commemorate  it,  requires  the  lapse  of 
tk^  ^   "khan  one,  two,  or  three  centuries ;  and  the  author  in 
it;^^^^:i'e8ent  case  has  not  a  half  a  century  at  his  disposal 


8tx|^^  "^^ver,  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  we  know  was  in- 
f^^^  ^^d  professedly  to  commemorate  an  event  said  to  have 
kx^^  -^^^ly  happened,  and  amongst  a  people  who  must  have 
itx>^  "^"D  whether  it  commemorated  a  real  fact  or  only  a  fact 
•^^^^ted  to  symbolize  an  idea. 

author  relies  on  the  alleged  ignorance  of  the  period 
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in  which  the  historical  facts  are  said  to  have  occurred ;  also 
on  the  alleged  silence  of  external  or  profane  history.  The 
alleged  silence  of  profane  historians,  if  proved,  would  not 
move  us.  We  have  not  all  the  historical  works  that  were 
written  during  the  i)eriocl,  and  cannot  say  that  our  Lord 
was  mentioned  by  no  profane  contemporary  historian. 
Besides,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  policy  of  profane 
writers  to  take  as  little  notice  as  possible  of  Christ  or  his 
religion  ;  first,  through  contempt,  and  afterward  because 
they  still,  down  to  the  Barbarian  conquest,  trusted  the  old 
religion  would  be  restored,  and  all  traces  of  the  new  be  ob- 
literated. Thus  Claudian,  a  poet  and  courtier  under  the 
reign  of  the  orthodox  Honorius,  in  the  fifth  century,  sings 
the  praises  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  empire,  without  letting 
slip  a  single  word  that  indicates  that  he  had  ever  heard  of 
our  Lord  and  his  religion,  or  that  he  was  aware  that  the 
old  idolatry  and  superstition  were  not  as  flourishing  as  in 
the  days  of  Augustus.  But  we  find  the  Christians  perse- 
cuted by  Nero,  and  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny  m  the 
first  century,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disputed  passage  in 
Josephus — a  passage  which  has  never  been  proved  to  our 
satisfaction  to  be  an  interpolation.  There  were  already,  in 
the  first  century,  imperial  edicts  against  the  Christians,  and 
neither  the  earliest  Jewish  nor  Gentile  opponents  of  Chris- 
tianity known  to  us,  dispute  the  historical  facts  of  the  Gos- 
pel, regarded  simply  as  facts. 

It  will  not  do  to  rely  too  much  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
period  when  the  Gospel  histories  must  have  been  produced, 
for  we  must  remember  that  it  was  the  Augustan  a^e — the 
golden  age  of  Roman  literature.  The  state  of  learnmg  and 
mtellectual  culture  among  the  Jews  may  in  some  measure 
be  judged  of  by  the  works  of  Philo  ana  Josephus  still  ex- 
tant, and  in  the  East  generally  by  the  subtile  and  erudite 
character  of  the  early  heresies.  Our  age  is  hardly  able  to 
understand  the  old  Gnostic  heresy  which  dates  from  the 
first  century,  and  our  author  honestly  believes  that  he  is 
enlightening  the  nineteenth  century,  by  reviving  the  ex- 
ploded heresies  of  the  second.  Whoever  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  Roman  literature,  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  from 
Cicero  down  to  the  rise  of  Neoplatonism- Mnth  Plotinus, 
about  thcmiddle  of  the  third  century,  needs  no  argument 
to  convince  him  that  the  age  in  which  the  Gt)spel  histories 
were  produced  was  by  no  means  an  age  remarkable  for  its 
ignorance,  but  the  most  enlightened  and  highly  cultivated 
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a^e  in  all  Roman  history.  It  was  precisely  the  age  in 
which  flourislied  the  great  imperial  schools  throughout  the 
empire,  and  the  last  age  that  could  be  selected  for  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  gigantic  imposture  as  Christianity  must  be, 
if  we  are  to  believe  our  author. 

The  New  Testament  writers  themselves,  though  some  of 
them  lacked  the  training  of  the  schools,  regarded  as  the 
author  must  regard  them,  as  uninspired  men,  are  remark- 
able for  their  sobriety,  good  sense,  profound  and  accurate 
knowledge.  We  tind  in  them  no  enthusiasm,  no  eccentric- 
ity, no  exaggeration.  Their  writings  are  full  of  historical 
references;  but  nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  convict  them 
of  a  sinffle  historical  error.  The  subtlest  and  profoundest 
philosopher  can  convict  them  of  not  the  slightest  error  in 
philosophy  or  morals.  They  relate  things  which  transcend 
reason,  but  not  an  instance  can  be  found  in  which  they 
come  in  conflict  with  any  principle  of  reason  or  known  fact 
of  the  natural  order.  Wherever  we  have  the  means  of 
testing  their  statements,  we  find  them  standing  the  most 
rigid  tests  we  can  apply,  both  as  to  the  letter  and  spirit. 
This  does  not  indicate  any  remarkable  degree  of  ignorance, 
nor  writers  who  are  merely  constructing  myths  in  an  age  of 
ignorance  and  superstition.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying 
tnat  the  Gospel  histories  have  not  a  trait  in  common  with  the 
mythical  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  India  and  Egypt; 
and  we  do  not  fear  to  assert  that  they  never  could  have  been 
invented  or  fabricated  by  philosophers  or  anybody  else,  as 
symbols  of  ideas  or  doctrines,  or  the  gradual  outgrowth  of 
a  people  seeking  to  localize  or  to  give  form  and  color  to 
their  ideas,  sentnnents,  and  convictions.  They  bear  on  their 
face  the  stamp  of  reality,  and  their  existence  is  inexplicable 
on  any  other  liypothesis  than  that  of  their  strict  historical 
truth.  They  could  have  been  produced  only  by  men  narrat- 
ing events  of  which  they  had  been  eye-witnesses,  or  by  men 
who  drew  from  the  relations  of  eye-witnesses.  To  suppose 
them  to  have  been  fabricated  as  symbols  of  ideas,  or  to  be 
simply  mythical  productions,  would  be  to  suppose  a  more 
stupendous  miracle  than  any  recorded  in  them. 

6ut,  suppose  we  take  the  author  at  his  word,  what  does 
he  oflFer  us  that  we  have  not  already?  What  do  we  gain  by 
rejecting  historical  Christianity,  and  by  having  it  proved 
to  ns  that  Christianity  at  bottom  is  only  the  old  Hermetic 

{)hilo8ophy,  and  that  its  true  expounders  and  faithful  fol- 
owers  are  the  Alchemists  babbling  of  the  philosopher's 
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stone  and  the  elixir  of  life,  and  their  salt,  sulphur,  and 
mercury  ?  Grant,  if  you  will,  that  the  old  Alchemists  were 
not  vulgar  chemists,  seeking  the  transmutation  of  metals 
and  the  production  of  material  gold ;  grant  that  they  did 
not  dabble  in  the  black  art,  that  they  were  no  conjurors,  no 
mighty  magicians,  inspired  and  aided  by  Satan ;  we  yet  may 
ask,  What  were  they  ?  What  do  we  owe  them  ?  W  hat  can 
they  give  us?  For  what  art  or  science  is  the  world  indebt- 
ed to  them  ?  What  eternal  principle,  what  truth,  moral  or 
spiritual,  had  they,  or  have  their  modem  followers,  that  we 
have  not,  either  in  our  natural  reason,  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  or  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church? 
Grant  that  they  were,  as  the  author  holds,  sages  and  phi- 
losophers ;  yet  they  had,  as  he  himself  maintains,  no  super- 
human wisdom,  no  superhuman  power,  and  wrapped  up  in 
their  mystic  jargon  and  unintelligible  cipher,  no  Knowledge 
that  transcends  the  reach  of  natural  reason.  Whatever 
their  pretended  "incommunicable  secret,"  it  was  within 
the  natural  order,  and  therefore  above  neither  our  natural 
strength  nor  our  natural  intellect.  But  as  we  have  all  there 
is  of  nature  and  reason,  they  can,  however  much  they  may 
have  retained  of  the  mystic  lore  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Chal- 
dea,  have  no  order  of  knowledge  or  kind  ot  power  we  have 
not  already  without  their  aid.  ^ 

Tlie  author,  carried  away  by  certain  discoveries  which  he 
thinks  he  has  made,  is  not,  we  suspect,  fully  aware  of  what 
he  does  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  are  Hermetic  writings,  and  that  Christianity 
rightly  understood  is  nothing  but  the  so-called  Hermetic 
philosophy.  Suppose  the  fact  to  be  as  he  alleges,  what  con- 
clusion is  to  be  drawn  ?  Simply  that,  since  we  have  those 
Scriptures,  and  since  Hermesianism  is  only  a  system  of  phi- 
losophy constructed  by  human  reason,  we  have  already  the 
Hermesian  doctrine,  and  all  that  we  should  have  in  case 
we  rejected  historical  Christianity.  The  Hermetic  philos- 
ophers can  give  us  nothing  which  we  have  not  in  our  own 
reason  and  Scriptures.  They  can  teach  us  nothing  that  we 
do  not  already  know,  or  which  we  may  not  know  without 
them,  for  reason  is  common  to  all  men,  and  the  same  in 
every  man.  Were  we  then  to  listen  to  him,  to  follow  him, 
we  might  indeed  lose  something  we  have,  and  something 
of  great  value,  but  we  could  gain  no  increase  of  wisdom  or 
power,  for  he  has  nothing  to  offer  us  above  our  natural 
reason  and  strength.    His  book,  then,  if  good  for  any  thing. 
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is,  rightly  considered,  good  for  nothing,  and  proves,  if  anjr 
thing,  that  it  was  not  needed,  since  we  already  have  all  it 
can  teach  ns,  if  not  something  more,  of  which  it  would  de- 
prive us. 

Non-Catholics  are  slow  to  learn  that  we  as  Catholics 
have  all  they  have  or  can  have,  and  that  all  they  can  do  is 
to  persuade  us  to  give  up  something  that  we  have,  which  they 
have  not.  They  remind  us  of  the  old  fable  of  the  fox.  A 
certain  fox  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  tail  by  its  being 
caught  in  a  trap,  whereupon  he  assembled  his  brother 
foxes,  and  made  them  an  eloquent  and  feeling  oration  to 
persuade  them  to  cut  off  their  tails  as  an  inconvenient  and 
unseemly  incumbrance.  Our  rationalistic  friends  wish  not 
^  be  singular,  and  having  by  their  folly  or  predatory  ex- 
peditions lost  their  tails,  they  would  have  us  cut  off  ours, 
that  we  may  be  tailless  like  them.  This  is  in  human  na- 
p^e,  as  we  see  in  that  story  which  is  told  of  those  poor 
^  **ench  Icarians  wlio  settled  for  a  time  in  Texas.  Tiieir 


^o^^^  aim  was  to  realize  practically  their  fundamental 
ja//^^^  of  equality.   It  was  essential  to  their  scheme  that 
'^^ians  should  be  equal.  One  day  their  settlement  was 


^^g^^dted  by  the  Indians,  who  barbarously  scalped  two  of 
sc^ttlers,  and  departed.   The  poor  Icarians  were  struck 
viC^liM^      consternation.    Their  dogma  of  equality  had  been 
6av^«».^^ely  violated.   The  Icarians  were  no  longer  ecjual. 

was  introduced  among  them  the  inequality  ol  the 
^^li^«d  and  the  non-scalped.  What  should  be  done  ?  After 
mil.  <^ix.  deliberation  and  many  speeches,  it  was  resolved  the 
<jalped  should  be  scalped,  so  that  the  Icarian  equality 
''-^l  ^  be  re-established.   We  have  all  the  rationalists  and 
"^^^^<i3endentalists  have  or  can  have.    Ourscalps  remain  oif 
i^eads  where  God  has  placed  them,  and  the  rationalists 
^o-anscendentalists,  finaing  themselves  scalped,  are  try- 
persuade  us  to  tear  on  our  scalps,  so  that  we  shall 
110  more  than  they  have. 
«5^^^r^3)pose  we  reject  the  historical  Christ,  and  fall  back  on 
A.  ^*V^t  the  Spirit,  we  gain  nothing,  for  we  already  have 
^^^^  the  Spirit,  and  believe  as  firmly  in  Christ  the  Spirit 
«  author  does,  or  as  his  Alchemic  friends  do.   The  his- 
Christ  does  not  deny,  conceal,  or  weaken  Christ  the 
^  but  manifests  him  to  us.   In  asserting  spiritual  in- 

^^^-*^ce  he  asserts  nothing  more,  but  a  great  deal  less  than 
^p-  ^^ert ;  for  he  asserts  the  spiritual  influence  without  a  real 
^  -x^"^  that  influences.  We  lose  much,  but  we  gain  nothing. 

v^ot.  n.— No.  n.  11 
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We  wish  him  to  ponder  this  well ;  we  wish  him  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  need  of  giving  np  any  thing  we  hold, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  accept  any  thing  not  a  negation  that 
he  can  oflfer.  The  truth  in  the  natural  order,  which  he  asserts, 
contradicts  nothing  we  as  Catholics  hold  to  be  truth.  Wo 
have  as  much -nature  with  our  clothes  on,  as  we  should  have 
were  we  to  walk  the  streets  inpuria  naturalibua. 

The  author  is  a  rationalist,  and  like  all  rationalists,  we 
suppose  ima^nes  that  in  laboring  to  free  us  from  histori- 
cal Christianity,  and  to  bring  all  religion  down  to  the  nat- 
ural order,  he  is  vindicating  reason  and  restoring  tis  to  the 
rights  of  nature.  He,  like  all  rationalists  in  religion,  seems 
to  suppose  that  Christians  are  in  a  sort  of  mental  thraldom, 
for  he  holds,  and  supposes  Christians  hold,  that  the  super- 
natural opposes  the  natural,  and  faith  suppresses  or  super- 
sedes reason,  and  forbids  its  use.  He  may  be  partially- 
right  as  to  Calvinists  and  Jansenists,  but  he  is  wholly- 
wrong  as  to  Catholics.  No  Catholic  can  hold,  without 
falling  under  the  censure  of  his  Church,  that  the  supernat- 
ural 18  hostile  to  the  natural,  or  that  faith  denies  reason  or 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  its  exercise.  The  author 
must  not  cite  against  us  an  article  in  the  "  official  organ" 
of  our  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  the  22d  of  last  Decem- 
ber, written  against  our  Review,  and  copied,  without  cen- 
sure, into  several  of  our  Catholic  papers ;  for  however  dis- 
paragingly it  may  speak  of  reason  in  comparison  with  faith, 
it  maintains  with  us,  that  "  faith  is  from  God,  and  so  is 
reason ;  and  both,  coming  from  the  same  divine  source, 
must  necessarily  be  consistent  with  each  other,  whether  the 
weakness  of  our  understanding  prevents  us  from  appre- 
Bending  this  harmony  or  not."  xhis  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
article,  and  it  is  ours. 

All  Catholic  theologians  adopt  the  maxim,  Grace  sup- 
poses nature,  gratia  mpponit  naturam ;  and  if  grace  or 
the  supernatural  supposes  nature,  it  cannot  oppose  it.  The 
Churcn  herself  has  left  us  no  room  to  doubt  what  is  her 
mind  on  this  point.  She  has  asserted  the  harmony  of  faith 
and  reason,  declared  that  there  is  no  dissension  between 
them,  and  vindicated  the  use  of  reason,  in  four  articles 
which  she  required  Mr.  Bonnetty  and  his  friends  to  sub- 
scribe, and  wnich  we  copied  into  our  Review,  p.  440,  for 
last  October.  They  prove  that  the  author's  assumption, 
with  regard  to  Catholics  at  least,  is  unfounded.  The  Holy 
See  in  the  first  of  these  articles  defines  that,  "although 
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faith  above  reason,  yet  no  dissension,  no  disagreement 

^fi  ^®  found  between  them,  since  both  come  from  the 

innnit^  and  good  God,  one  and  the  same  immutable  foun- 
tain ox"  truth,  and  lend  each  other  a  mutual  support.  Eiai 
^^tpra  rationenij  tamen  nvUa  diaaentio^  nullum  dis- 
^w,n^  ipsas  inveniri  unquam  potest^  cum  cmibce 

'^r^o  eodemque  immutabili  veriiatis  fonte^  Deo  optima 
oriantuTy  atqw  ita  sibi  mutuam  opem  feranty 
^-^erts  explicitly  that  there  is  not  only  no  discrepancy 
^jj^^^^n  reason  and  faith,  but  that  they  mutually  assist  each 
(otK^^     The  second  article  shows  that  the  Church  neither 
^  the  exercise  of  reason,  nor  suffers  it  to  be  disparaged 
^^^^ounced  as  impotent,  false,  or  illusory.  Batiocina 
~^-^'Gi  existentiam^  (mimw  spiritualitatem^  homvnis  liber 
cum  certitudine  probare  protest.  Fides  posterior  reve- 


(zth^^^  ^,  proindeaue  ad probandum  Dei  existentiam  contra 
ad  prooaiidum  animxB  ratiotialis  spiritualitatem^ 
^j7*  ^"^^^ertatem  contra  naturalismiy  a^  fatalismi  sectaiorem 
convenienter  nequit.    Reason  or  reasoning  can 


^^^^^  ^  with  certainty  the  existence  of  God,  the  spirituality 
^  ^Ix^  soul,  and  the  free-will  of  man.  Faith  is  subsequent 
^  ^"^A'elation,  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  alleged  in 
^  of  the  existence  of  God  agamst  the  atheist,  or  in 

l^^^^'t*  of  the  spirituality  and  free-will  of  the  rational  soul 
j^^^^^J^st  the  follower  of  materialism  and  fatalism."  Catho- 
Q^^^">  then,  hold  and  must  hold  that  reason  is  to  be  used, 
^  that  her  light,  within  her  sphere,  is  a  true,  certain,  not 
^^se  and  illusory  light.  They  must  hold  her  as  indis- 
'^^^^ble  in  faith  as  in  science;  for  these  great  truths,  which 
^^rid  on  reason,  are  the  preamble  to  faith,  and  must  be 
before  faith  itself  can  be  proved.  In  the  third  arti- 
^'^o  Holy  See  condemns  the  doctrine  of  the  traditional- 
^'^at  reason  depends  on  faith.    ^^Jiationis  usus  Jidem 


a. 


pj.'^^^d  on  reason,  are  the  preamble  to  faith,  and  must  be 
^j^^^d  before  faith  itself  can  be  proved.  In  the  third  arti- 
i^j.  ^*io  Holy  See  condemns  the  doctrine  of  the  traditional- 
2>^^  ^'^at  reason  depends  on  faith.  ^^Jiationis  usus  Jidem 
eoy^^2^^^^9  ^  hominem  ope  revelationis  et  gratim 
iBLi^^^^^^^t.  The  use  of  reason  precedes  faith,  and  by  the 
Botj  revelation  and  grace  leads  man  to  it."  So  far  is  rea- 
"t>^  •  ^om  being  opposed  to  faith,  or  from  being  superseded 
it  is  itself  which  by  the  aid  of  revelation  and  grace 
s^j^  ^  to  faith;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  by  the  use  ot  rea- 
f^j^-i  ^l>at,  assisted  by  revelation  and  grace,  we  attain  to 
i^i^  >  so  that  faith  is  an  act  of  reason,  or  it  is  reason  that 
Wi^Y^^^h  is  the  believing  subject.  We  cannot  by  reason 
f^j^^^^Ut  the  assistance  of  revelation  and  grace  attain  to 
^>    but  still  it  is  reason,  or  the  soul  as  rational,  that 
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does  attain  to  it,  and  all  the  revelation  and  grace  in  the 
world  could  not  produce  faith  in  an  irrationaisoul.  We 
need  nothing  more  to  settle  the  question  that,  however  the 
case  may  stand  with  those  the  Church  condemns  as  here- 
tics, Catholics  assert,  and  can  assert,  no  antagonism  be- 
tween faith  and  reason,  and  cannot  denounce  reason  as 
useless,  impotent,  false,  or  illusory.  If  Catholicity  is  to  be 
believed,  reason  is  from  God,  a  divine  light,  and  therefore, 
in  relation  to  all  it  illumines,  a  true  and  mfallible  light. 

If  on  this  point  we  ever  find  any  thing  among  Cath- 
olics that  seems  to  favor  the  notion  that  grace  opposes 
nature,  or  revelation  contradicts,  suppresses,  or  supersedes 
reason,  we  must  ascribe  it  to  ignorance  of  the  real  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  to  the  misapprehension  or  misapplica- 
tion of  the  phraseology  of  the  ascetics,  or  to  the  failure  to 
distinguish  accurately  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural. There  are,  no  doubt,  among  Catholics,  many  who 
are  uninstructed  on  some  points  of  Catholic  doctrine,  per- 
sons whose  attainments,  capacity,  occupations,  or  state  of 
life  render  them  unfit  to  engage  in  discussions  on  faith, 
and  who,  were  they  to  attempt  to  reason  about  it,  would 
onljr  involve  themselves  in  doubt  and  perplexity,  unsettle 
their  faith,  lose  their  peace  of  mind,  and,  perhaps,  their 
souls.  These  a  wise  pastor  will  caution  against  reasoning, 
and  bid  them  hold  fast  with  simplicity  and  docility  to  what 
they  have  been  taught.  Let  their  faith  suifice  them.  But 
these  may  misunderstand  the  reason  of  this  caution,  and 
conclude  erroneously  that  reason  is  not  to  be  used,  or  that 
there  is  some  antagonism  between  faith  and  reason.  The 
motive  of  the  advice  is  not  that  reason  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
but  that  they  to  whom  it  is  given  have  not  the  requisite 
cultivation,  the  requisite  knowledge  or  facilities  in  the  use 
of  reasoning,  to  solve  by  reason  the  many  problems  they 
may  encounter. 

Others  may  be  led  into  error  on  this  point  by  misapply- 
ing the  frequent  phi'aseology  of  our  ascetic  writers.  The 
ascetics,  undoubtedly,  speak  of  a  warfare,  a  conflict,  a 
struggle  between  nature  and  grace,  and  insist  that  nature 
must  DC  mortified  and  crucified ;  but  the  nature  of  which 
they  speak  is  the  inferior  soul,  the  carnal  mind,  the  flesh, 
which  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  too  often  brings  the 
rational  soul,  reason  and  free-will,  into  bondage  to  sm  and 
death.  But  even  this  lower  nature,  the  carnal  mind,  the 
flesh,  concu^centiay  though  it  contains  the  forrm  or  seed 
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of  sin,  is  not  itself  sin.  The  Holy  Council  of  Trent  has  de- 
fined that  it  is  not  properly  sin,  but  simply  inclines  to  sin, 
adpeccatum  inclinat.  The  mortification  or  crucifixion  de- 
manded is  moral,  not  physical,  the  denial  of  its  special 
^ratification,  which  introduces  disorder  into  the  bosom  of 
tne  individual  and  of  society,  and  its  moral  subordination 
to  th^  law  of  internal  harmony,  and  the  ultimate  end  of 
man.  Some  of  our  writers,  no  doubt,  dwell  on  the  impo- 
tence of  reason,  and,  from  its  weakness  and  the  errors  of 
men  left  to  reason  alone,  deduce  an  argument  in  favor  of 
revelation  and  grace;  but,  though  they  may  neglect  certain 
necessary  distinctions,  they  do  not  mean  that  reason  is  im- 
potent, false,  or  illusory  in  her  own  order,  but  that  reason 
alone  cannot  suffice  in  the  actual  state  in  which  we  are 
placed  to  conduct  us  to  that  sublime  beatitude  to  which  all 
men,  through  the  reminiscences  of  the  original  revelation, 
in  some  sense,  aspire. 

The  author,  then,  has  no  right  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  in  warring  against  Christianity  as  a  supernatural 
religion,  and  assertmg  the  truths  naturally  intelligible  to 
natural  reason,  he  is  vindicating  the  rignts  of  nature,  or 
bringing  out  any  truth  denied  or  not  even  held  by  Chris- 
tians themselves.  We  assert,  no  doubt,  supernatural  vir- 
tues ;  but  we  also  assert  and  enjoin  all  the  natural  virtues. 
It  is  true,  we  hold  that  the  simply  natural  virtues  cannot 
merit  the  supernatural  life  proflfered  in  the  Gospel ;  but  we 
maintain,  nevertheless,  that  they  are  virtues,  and  that  the 
eternal  life  cannot  be  merited  or  obtained  without  them. 
For  the  law  that  bids  us  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  bids 
us  love  our  brother  also,  and  if  we  love  not  our  brother 
whom  we  have  seen,  how  can  we  love  God  whom  we  have 
not  seen  ?  He  who  fails  in  the  natural,  fails,  d  fortiori^  in 
the  supernatural.  There  is  no  acceptable  religion  without 
morality.  Eeason  does  and  can  dictate  nothing  which 
Christianity  does  not  suppose  and  include  in  her  own  code. 
In  so  far  as  rationalists  present  truth,  they  present  only  what 
we  already  have ;  in  so  far  as  they  insist  on  the  moral  vir- 
tues dictated  by  our  Maker  through  natural  reason,  thev 
only  -insist  on  what  the  Church  always  insists  on  with 
greater  energy  than  they  do  or  can,  and  with  supernatural 
sanctions,  tet  them  understand,  then,  that  nature  suflfers 
no  lesion  from  the  supernatural,  that  reason  receives  no 
wrong  from  revelation,  and  that  we  under  the  supernatural 
and  under  divine  revelation  have  all  the  reason  or  nature 
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they  have  or  can  have,  aod  consequently  that  there  are  no 
rights  of  reason  or  of  nature  for  them  to  assert  or  vindicate 
against  us.  All  their  labor  against  us,  in  this  direction,  is 
labor  lost,  for  at  worst  we  have  all  they  have  at  best. 

Rationalists  and  unbelievers  generally,  as  we  find  them 
in  our  times,  fall  into  their  grave  error  by  taking  for  the 
Christianity  they  oppose,  the  doctrines  and  propositions 
which  the  Church  has  formally  condemned  as  neretical  or 
as  erroneous.  The  authorities  on  which  they  rely  are,  in 
the  main,  Calvinists  and  Jansenists,  who  in  the  eyes  of 
Catholics  are  condemned  heretics.  Not  an  objection  which 
we  as  an  unbeliever  or  as  a  rationalist  ever  conceived 
against  the  doctrine  or  morality  of  the  Gospel,  bears  against 
any  thing  taught  or  enjoined  by  the  Catholic  Church.  It 
is  to  what  are  called  the  "  doctrines  of  the  Reformation," 
more  especially  as  refined  upon  by  the  Jansenists,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  rationalism  and  infidelity  of  modem 
times.  The  antagonism  of  the  supernatural  to  the  natural, 
and  of  supernatural  revelation  to  natural  reason,  which  gives 
birth,  by  way  of  reaction,  to  rationalism  and  infidelity,  is  as- 
serted only  in  Protestant  or  Jansenistic  teaching,  and  is  es- 
sentially repugnant  to  the  belief  of  Catholics,  fiy  the  Prot- 
estant doctrine,  that  man  by  the  fall  lost  his  natural  spirit- 
ual functions,  and  became  wholly  corrupted  in  his  nature, 
man's  natural  light  becomes  darkness,  and  we  become  un- 
able to  think  a  true  thought  or  to  perform  a  deed  not  sinful, 
till  renewed  by  grace,  or  even  then,  for  justification  in  the 
Calvinistic  sense  is  siraplv  forensic,  making  no  change  in 
the  intrinsic  character  of  the  justified.  Hence  we  find 
Luther  calling  reason  all  manner  of  hard  names,  and  the 
Jansenist  Pascal  seeking  in  faith  the  certainty  he  despairs 
of  obtaining  from  reason.  Pascal's  whole  argument  for 
Christianity  is  drawn  entirely  from  ^e  weakness  and  un- 
trustworthiness  or  the  false  and  deceptive  light  of  reason. 
Wherever  Jansenism,  Calvinism,  or  Lutheranism  is  con- 
founded with  Christianity,  rationalism,  or  the  rejection  of 
the  entire  supernatural  order  asserted  in  the  Gospel  becomes 
the  only  resource  of  men  who  have  the  ability  and  the  cour- 
age to  think  for  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  in  Germany, 
Geneva,  Holland,  France,  and  our  own  New  England. 
Without  Jansenius,  St.  Cyr,  Pascal,  Arnauld,  Quesnel,  we 
should  hardly  have  had  a  Voltaire,  a  Diderot,  or  a  D'Alem- 
bert.  It  is  against  heresy,  not  Catholicity,  the  objections 
of  rationalists  nave  force. 
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^  /sr  ^  ^^^y  Pelagian  heresy  is  rife  in  the 

^4  •         world,  but  it  is  so  only  as  a  reaction  against  Cal- 
e^^  and  Jansenism ;  and  rationalism  is,  in  fact,  to  a  great 

only  an  honorable  protest  of  reason  and  nature 
dn^^   *^^t  the  false  and  exaggerated  supematuralism  intro- 
/6i^-^^  3  or  revived  from  earlier  heretics,  by  the  leading  re- 
^ij^^^^  of  the  sixteenth  century.    If  we  would  save  dnris- 
fitr^^^^,  and  recall  those  who  have  gone  astray,  we  must 
Ojfr^^         away  every  vestige  of  Calvinism  and  Jansenism,  rec- 
iT^i:^  ^^"^       legitimacy  of  nature,  and  restore  reason  to  the 
viix  and  the  place  assigned  by  the  Church.  We  must  re- 

th^:^  -^^ate  human  nature  and  human  reason,  and  show  that 
^^^'^^    is  a  real  harmony  between  reason  and  faith,  and  be- 
^pV^^^  the  naturjd  and  the  supernatural,  and  that  the  antag- 
between  them,  assumed  by  all  rationalists  and  unbe- 
^  i^;^>  existence  but  in  the  false  interpretation  either 

^  ^\e  one  or  the  other  by  condemned  heretics.    Reason  is 
>jlOTthle88  out  of  her  own  order,  we  very  well  know ;  but  in 
ber  order  she  is  as  infallible  as  we  Catholics  believe  the 
Church  to  be  in  the  order  of  revelation. 

We  say  not  that  reason  is  equally  developed  in  all  men ;  we 
say  not  that  all  see  equally  and  fully  undei-stand  either  the 
strength  or  the  weakness  of  reason.  Men  may  err  through 
defective  intelligence,  and  draw  erroneous  inferences  in  con- 
sequence of  not  seeing  the  whole  case,  or  fully  understanding 
their  premises.  But  this  we  do  say,  that  reason,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  IB  never  false ;  that,  as  far  as  it  sees  at  all,  it  sees  tilings 
as  they  are ;  that  its  light,  as  far  as  it  shines,  is  a  true  light, 
and  never  does  or  can  deceive.  It  may  be  feeble,  but  it  is 
never  false  or  deceptive.  The  world,  in  so  far  as  it  has  fol- 
lowed reason,  has  never  gone  astray  in  relation  to  the  nat- 
ural order;  and  men,  in  so  far  as  they  have  adhered  to 
reason,  have  never  disagreed  among  themselves.  The  dic- 
tamina  rationisy  or  dictates  of  reason,  are,  and  always  have 
been,  the  same  for  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  nations.  If  we 
find  individuals  who  cannot  discern  them,  the  laws  of  all 
nations  treat  them  as  idiotic  or  insane,  and  do  not  hold 
them  responsible  for  their  acts.  That  part  of  Christianity 
which  lies  within  the  order  of  nature,  or  the  province  of  nat- 
ural reason,  was  recognized  and  held  by  the  world  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  sense,  the  com- 
mon sense,  of  mankind.  With  regard  to  this  not  even  the 
ancient  Gentiles  fell  into  any  substantial  error.  Plato  and 
Aristotle  hold  still  their  place  in  our  schools  of  philosophy. 
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and  the  teaching  of  the  Gentiles  in  natural  ethics,  forms  still 
the  basis  of  the  teaching  of  our  own  moral  theologians.  The 
jtc8  gentium  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  laws  which  are  held  even  now  to  be  binding 
upon  all  nations. 

We,  of  course,  mean  not  to  deny  the  gross  errors  and 
abominable  practices  of  the  ancient  or  modem  heathen ;  but 
we  do  deny  that  these  errors  are  tlie  errors  of  reason,  or  that 
reason  ever  approves  these  practices.  They  were  and  are 
seen  by  reason  to  be  contrary  to  her  own  dictates.  What 
Calvinist  does  not  see  that  his  Calvinism  is  unreasonable  ? 
or  believes  he  can  defend  it  without  maintaining  that  reason 
is  a  false  and  deceptive  light  not  to  be  trusted  1  The  false 
religions  and  abominable  superstitions  of  the  old  heathen 
world  were  never  the  creations  of  reason,  and  were  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  reason  of  their  adherents  as  they  are  to  ours. 
Reason  no  more  approved  of  the  human  sacrifices,  the  pros- 
titutions, the  cruelties,  and  gross  impurities  of  those  super- 
stitions, the  Bacchic  and  Isiac  orgies,  or  the  worship  of  the 

Jhallus,  than  it  does  of  the  deoretum  horribile  defended  by 
ohn  Calvin  in  his  Institutes.  We  know  it  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Gentile  philosophers  and  sages  themselves,  and  from 
the  arguments  used  against  them  by  the  free  and  acute  rea- 
son of  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  These  superstitions  all 
grew  up  out  of  the  perversion  and  corruption,  due  not  to 
reason,  but  to  ignorance,  passion,  or  lust,  aided  by  Satanic 
influence,  of  the  original  supernatural  revelation  made  to 
our  first  parents,  and  were  submitted  to  not  as  rational  con- 
victions, but  as  commands  of  the  gods.  St.  Paul,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  vindicates  reason, 
and  gives  us  the  key  to  the  origin  and  existence  of  these 
abominable  superstitions.  "The  wrath  of  God  from  heaven," 
he  says,  "  is  revealed  upon  all  impietjy  and  injustice  of  those 
men  who  detain  the  tnith  of  God  in  mjustice ;  because  that 
which  is  known  of  God  is  manifest  to  them.  For  God  hath 
manifested  it  to  them.  For  his  invisible  things  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  are  seen,  being  understood  by  those 
thinscs  which  are  made ;  his  eternal  power  also  and  divinity: 
so  that  they  are  inexcusable.  Because,  when  they  knew 
God  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  or  give  thanks ;  but 
they  became  foolish  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  senseless 
heart  was  darkened;  for  saying  that  they  were  wise  they 
became  fools.  And  they  changed  the  glory  of  the  incor- 
ruptible God  into  the  likeness  and  image  of  corruptible 
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man,  and  of  birds,  and  fonr-footed  beasts,  and  creeping 
things.  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to  the  desires  of 
their  hearts,  nnto  uncleanness ;  shamefully  to  abuse  their 
own  bodies."* 

The  Scriptures  mean  by  a  "  fool,"  not  a  man  destitute  of 
knowledge,  but  one  destitute  of  wisdom,  or  the  true  appli- 
cation of  what  he  knows.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  and 
what  follows,  that  the  ancients  knew  the  truth  of  God,  that 
neither  their  reason  nor  their  knowledge  was  at  fault, 
and  therefore,  they  were  inexcusable;  for  they,  through 
self-conceit,  pride,  passion,  sensuality,  perverted  in  practice 
the  truth  they  knew.  There  is  nothing  worse  than  the  per- 
version or  corruption  of  that  which  is  good,  and  revelation 
is  sure  to  be  perverted  or  corrupted  if  left  to  be  applied  by 
private  judgment  and  passion.  The  great  evil  was  in  what 
IS  called  the  Gentile  apostasy,  followed  and  in  part  produced 
by  the  dispersion  of  tne  human  race  after  the  confusion  of 
language  at  Babel,  and  their  division  into  separate  tribes 
and  nations.  Unity  in  the  supei-natural  was  lost ;  pride  and 
passion  became  its  interpreters ;  and  Satan,  seizing  on  these 
as  his  ministers,  originated  the  terrible  superstitions  of  the 
old  world,  brought  reason  and  will  into  bondage  to  the 
flesh,  and  established  his  own  worship  in  the  place  of  that 
of  God,  as  in  time  he  will  do  with  those  who  now  follow 
the  Protestant  apostasy,  if  they  do  not  return  to  unity  and 
submit  to  the  divinely-assisted  guidance  of  the  Holy  Cath- 
olic Church ;  for  though  they  nave  reason,  they  have  no 
sure  j^uide  in  the  order  of  the  supernatural.  The  cause  will 
not  lie  in  the  insufficiency  of  reason  in  her  own  order,  but 
in  their  attempting  to  make  it  serve  them  in  an  order  which 
it  does  not  and  cannot  enlighten, — not  in  the  corruption  of 
nature,  but  in  their  neglect  of  the  means  of  grace,  without 
which  they  cannot  live  the  life  of  Christ. 

Here  we  find  a  reason  why  our  author,  if  successful, 
would  do  the  world  a  most  serious  injuiy.  We  have  shown 
him  that  we  have  all  that  is  in  reason  and  the  natural  order, 
and  therefore  that  by  reducing  Christianity  to  pure  ration- 
alism, he  can  give  us  nothing  that  we  have  not  already  in 
as  great  perfection  at  least  as  he  has.  But  we  tell  him 
now,  that  by  depriving  us  of  what  we  have  that  he  has  not, 
he  would  deprive  us  of  what  is  necessary  to  save  the  world 
from  the  abominable  superstitions  and  practices  of  the  hea- 

♦  Bomans,  i.  18-24,  et  seq,  * 
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then  world.  He  cannot  keep  the  world  at  the  point  of  pure 
rationalism.  All  history  proves  it.  There  is  more  in  the 
world  than  rationalism.  There  is  more  than  simple  nature. 
God  placed  man  in  the  beginning  under  a  supemataral 
providence,  and  gave  him  a  Bupernatnral  revelation,  be- 
cause he  would  ennoble  him,  and  give  him  a  higher  good 
than  it  is  possible  for  any  creature  to  attain  to  by  his  nat- 
ural strength  and  faculties.  He  gave  him  a  supernatural 
religion.  TBut  this  supernatural  religion  becomes  a  savor  ot 
life  unto  life  to  the  willing  and  obedient,  and  a  savor  of 
death  unto  death  to  the  indocile  and  the  disobedient.  There 
is  no  use  in  quarrelling  with  this,  for  the  fact  is  so,  and  can- 
not be  changed  by  us. 

Now,  if  wo  attempt  to  break  from  this  religion,  and  to 
suffice  for  ourselves,  we  fall  away  from  reason  itself,  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  flesh,  and  run  into  all  the  absurd 
and  abominable  superstitions  of  the  heathen.  The  world 
cannot  desert  the  true  supernatural  and  fall  back  on  the 
purely  natural,  and  remain  there ;  it  can  only  desert  the 
tnie  supernatural  for  the  false,  leave  God  only  for  the  deviL 
You  have,  practicality,  no  alternative  between  Christianity 
and  superstition.  This  is  seen  even  now  in  our  own  country. 
They  who  had  gone  farthest  in  infidelity  have  become  spir- 
itists and  demon-worshippers.  They  have  not  remained  with 
rationalism,  but  have  passed  on  to  superstition,  and  a  super- 
stition, which,  if  not  checked,  will  hardly  fail  to  equal  the 
grossest,  the  most  abominable,  the  most  inhuman,  and  the 
most  impure  recorded  in  history.  With  individuals  it  has 
already  gone  nearly  as  far.  The  only  protection  against  the 
false  is  the  possession  of  the  true.  The  only  saf^uard 
against  superstition  is  true  religion,  the  religion  of  Clirist, 
as  infallibly  taught  by  his  Church. 

Here  is  a  consideration  that  we  address  to  the  benevolence, 
the  humanity,  to  the  justice  of  the  author.  Religion  men 
will  have,  or  if  not  religion,  superstition.  Let  him  regard 
that  as  a  "  fixed  fact."  If  we  deprive  them  of  Catholicity, 
of  the  true  religion  in  its  purity  and  integrity,  we  plunge 
them  into  superstition,  and  cover  the  land  anew  with  hor- 
rors. The  author,  then,  in  his  undertaking,  can  do  us  no 
good,  but  may  do  us  infinite  harm.  We  tell  him  we  can- 
not live  in  this  bleak  and  wintry  world  without  clothes. 
We  must  have  something  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  nature. 
Let  him  ponder  this  well.  It  alone  should  teach  him  to 
abandon  hi#  work  of  destruction,  and  to  cease  to  serve 
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Apollyon.  "We  have,  of  course,  other  and  stronger  reasons 
to  allege,  but  this,  of  itself,  is  suflBcient,  and  is  enough  for 
the  present.  We  shall,  as  we  proceed  in  the  discussion  to 
whicn  he  has  invited  us,  show  him  that  in  his  warring 
against  Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion,  he  is  war- 
ring against  the  truth,  against  God  himself,  as  well  as 
against  the  true  interests  of  both  man  and  society. 


Art.  n. — Pape  et  Emp&reur.   Par  J.  M.  Catla.    Paris  : 
Dentu.  1860.    8vo.  pp.  32. 

Mb.  Catla's  weak  and  silly  pamphlet,  Pope  cmd  Em- 
peror^ has  made  no  little  noise  among  non-Catholics,  and 
considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to  it  on  the  ^ 
supposition  that  it  was  written  under  imperial  inspiration 
to  prepare  the  French  mind  for  a  separation  of  the  Church 
in  France  from  communion  with  Kome,  and  its  erection 
into  a  schismatic  national  Church  under  the  Emperor  as 
its  Supreme  Pontiff.  We  think  this  supposition  is  gratui- 
tous. We  find  in  the  pamphlet  no  mark  of  the  imperial 
mind,  and  we  detect  in  the  policy  it  recommends  no  Idie 
NapoUonienne.  The  Emperor  may  have  been  quite  willing 
to  permit  its  publication,  but  its  responsibility,  we  pre- 
sume, rests  witn  the  obscure  journalist  under  whose  name 
it  is  sent  forth. 

We  think  none  too  well  of  the  Emperor's  Catholicity  to 
believe  him  capable  of  adopting  the  policy  recommended 
by  Mr.  Cayla,  it  he  regarded  it  as  necessary  or  useful  to  his 
own  interests  or  those  of  his  dynasty  ;  or,  at  least,  of  post- 
poning or  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  Church,  without 
any  scruple,  to  what  he  regards  as  the  interests  of  the 
state ;  yet  we  do  not  believe  him  hostile  to  the  Church, 
unless  where  she  is  hostile  to  him  ;  and  we  believe  him  too 
able  a  politician  not  to  see  that  he  could  gain  nothing,  and 
might  lose  much  by  separating  from  Ifeme  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  schismatic  Church.  He  nas  no 
religious  motives,  and  we  can  see  no  political  reasons  he 
can  have  for  doing  it.  France  is  the  most  powerful  Cath- 
olic nation  in  the  world,  and  could  gain  no  increase  of 
power  or  consideration  by  breaking  with  the  Pope,  and 
placing  herself  on  the  line  with  ouier  heretical  or  schis- 
matic states.   She  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  politics  of 
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Eome,  for  she  is  strong  enough  to  defeat  any  coalition  of 
Catholic  powers  the  Fope,  if  so  disposed,  could  form 
against  her.  Tlie  other  Catholic  powers,  with  Austria  at 
their  head,  would  not  be  a  match  for  her,  and  could  defeat 
her  arms  or  her  policy  only  by  coalitions  with  non-Oath- 
olic  powers ;  and  these  coalitions  could  be  as  easily  formed 
against  her  as  a  schismatic  power,  as  they  could  be  against 
her  as  a  Catholic  power. 

If  France  were  a  small  or  weak  state  in  comparison  with 
other  Catholic  states,  and  communion  with*  Kome  com- 
pelled her  to  adopt  a  policy  which  she  regarded  as  con- 
trary to  her  own  political  or  social  interests,  she  might 
have  a  pretext  for  breaking  that  communion  ;  but  such  is 
not  the  case  now,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  hereafter. 
She  has  undeniably  the  leaderehip  among  Catholic  powers, 
V  and,  though  she  may  force  her  policy  upon  them,  they 
cannot  force  theirs  upon  her.  Neither  has  the  Emperor 
any  thing  to  apprehend  from  the  old  system  of  public  law 
and  Catholic  politics  sustained  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs 
in  past  ages.  He  has  not  only  emancipated  himself,  but 
also  all  Europe  from  that  system.  The  Treaty  of  Paris, 
March,  1856,  put  an  end  to  Christendom,  and  with  it  to 
all  apprehension  from  Papal  politics.  The  appeals  of  the 
Holy  Father,  backed  by  nearly  all  the  bishop  tliroughout 
the  world,  however  they  may  touch  Catholic  hearts  and 
move  Catliolic  sympathies,  bring  no  response  from  the  po- 
litical world.  As  to  exterior  politics,  the  Emperor,  then, 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  schism.  France  could  only  lose 
her  Catholic  prestige  among  Catholic  powers,  and  the 
sympathies  of  all  Catholics  throughout  the  world,  without 
acquiring  any  additional  respect  from  non-Catholic  powers. 

In  tjie  interior,  the  Emperor  could  hardly  be  more  in- 
dependent than  he  already  is.  With  the  Edict  of  Louis 
XrV.  relative  to  the  four  articles  of  the  French  clergy,  in 
1682,  which  he  has  revived,  and  the  lots  organiques  pro- 
mulgated by  his  uncle  along  with  the  Concordat  of  1801, 
which  he  refused,  when  Dictator,  to  repeal,  he  has  nearly 
all  the  substantial  power  over  the  Church  in  France  that 
he  would  have  in  case  he  were  its  acknowledged  head. 
He  has  all  the  power  over  the  Church  in  France  that  the 
old  French  kings  had,  and  they,  F6nelon  tells  us,  "  were 
more  Popes  in  France  than  the  Pope  himself."  He  could 
hardly  have  more  power  to  subject  the  Church  to  his  will 
were  he  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  pamphlet,  while  his  re- 
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Bponsibility  would  be  much  increased.  It  is  true,  his  ap- 
pointments of  bishops  need  the  confirmation  of  the  Holy 
Father,  but,  ordinarily,  these  appointments  are  confirmed 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  throw 
off  entirely  the  Papal  power,  in  order  to  get  now  and  then 
a  favorite  appointed.  Just  now  Rome  has  refused  to  con- 
firm, as  Bishop  of  the  see  of  Vannes,  the  Abb6  Maret,  not 
unknown  to  our  readers ;  and  the  Emperor,  very  possibly, 
is  not  pleased.  But  the  contest  will  not  be  pushed  to  ex- 
tremes by  cither  party,  and  will  end  in  a  compromise,  or 
in  one  or  the  other  party's  giving  way.  lie  cannot,  on  ac- 
count of  occasional  opposition  of  this  sort  to  his  will,  afford 
to  break  with  the  Holy  See,  to  isolate  himself  from  the 
whole  Catholic  world,  and  to  lose  that  infiuence,  so  impor- 
tant to  him,  which  he  has  exerted  and  still  exerts  over  the 
Catholics  of  other  countries,  especially  Catholics  in  non- 
Catholic  states,  as  the  representative  of  the  first  Catholic 
power  in  the  world. 

The  "  Napoleonic  idea"  is  not  to  separate  France  from 
the  Catholic  world,  but  to  place  her  at  the  head  of  that 
world,  and,  through  the  pressure  her  chief  may  bring  to 
bear  on  the  Pope,  to  compel  it  to  follow  her  lead,  and  to 
support  her  policy.  The  Pope  is  a  necessary  element  in 
the  Jtfapoleonic  policy ;  and  to  withdraw  France  from  his 
communion  would  be  a  political  blunder.  It  would  lose 
the  Emperor  a  useful  friend,  if  it  did  not  raise  him  up  a 
dangerous  enemy.  The  elder  Napoleon  re-established  the 
Papal  authority  in  France,  because  he  wanted  the  Pope  as 
an  ally,  by  whose  aid  he  might  secure  the  co-operation  of 
Catholics  in  his  policy,  and  through  them  and  his  own 
military  and  administrative  genius,  be  able  to  make  all 
non-Catholic  powers  his  vassals,  and  secure  to  his  dynasty 
the  empire  ot  the  world.  He  found  the  Pope  indeed  less 
tractable  than  he  had  hoped,  but  the  blunder  of  attempt- 
ing to  coerce  him  into  support  of  his  policy  lost  him  the 
throne  of  France,  and  sent  him  to  fret  himself  to  death  on 
the  barren  isle  of  St.  Helena.  The  present  Emperor  un- 
derstands tolerably  well  the  blunder  of  his  uncle,  and  will 
not  be  likely  to  repeat  it,  although  he  no  doubt  counts  less 
than  his  uncle  did  on  the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  Pope. 

The  policy  recommended  by  Mr.  Cayla  is  inconsistent 
with  what  is  evidently  the  policy  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor's  policy,  we  take  it,  is  to  favor  by  turns  all  the 
parties  in  France,  without  giving  himself  to  any  one  of 
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them.  He  will  give  no  one  party  a  complete  victory  over 
another;  but,  without  completely  satisfying  any  one,  be 
will  labor  to  make  each  feel  that  it  has,  upon  the  whole, 
more  to  hope  and  less  to  fear  from  his  government  than 
from  any  other  government  that  could  be  established  in  its 
place.  When  he  finds  the  Church  party  too  strong  for 
their  enemies,  he  will  restore  the  equilibrium  by  favoring 
the  an ti- Church  party ;  and  when  this  party  becomes  too 
strong  for  his  purpose,  he  will  favor  asjain  the  Church 
party,  and  do  some  act  that  will  gratify  nis  Catholic  sub- 
jects. He  seeks  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  parties, 
and  his  command  of  all,  by  alternately  exciting  the  fears 
and  the  hopes  of  each.  Thus,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  liberals,  he  makes  war  on  Austria,  permits, 
perhaps  encourages  Victor  Emanuel  to  rob  the  Holy 
Father  of  the  greater  part  of  his  temporal  dominions,  and 
to  win  back  the  sympathy  of  Catholics,  sends  an  expe- 
dition into  Syria  ostensibly  to  protect  their  brethren 
against  Mahometan  ferocity. 

His  Italian  policy,  as  long  as  it  was  directed  chiefly 
against  Austrian  prepotence  in  the  Peninsula,  met  gen- 
erally with  the  approbation  of  his  Catholic  as  well  as  of 
hie  non-Catholic  subjects;  but  when  it  became  directed 
through  Sardinia  agaiust  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Holy  Father,  in  accordance  with  the  original  programme, 
as  we  understood  it  from  the  first,  it  alarmed  the  French 
prelates  who  had  hitherto  supported  him,  oflFended  the  uni- 
veraal  Catholic  sentiment,  and  combined  against  him 
nearly  the  whole  Episcopate  of  France,  backed  by  all 
that  remains  of  the  old  Catholic,  Bourbon,  and  Orleans 
parties.  He  accordingly  directs  against  the  bishops,  the 
apparent  leaders  in  the  movement,  the  stringent  measures 
against  the  press  which  they  had  most  cordially  approved 
when  directed  against  their  enemies.  He  strengthens 
himself  against  them  by  gaining  over  more  fully  the 
liberals  through  some  slight  concessions  to  liberty.  This 
is  his  policy ;  and,  in  acordance  with  this  policy,  he  may 
have  encouraged  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet  before  us 
to  operate  on  the  fears  of  the  French  Episcopate,  and  also 
on  Kome,  and,  through  the  tlireat  of  a  schism,  to  induce 
both  to  cease  their  opposition  to  his  policy.  Yet  we  do 
not  believe  he  has  the  slightest  intention  of  carrying  the 
threat  into  execution.  "Wlien  the  pamphlet  has  effected 
the  purpose  of  inducing  Rome  to  confirm  his  appoint- 
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and  the  French  bishops  to  withdraw  their  oppo- 
it  will  be  forgotten,  and  the  Emperor,  by  some  act 
^^^<A<3^  serviceable  to  Catholic  interests,  will  recover  the 
<,/j^^^^^ence  of  the  Chnrch  party. 

1^^^^  Emperor  nndergtauds,  perhaps  better  than  any 
.^^>^  man  in  France,  the  real  French  character.  He 
^         that,  as  long  as  he  does  not  formally  break  with 
^\ne,  as  long  as  he  does  not  place  the  Gallican  Church  in 
O'pen,  avowed  schism,  he  may  manage  ecclesiastical  affairs 
very  mnch  as  he  pleases,  without  meeting  with  any  serious 
opposition  from  tne  French  people.    Yet  the  French  are, 
after  all,  tenacious  of  the  name  of  Catholic,  even  when 
they  have  little  faith  and  less  practice ;  and  they  know 
perfectly  well  that  they  would  forfeit  that  name  were  they 
to  cease  to  be  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See.    We  do 
not  believe  the  Emperor  could  safely  break  with  Eome 
and,  after  the  example  of  the  old  Revolution,  establish  a 
new  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy.    His  uncle  found 
that  he  could  not  govern  France  separated  from  the  centre 
of  unity,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  on  acceding  to  supreme 
power  was  to  abolish  the  Civil  Constitution  ot  the  Clergy 
the  Revolution  had  imposed,  and  to  re-establish  com- 
niunion  with  the  Holy  See.    France  is  more  Catholic  to- 
^ay  than  she  was  then,  and  we  believe  that  the  attempt  to 
t^reate  and  render  permanent  a  religious  schism  would  cost 
^'ni  his  throne,  and  send  him  to  St.  Helena  to  occupy  the 
S^^Q  he  has  there  purchased  of  the  British  government. 
That  there  is  a  party  in  France  that  thinks  with  Mr.  J. 
Cayla  we  do  not  doubt;  that  that  party  is  not  without 
'^fluence  we  have  just  as  little  doubt;  but  the  Emperor 
never  suffer  it  to  become  predominant  if  he  can  help 
^*    Yet  even  that  party  is  in  the  main  opposed  to  the 
f^^pe  on  political  ratner  than  on  religious  grounds ;  for  it 
indifferent  to  all  religions  rather  than  actively  hostile  to 
^^y.   The  political  reasons  which  move  them  are  fast  dis- 
appearing.    That  non-Catholic  communions  should  re- 
gard the  pamphlet  as  a  sign,  does  not  surprise  us  ;  but  the 
day  for  states  to  secede  from  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
See  has  ^one  by,  because  there  no  longer  exist  any  nower- 
fal  political  reasons  why  they  should  do  so,  and  religious 
or  tneological  reasons  have  lost  their  force.   The  political 
power  of  the  Holy  See  is  gone  ;  nations,  great  or  small,  are 
no  longer  bound  by  ecclesiastical  laws,  or  by  fear  of  the 
political  hostility  of  the  Pope  ;  and  they  pursue,  undeteiTcd 
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by  threats  or  excommunications,  the  policj^  that  they  judge 
best.  There  is  no  longer,  in  fact,  any  pobtical  dependence 
on  Rome,  and  Napoleon  in.  is  as  much  master  in  his  own 
dominions  as  in  theii*s  are  heretical  or  schismatic  sover- 
eigns. There  is,  then,  no  motive  for  seceding.  They  have 
already  all  the  real  independence  they  could  have  by 
seceding. 

The  tendency  of  the  modern  world  is  not  in  the  direction 
the  pamphlet  suggests.  It  is  not  to  the  concentration  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  same  hands,  whether 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  or  of  the  Emperor,  but  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State — to  the  emancipation  of  politics, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  control  of  the  spiritual  authority, 
and  religion  from  the  authority  of  the  state  on  the  other. 
The  watchword  of  the  day  is  not,  Union  of  Chuech  and 
State,  but  Religious  Liberty  ;  and  though,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  vociferate  the  words  in  the  loudest  tone,  religious 
liberty  means  little  else  than  tlie  liberty  of  infidelity,  and 
of  making  war  on  the  Church  of  God,  there  is  a  logic  in 
the  human  mind  that  will  ultimateljjr  compel  it  to  bo 
understood  to  mean  that  conscience  is  free  before  the 
civil  law,  and  accountable  to  God  alone,  that  all  relig- 
ions not  corUra  lonos  mores^  or  incompatible  with  the  pub- 
lic peace,  must  be  alike  free  before  the  state.  Some  rejoice 
in  tiiis  tendency  ;  some  deplore  it.  We  hold  it  to  be  irre- 
sistible by  any  human  means,  and,  therefore,  cease  to  war 
against  it.  The  policy  is  carried  out  in  our  own  country, 
and  we  have  grown  up  under  it.  Finding  the  Church 
fi'eer  here  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  it,  and  we  actually  believe  Catholic 
interests  are  better  protected  and  promoted  here  than  they 
would  be  if  the  clergy  had  an  orthodox  Caesar  to  bind  or 
gag  their  adversaries,  and  to  do  their  work  for  them.  We 
feel  no  hostility  to  it,  and  personally  like  it.  All  we  ask  of 
the  state  is,  that  it  should  acknowledge  its*  own  incompe- 
tency in  spirituals,  and  recognize  and  protect  our  equal 
rights  as  citizens.  If  men  choose  to  be  Catholics  and  go  to 
heaven,  the  state  must  not  hinder  them ;  if  they  choose  to 
be  infidels,  heretics,  schismatics,  and  go  to  the  other  place, 
the  state  must  let  them  go,  and  leave  them  to  the  conse- 
quences of  their  abuse  of  their  freedom. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Cayla  is  not  religious  liberty,  but  the 
usurpation  of  the  spiritual  authority  bv  the  chief  of  the 
state.   Thus  he  says  :  "  Victoria  of  England  is  queen  and 
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popees ;  the  King  of  Prussia  is  king  and  pope ;  the  Protes- 
tant sovereigns  of  the  German  Bund  exercise  at  once  relig- 
ions and  poBtical  powers ;  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Nor- 
way the  kings  are  popes ;  Alexander  II.  of  Enssia  is  tzar 
and  pontiff ;  Otho  of  Bavaria  is  king  and  pope  at  Athens. 
The  Sultan  of  the  Tnrks  is  emperor  and  pope.  In  almost 
all  these  states  the  union  of  the  two  powers,  especially  in 
England  and  Prussia,  has  favored  the  development  of  the 
national  instincts  and  of  liberty.  .  .  .  What  is  good 
uid  useful  with  others  will  be  good  and  useful  in  our  dear 
France,  that  land  fruitful  in  grand  and  generous  ideas." 
(p.  24.)  So  let  Louis  Napoleon  be  recognized  as  Emperor 
uid  Pope,  and  be  for  France  the  supreme  head  ot  the 
Church  as  well  as  of  the  state.  Let  him  break  with  liome 
after  the  example  of  Henry  YIU.  of  England,  and  unite  in 
himself,  in  their  plenitude,  both  powers. 

Our  poor  author  seems  not  very  fruitful  in  religious  ideas, 
and  we  have  not  found  in  his  pamphlet  a  single  moral  or 
religious  conception.  All  his  thoughts  stop  this  side  the 
grave,  and  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  He  seems  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  religious  bearing  of  the  question  he  raises, 
and,  in  fact,  presents  no  religious  motive  for  the  change  he 
proposes.  He  is  evidently  a  man  without  religious  convic- 
tions, and  without  religious  instruction.  He  h^  no  concep- 
tion of  religion  as  law,  binding  fdike  on  the  prince  and  the 
subject,  and  which  no  one  can  deliberately  violate  with- 
out sin.  God  with  him  is  without  authority,  and  man 
without  accountability.  He  notes  no  distinction  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  or  betwee  nright  and  wrong.  The  chief 
of  the  state  is  his  God,  and  national  prosperity  his  heav- 
en. His  mind  is  singularly  empty  of  all  "  grand  and  gen- 
erous ideas."  'All  religions  are  alike  to  him,  the  true  and 
the  false,  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  he  has  the  simplicity 
— we  can  hardly  call  it  the  impudence — to  hold  up  Ma- 
hometan Turkey  as  worthy,  under  her  political  and  relig- 
ious organization,  of  the  imitation  of  Catholic  France. 

It  seems  never  to  enter  the  head  of  our  French  pam- 
phleteer that  what  he  proposes  is  incompatible  with  the  es- 
sential constitution  of  the  Church,  and  he  seems  to  suppose 
that  Catholics  may  separate  the  Church  in  France  irom 
the  Holy  See,  unseat  the  Pope,  and  put  the  Emperor  in 
his  place  without  ceasing  to  be  Catholics.  We  have  not 
found  a  word  in  him  that  indicates  the  slightest  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  Catholic  re- 
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li^oD,  and  tiie  resuscitation  of  defanct  heatfaeniBm.  If  he 
wishes  the  old  Eoman  Ceesarism,  under  which  OsBsar  was  at 
once  Imperator,  Fontifex  Maximns,  and  God,  why  can  he 
not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  and  let  his  readers  know  that 
it  is  CsBsarism,  G^ntilism  as  it  existed  before  the  conyersion 
of  Oonstantine,  that  he  demands,  and  not  the  Christian 
religion  which  combatted  and  yanqnished  itt  Is  it  that 
he  is  i^orant  that  one  cannot  be  a  aonble-distilled  heathen 
like  himself,  and  also  at  the  same  time  a  good  ortho- 
dox Catholic?  The  Csesarism  which  consists  in  clothing 
the  chief  of  the  state  with  the  two  powers  in  their  pleni- 
tude cannot  be  defended  by  a  follower  of  Him  who  is  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  who  has  made  the  secular 
Bubordinate  to  the  spiritual.  Under  the  Christian  law  the 
two  powers  are  distinct,  and  whatever  authority  the  spir- 
itual, as  the  superior,  may  exercise  oyer  the  secular,  the 
secular  has  no  spiritual  power,  and  can  exercise  no  ecclesi- 
astical functions  whatever.  So  at  least  the  Church  teaches, 
as  we  have  learned  her  teaching;  and  to  deprive  the 
Church  of  her  spiritual  head,  and  to  give  her  a  layman  for 
her  supreme  governor,  is  simply  to  destroy  her,  by  convert- 
ingher  from  a  spiritual  to  a  secular  institution. 

Under  this  point  of  view  Mr.  Cayla  raises  no  new  ques- 
tion. What  ne  prop<)ses  is  simply  that  the  Emperor 
should  force,  if  force  is  necessary,  French  Catholics  to  be- 
come Protestants,  schismatics,  or  heathens.  This  is  alK  If 
they  consent  to  become  such,  we  shall  think  they  are  very 
silly,  very  mad,  or  very  wicked,  but  we  cannot  help  it 
They  may  do  so  if  they  choose,  as  men  may  lie,  steal,  com- 
mit murder,  but  they  cannot  do  so  without  ceasing  to  be 
Catholics,  without  forfeiting  their  Catholic  name,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  whole  Camolic  world.  Thfey  would  cease 
to  be  catholic,  and  become  a  sect.  So  much  we  wish  Mr. 
Cayla  to  understand,  and  those  outside  the  Church  not  to 
forget.  Whether  French  Catholics,  devoted  as  they  are  to 
their  Emperor,  and  naturally  prone  to  CsBsarism  as  many 
of  them  are,  and  have  lately  proved  themselves,  will  con- 
sent willingly  to  the  policy  recommended,  or  by  any  power 
the  Emperor  can  wield,  can,  in  any  considerable  numbers,  be 
forced  to  adopt  it,  is  another  matter,  with  regard  to  wluch 
we  feel  quite  at  our  ease.  Frenchmen  have  proved  more 
than  once,  light  and  frivolous  as  they  may  appear,  that 
when  occasion  calls  they  can  be  heroes  and  martyrs.  Bet- 
ter not  push  them  too  far.  They  can  not  only  die,  but  they 
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ean  erect  barricades,  and  understand  very  well  the  art  of 
making  revolutions. 

We,  of  course,  can  waste  no  time  in  discussing  Mr.  Caj- 
la's  policy  from  a  religious  or  theological  point  of  view ; 
but  as  he  professes  to  be  something  of  a  statesman,  we 
maj  consider  it  for  a  moment  from  the  point  of  view  of 
statesmanship.  The  state  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  Church, 
but  still  the  Church  presupposes  it  and  consecrates  it. 
The  state  is  a  necessity  of  natural  society,  which  cannot 
subsist  without  government  of  some  sort.  The  true  basis 
of  the  state  is  justice,  and  its  legitimate  end  is  the  common 
good,  express^  by  the  two  sacramental  words,  Ordrb  and 
LiBEBTY.  Order  without  liberty  is  despotism,  and  liberty 
without  order  is  license.  The  destruction  of  either  is  fatal 
to  the  common  good,  and  the  legitimate  ends  of  natural 
society.  Where  the  two  powers  in  their  plenitude  are 
united  in  the  chief  of  the  state,  however  it  may  be  where 
they  are  united  in  the  chief  of  the  spiritual  society,  and  the 
prince  is  at  once  Emperor  and  Pope,  there  may  be  order  in 
the  sense  of  despotism,  but  there  is  and  can  be  no  liberty. 
There  the  prince  is  supreme  in  both  orders — is  the  living 
law  for  both  body  and  soul,  and  the  dickcm  of  the  Boman 
jurist,  quodplaouU  principiy  legie  hcihet  vigorem^  is  theoret- 
ically and  practically  true.  The  prince  is  absolute,  and  in- 
terprets and  applies  alike  the  law  of  conscience  and  that  of 
civil  prudence  without  appeal.  Wtere  the  two  powers  are 
separate,  each  with  its  own  representative,  and  m  its  own 
ottier  independent  of  the  other,  civil  despotism  can  be  tem- 
pered, and  to  some  extent  restrained,  by  spiritual  freedom 
and  independence.  But  where  they  are  both  united  in 
and  represented  by  CsBsar,  who  is  at  once  Imperator  and 
Pontifex  Maximus,  like  the  old  Boman  Caesars  under  pa- 
pmism,  there  is  no  guaranty  of  freedom ;  the  government 
18  an  unmitigated  despotism ;  the  prince  is  absolute,  and 
the  subject  is  bound  not  only  hand  and  foot,  but  soul  and 
body,  and  made  both  morally  and  physically  a  slave. 
The  tmion  of  the  two  powers  contended  for  by  the  author 
is  repugnant  to  the  very  end  of  the  state,  since  incompati- 
ble with  liberty,  essential  to  the  common  ^ood. 

Now  can  Mr.  Cayla  be  so  charmed  with  the  imperial 
despotism  already  existing  in  his  dear  France,"  as  to  wish 
to  extend  and  intensify  it  oy  adding  to  it  the  most  complete 
and  unmitigated  spiritual  despotism?  He  approves  the 
revolution  of  1789,  and  in  the  name  of  that  revelation  in- 
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yokes  the  Emperor  to  ftssnme  the  Papal  authority  over  the 
Church  in  his  empire.  Would  he  have  ns  believe  that  this 
twofold  despotism,  reducing  both  body  and  soul  to  slavery, 
is  the  last  word  of  that  revolution,  and  yet  expect  ns  to  ap- 
prove it  ?  Is  that  despotism  what  he  as  a  patriot  and  a 
statesman  desires  for  nis  beautiful  country;  How  long 
does  he  think  France  would  remain  the  land  fruitful  in 
grand  and  generous  ideas,"  if  his  policy  were  to  prevail! 
"  When  the  gods  reduce  a  man  to  slaveir,"  say  the  ancients, 
they  take  away  half  of  his  manhood."   Mr.  Oayla  would 

f\  farther  and  take  away  the  other  half  also.  Even  our 
merican  slaveholders  claim,  in  theory  at  least,  a  right 
only  to  the  bodily  services  of  their  slaves,  but  he  would 
give  to  the  nephew  what  his  uncle  had  not,  dominion  over 
the  very  souls  of  his  subjects.  He  would  make  the  Em- 
peror, as  the  Orand  Turk,  the  only  free  man  in  his  empire, 
and  he  thinks  it  a  grand  and  generous  idea  to  reduce  all 
Frenchmen  to  abject  slavery  in  both  soul  and  body,  and 
that  in  doing  so  ne  is  making  provision  for  the  growth  of 
grand  and  generous  ideas."  Grand  and  generous  ideas," 
where  there  are  only  timid,  heartless,  crouching  slaves; 
where  there  are  no  men,  no  ^enerosi/  Is  the  man  mad? 
Is  he  besotted?  Does  he  think  because  he  has  lost  his 
senses,  if  he  ever  had  any  to  lose,  that  all  Frenchmen  have 
lost  theirs?  Is  the  old  Gallic  fire  extinct,  is  the  old  Teu- 
tonic sense  of  individual  independence  dead,  in  French 
bosoms?  Does  he  believe  his  countrymen  the  emasculated 
and  abject  slaves  of  the  Bas-Empire,  that  he  dares  insult 
them  with  so  base  a  proposition  ? 

K  Mr.  Cayla  had  learned  even  the  first  rudiments  of 
statesmanship,  he  would  undmtand  that  the  true  states- 
man studies  to  distribute,  not  to  centralize  the  powers  of 
government.  The  first  grand  division  is  that  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal,  or  Church  and  state.  This  di- 
vision is  made  under  the  New  Law  b^  God  himself,  by 

S'ving  to  the  Church  her  own  organization  independent  of 
at  of  civil  society,  and  rendering  her  a  complete  kingdom 
or  commonwealth  in  herself.  This  division  of  Church  and 
state  is  not  enough  to  secure  full  and  adequate  civil  and 
political  freedom,  but  it  is  one  of  its  principal  conditions. 
Where  the  Church  is  independent  6t  the  state,  and  the 
clergy  hold  from  an  authority  independent  of  the  civil, 
there  is  a  moral  and  spiritual  power  ever  present  that 
maintains  the  interior  freedom  and  moral  independence  oi 
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the  subject,  and  that  servee  to  mitigate  the  deepotiBin  of 
the  poutical  eovereign.  Owing  to  this  independence  of 
the  Chnreh  the  bishops  and  cl^y  in  France  are  able  to 
iMer  some  resistance  to  the  imperial  despotism,  and  to  keep 
alire  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  the  memory  of  freedom. 
Reduce  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  servitude,  make  them 
depmdent  on  the  Emperor  as  their  spiritual  superior,  and 
there  would  be  in  France  no  power,  body,  or  corporation 
resting  on  a  basis  of  its  own,  and  capable  of  making  a 
stand  for  any  sort  of  liberty.  The  Church  would  cease  to 
represent  the  riffhts  and  authority  of  the  spiritual  order, 
and  become  only  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  administra- 
tion, an  instrument  of  the  imperial  despotism.  Grant  that 
the  Church  in  France,  holding  from  the  Pope,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  independent  of  the  state,  is  capable  of  offering 
resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Emperor ;  grant,  what  we 
by  no  means  concede,  that  the  prelates  as  a  matter  of  fact 
oner  an  inopportune  or  uniustifiable  opposition,  still  a  wise 
statesman  will  not  seek  to  lessen  far  less  to  destroy  their  in- 
dependence or  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  opposition,  for 
the  time  may  come  when  that  independence  and  power 
of  opposition  may  be  as  necessary  to  protect  the  sovereign 
against  his  sabjects  as  it  is  now  to  protect  the  subject  from 
the  excesses  of  power — to  protect  order  as  it  is  now  to  pro- 
tect liberty. 

The  evil  of  the  political  and  civil  organization  of  France, 
as  admitted  by  her  wisest  and  ablest  statesmen,  is  in  the 
centralization  of  power,  and  the  absence  of  independrat 
political  powers  or  bodies  in  the  state,  subordinate  to  the 
central  power  indeed,  but  not  created  by  it,  or  holding  from 
it.  The  imminent  danger  of  a  dissolution  of  our  Federal 
Union  at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  cannot  make  us  deny 
that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union  is  derived  from  the  States, 
or  wish  to  convert  the  States  into  prefectures  holding  from 
the  Federal  Union.  The  exaggeration  or  abuse  of  States' 
Bights  threatens  the  Union  to-day,  but  those  rights  may  be 
necessary  to-morrow  to  protect  the  States  and  through 
them  liberty  from  the  despotism  of  the  Union.  In  no  pos- 
sible civil  constitution  can  yon  secure  great  advantages 
without  greater  or  less  corresponding  evils,  and  no  man  is 
less  worthy  of  being  called  a  statesman  than  he  who  hopes 
so  to  constitate  the  state  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of 
evil.  In  France  there  is  a  complete  centralization  of  power. 
The  departmental  and  communal  governments,  if  gov^- 
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roents  they  may  be  called,  do  nothing  to  decentralize  it,  for 
they  derive  from  the  central  power,  depend  on  it,  and  are 
only  conveniences  for  local  administration.  They  stand 
on  no  bottom  of  their  own.  The  French  noblesse  once  had 
a  political  existence,  but  they  are  now  a  merely  titular 
nobility,  without  political  functions  or  significance.  There 
are  no  corporations,  institutions,  or  public  bodies  in  France 
that  have  any  political  rights  of  their  own,  or  whose  con- 
sent is  necessary  to  the  legality  of  any  measure  the  Em- 
peror may  choose  to  adopt.  We  will  not  pretend  to  aay 
what  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body  may  in  time  become, 
but  at  present  they  have  no  real  political  power^  and  can 
impose  no  real  restraint  on  the  imperial  will.  They  are 
in  reality  only  instruments  of  administration,  and  present 
only  a  mockery  of  representative  government  The  whole 
power  of  the  state  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  Ifow 
add  to  his  powers  as  chief  of  the  state  the  supreme  ec- 
clesiastical power  in  its  plenitude,  as  Mr.  Cayla  proposes, 
and  tell  us  what  liberty  is  left  either  to  the  nation  or  to  the 
individual  ?  The  Emperor  could  say  then,  not  only  VStat 
ifest  moi^  but  also,  Vlk/Uae  c^eei  moi.  He  would  tnen  be 
himself  emancipated  from  all  control,  civil  and  moral,  and 
the  French  people  would  be  absolutely  subjected  to  him  in 
both  spirituals  and  temporals. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  is  null  in  France.  Discussion 
and  publicity  are  tolerated  only  so  far  as  pleases  his  Impe- 
rial Majesty,  and  the  means  of  brin^n^  the  intelligence 
and  moral  force  of  the  nation  to  bear  in  tavor  of  liberty  or 
wise  and  iust  government  can  even  now  hardly  be  found, 
and  would  be  wholly  annihilated  were  the  Emperor  able  to 
silence  the  bishops,  or  to  bring  them  wholly  within  hie 

Eower.  K  he  could  fill  the  sees  at  will  with  creatures  of 
is  own,  and  suspend  or  depose  any  prelate  who  showed 
any  independence,  or  who  dared  give  utterance  to  unpala- 
table truths,  or  expression  to  unwelcome  sentiments,  tliere 
would  and  could  be  no  free  voice  in  the  empire  besides 
that  of  the  Emperor.  Intelligence  would  soon  grow  feebler 
and  feebler,  the  mind  would  stagnate,  literature  would  lose 
its  originality,  freshness,  and  vi^r,  moral  sentiments  would 
languish,  and  the  whole  tone  ol  society  would  become  low 
ana  servile.  Men  would  disappear,  for  they  would  find  no 
exercise  for  their  manhood,  and  the  Emperor  would  soon 
find  himself  the  only  man  in  his  empire,  and  having  no 
men  to  command,  no  men  to  reign  over,  would  himself 
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80on  cease  to  be  a  man.  Is  such  a  state  of  things  what  the 
author  would  bring  about  in  his  ckere  Frcmce  f 

There  are  no  bitterer  enemies  of  the  temporal  govemmont 
of  the  Pope  than  the  class  of  persons  represented  bj  the 
author.  Nothing  shocks  them  more  than  to  find  priests 
exercising  political  powers ;  but  thej  see  nothing  improper 
in  politicians  exercising  sacerdotal  powers.  When  it  is  a 
question  of  the  union  of  the  two  powers  in  the  chief  of  the 
Ghnrcb,  they  are  indignant,  remind  the  clergy  that  their 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and  clamor  for  a  separation  of 
Church  and  state ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  union  of 
the  two  powers  in  the  chief  of  the  state,  they  change  their 
tune ;  tney  think  the  union  then  very  reasonable,  very 
just,  and  adapted  to  a  nation  prolific  in  grand  and  gen- 
erous ideas.'^  Then  they  demand  not  the  separation  of 
Church  and  state,  but  their  union.  They  cannot  endure 
that  the  Holy  Father  should  have  a  house  of  his  own,  and 
the  temporal  government  of  a  small  state  in  Italy  with 
about  tnree  millions  of  subjects;  but  they  would  be 
charmed  to  see  the  autocrat  of  the  most  powerful  state  in 
Europe  joining  to  his  power  as  temporal  prince  the  spiritual 
supremacy  over  thirtv-six  millions  of  consciences,  ifow  it 
stnkes  us  that  it  is  wiser,  if  the  two  powers  must  be  united 
in  one  person,  to  unite  them  in  the  person  of  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  than  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  for  we  would 
rather  fall  under  the  political  authority  of  priests  than  un- 
der the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  politicians.  Priests  may 
sometimes  blunder  in  politics,  but  statesmen  never  do  other- 
wise than  blunder  in  spirituals,  and  as  spirituals  are  much 
the  more  important,  blunders  in  them  are  much  more  hurt- 
ful than  blunders  in  secular  matters. 

We  have  here  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
merging  the  state  in  the  Church,  or  aggregating  the  powers 
of  the  state  to  those  of  the  priesthood7u)r  we  said  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said  on  that  point  in  the  article  on  Separation 
of  Church  and  State  in  our  last  Review.  The  separation  of 
the  two  powers  does  not  mean  in  our  mind  the  aggregation 
of  the  powers  of  the  Church  to  those  of  the  state,  or  those 
of  the  state  to  those  of  the  Church.  In  the  ordinary  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  taken,  we  defend  not  a  theocracy,  or 
the  placing  of  the  temporal  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood,  but  we  see  not  what  could  be  gained  by  placing 
the  government  of  the  Church  in  the  hands  of  statesmen 
and  laymen,   Mr.  Cayla  aud  his  friends  would  cry  out 
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against  na  with  all  the  force  of  their  lungs  if  we  shoald  pro- 
pose to  metgQ  the  state  in  the  Charch,  and  make  the  Sover- 
eign Pontin  snpreme  in  temporals  as  well  as  in  spirituals  ; 
but  are  we  expected  to  receive  with  more  favor  their  prop- 
osition to  merge  the  Church  in  the  state,  and  make  the  Em- 
peror supreme  in  spirituals  as  well  as  in  temporals?  Can 
thej  not  see  that  their  proposition  involves  the  union  of  the 
two  powers  as  much  as  does  that  which  they  oppose  ?  Do 
they  not  see  that  if  in  theocracy  they  lose  man,  in  their 
etaiocracy  they  lose  God  ?  if  in  the  former  there  is  a  pan- 
theistic tendency,  in  the  latter  there  is  an  atheistic  tend- 
ency! Is  atheism  any  better  than  pantheism?  If  the 
Pope  would  make  but  a  poor  Emperor,  is  it  certain  that 
the  Emperor  would  make  a  good  Pope  t  Is  it  certain  that 
the  administration  of  civil  government  in  subordination  to 
spiritual  and  eternal  interests  would  be  a  greater  evil  than 
the  administration  of  the  spiritual  government  in  subordi- 
nation to  purely  local  and  temporary  interests  ? 
The  difficulty  with  these  men  is  that  they  are  political 


Church  as  being  in  reality  no  more  spiritual  than  the  state. 
They  see  in  man  nothing  but  the  human  animal,  and  in  the 
universe  no  order  but  the  political.  They  exclude  from 
their  universe  the  whole  order  represented  by  the  Church, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  moral  order  as  distinguished  from 
the  pliysical  and  material.  They  attempt  to  found  the  state 
without  any  recognition  of  moral  and  religions  ideas,  on 
material  interests  alone.  They  eliminate  the  soul,  the 
spirit,  the  heart,  the  nobler  part  of  man,  on  which  alone 
depend  all  that  is  great,  grand,  noble,  heroic,  or  touching 
in  human  society  or  human  character,  and  then  labor  to 
establish  and  maintain  government  by  mere  brute  force. 
Seducing  men  to  brutes,  they  would  govern  them  as  brutes. 
And  this  is  what  they  call  the  progress  of  civilization  t  The 
state  proceeding  independently  of  moral  and  religions  ideas 
and  principles  is  a  mere  physical  machine,  and  its  force  is 
mere  brute  force.  Tlie  installation  of  the  chief  of  the  state 
as  Supremo  Pontiff  is  not  the  elevation  of  the  state  to  the 
moral  and  religions  order,  but  is  the  suppression  of  that 
order,  or  its  depression  to  a  level  with  the  material  order^ 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  It  would  be  the  mate- 
rialization of  religion,  and  the  substitution  of  physical  force 
for  moral  right. 
Now  we  tell  Mr.  Cayla  and  his  friends  that  the  sup- 
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preeeion  or  snbordination  of  the  moral  and  religious  order, 
or  the  reduction  of  man  to  the  mere  human  animal,  puts 
a  peCiple  out  of  the  condition  of  being  well  governed, 
or  of  sustaining  a  government  that  can  permanently  ad- 
vance or  even  protect  purely  material  interests  themselves. 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  trying  the  experiment,  but 
when  the  moral  force  of  the  French  nation  accumulated 
before  his  accession  to  power  is  spent,  he  will  find  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  nation  of  brutes,  or  with  an  infuriated 
mob,  and  his  empire  gone.  The  whole  history  of  the  mod- 
uli world  proves,  as  does  the  whole  history  of  the  ancient 
Gentile  world,  that  the  attempt  to  maintain  society  with 
mere  human  animals  can  never  be  successful.  Even  the 
Gentiles  bad  to  bring  in  the  gods,  and  in  the  absence  of  re- 
ligion resort  to  superstition.  The  state  itself  must  bo 
founded  on  moral  ideas,  or  else  it  has  and  can  have  no  real, 
solid,  or  permanent  basis,  for  Plato  proved  to  you  centuries 
ago,  that  all  reality  is  in  ideas,  and  that  what  is  not  ideal  is 
mutable  and  transitory.  It  is,  then,  an  essential  requisite 
of  a  well-ordered  state  that  it  should  recognize  and  respect 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  ideal  order,  and  not 
attempt  to  subject  to  itself  the  spiritual,  the  universal,  the 
unchangeable,  and  the  eternal — tne  only  real. 

For  us  Catholics  this  ideal,  spiritual,  or  moral  and  relig- 
ious order,  on  which  all  tliat  is  permanent,  good,  or  really 
useful  in  society  or  the  state  depends,  is  represented  by  the 
Church  whose  supreme  governor  is  called  the  Pope.  To 
aggregate  the  functions  of  the  Pope  to  those  of  the  Emperor 
or  chief  of  the  state  is  to  bring  this  whole  order  into  sub- 
jection to  the  material.  It  leaves  in  the  breasts  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  government  only  two  motives  to  which  it  can 
appeal  for  support,  namely,  interest  and  fear.  Where  these 
are  the  only  motives  that  can  be  appealed  to,  ol*  that  can 
have  scope  for  their  activity,  all  the  noble  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  tenderness,  devotedness,  loyalty,  heroism,  disinterest- 
edness, all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  nobility  of  man,  the 
grandeur  and  charm  of  human  society  would  be  enfeebled 
and  gradually  suppressed,  and  the  nation  would  become  a 
nation  of  cold-heai*ted,  cruel,  and  selfish  cowards.  The 
whole  mind  and  soul,  the  whole  activity  of  the  people 
would  be  absorbed  in  worldly  pursuits,  and  nothing  would 
be  esteemed  that  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  contribute 
to  material  development  and  prosperity.  We  see  it  all 
through  the  modem  world.   Hie  sense  of  morality  is  weak- 
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ened,  and  well  nigh  extinct,  honor  or  honesty  is  forgotten, 
loyalty  is  despised,  treason  ceases  to  be  a  crime,  ana  there 
is  not  public  virtue  or  public  spirit  enough  left  to  carfy  on 
a  free  goyemment  Tne  only  possible  remedy  is  in  eman- 
cipating the  moral  order  from  the  control  of  the  state,  of 
leaving  the  Church  free  and  independent  to  rehabilitate 
moral  ideas,  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  nobler  and 
more  disinterested  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  to  free 
men's  souls  from  their  slavery  to  things  of  time  and  sense, 
and  to  infuse  into  them  moral  courage,  and  render  them 
capable  of  wedding  themselves  for  life  or  for  death  to 
truth,  to  right,  to  iustice.  Self-interest  or  fear  can  never 
reduce  this  moral  heroism,  and  without  it  you  can  never 
ave  a  well-ordered  state,  that  is,  a  state  in  which  order 
and  liberty  are  united.  Tliis  moral  heroism  is  impossible 
in  a  state  whe/e  the  moral  order  is  excluded,  or  the  spirit^ 
ual  is  subjected  to  the  temporal.  The  policy  Mr.  Oayla 
recommends  would  then  be  no  less  fatal  to  the  state  than  to 
the  Church. 

The  instances  Mr.  Cayla  assigns  in  proof  of  the  secular 
wisdom  of  his  policy  do  not,  when  carefully  examined, 
prove  any  thing  to  his  purpose.  That  England  has  devel- 
oped her  national  instincts,  whatever  that  may  mean,  and 
under  some  relations  preserved  or  advanced  liberty  in  spite 
of  her  separation  from  Eome  and  the  subjection  of  her 
Church  to  the  royal  supremacy,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  that 
her  schismatic  and  royal  policy  has  served  the  cause  of 
liberty  or  of  national  prosperity  we  cannot  admit.  The 
first  effect  of  that  policy  was  to  destroy  the  old  English  free- 
dom, to  reduce  to  zero  the  independence  of  Parliament,  and 
to  render  the  monarch  absolute.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
liberty  of  Englishmen  from  the  death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
to  the  summoning  of  the  Long  Parliament  under  Charles 
except  their  liberty  to  war  against  Catholicity  and  to  perse- 
cute Catholics.  The  freedom  which  Englishmen  now  boaet 
of  enjoying,  consists  in  part  of  the  recovery  of  the  liberty 
possessed  by  the  nation  before  the  schism,  and  in  part  of 
conquests  made  since  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  past  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  English 
people  never  did  submit,  and  never  by  all  the  power  of  the 
state  could  be  made  to  submit,  to  the  royal  supremacy 
in  matters  of  religion.  The  old  Puritans  had  no  objection 
to  using  the  state  to  impose  their  religion  on  those  who 
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would  not  willingly  accept  it,  but  they  no  more  than  Cath- 
olics admitted  the  right  of  the  state  to  judge  of  religion. 
13ie  state,  they  held,  was  bound  to  obey  the  word  of  God 
as  expounded  by  godly  ministers,  and  to  protect  and  enforce 
only  the  religion  enjoined  by  what  they  called  the  Church, 
The  English  Puritans,  aided  by  the  Scotch  who  rejected 
Episcopacy  and  held  the  king  bound  to  obey  the  Kirk  in- 
stead of  governing  it,  were  able  to  overthrow  the  royal  su- 
premacy in  both  Church  and  state,  which  has  never  in 
reli^on  been  practically  re-established  for  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  people  subject  to  the  British  crown. 
England  owes  her  present  liberty  to  the  Puritans  and  other 
disinters,  and  to  tne  fact  that  the  Scotch  are  for  the  most 
part  Presbyterians,  and  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  are  Cath- 
olics. Victoria  may  be  the  head  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
but  that  Church  is  the  Church  of  only  a  small  minority  of 
those  who  cheerfully  acknowledge  and  affectionately  sub- 
mit to  her  as  queen. 

Prussia  has  extended  her  territory  by  war  and  conquest, 
but  her  progress  toward  political  liberty  has  been  iust  in 
proportion  to  the  relaxation  of  her  king  in  his  control  of  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  and  to  the  increase  of  the  number  of  his 
subjects  who  refuse  to  recognize  his  popedom.  One  third  of 
the  population  of  Prussia  are  Catholics  who  do  not  own  him 
for  pope;  add  to  these  the  old  Lutherans  who  stand  out 
against  his  new-fangled  Evan^lical  Church,  and  those  who 
recognize  no  Church,  no  religion  of  any  sort,  and  you  will 
find  that  he  is  pope  for  onl^r  the  smaller  nnmber  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  solidity  of  Russian  progress  may  be  questioned, 
for  like  nearly  all  modem  states  sne  is  eaten  up  with  cor- 
ruption. But  be  this  as  it  may,  Kussia  certainly  owes  noth* 
ing  to  the  usurpation  of  papal  functions  by  her  Emperor. 
Had  she  remained  in  communion  with  the  Holy  See  she 
would  long  ago,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  have  fulfilled  her 
mission  of  driving  out  the  Turks,  restoring  the  Christian 
East,  and  making  Constantinople  the  capital  of  her  empire. 
The  most  formidable  dangers  Russia  has  to  apprehend  arise 
precisely  from  the  subjection  of  the  Church  to  the  state  by 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  the  assumption  of  the  papacy  by 
Peter  the  Oreat  The  nation  then  lost  its  liberties,  tzarism 
became  established,  and  the  religious  innovations  introduced 
by  the  8\'nod  of  St.  Petersburg  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor  have  created  a  formidable  schism  in  the 
bosom  of  the  empire.  The  whole  Church  groans  in  its  bond** 
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and  sighs  for  deliveranca  The  old  Russian  party 
"vrnich  reject  the  imperial  innovations  threaten  to  make 
common  cause  with  tne  revolutionarj  party,  much  stron^r 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  if  tney  do,  the  Russian 
Emperor  and  the  Russian  Pope  may  experience  the  fate  of 
Louis  XVL  of  France.  As  to  Turkey,  "  the  sick  man,"  we 
need  not  enlarge.  Neither  the  internal  nor  external  condi- 
tion of  that  empire  says  much  in  favor  of  the  union  of  the 
two  powers  in  tne  chief  of  the  state.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example  of  what  France  in  a  couple  of  gen- 
erations would  become,  were  the  Emperor  mad  enou^  to 
adopt  the  policy  recommended  by  our  author. 

Poor  Mr.  Cayla  is  as  unsuccessful  as  a  historian  as  he  is 
as  a  statesman.  He  supposes  the  Frank  monarchs  created 
the  Papacy  by  creating  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  temporal 
prince,  and  investing  him  as  their  vassal  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  States  of  the  Church.   The  Papacy,  therefore, 

g*ows  out  of  the  temporal  principality,  and  the  Bishop  of 
ome  is  Pope  because  he  is  King,  not  a  king  because  he  is 
Pope.  The  author  could  not  have  made  a  greater  blunder 
if  he  had  had  a  schismatic  Anglican  divine  for  his  teacher. 
As  to  the  precise  date  of  the  origin  of  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty, or  the  precise  causes  which  made  the  Pope  a  sover- 
eign prince,  we  shall  say  nothing  now.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  Pope  never  was  a  subject  of  any  temporalprince, 
and  never  can  be.  He  represents  him  who  is  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  is  above  all  earthly  monarchs 
by  the  law  of  Christ,  and  if  he  ever  submits  to  a  temporal 
sovereign  even  in  temporals,  it  is  as  our  Lord  himself  paid 
tribute  to  Csesar,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  to  avoid  scan- 
dal. The  status  of  prince  belongs  to  him  by  right  of  his 
office  as  Vicar  of  Cnrist,  for  by  that  office  he  is  declared 
independent,  and  clothed  with  plenary  authority  to  govern 
all  men  and  nations  in  all  things  relatmg  to  salvation.  He 
never  was  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  much  less 
the  vassal  of  the  {>>ank  monarchs.  It  was  the  Pope  that 
made  Pepin  lo  Bref  King  of  the  Franks,  not  Pepin  that 
made  the  Bishop  of  Rome  Pope.  It  was  not  Charlemagne 
that  made  St.  Leo  III.  Pope,  but  St.  Leo.  III.  that  conferred 
on  Charlemagne  the  imperial  dignity,  and  made  him  his 
coadjutor  in  the  temporal  government  of  the  Roman  States. 
The  Papacy  existed  and  was  acknowledged  by  Catholics 
throughout  the  world,  to  say  the  least,  long  before  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Carlo vingians  to  the  Frank  monarchy. 
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The  Papacy  neyer  depended  on  the  temporal  sovereignty, 
and  would  exist  if  the  temporal  sovereignty  were  lost  The 
Bishop  of  Bome  was  not  made  Pope  by  acquiring  the  tern- 

Eoral  principality,  but  that  principality  was  acquired  by 
im,  or  conferred  on  him,  because  he  was  already  Pope, 
tiiat  he  might  be  independent  in  his  spiritual  government 
of  the  Universal  Church.  Even  the  temporal  power,  if  such 
you  insist  upon  calling  it,  which  the  Pope  so  lon^  exercised 
as  the  chief  of  the  pohtical  as  well  as  of  the  religious  world, 
did  not  depend  on  his  temporal  sovereignty,  nor  was  it  sus- 
tained by  that  sovereignty.  He  was  the  arbitrator  between 
sovereign  and  sovereign,  and  sovereigns  and  their  subjects, 
not  because  he  was  sovereign  of  thelloman  States,  but  be- 
cause he  was  the  Father  of  Christendom,  the  supreme  repre- 
sentative of  Gk)d  on  the  earth.  Deprive  him  of  his  temporal 
dominion,  you  would  do  a  great  wrong  to  the  Holy  See, 
but  you  would  not  deprive  him  of  one  particle  of  his  Ic^it- 
imate  authority  as  Pope.  They  who  imagine  that  the  foss 
of  the  temporal  principality  would  involve  the  destruction 
of  the  Papacy,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
reckon  without  their  nost  In  the  providence  of  God  the 
Pope  has  become  a  temporal  prince ;  in  the  providence  of 
Ood  he  may  cease  to  be  a  temporal  prinee ;  but  he  will  re- 
main what  he  has  been  from  St  Peter  down  to  Pius  IX., 
now  gloriously  reigninff,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Vice- 

Eirent  of  Gh)d  on  earui.  The  temporal  principality  pves 
m  no  ecclesiastical  power  or  rignt  As  Pope  he  is  all 
without  it,  that  he  is  with  it.  The  depriving  nim  of  it  re- 
leases the  Catholic  from  no  obligation  to  be  in  communion 
with  him,  or  to  obey  him  as  the  chief  of  his  religion. 

Bat  though  the  loss  of  his  temporal  dominion  would  not 
in  the  least  affect  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  PontiiSf,  who 
in  the  Catacombs  as  in  the  ^tican  or  the  Quirinal  would 
be  equally  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Vicegerent  of 
Ood,  yet  it  might  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  his  freedom 
and  independence  in  its  exercise ;  and  for  this  reason  Cath- 
olics defend  it  and  the  enemies  of  the  Papacy  make  war 
against  it  Wnat  effect  it  would  have  in  tnis  respect,  we 
will  not  stop  to  inquire,  for  that  would  lead  us  into  a  dis- 
cussion forei^  to  our  present  purpose.  But  his  entire 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual 
sovereignty  is  the  divine  right  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  the  Church.  The  Church  is  not 
simply  Presbyterian,  or  Episcopal,  but  Apostolic,  that  is 
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to  say.  Papal,  Our  Lord  founded  hig  Charch  on  Peter,  and 
continues  the  Apostolic  power  in  Peter's  successor.  The 
suppression  of  the  Papal  authority  would  be  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Church  herself,  or  her  perversion  from  the 
Church  into  a  sect,  eyen  though  her  rites  and  dogmas  should 
remain  unchanged.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
among  Catholics  as  to  the  best  practical  means  of  securing 
in  the  present  state  of  things  the  Papal  independence,  but 
there  can  be  none  as  to  that  independence  itself,  or  as  to 
the  duty  of  Catholics  to  maintain  it  at  all  hazards.  Nerer 
was  that  independence  more  seriously  threatened  than  now, 
since  the  conversion  of  the  Boman  empire.  Never  was  the 
duty  ,  of  defending  it  more  nrgent,  and  never  was  it  more 
necessary  that  all  loyal  CathoUcs  should  be  on  the  alert  to 
discover  and  defeat  the  machinations  of  the  politicians. 

Mr.  Cayla  fehows  us  very  clearly,  if  the  same  thing  wwe 
not  otherwise  shown,  that  it  is  idle  for  Catholics  to  rel^  for 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Church  on  pobtical 
power  constituted  as  it  now  is  in  France  and  most  other 
continental  states.  He  says  to  us,  contrary  to  his  int^- 
tion,  "put  not  vour  trust  in  princes."  We  do  not  believe 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  is  in  his  intentions  toward  the 
Church  below  the  average  of  Catholic  sovereigns,  and  we 
are  far  from  believing  him  disposed  to  adopt  the  extreme 
policy  Mr.  Cayla  recommends,  but  his  antecedents,  his 
declarations,  his  present  conduct,  all  go  to  prove  that  he 
means  to  be  master  in  his  own  empire,  to  subject  the  clei^ 
to  his  will,  and  compel  the  Pope  to  submit  to  his  policy. 
Having  defeated  Austria  who  had  so  long  domineered 
over  the  Holy  Father  and  subjected  the  cler^  to  her  po- 
lice, he  is  now  determined  to  put  France  in  her  place. 
Without  creating  or  approving  a  formal  schism,  he  will  y^ 
exert  all  his  power,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  Pope  at 
Borne,  or  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  France,  from  of^ng 
any  serious  opposition  to  his  secular  policy. 

This  is  no  more  than  should  have  been  expected  from  the 
first.  We  know  nothing  more  idle  than  to  look  for  an  or- 
thodox Csdsar  who  will  stand  by  the  Holy  Father  and 
maintain  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Church. 
Such  a  Cs^ar  has  never  been  Iroown.  Csesar  may  have 
religious  sensibility,  he  may  even  understand  the  necessity 
of  religion  to  uphold  his  power  and  to  keep  bis  subjects 
loyal  and  submissive ;  but  he  can  never  wish  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Church  in  his  dominions ;  for  if 
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free  and  independent  she  divides  power  with  him,  and  he 
wonld  have  no  divinon  of  power.  He  would  reign  supreme 
and  alone,  a  Qod  on  earth.  He  can  tolerate  no  brother 
near  the  throne,  and  suffer,  if  he  can  help  it,  the  Church  to 
exist  no  farther  than  he  can  use  her  in  tne  interests  of  "his 
government.  This  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  Cassarism, 
whether  called  Christian  or  pagan.  CsBsar  never  can  be 
the  supporter  of  the  freedom  and  indq)endence  of  the  Su- 
preme Pontiff,  for  that  means  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  Church.  He  never  does  wiUingly  and  never  can  sus- 
tain the  Pope  any  farther  than  he  can  use  him.  Hence  the 
fearful  struggles  in  the  Middle  Ages  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor.  The  Pope  would  maintain  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  Cnurch  as  a  spiritual  kingdom  com- 
plete in  harself ;  the  Emperor  would  hav«  no  constituted 
power  or  body  in  his  empire  that  was  independent  of  his 
authority,  and  which  he  could  not  control.  The  Pope 
would  maintain  the  Church  independent;  the  Emperor 
would  subject  her  to  the  political  authority.  Hence  the 
struggle.  Hence  the  inveterate  hostility  in  all  ages  of  the 
Oeesarists  to  the  Papacy. 

We  can  see  no  way  of  guarantying  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Supreme  Pontm,  and  therefore  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  the  Church  in  each  state  so  long 
as  Csesarism  is  suffered  to  stand.  The  fault  is  not  in  the 
man ;  it  is  in  the  s^rstem ;  and  wo  can  never  expect  Csesar 
and  Peter  to  live  m  peace  together.  There  is  no  human 
security  for  religious  freedom,  but  in  making  war  to  the 
Imife  on  Csesarism,  in  whatever  form  or  guise  it  mav  show 
itself.  We  cannot  rely  on  concordats,  for  C»sar  will  either 
not  keep  his  word  imd  execute  them,  or  he  will  struggle  to 
pervert  them  to  instruments  of  tyranny  in  regard  to  his 
subjects.  The  parties  are  not  e^ual ;  the  one  is  armed,  the 
other  is  unarmed*  The  one  wields  the  physical  power  of 
the  state,  Uie  other  wields  only  the  power  of  faith,  which 
in  our  days  is  weak.  Spiritual  censures  are  despised,  and 
the  Popes  can  no  longer  combine  a  political  force  sufficient 
to  compel  the  perjured  prince  to  seep  his  engagements. 
We  can  succeed  only  by  limiting  the  power  of  govern- 
ment, b^  establishing  a  free  ^vemment,  which  guaranties 
the  political  equality  of  the  citizens,  and  secures  in  the  gen- 
end  freedom  of  the  citizen  the  fireedom  of  religion,  as  is 
done  in  our  own  country.  This  we  believe  is  the  only 
practicable  way  of  ftttaining  adequate  guaranties  for  tm 
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freedom  and  independence  of  the  Church.  We  must  labor 
BO  to  conetitute  the  state  that  every  man  shall  have  recog- 
nized by  the  constitution,  as  one  of  the  inherent  and  inde- 
feasible rights  of  the  citizen,  the  right  to  worship  God  ac- 
coi*ding  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  This  right 
of  conscience  implies  full  and  entire  freedom  of  the  Church 
in  the  state,  and  can  be  infringed  only  by  those  acts  which 
would  infringe  the  recognized  rights  of  all  citizens  whether 
Catholic  or  non-Catholic 

The  political  liberty  we  demand  is,  even  in  reference  to 
the  temporal  order  itself,  a  great  good  and  worth  struggling 
for ;  but  at  our  age,  after  having  fought  so  many  batues  for 
it,  undergone  so  many  defeats,  encountered  so  many  dis^ 
couragements,  experienced  so  many  disappointments,  and 
seen  so  many  brilUant  hopes  vanish,  we  should  not  continue 
the  struggle  were  we  not  profoundly  convinced  that  it  is  nec- 
essary as  the  condition  of  securing  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  religion.  The  body  is  of  little  account ;  it 
will  soon  be  dust,  and  whether  it  suffers  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less,  whether  it  smarts  under  the  lash  of  a  taskmaster, 
or  wastes  away  under  disease,  is  a  matter  in  itself  worthy 
of  no  serious  consideration,  certainly  of  no  serious  strug- 
gle to  one  who,  at  farthest,  must  soon  bid  adieu  to  this 
world  and  all  its  interests.  But  the  liberty  of  the  mind, 
the  liberty  of  the  soul,  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  liberty 
of  religion  is  a  good  one  is  never  too  old  to  struggle  for, 
and  which  is  cheaplv  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  dun- 
geon, the  stake,  or  the  scaffold.  It  is  the  sum  of  all  liberty, 
and  is  a  good  which  one  may  carry  with  him  into  that  lue 
which  never  dies.  We  ask  political  freedom,  we  ask  polit- 
ical guaranties  of  the  rights  of  men,  because  we  ask  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  the  full  freedom  and  independence 
of  our  religion.  We  ask  not  freedom  to  oppress  the  con- 
sciences of  others,  but  freedom  to  follow  our  own,  and  thia 
freedom  we  think  can  be  secured  by  founding  the  state  on 
equal  rights,  and  making  the  liberty  of  religion  the  political 
right  of  the  citizen. 


^e  know  perfectly  well  that  such  a  rSgime  gives  the 
Church  no  advantage  before  the  state  over  the  sects.  She 
and  they  wiU  stand  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  before 


them  to  recognize  her  authority,  and  they  cannot  use  it  to 
force  her  children  to  renounce  their  spiritual  mother,  and 
accept  their  heresy.   But  this  is  only  in  accordance  with 


She  cannot  use  the  state  to  force 
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the  general  order  of  ProvideDce.  Our  Loi-d  proffers  his 
grace  to  all,  but  he  forces  no  one  to  accept  it.  We  arraign 
not  the  past ;  "  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 
"We  pronounce  no  iudgment  on  the  abstract  rights  either  of 
the  Church  or  of  the  state.  We  ask  not  what  has  been,  nor 
what  would  be,  if  all  rights  could  be  practically  asserted 
and  carried  out.  We  look  only  at  what  is  practicable,  men 
being  as  they  are,  and  the  world  as  it  is.  Whatever  heated 
disciples,  who  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of, 
or  old  men,  oppressed  by  their  memories,  may  demand, 
we  are  persuaded  that  we  can  secure  fireedora  for  the 
Church  only  by  conceding  equal  freedom  to  the  sects. 
We  can  secure  liberty  for  truth  only  by  conceding  lib- 
erty for  error,  liberty  for  good  only  with  liberty  for  evil. 
This  is  all  the  world  will  concede,  and  with  this  we  must 
be  content. 

With  this  we  for  ourselves  are  content.  We  have  con- 
tidence  in  truth,  and  certain  of  having  the  truth,  we  fear 
nothing  from  the  free  and  open  encounter  with  error.  We 
do  not  want  the  state  to  bind  and  gag  our  adversaries,  or  to 
dispatch  them  for  us.  We  want  no  advantage  over  them 
but  what  we  have  in  the  intrinsic  superiority  <m  our  religion, 
and  in  this  we  are  true  to  the  spirit  of  our  Church,  who  asks 
for  her  celestial  Spouse  only  free  and  willing  servants,  who 
serve  him  from  cnoice,  from  love,  not  from  servile  fear  or 
compulsion.  The  officiousness  of  civil  government  and  half 
pagan  disciples  insisting  on  the  legislation  of  ancient  Kome 
where  the  two  powers  were  unit^,  not  separated  as  under 
the  Christian  law,  has  always  embarrassed  her,  obscured 
her  spiritual  loveliness,  and  raised  her  up  innumerable  ene- 
mies. K  it  had  comported  with  the  designs  of  our  Lord  to 
have  used  force  to  compress  error  or  to  advance  truth,  it 
would  have  cost  him  nothing  to  have  suppressed  at  once 
all  error,  and  left  truth  no  enemy  to  grapple  with.  Nay, 
he  could  have  prevented  all  error,  all  sin,  all  evil.  But  it 
pleased  him  to  create  man  with  free  will,  and  it  pleases  him 
m  his  government  of  man  to  respect  that  free  will.  He 
leavee  man  the  liberty  of  error,  the  liberty  of  evil,  otherwise 
there  would  be  no  error,  no  evil  in  the  world.  The  state  is 
bound  to  suppress  and  punish  violence,  and  maintain  peace 
and  equality  of  rights,  and  when  it  does  so  much,  it  prob- 
ably does  aU  that  can  be  of  any  real  service  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  religion.  All  the  Church  needs  to  command  intel- 
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li^nce,  and  to  win  Bouls  to  Chriet,  is  an  open  field  and  fair 
play.  If  yon  will  neither  gag  nor  bind  her,  she  asks  not 
that  you  gag  or  bind  her  adversaries.  F^nelon,  when  he 
went  on  his  mission  to  the  Hngnenots,  stipulated  that  the 
dragoons  of  the  king  should  be  withdrawn,  and  no  force  be 
usea  or  displayed.  The  Church  is  stronger  in  her  simple 
vestments,  armed  only  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  than 
when  clad  in  the  armor  and  armed  with  the  sword  and 
lance  of  Ccesar.  When  the  stripling  David  went  forth  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  Goliath  who  had  defied  the  armies 
of  Israel,  he  refused  the  sword  and  armor  of  Saul,  and  ad- 
vanced in  his  simple  shepherd's  garb,  with  a  shepherd's 
sling  and  five  smooth  stones  from  the  brook ;  so  goes  clothed 
and  armed  the  champion  of  truth  to  do  battle  with  the  giant 
Error.  He  wants  not  the  incumbrance  of  Saul's  armor. 
He  takes  nothing  from  the  kin^.  With  his  sling  and  smooth 
stone  he  smites  tne  giant  on  his  head,  and  fells  him  to  the 
earth. 

The  gi*eat  fault  with  us  all  is  our  want  of  confidence  in 
truth.  We  feel  that  truth  is  an  infant  that  cannot  stand 
alone,  or  a  child  not  to  be  trusted  to  itself.  We  must 
swathe  it,  hold  it  up,  and  lead  it.  We  fear  it  cannot  sus- 
tain itself,  much  less  sustain  us.  We  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
error.  But  we  should  know  that  truth,  and  that  only  truth 
can  stand  alone,  and  that  truth  and  onlv  truth  can  sustain 
itself  or  sustain  us.  Truth  is  great  ai)a  will  prevail.  Of 
all  things  truth  is  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  prolific. 
He  who  has  the  truth  and  dare  trust  it,  dare  confide  himself 
without  reserve  to  it,  is  omnipotent,  and  no  power  on  earth 
or  in  hell  can  stand  a^inst  him.  Never  yet  was  a  true 
word  honestly  spoken  that  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  ab- 
sorbed as  water  in  the  sand.  God  himself  tells  us  his 
word  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereunto  he  sends  it,  for 
his  word  is  trutn.  The  truth  honestly  spoken  is  sure  to 
reach  some  heart,  to  germinate,  and  in  its  season  to  bear 
fruit.  Let  us  then  have  confidence  in  truth,  and  never 
fear  that  truth  can  b^  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open 
encounter  with  error.  All  heaven  and  all  that  is  good  and 
powerful  on  earth  fight  with  it,  and  for  ity  and  render  it  in- 
vincible. If  ever  truth  fails  to  ride  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer,  it  is  because  she  is  bound  in  the  house  of  her 
friends,  or  held  back  by  their  untimely  fears  and  miserable 
cowardice. 

We  have,  then,  no  wish  to  see  our  Church  using  the  state 
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to  snpprees  dissent,  and  to  force  a  nniformity  which  has  no 
founaation  in  conviction  and  affection.  We  believe  that 
for  the  civil  government  in  our  days  to  do  more  for  her 
than  to  maintain  her  simple  freedom  to  teach  and  govern 
according  to  her  own  doctrines  and  laws  those  who  are  will- 
ing memoers  of  her  commnnion,  wonld  be  to  do  little  good 
and  immense  harm.  Deprive  error  of  all  power  to  use  the 
state  against  her,  and  she  can  well  consent  to  forego  all 
power  to  use  the  state  against  it.  Let  her  and  the  sects 
stand  on  the  same  footing  before  the  state.  Let  the  state 
recognize  as  before  herself  the  equal  rights  of  her  and  them, 
and  protect  those  rights  simply  as  included  in  the  equal 
political  rights  of  the  citizen,  which  are  regarded  as  anterior 
to  the  state,  and  which  the  state  is  instituted  to  protect  and 
defend  under  the  name  of  liberty.  Under  such  an  order 
the  Church  can  live  and  flourish,  and  better  than  under  a 
government  which  professes  to  favor  her,  and  which  is  snre 
to  demand  a  liberal  cession  of  her  liberty  as  the  price  of  the 
favor  it  extends  to  her.  But  this  order  can  be  realized  only 
where  political  liberty  is  recognized  and  constitutionally 
guarantied.  Hence  the  reason  why  we  wage  such  unre- 
lenting war  against  Csesarism,  against  all  the  unmixed  forms 
of  government,  and  contend  wim  what  strength  and  ability 
GcS  ^ves  us  for  political  liberty,  or  what  m  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  called  "self-government." 

Mr.  Oayla's  pamphlet  shows  us  the  danger  the  Church 
always  has  to  apprehend  from  CsBsarism, — dangers  in  part 
averted  in  the  Middle  Ages,  because  the  Pope  was  then  the 
chief  of  the  political  world,  and  could  form  political  com- 
binations suiiicient  to  hold  Ceesar  in  check.  But  that  is 
now  no  longer  practicable,  for  no  political  combinations 
can  now  bo  ferraed  for  defending  the  rights  or  interests  of 
the  Church.  We  hope  the  pamphlet  will  open  the  eyes  of 
our  European  oicwrantiatiy  and  recall  the  idolaters  of  Caesar, 
or  those  Catholics  who  have  been  so  ready  to  throw  both 
Church  and  state  under  his  feet,  to  a  sense  of  their  dignity 
as  men,  and  of  their  duty  as  Christians.  If  it  have  such  a 
tendency,  it  will  have  rendered  to  society  civil  and  religions 
far  greater  service  than  the  author  dreamed  of  rendering. 
There  are  people  who  will  not  regard  the  good,  till  alarmed 
by  the  evil  of  its  absence.  The  Spartans  taught  their  sons 
temperance  by  exhibiting  before  tnem  the  disgusting  spec- 
tacle of  their  drunken  slaves.  Mr.  Oayla's  pamphlet  may 
peHbrm  a  similar  service  for  the  incense-burners  to  Csesar, 
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and  lead  them  to  appreciate  the  benefits  and  necessity  of 

Eolitical  freedom.  If  so,  the  slave  will  have  performed  per- 
aps  the  beet  service  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  hidf  gain 
the  forgiveness  of  those  whose  sense  of  jiistice  and  decency 
he  has  outraged. 


Aet.  in. — Lectures  on  the  Eai'iy  History  of-  Christianity 
in  Enghmd^  with  Sermons  delivered  on  several  occasions. 
By  Thomas  Wintheop  Gorr,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bector  of  St, 
Paul's  Church,  Troy,  N.  T.  New  York  :  Daniel  Dana, 
Jr.    1859.    12mo.  pp.334. 

Wb  are  among  those  who  have  always  appreciated  the 
difficult  position  of  Episcopalians  who  may  oe  called  upon 
to  defend  their  religion  against  keen  and  pressing  opposi- 
tion. If  a  Protestant  attacks  them,  they  are  forced  to  stand 
upon  Catholic  ground  or  fail  to  make  good  their  defence  ; 
and  if  a  Cathouc  attacks  them,  thev  are  compelled  to  take 
Protestant  ground  in  order  to  meet  nis  objections  with  any 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  reply.  The  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  have  bitter  cause  to  complain  of  the  political  and 
social  tyranny  under  which  they  nave  been  ground  down 
for  three  centuries  in  the  name  of  the  established  religion, 
and  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  its  ministers ;  but  in  this 
country  we  have  had  no  reason  to  accuse  the  Epieco- 
palians  as  a  body  of  persecution,  nor  even  of  an  unkind 
or  unfair  spirit,  since  the  epoch  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence. Although  wealthv,  as  a  general  thing  their  in- 
fluence has  not  been  lent  to  the  rich  against  the  poor,  or  to 
the  strong  against  the  weak. 

They  have  not  accomplished  as  much  in  favor  of  the  arts 
in  their  church  buildings  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  means,  but  the  material  effect  of  their  worship, 
whether  in  the  expensive  temples  of  the  large  city  or  m 
the  pleasant  little  chapels  and  parsonages  of  the  country 
town  and  village,  is  to  promote  neatness,  comfort,  and  or- 
der. Our  priests  will  be  found  always  willing  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  kindness  and  charity  which  are  so  common 
among  the  Episcopalians,  and  those  who  know  them  more 
closely  are  well  aware  now  many  of  them  lead  spotless 
lives,  and  are  truly  pious  (we  ask  pardon  for  the  phrase)  in 
their  own  way.    As  a  body  too  they  have  always  pro- 
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claimed  among  the  Protestant  sects  the  troth  of  a  divinely- 
established  Church,  as  the  Jews  proclaimed  among  all  na- 
tions the  unity  of  God.  For  the  present  they  are  puzzled  to 
discover  where  the  troe  Church  is,  yet  they  look  for  it  ear- 
'^^tly  in  every  direction  except  the  one  in  which  they  would 
^  8ure  to  find  it. 

Dr.  Coitus  lectures,  which  fill  half  the  volume  cited  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  we  purpose  reviewing, 
^ere  composed  to  tranquillize  the  conscience  of  any  mem- 
^|B  of  his  church  who  miffht  feel  dissatisfied  with  their 
'^'igious  condition  and  look  for  something  better  in  the  di- 
'^[tion  of  Rome.   They  are  manly  in  their  tone,  pleasantly 
^'tten,  and  must  have  been  quite  interesting  to  a  friendly 
?Qdience  when  delivered  by  the  living  voice.   The  volume 
^  entirely  free  from  those  charges  ot  immorality  and  cor- 
fpption  which  are  so  painfully  frequent  in  works  against 
^«^e  Church,  and  which  lead  an  observant  reader  to  form  a 
ij^^  Immble  opinion  of  many  of  their  authors.   The  lect- 
^jj^^    seems  to  be  a  man  who  is  innocent  in  his  own 
tlj^^ghts  and  actions,  and  is  therefore  not  prone  to  suspect 
Ij^^  <icnduct  of  his  neighbors.    We  must  say  of  the  Doctor, 
^^ver,  that  he  has  a  temper  of  his  own.    He  does  not 
^^^^w  to  cherish  anv  unchristian  hatred  toward  the  Pope 
^7^^  liis  friends,  but  he  is  nettled  and  stung  by  what  he  is 
a:^^^^  to  consider  the  outrageous  pretensions  of  Rome, 
^i!^  -^^pbraids  us  with  the  unaccountable  absurdities  which 

*  been  told  we  implicitly  believe  in,  he  hates  despot- 
^J^,  superstition,  and  treachery,  and  is  so  indignant  at  our 

%vopposed  love  for  these  things,  that  he  scolds  us  and  calls 
OS  names  pretty  freely  all  t&ough  his  book.    His  error  is 
the  old  and  constantly-recurring  one  of  mistaking  for  the 
Church  of  Ood  the  temporal  interests  and  human  passions 
with  which  her  enemies,  and  sometimes,  alas !  her  friends 
have  chosen  to  identify  her. 
The  pages  of  the  lectures  are  rich  in  foot-notes  from  an 
7/nmense  variety  of  controversial  works,  which  the  student 
will  readily  discern  are  quoted  at  second,  third,  and  fourth 
hBiid.  They  prove  very  clearly  that  our  author  has  studied 
aa  only  through  our  enemies,  and  that  although  he  has  read 

*  ^K^^  deal  about  "  Popery,"  he  knows  very  little  of  Cath- 
o/icitj^^  He  calls  us  to  the  foot-note  in  the  midst  of  a  grave 
^'^^j^^don,  and  sends  us  in  the  most  amusing  manner  for 
'VP^'^^iities  on  points  of  Catholic  teaching  and  history  to 

^    Scotch  romancer,  Bower,  On  the  Popes^  to  Fra  Paolo 
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Sarpi,  to  notorioos  Jansenists  and  radical  infidelsy  to  rabid 
old-fashioned  Protestant  polemics,  including  Barlow's  jBru- 
turn  Eulmen,  Lathbury's  State  of  Popery  and  Jesuitism  in 
Ekfflandy  Trautmansdorf  On  Toleration^  and  somebody  else 
on  Eoxes  and  Firebramds.  ^ 

We  shall  try  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  our  author's  ar- 
gument against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  favor  of 
Episcopalianism,  disineumberin^  it  of  the  endless  flings  at 
popery,  the  Jesuits,  the  In(juisition,  John  Henry  Newman, 
Bomish  superstition,  &c.,  m  which  he  indulges  as  he  pro- 
ceeds on  tne  slightest  opportunity,  and  at  the  shortest 
notice. 

His  object  is  to  establish  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
Episcopalian  denomination  in  the  United  States  of  which 
he  is  a  minister  and  the  Christian  Church  founded  by  our 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  in  Jerusalem.  He  does  not  limit 
himself  to  the  assertion  of  the  Apostolic  succession  of  Epis- 
copal ministers,  and  in  fact  he  lays  so  little  stress  upon 
this  consideration  that  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  deems 
such  succession  essential  or  not. 

He  endeavors  to  make  out  a  continuity  of  inheritance,  so 
to  speak,  showing  that  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Britain  as  early  as  it  was  into  Italy,  and  there  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  that  the  later  Christian  people  of  Britain 
received  the  observances  and  customs  of  their  religious  dis- 
cipline from  the  primitive  ages,  and  thus  lived  on  obeying 
their  pastors,  worshipping  in  their  temples,  and  reading  their 
Bibles  as  Episcopalians  ao  now,  until  Saxon  invaders,  Ital* 
ian  monks,  and  Papal  innovations  disturbed  and  finally  de- 
stroyed the  British  Church.  This  continuity  of  Christian 
life,  gushing  forth  from  the  Apostolic  era  and  flowing  on  in 
an  unbroken  stream  through  long  and  happy  ages  to  the 
epoch  when  it  was  rudely  broken  and  scattered  by  Greg- 
ory and  Augustine,  kept  on,  our  author  avers,  without  any 
assistance  irom  Rome.  Any  thing  like  a  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  supremacy  over  other 
Churches  was  unheard  of  amon^  the  Christians  of  Britain 
for  ages ;  when  mooted  in  later  times  it  was  at  first  ignored, 
and  then  rejected  with  scorn  and  contempt.  They  were  in 
this  respect  like  the  Episcopalians,  that  they  repudiated 
many  things  which  Roman  Catholics  believe,  but  were  con- 
sistently inflexible  above  all  things  in  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  the  Pap^  See.  But  we  must  let 
our  author  speak  for  himself: 
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**  Such  an  episcopacy  as  the  Pope's  (an  imperial  and  oecumenical 
^!pntificate)  when  presented  to  the  view  of  the  bishops  of  the  an- 
1^^*^  t  Chnrch  of  Britain  was,  as  you  saw  by  their  reply  to  Angustine 
^    Council,  a  perfect  novelty  and  a  completely  inadmissible  innova- 
U^**-      They  protested  against  it,  and  repudiated  it  with  unbending, 
^^i^uerable  aversion.    They  disowned  it  amid  anathemas  and 
tj^'^^^t.s  of  the  direst  vengeance,  and  this  may  satisfy  you  that  while 
Ancient  British  Christians  were  as  decided  Episcopalians  as 
^*^^tves,  they  were  just  as  decided  opponents  as  ourselves  of  the 
^^^^W'chical  or,  rather,  imperial  episcopacy  of  the  popedom,  which 
t;|^  ^^i^  all  authority  tend  to  and  end  in  a  single  point  of  concentra- 
•      You  could  not  have  a  more  striking  proof  than  this  that  thev 
ai^^^  ^hat  we  now  call  Protestants ;  for  they  dissented,  and  resisted, 
^4^^^   ^belled,  and  confronted  all  sorts  of  curses,  the  moment  that 
to  which  is  the  very  corner-stone  of  popery,  was  presented  openly 

Of^^^V^eir  inspection  and  nrged  upon  their  allowance,  nay,  forced 
«^^^their  allegiance. 

^trhis  supremacy  our  British  forefathers  resisted  as  completely 
J^'^:^^  ms  energetically  as  their  children  of  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
*  ^^'^^^^  ^   And  there,  to  a  theologian,  I  might  leave  the  subject  of  the 
^^^^^ng  nolikcness  of  the  ancient  Britbh  Church  to  popery,  and 
popery  most  loves,  most  assiduously  maintains,  most  mflexiblv 
^^^\js  forward,  as  a  test,  as  a  rule  of  ecclesiastical  fealty.    But  such 
^Veatment  of  a  subject  will  not  satisfy  a  promiscuous  audience,  and 
X  must  therefore  go  on  to  show  that,  not  only  in  ike  grandest  point 
of  all,  but  in  subsidiary  ones  also,  our  British  forefathers  by  no 
means  built  uptheir  Church  after  the  style  of  Roman  architecture. 
.    .    .    .    They,"  (the  historical  points  dwelt  upon  by  the  lect- 
urer,) "  show  how  thoroughly  the  ancient  British  Church  (so  to 
speak)  duresemhled  the  Roman  ;  and  what  a  slavish  subjection  to 
Itself  the  Roman  Church  insisted  on  even  at  that  comparatively 
««riy  ^Ky:'— Lecture  iv.,  pp.  107-111. 

W^e  believe  that  we  have  stated  fairly  our  author's  line  of 
A'Srurnent,  and  the  conclasion  which  he  desires  bis  hearers 
to  draw  from  it.    In  quoting  his  fourth  lecture,  we  have 
omitt^^  poitions  of  it  in  which  he  labors  to  prove  that  the 
doctt^  ne  of  the  snpremacj  of  the  Pope  is  a  cardinal  point 
jf^ittk  Catholic  theologians.   There  is  no  necessity  for  insist- 
^pon  this,  since  we  fully  admit  it,  and  we  Know  of  no 
^^J^  in  which  an  Episcopalian  can  become  a  Catholic  unless 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  Bishop  of  Home  is  the 
aTio<5je^r  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Vicar  of  J  esus  Christ  upon 
No  one  is  a  Catholic  who  does  not  admit  his  pri- 
MttG^^  r)ot  of  honor  merely,  but  of  authority  and  jurisdic- 
^v'er  the  whole  Church.    We  are  not  bound,  however. 
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by  our  faith  to  admit  that  he  has  the  power  to  rule  mankind 
in  matters  of  worldly  interest  wliich  belong  purely  to  the 
temporal  order,  and  therefore  we  are  falsely  accused  by  Dr. 
Coit  of  upholding  despotism, 

Nor  do  we  mamtain  that  the  Pope  as  visible  head  of  the 
Church  upon  earth  is  ever  separatea  from  the  Church,  or  acts 
outside  of  her  or  against  her,  and  we  are  therefore  wrong- 
fully accused  of  npholding  Papal  usurpation  in  matters  of  a 
spiritual  nature.  The  Church  is  a  living  organism ;  and  we 
teach  that  while  a  body  cannot  live  if  it  is  deprived  of  its 
head,  so  also  a  head  cannot  be  a  living  head  which  has  no 
body  attached  to  it.  The  promise  of  our  Lord,  that  he 
would  abide  with  his  Church  forever,  binds  him  to  take 
care  of  its  head  as  well  as  of  its  members,  and  to  ensure 
rightful  direction  on  the  one  hand  and  due  obedience  on 
the  other.  We  object  to  the  Protestant  fashion  of  making 
us  speak  of  our  Chief  Pastor  as  if  he  were  or  could  be  sep- 
arated from  the  Church,  or  as  if  his  authority  were  different 
from  or  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It  is  the 
same  authority  having  for  its  source  and  guide  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  abides  forever  with  the  Church,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  head  of  the  Church  and  with  all  the  members 
that  remain  in  living  communion  with  their  head.  We 
cannot  allow  the  divinely-appointed  and  commissioned 
Chief  Pastor  of  the  Church"  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
mere  spokesman  or  representative;  but  while  we  protest 
against  the  Church  being  spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  collec- 
tion of  scattered  members  without  a  head,  we  also  object  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  being  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  an  iso 
lated  head  without  members.  We  can  no  more  see  the 
practical  use  of  a  bodiless  head  than  we  can  of  a  headless 
Dody. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  examine  our  author's  chain  of 
continuity,  the  links  of  which  begin  at  Jerusalem  and 
reach,  as  he  fondly  supposes,  to  St.  Paul's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Troy,  of  which  he  is  the  popular  rec- 
tor. 

We  meet  with  a  diflBculty  in  Dr.  Coit's  argument  at  a 
very  early  sta^  of  proceedings.  He  starts  from  the  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem,  out  he  has  not  remembered  to  disprove 
the  Catholic  article  of  belief  that  the  Church  which  made 
them  Christians  is,  by  its  very  design  and  institution,  a 
Church  having  a  visible  head  upon  earth.  There  was  no 
one  among  the  Clu-istians  of  Jerusalem  who  was  not  in- 
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formed  of  the  fact  that  our  Lord  had  singled  out  St.  Peter 
from  his  other  Apostles,  had  prayed  that  his  faith  might 
not  fail,  had  told  him  to  confirm  his  brethren,  had  appointed 
him  the  bearer  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
had  given  him  the  express  power  to  feed  the  sheep  of  the 
divine  fold  as  well  as  tne  lambs.  Before  speaking  of  what 
others  received  from  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,  we  must 
determine  what  they  themselves  received  from  tlie  founders 
of  the  first  Christian  congregation.  Among  the  truths  they 
received  was  that  of  the  primacy  of  Peter  over  the  Apos- 
tolic College,  and  over  all  other  Pastors  of  the  Church. 

There  is  another  primeval  diflSculty  in  the  way,  furaished 
by  the  necessary  condition  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  on 
the  day  when  the  first  Christian  was  baptized  by  the  Apos- 
tles. It  is,  as  Dr.  Coit  must  admit,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Church  was  full  and  complete  although  not  one  word 
of  the  New  Testament  had  been  written.  The  believers  at 
Jerusalem  were  not  yet  called  Christians,  but  they  were 
Catholics,  for  the  Apostles  had  taught  them  to  say  that  they 
believed  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 

Now  let  us  place  the  Doctor,  who  glories  in  being  a 
Protestant,  in  the  presence  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  what  will  he  say  in  defence  of  his  belief  that  the 
Scriptures  and  not  the  authority  of  the  Church  are  the 
Christian  rule  of  faith?  We  speak  of  the  Gospels  of  course 
as  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  not  merely  as  a  credible 
liistorical  account  of  the  life  and  times  of  our  Lord.  People 
in  Jerusalem  embraced  the  faith,  lived  perfect  lives  for 
years,  and  died  martyrs  for  the  faith,  who  nad  never  read  a 
word  of  the  New  Testament.    People  were  bom  of  baptized 

Earents,  and  grew  up  to  be  old  men  and  women,  ana  died 
efore  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  some  of  the  Epistles,  and  the 
Book  of  Revelations  were  written. 

"When  the  Christian  Scriptures  were  written,  they  were 
the  work  of  the  Apostles  and '  others  whom  the  Apostles 
had  associated  with  themselves,  such  as  the  Evangelists 
Luke  and  Mark.   Those  who  had  authority  to  write  had 
certainly  the  authority  to  explain  what  they  had  written. 
The  authority  of  the  Church,  then,  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  Testament,  which  is  merely  a  record — although  an 
inspired  one— of  what  we  already  knew  and  believed  before 
it  was  written.    I&  Dr.  Coit  prepared  to  admit  Church  au- 
thority in  this  sense,  excludmg  as  it  does  the  Protestant 
right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy 
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Writ?  If  he  admits  it  he  is  no  Protestant,  and  if  he  deniee 
it  he  is  no  heir  to  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 

But  let  us  go  on  with  our  author,  and,  leavinff  Jerusalem, 
consider  Christianity  at  a  later  day,  when  its  fight  had  al- 
ready become  diffused  abroad  over  the  East. 

We  find  the  Apostles  and  the  Bishops  whom  they  had 
appointed  placed  at  the  head  of  flourishing  Churches.  Saul 
of  Tarsus  had  been  converted,  and  had  travelled  over  Judsea 
and  Greece,  leaving  everywhere  behind  him  the  example  of 
his  virtues  and  the  fruits  of  his  Apostolic  zeal.  The  Church 
had  be^un  to  become  acquainted  with  that  bitter  opposi- 
tion which  was  to  follow  her  for  long  centuries  of  heroic 
suffering,  during  which  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  still  the 
seed  of  Christians,  and  the  hatred  of  men  called  forth  the 
manifestation  of  unceasing  love  on  the  part  of  her  heavenly 
Spouse.  The  Christian  Scriptures  were  now  all  written, 
and  learned  and  holy  men  oegan  to  study  and  interpret 
them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  refuta- 
tion of  such  as  dared  to  mingle  Jewish  superstitions  or 
heathenish  errors  with  the  traditions  first  received  from  the 
founders  of  the  Church.  And  jret,  while  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  daily  increase  of  the  followers 
of  the  Crucified  were  facts  of  grand  and  luminous  propor- 
tions in  the  East,  the  little  Patriarchate  founded  by  St.  Peter 
or  some  one  else  on  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Tiber  was  a 
matter,  our  author  assures  ua,  which  but  few  knew  or  cared 
about  among  the  daily-spreading  crowds  of  the  faithful. 
He  names  various  epochs,  some  very  early  and  others  later 
in  Church  history,  when  Christianity  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Britain.  One  fact,  however,  he  insists  upon 
strenuously  throughout,  namely,  that  by  whomsoever  intro- 
duced, it  certainly  came  not  from  Bome,  nor  through  her 
influence  or  agency. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  prove  that  Britain  owed  the 
faith  to  Rome,  or  to  settle  tte  time  when  she  first  received 
it.  Our  author  would  be  willing,  we  presume,  to  admit 
that,  at  what  time  soever  she  became  Christian,  her  faith 
was  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith  of  the  Church 
which  Christ  established.  This  iuith,  we  maintain,  was  not 
the  same  as  that  now  held  and  professed  by  the  Episcopa- 
lians. Christians  of  the  Churches  founded  by  the  Apostles 
believed  certain  things  which  the  Episcopalians  reject,  even 
if  they  rejected  not  certain  things  which  the  Episcopalians 
believe.   These  things,  moreover,  are  matters  essential  to 
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salvation :  snch  as  dogmas  of  faith  and  discipline  of  Apos- 
tolic institution. 

Bat  apart  from  this,  whjr  is  the  author  so  anxious  to  show 
that  Britain  did  not  receive  its  faith  from  Bome  even  at 
that  early  period?  Bome  was  certainly  an  Apostolic 
Church.  He  does  not  deny  that  St.  Peter  was  there,  or 
that  St.  Paul  was  there,  and  there  was  certainly  no  cor- 
ruption as  yet  in  the  doctrines  or  practices  of  the  Boman 
Church.  He  evidently  feels  that  it*  ne  admits  that  the  faith 
went  from  Bome  to  Britain  at  any  period,  he  cannot  escape 
the  conclusion  that  the  dogma  of  the  primacy  of  the 
Boman  Pontiff  went  with  it.  He  does  not  however  avoid 
the  difficulty  by  merely  getting  the  inheritance  of  the  faith 
for  the  Britons  from  some  other  geographical  point  besides 
Bome.  It  is  easy  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  Bishops  of 
Asia,  of  Gaul,  and  of  Spain,  as  well  as  those  of  Italy,  believed 
in  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  in  other  articles  of 
faith  wnich  the  Episcopalians  deny.  Wo  are  not  writing  a 
treatise  on  the  Primacy,  and  shall  therefore  refer  our  read- 
ers to  the  many  works  which  treat  of  the  subject  ex  pro- 
fesso^t  aiid  pass  on  to  consider,  in  connection  with  it,  a 
single  point  of  historical  interest  earnestly  dwelt  upon  by 
our  autnor. 

The  Greek  Church  is  referred  to  as  being  undoubtedly 
favorable  to  the  position  of  Episcopalians,  and  just  as  un- 
doubtedlv  opposed  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
history  snows  that  in  all  cases  of  inquiry,  doubt,  or  dispute, 
the  doctrine  held  by  the  Church  of  Bome  was  that  which 
came,  sooner  or  later,  to  prevail  among  the  majority  of 
Christians.  In  all  cases  of  solemn  and  official  investigation 
concerning  affairs  of  the  Greek  Church,  whether  that  mves- 
tigation  was  conducted  by  a  General  Council,  or  by  some 
other  synod,  the  proceedings  of  which  were  afterward  rati- 
fied by  the  whole  Church,  the  stand  previously  taken  by 
the  Boman  Pontiff  was  found  to  have  been  right.  He 
never  yielded  or  changed  where  doctrine  or  Apostolic  dis- 
cipline was  in  question,  but  all  others  invariably  gave  up 
their  opinions  or  altered  them  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  witn 
his  decision.  Any  parties  opposing  such  decision  came 
sooner  or  later  to  be  classed  as  heretics  by  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  fell  out  of  the  regular  line  of  inheritance  of 
Apostolic  faith  and  tradition,  just  as  the  Episcopalians  have 
done  in  the  face  of  the  Western  Church. 

The  faith  received  from  the  Apostles  has  been  preserved 
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by  the  Eoman  Pontiffs  faithfully  from  the  beginning  both 
ill  the  East  and  in  the  West.  *We  know  when  opposition 
TO  thein  occurred.  We  can  tell  the  names  of  the  opponents. 
We  can  state  the  time  when  they  lived,  and  the  novel  doc- 
trines which  they  broached,  and  the  day  when  they  were 
publicly  anathematized  by  the  Church  under  the  guidance 
of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  Before  the  innovators  made 
their  appearance,  the  Eastern  Christians  remained  in  union 
with  the  Boman  Church  on  the  points  contested,  and  during 
the  excitement  of  the  innovations  they  continued  in  the 
same  union  and  did  not  'follow  those  who  fell  away,  and 
after  the  innovation  and  the  innovatoris  had  passed  away, 
the  line  of  tradition  was  preserved  in  the  East,  as  in  the 
West,  down  to  the  Council  of  Florence  in  spite  of  Photius, 
and  to  that  of  Trent  in  spite  of  Luther;  and  there  are  still, 
as  there  ever  have  been,  Greek  bishops,  and  priests,  and 
churches  united  to  Rome  as  the  common  centre  of  faith 
and  authority. 

Dr.  Coit  unwittingly  betrays  the  weakness  of  his  cause 
when  he  exclaims :  "  If  the  Protestant  East  could  unite 
with  the  Protestant  West  and  utter  a  harmonious  voice, 
Popery  would  be  left  to  an  insiffnificance  which  none 
would  be  poor  enough  to  honor."  np.  32.)  But  this  union 
has  never  oeen,  nor  is  it  likely  to  take  place,  and  this,  too, 
while  the  Catholic  East  and  the  Catholic  West  have  been 
always  and  are  still  united  under  the  primacy  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See.  The  only  possible  endorsement  that  the  East  can 
give  Episcopalianism  is  the  names  of  sectarians  condemned 
as  guilty  of  neresy  and  schism  by  the  One  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  position  more 
fully,  let  us  for  a  moment  recall  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
Councils  as  the  most  public  occasions  of  display  on  the  part 
of  Eastern  Catholicity,  of  submission  to  the  Roman  Pontiff 
and  harmony  of  action  with  him  in  upholding  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  traditions,  and  condemning  the  "  Protestantism  of 
the  East."  We  will  mention  them  briefly  in  the  order  of 
time. 

1st  General  Council  held  at  Nice,  A.  D.  326,  presided 
over  by  the  Legates  of  Pope  Sylvester,  the  Bishop  Osius, 
and  the  Priests  Vitus  and  Vincent,  who  signed  before  all 
the  Bishops ;  aflirmed  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  consubstan- 
tial  with  the  Father ;  condemned  Arius. 

2d  General  Council  held  at  Constantinople,  881,  con- 
vened by  letters  of  Pope  Daraasus,  who  held  a  council 
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at  Borne  at  its  close  and  solemnly  ratified  its  decrees.  It 
defended  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  anathematized 
the  heresy  of  the  Macedonians. 

3d  General  Council  at  Ephesns,  431,  presided  over  by 
St.  Cyril,  as  Legate  of  Pope  Celestine,  condemned  Nesto- 
rius,  who  dividra  Christ  into  two  persons.  It  also  recog- 
nized the  blessed  Virffin  as  Mother  of  God. 

4th  General  Council,  at  Chalcedon,  461,  presided  over  by 
Pascasinus,  Bishop  of  Lilybsus,  Licentius,  bishop  of  Ascoli, 
and  Boniface,  Priest  of  Kome,  Legates  of  Pope  Leo.  Con- 
demned Eutyches,  who  asserted  that,  after  his  resurrection, 
there  was  only  one  nature  in  Christ  The  following  sentence 
of  deposition  against  Dioscums  is  taken  from  the  third  act 
or  session :  "  The  Most  Holy  Pope  Leo,  head  of  the  universal 
Chnrch,  invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  Ajpostle  Peter,  who 
is  called  the  foundation  of  the  Chnrch,  the  rock  of  faith, 
and  keeper  of  the  gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  hath  by 
means  of  us,  his  legates,  with  the  consent  of  this  holy  synod, 
deprived  Dioscurus  of  the  episcopal  dignity,  and  deposed 
him  from  all  sacerdotal  functions.'^ 

5th  General  Council,  at  Constantinople,  553,  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  controversy  about  the  celebrated  Three 
Chapters.  The  Council  was  convoked  and  presided  over 
by  tne  Patriarch  Eutyches,  who  reco^ized  the  right  of 
Pope  Vigilius  to  preside.  Vigilius  claimed  the  right,  but 
though  present  m  Constantinople,  declined  to  preside. 
YigiGus  had  already  condemned  the  Three  Chapters  in 
his  famous  Judicatum,''  and  the  Council  accepted  his  sen- 
tence, re-aflirming  the  decrees  of  the  preceding  General 
Councils.  "  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,"  writes 
the  Greek  historian  Zonaras,  ^^was  convoked  the  Fifth 
Council,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- five  bishops, 
of  whom  Pope  Vigilius  was  the  chief." 

The  tf th  General  Council  at  Constantinople,  680,  to  con- 
demn the  heresy  of  the  Monothelites,  who  admitted  only 
one  will  in  Christ,  was  presided  over  by  Peter  and  George, 
priests,  and  John,  deacon.  Legates  of  Pope  Agatho. 

The  7th  General  Council  at  Nice,  in  784,  condemned  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  re-established  the  veneration  of  images. 
Presided  over  by  Peter,  Archpriest,  and  Peter,  Abbot  of 
St.  Sabas,  Legates  of  Pope  Adrian  I. 

The  8th  General  Council  at  Constantinople,  869,  re-estab- 
lished in  his  See  St.  I^natins,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
and  ejected  Photius,  me  Martin  Luther  oi  the  East  It 
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was  presided  over  hj  the  Bishops  Donatns  and  Stephen, 
and  me  Deacon  Mannus,  Legates  of  Pope  Adrian  IL  The 
following  is  the  style  of  signature  adopted  by  the  first 
named  of  these :  "  I,  Donatus,  by  the  ^race  of  God,  Bishop 
of  Ostia,  representative  of  our  Lord  Adrian,  Universal 
Pope,  President  of  this  Holy  and  (Ecuraenical  Council, 
have  promulgated  all  the  things  herein  written,  and  have 
subscribed  them  with  my  own  hand." 

Passing  over  the  Councils  of  Lateran,  the  first  of  Lyons, 
and  that  of  Vienna,  which  were  held  on  account  of  affiairs 
more  immediately  concerning  the  Western  Church,  we  will 
close  this  sketch  by  noticing  the  2d  Council  of  Lyons,  in 
1274,  under  Gregory  X.,  and  that  of  Florence  in  1439,  under 
Eugenius  IV.,  in  which  the  Greeks  formally  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See.  Those  of  the  Orientals  who 
had  been  recusant  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  were  sol- 
emnly united  to  the  Koman  Church.  But  at  all  times  be- 
fore and  after  these  Councils,  the  ancient  bond  of  union  had 
been  preserved  by  many  who  remained  faithful  and  wit- 
nessed against  the  prevarication  of  the  court  and  its  digni- 
taries as  they  fell  away,  sometimes  for  one  reason  and  some- 
times for  another,  from  the  unity  of  faith  and  the  com- 
munion of  saints  under  the  guicfance  of  the  Chair  of  St. 
Peter. 

There  was  no  class  of  Greek  Christians  among  whom  one 
or  more  rebels  against  Church  authority  were  not  to  be 
found  at  one  penod  or  another,  but  the  novelty  of  their 
doctrines  was  protested  against  immediately  by  conserva- 
tives of  the  same  class  as  soon  as  such  novelty  was  broached, 
or  at  least  as  soon  as  it  was  fairly  understood.  We  know 
that  certain  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  attempted  to  usurp 
the  universal  Pontificate,  but  they  were  successfully  resisted 
not  by  Rome  alone,  but  by  the  Greek  Church,  too.  We 
know  the  pretensions  of  certain  of  the  Eastern  emperors  in 
their  own  behalf,  or  in  that  of  a  national  Greek  Chmt;b, 
but  we  find  Constantine,  Theodosius,  Marcian,  and  even 
Basil  assisting  as  simple  laymen  at  the  Councils,  and  ap- 
pending to  their  signatures  the  words,  "  JSFon  definiens  sed 
tusc^nens  et  oansenUenaJ*^  We  know  that  bishops  resisted 
the  ordinances  of  Eome,  but  we  remember  also  the  appeals 
of  many  of  the  great  lights  of  the  Eastern  Church  to  the 
Boman  Pontiff,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  obeyed 
when  cited  to  appear  before  him.  Bishop  and  even  "ra- 
triarchs  who  fayonsd  heretics  and  schismatics,  were  deposed 
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by  the  Pope,  and  others  whom  they  had  deposed  were  by 
him  restored  to  their  sees. 

We  shall  not  insist  again  here  upon  the  testimony  of  so 
many  of  the  Greek  fathers  who,  sometimes  as  expounders  of 
the  texts  referring  to  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter,  sometimes  as 
chroniclers  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  East,  and  some- 
times as  witnesses  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  their  own 
a^  and  day,  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Eoman 
R)ntiff  was  and  ought  to  be  the  visible  head  of  Christ's 
Chnrch  upon  earth.  We  have  selected  the  Councils  as  ele- 
vated and  luminous  points  in  the  line  of  Eastern  history. 
They  were  held  on  occasions  of  the  greatest  possible  solem- 
nity, when  grave  disputes  were  to  be  decideu,  exalted  per- 
sonages in  Church  and  state  rebuked  and  condemned,  the 
claims  of  rival  Prelates  or  Churches  adjusted,  and  Patriarchs 
and  Bishops  instructed  in  their  duty  and  not  unfrequently 
forced  into  compliance  or  chastised  for  dereliction.  AnH 
on  Bach  great  occasions  as  these  the  hand  that  wields  su- 
preme power  and  stam^  with  approval  the  legislative  acts 
of  the  Church  of  God,  is  invariaoly  that  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  or  the  legate  appointed  to  preside  in  his  name.  '^The 
care  of  all  the  Churches,"  says  the  Greek  historian  Sozo- 
men,  quoted  by  Fleury,  "  belongs  to  him  on  account  of 
the  dignity  of  his  See." — Sosom.j  1.  iii.,  c.  viii.  "There  is 
a  canon,"  says  the  other  Greek  historian,  Socrates,  which 
forbids  the  Churches  to  pass  laws  without  the  consent  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome." — Socr.,  1.  ix.,  c.  viii.  Every  canonist  is 
familiar  with  the  later  aphorism  of  Gratian,  ^^PapcB  est  con- 
vocare  concUivmy 

We  have  dwelt  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  Primacy, 
because  our  author  rightly  and  wisely  gives  it  prominence ; 
but  the  same  method  may  be  pursued  m  reference  to  other 
dogmas  of  vital  importance.  The  Episcopalian  will  find 
that  there  is  a  perpetual  succession  of  witnesses  in  the 
Greek  Church  for  over  one  thousand  years  who  give  un- 
hesitating testimony  against  him,  and  force  him  to  the  pain- 
ful 'avowal  that  the  reli^ous  communion  he  belongs  to,  in 
spite  of  its  lofty  aspirations,  cannot  rightfully  assume  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Church  Catholic,  cannot  in  fact  rise 
aoove  the  level  of  a  sectarian  institution.  In  vain,  then, 
does  Dr.  Coit  appeal  for  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Eastern 
Church.  Not  a  smgle  Apostolic  See  will  endorse  him.  The 
orthodox  Greek  Church  of  olden  times  and  its  legitimate 
heirs  of  to-day  reject  his  Episcopalianism  as  unmistakable 
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heresy,  and  even  the  schifimatics  themBelvee  of  Athens  and 
St.  Petersburg  refuse  to  accept  it  as  genuine  Christianity, 

And  while  there  is  no  real  resemblance  between  Epis- 
copalianism  and  Eastern  Christianity,  one  cannot  enter  a 
Koman  Catholic  Church  without  noticing  numerous  kindred 
features  in  doctrine  and  ancient  practice  that  attest  the 
common  origin  of  the  Eastern  and  W  estem  Churches.  We 
are  very  far  indeed  from  treating  the  authority  of  Greek 
tradition  as  foreim  or  hostile  to  our  communion.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  Greek  fathers  are  preserved  among  us  and  read 
with  respect  and  devotion  every  day  in  the  oflSces  of  our 
clergy.  So  true  is  it  that  we  are  willing  to  confess  the  ob- 
ligation we  owe  to  Christianity  in  the  East  that  Greek  cere- 
monies are  preserved  among  us,  Greek  ornaments  are  con- 
spicuous in  our  churches,  Greek  names  are  handed  down 
with  jealous  care  in  our  Eituals  and  Pontificds,  and  no 
Priest  ever  celebrates  Mass  without  using  in  portions  of  it 
the  very  words  in  the  Greek  language  which  the  Latin  lit- 
urgy inherited  from  the  Apostolic  Churches  of  Asia  in 
times  long  gone  by.  If  parentage  is  to  be  traced  by  simi- 
larity of  appearance  in  the  offspring,  Episcopalianism  will 
certainly  have  to  vield  all  claims  of  inheritance  from  Eastern 
Christianity  to  Churches  in  communion  with  Bome. 

Having  discoursed  at  great  length  on  Christianity  in  the 
East,  and  dwelt  upon  its  ancient  grandeur,  its  noble  monu- 
ments, and  its  inspiring  recollections,  with  an  admiration 
and  affection  which  he  indignantly  denies  to  the  undimin- 
ished splendor  of  the  Chunm  founded  by  St  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  at  Home,  our  author  now  proceeds  to  argue  that  a 
union  can  be  traced  between  the  East  and  the  British  isles. 
He  looks  for  a  point  cPappui  hetween  Greece  and  Britain, 
and  ecclesiastical  history  readily  suggests  to  him  the  city  of 
Lyons  in  Gaul. 

**  Tho  first  Bishop  of  Lyons  was  an  Oriental,  its  second  Bishop 
was  also  an  Oriental — tho  celebrated  Ireneeus,  who  was  personally 
familiar  with  Polycnrp,  the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna  and 
the  disciple  of  St.  John.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
as  we  learn  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  History  of  Eusebius,  there 
was  a  terrible  persecution  at  Lyons  and  in  its  vicinity.  A  long  and 
interesting  account  of  this  persecution  was  transmitted  to  what  we 
might  suppose  would  be  the  ecclesiastical  head  quarters  for  Christians 
of  that  locality  and  time.  *  Beyond  a  question,'  a  Romanist  would 
say ;  'and  such  an  epistle,  if  sent,  was  of  course  sent  to  the  palace  of 
his  Holiness  in  the  city  of  seven  hiUs.'   But  it  was  not  so  sent  by  any 
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®Ut   ^    The  Bishop  of  Rome  was  utterly  ignored  in  it,  and  passed 
h^^^y  by.    It  was  addressed  to  *  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia, 
D^^'^g  the  same  faith  and  hope,'  who  (the  inference  is  natural,  if 
0(j  '^'^avoidable,)  are  thereby  designated  as  fiathers  in  God  to  the 
i*i^^<ih  of  Lyons,  and,  through  Lyons,  of  all  the  Churches  of 
All  this  too  (the  author  adds  in  a  note)  when  Lyons 
write  a  hortatory  letter  to  Rome,  and  even  an  objnrgntory 
^  induce  it  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  Church. — Eusebius,  bk. 
end ;  v.  24,  in  the  middle.    For  the  last  statement,  Car- 
TV      Perron  pours  abuse  upon  Eusebius,    This  proves  its  truth. 

CJardinal  would  disprove  Eusebius'  allegation  if  he  could.  He 
tauHot,  so  he  slanders  him. — Perron^ s  Reply  to  King  James^  bk.  ii., 
cbap.  6, 

"  The  result  of  all  this  process  undoubtedly  is  to  establish  the 
conclusion  that  Lyons,  and  Lyons  in  direct  communication  with 
Oriental  Christendom,  is  the  channel  through  which  Christianity 
penetrated  France  and  the  northern  circumjacent  countries." — pp. 
28,  29. 


The  Doctor's  argument  is  not  devoid  of  ingenuity,  and  it 
gracefullv  conspires  to  keep  up  his  line  of  thought  in  refer- 
ence to  the  connection  between  Episcopalianism  and  Orien- 
tal Christianity.   If  we  allow  him  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
England  was  evangelized  by  missionaries  sent  tfiither  by  the 
Church  of  Lyons,  he  will  prove  to  us  that  the  Church  of 
Ljrons  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  has  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  to  prove  that  the  Eastern 
Christians  were  opposed  to  Rome  or  identified  with  Episco- 
palianism.   But  now  he  brings  forward  a  witness  residing 
m  Gaul,  and  thus  invites  us  to  a  new  field  of  research.  The 
witness  is  the  great  Doctor  of  the  Church,  St.  Irenaeus,  cer- 
tainly the  best  authority  from  whom  we  may  learn  what 
the  Eastern  Church  had  taught,  and  what  the  Church  of 
Lyons  had  received  in  regard  to  the  claims,  or  as  our  author 
would  phrase  it,  the  "  absurd  pretensions"  of  Rome.  But 
this  father,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Church  of  Lyons, 
"  utterly  ignores  and  entirely  passes  by"  the  Roman  Bishop, 
and  when  he  does  take  notice  of  Rome,  it  is  in  "  a  hortatory 
and  even  an  objurgatory  letter,"  to  induce  it  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  Church. 

We  will  allow  the  Doctor  to  be  "  master  of  the  situa- 
tion," or,  in  other  words,  to  arrange  the  facts  to  suit  him- 
self, and  confine  ourselves  to  examining  the  testimony  of 
Irenseus,  which  is  the  root  of  the  whole  argument  connect- 
infiT?  or  seeking  to  connect,  the  British  Onurch  with  the 
Vol.  U.— No.  H.  14 
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Church  of  the  East.  The  "  objurffatory''  letter  of  Irenaeus 
was  written  to  Pope  Victor  1  about  the  year  196,  that 
Pontiff  having  threatened  to  excommunicate  the  Bishops 
of  Asia  Minor  because  they  refused  to  celebrate  Easter 
along  with  other  Christians  on  Sunday,  but  kept  it,  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  ancient  custom  of  their  Churches,  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  first  lunar  month,  on  whatsoever  day 
of  the  week  it  might  fall.  "Irenfleus,"  sa^s  Eusebius, 
"  courteouslv  advisM  Victor  {decenter  admonui£)  not  to  cut 
off  from  fellowship  whole  Churches,  which  were  observing 
a  custom  thev  had  received  from  their  forefathers."  Victor 
plainly  feared  that  the  Asiatics  shared  the  views  of  the  Mon- 
tanists  and  of  Blastus,  a  Eoman  priest,  who  insisted  upon  it 
that  Christians  were  obliged,  jwe  divinoj  to  keep  the  Pas- 
chal feast  with  the  Jews,  and  Irenssus,  an  Asiatic  himself, 
knew  that  their  sole  aim  was  to  preserve  the  ancient  customs 
of  their  Church.  If,  as  Dr.  Coit  asserts,  neither  Irenseus  nor 
the  Asiatic  Bishops  believed  that  the  Pope  had  any  author- 
ity over  them,  why  this  great  anxiety  on  their  part  that  he 
should  not  carry  out  his  threat  of  excommunicating  them  ? 
It  is  clear  that  they  admitted  the  authority  of  the  f  ope,  al- 
though they  showed  that  there  were  good  reasons  why  he 
should  not  exercise  it  against  them. 

IrensBus  does  not  by  any  means  defend  the  practice  of 
the  Asiatics,  for  he  says  distinctly  in  his  letter  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  that  ^^the  mystery  is  to  be  celebrated  only  on  the 
day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,"  but  he  excuses  their  mo- 
tives, which  were  praiseworthy.  A  calm  and  dispassionate 
examination  of  the  facts  will  prove  quite  the  reverse  from 
the  assertion  of  Dr.  Coit  and  his  favorite  author  Mosheim, 
for  they  show  beyond  doubt,  both  that  the  Pope  claimed 
the  authority  to  pass  sentence  on  the  Churches  of  Asia,  and 
that  his  claim  was  admitted  and  feared. 

As  to  the  other  letter  informing  the  brethren  of  Asia 
and  Phrygia  of  the  glorious  death  of  their  fellow-country- 
men in  Gaul,  it  contains  no  expressions  whatever  to  show 
that  the  Church  of  Lyons  recognized  the  East  for  their 
"  head-quarters,"  or  denied  the  primacy  of  the  See  of  Rome. 
It  was  lust  such  a  letter  as  missionaries  write  now  from 
C%ina,  Tonquin,  Corea,  or  the  South  Sea  Islands,  to  their 
brethren  in  France,  informing  them  of  their  labors,  trials, 
and  success. 

St.  Iren»u8  did  not  certainly  "  i^ore  and  pass  by"  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See  when  his  subject  required  him 
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to  mention  it  We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  any  of  our 
Episcopalian  friends  who  may  read  this  article  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  third  book  of  his  work  Adversus 
JSiaofeses,  He  states  that  the  Apostles  certainly  delivered 
the  troth  and  all  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  to  their  succes- 
sors the  pastors.  To  these,  therefore,  we  should  have  re- 
coarse  to  learn  them,  especially  to  the  ^eatest  Church, 
the  most  ancient  and  known  to  all,  founded  at  £ome  by 
the  two  most  glorious  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  which  re- 
tains the  traditions  it  received  from  them,  and  which  is 
derived  through  a  succession  of  Bishops  down  to  us. 
Showing  which  we  confound  all  who  any  way  out  of  self- 
conceit,  love  of  applause,  blindness,  or  false  persuasions, 
embrace  what  ougnt  not  to  be  advanced ;  for  to  this  Church 
(of  Borne)  on  account  of  its  superior  Headship,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  every  Church,  that  is,  the  faithful  everywhere, 
addrees  themselves,  in  which  Church  has  been  preserved 
the  tradition  from  the  Apostles."  To  prove  this  succession 
in  the  Boman  Church,  he  reminds  his  readers  of  the  names 
ci  its  Bishops,  saying  that  blessed  Peter  and  Paul  chose 
Linns  to  govern  it  after  them,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Anacletns,  Clemens,  Evaristus,  Alexander,  Sixtus,  Telee- 
phoms,  Hyginus,  Pius,  Anicetus,  Soter,  and  Eleutherius 
who  is  now  the  twelfth  Bishop  of  Rome." 

It  is  plainly  evident  from  tnis  passa^  that  if  the  early 
British  Christians  received  their  Christian  education  in  the 
school  of  St  Iren»us,  they  could  not  certainly  be  ignorant 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

In  tne  fourth  book  Adversus  Hasreses  this  father  sets 
forth  with  unmistakable  clearness  the  belief  of  the  Church  of 
his  age  in  oth^  points  which  Catholics  to-day  hold  to  be  arti- 
cles of  faith,  and  Protestants  reject  as  corruptions  or  inno- 
vations. Hear  how  he  speaks  of  the  Mass  as  a  true  sacri- 
fice, and  of  Transubstantiation.  Christ  declared  the  cup 
to  be  his  blood,  and  taught  the  new  oblation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  oblation  the  Church  receiving  it  from  the 
Aposties  offers  to  Qod  over  all  the  earth."  And  further 
on:  "The  offering  of  the  Church,  therefore,  which  the 
L(Htl  commanded  to  be  made  over  all  the  earth,  was 
deemed  a  pure  sacrifice  before  God  and  received  by  Him." 
And  again:  "When  the  mingled  chalice  and  the  broken 
bread  receive  the  Word  of  G^,  they  become  the  Eucharist 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ"  He  testifies  that  the 
CSiurch  has  authority  to  settie  disputes  about  the  meaning 
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of  the  written  word :  "  In  explaining  the  Scriptnree,  Chris- 
tians are  to  attend  to  the  pastors  of  the  Church,  who  by 
the  ordinance  of  God  have  received  the  inheritance  of 
truth  with  the  succession  of  their  sees and  lest  his  mean- 
ing should  not  seem  clearly  enough  expressed  he  adds : 
"  Suppose  the  Apostles  had  not  left  us  the  Scriptures,  ought 
we  not  still  to  have  followed  the  oixiinance  of  Tradition 
which  they  consigned  to  those  to  whom  they  committed 
the  Churches?  It  is  this  ordinance  of  Tradition  which 
many  nations  of  barbarians  believing  in  Christ  follow  with- 
out the  use  of  letters  or  ink."  {Ad\).  Hcer.^  lib.  iv.)  So 
speaks  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  wno  was  the  disciple  of  St. 
John  the  Apostle,  on  the  suoject  of  the  Mass,  Church 
authority,  and  Tradition. 

We  cannot  see  any  similarity  between  his  teachings  and 
those  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  we  cannot  understand  what 
could  induce  Dr.  Coit  to  select  Irenseus  for  the  purpose  of 
bearing  up  the  beautiful  chain  of  succession,  the  golden 
links  of  which  began  at  Jerusalem  and  are  to  be  properly 
secured,  we  are  promised,  in  Protestant  England.  His 
witnessing  is  directly  against  the  purpose  for  wnich  he  was 
quoted,  and  in  favor  of  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Let  the  Episcopalian  reflect  well  upon 
the  position  which  he  occupies  when  such  evidence  as  that 
of  St.  IrensBUS  is  brought  forward  as  the  best  that  can  be 
had  to  justify  his  opposition  to  the  Apostolic  See. 

We  must  now  transfer  the  arena  of  our  discussion  with 
Dr.  Coit  to  Britain,  and  examine  the  argument  he  brings 
against  Rome  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
island.  He  Doctor  is  very  indignant  against  any  parties 
who  should  so  far  forget  history  as  to  affirm  that  Christian- 
ity was  first  introduced  there  by  the  missionaries  of  St. 
Grego^  the  Great.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  British  Christians  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  converted  by 
Orientals.  Ponaponia  Grsecina,  the  wife  of  the  Proconsul 
Plan  tins,  and  Claudia,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim,, 
iv.  21),  and  married  to  the  Senator  rudene,  were  prob- 
ably British  ladies,  but  these  names,  the  earliest  British 
Christian  names  on  record,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
East,  and  are  in  fact  entirely  of  Eoman  connection.  Ter- 
tullian  testifies  that  Christianity  had  penetrated  to  parts  of 
Britain  not  subject  to  Rome  {Adv.  Jud.^  c.  vii.,  p.  189,  ed. 
Rigalt.) ;  but  it  could  scarcely  reach  them  unless  from  the 
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more  civilized  neighborhoods  belonging  to  the  empire.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  seventh  century  the  Britons  did  not  keep 
Easter  on  the  same  day  as  Rome,  but  neither  did  they  keep 
it  with  the  Orientals,  as  St.  Wilfrid  demonstrated  before 
King  Oswi,  but  on  a  system  of  their  own  construction. 
(Bede,  HiM,^  book  iii.,  c.  25.)  But,  what  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  we  are  certain  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  they  kept  it  on  the  same  day  as  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  appears  from  Eusebius  ( Yit,  Uon.^  iii.  9),  Socrates 
{Eist.j  V.  22),  and  the  Council  of  Aries  (Spelman,  pp. 
40-42). 

We  shall  not  stop  to  sift  minutely  the  history  of  King 
Lucius,  so  as  to  separate  what  is  legendary  matter  from 
the  true  facts.  It  is  certain  however  that  the  missionaries 
Fugatius  and  Damianus,  or,  as  they  are  called  bv  the  old 
Welsh  chronicle  quoted  by  Usher,  Dwynan  ana  Fagan, 
preached  by  authority  of  Pope  Eleutherius,  and  established 
the  Churches  of  Britain  in  harmony  with  the  rules  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  314  three  British  Bishops  assisted  at 
the  Council  of  Aries,  and  were  presided  over  consequently 
by  the  legates  of  Pope  Sylvester.  (Marchetti,  Crit,  de  VUisL 
EccUs.  de  Fleury.)  The  memorable  visits  of  St.  Germanus 
of  Auxerre,  and  St.  Lupus  of  Troyes  to  Britain,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Pelagian  heresy,  are  q^uoted,  strangely 
enough,  by  Dr.  Coit  to  prove  that  the  Bntons  ignored  or 
despised  the  authority  of  Rome,  while  in  reality  these  two 

great  saints  not  only  were  devoted  adherents  of  the  Roman 
ee,  but  they  undertook  their  mission  to  Britain  by  the 
direct  appointment  of  Pope  Celestine. 

St.  Augustine,  in  604,  neld  a  meeting  with  the  Britons, 
which  has  been  variously  described  bjr  diflferent  authors,  all 
of  whom  however  have  aerived  their  information  from  Ven- 
erable Bede  and  St.  Gildas  the  Wise.  The  following  brief 
and  straightforward  account  of  the  occurrence  is  taken  from 
Lingard : 

^  From  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons,  the  zeal  of  Angnatine  was 
directed  to  the  reformation  of  the  Britons.  During  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  unsuccessful  warfare,  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Church  had  been  nearlj  abolished,  and  the  lives  of  their  clergy  were 
disgraced  by  vices  the  most  repugnant  to  their  profession.  To 
which  of  the  British  sees  the  archicpiscopal  jurisdiction  had  been 
originally  attached  is  at  present  unknown  ;  but  Gregory  had  writ- 
ten to  Augustine  that  he  had  subjected  all  the  Bishops  of  Britain 
to  his  authority.    The  missionary,  with  the  aid  of  Ethelbert,  pre* 
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railed  on  the  British  Prelates  to  meet  him  at  a  pUce  which  has 
since  been  called  Aogastine's  Oak,  in  Worcestershire.  After  a  long 
and  unavailing  debate,  the  conference  was  adjonmed  to- another 
day.  In  the  interval,  the  Britons  consulted  a  neighboring  hermit, 
who  advised  them  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Augustme,  and  if  he  rose 
to  meet  them,  they  were  to  consider  him  as  a  man  of  unassuming 
disposition,  and  to  listen  to  his  demands,  but  if  he  kept  his  seat 
they  should  condemn  him  of  pride,  and  reject  his  authority.  With 
this  sapient  admonition,  which  left  to  accident  the  decision  of  the 
controversy,  seven  bishops,  with  Dinoth,  Abbot  of  Bangor,  repaired 
to  the  place  of  conference.  Augustine  happened  to  be  seated,  and 
did  not  rise  at  their  arrival.  Both  his  reasons  and  his  authority 
were  consequently  despised.  In  points  of  doctrine  there  had  been 
no  difference  between  them,  and  to  facilitate  their  compliance  in 
other  matters,  the  archbishop  had  reduced  his  demands  to  three 
heads :  that  tbey  should  observe  the  Catholic  computation  of  East- 
er, should  adopt  the  Roman  rite  in  the  administration  of  baptism, 
and  should  join  with  the  missionaries  in  preaching  to  the  Saxons. 
Each  of  these  requests,  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  hermit,  was 
pertinaciously  refused.  'Enow  then,'  exclaimed  the  missionary, 
with  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  *  that  if  you  will  not  assist  me  in  point- 
ing out  to  the  Saxons  the  way  of  life,  they,  by  the  just  indgment  of 
G^,  will  prove  to  you  the  ministers  of  death.'  He  did  not  live  to 
see  the  prediction  verified." — lAngard'i  Hist,^  vol.  i.,  ch.  2. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  controYerey  no  roention  is 
made  of  any  difference  between  the  Britons  and  the  l^^te 
of  the  Boman  Church  on  a  single  point  of  doctrine.  The 
discussion  was  limited  to  particulars  concerning  discipline, 
and  the  national  hatred  of  the  Britons  for  the  Saxons.  Bat 
how  could  Augustine  ask  the  former  to  assist  him  in  eon- 
verting  the  latter  had  there  existed  any  doctrinal  difference 
between  the  Britons  and  Home  ?  It  is  plain  that  no  such 
difference  can  have  existed.  What,  then,  does  Dr.  Coit  gain 
for  his  cause  by  sending  us  to  consult  the  ancient  British 
Church!  Were  the  Britons  Episcopalians?  Nothing  ap- 
pears to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  were.  The  diffi- 
culty St.  Augustine  had  in  dealing  with  them  was  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  friend  and  the  pastor  of  the  Saxons,  whom  the 
Britons  bitterly  hated,  and  not  that  the  Britons  had  any  ob- 
jection to  the  Koman  supremacy,  which  they  and  other  kin- 
dred peoples  residing  in  the  British  isles  had  long  peace- 
fully admitted. 

Pope  Oelestine  sent  St.  Palladius  to  preach  to  the  Scots, 
and  St.  Patrick  to  convert  the  Irish ;  and  St.  N iunion  or 
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Kennias,  himself  a  Briton,  fitndied  at  Borne  before  he 
preached  in  his  own  country,  where  he  died  in  432. 

But,  aside  from  a  belief  in  the  Primacy,  we  know  what 
the  ancient  British,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Churches  held  on 
other  points  of  Catholic  doctrine.  Are  the  Episcopalians, 
who  claim  a  lineal  descent  from  them,  independent  of  Ro- 
man authority,  prepared  to  admit  what  they  admitted  and 
to  practise  wnat  they  practised  ?  Are  they  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  celebration  oi  Mass,  the  administration  of  Seven 
Sacraments,  prayers  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints, 
suffrages  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  the  observance  of  relig- 
ious vows  in  communities  like  that  of  Bangor,  in  short, 
all  "  the  mummeries  and  superstitions"  in  regard  to  which 
those  ancient  Christians  agreed,  not  with  the  Episcopalians, 
but  with  the  Catholics  of  to-day  ? 

We  fear  that  our  author  will  not  be  found  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  testimony  furnished  bjr  his  own  witnesses  when  it 
I^appens  to  tell  against  the  principles  he  is  eager  to  estab- 
lish.   We  find,  in  fact,  that  while  he  quotes  as  undoubtedly 
the  statement  that  the  Britons  refused  to  accept  the 
tlxree  propositions  of  Augustine,  he  adds  to  it,  on  his  own 
5^®Ponsibility,  a  portraiture  of  the  characters  of  the  two 
^^tie^  to  the  discussion.    He  would  have  us  believe  that 
^British  Bishops  were  plain,  good,  simple-hearted  men, 
^t^i.\^  Augustine  was  not  only  grasping,  ambitious,  a  proud 
i  jan  Monk,  a  deceiver  and  a  "  Jesuit,"  but  even  one  who 
^^li^ghted  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  brother  ecclesiastics  when 
^^xe3^  happened  to  disi^ree  with  his  views,  or  to  resist  his 
^X3rj       8t  and  unreasonable  pretensions. 

^-=S^:ftldas  and  Bede  are  the  authorities  we  have  to  depend 
tai><^^::i  for  our  facts,  and  their  statement  is  in  direct  contra- 
^^■'^^^ion  to  that  of  Dr.  Coit.   They  bear  testimony  to  the  in- 
y^^**i«ble  meekness  and  sanctity  of  Augustine,  while  both, 
<jrildas  especially,  himself  a  Briton  and  a  contemporary, 
.  ^^^^^ribe  the  clergy  of  their  country  as  a  body  of  men  sunk 
^^'^^^  every  shameful  and  degrading  vice. 

^C*iie  question  here,  however,  does  not  turn  upon  the  per- 
a.1  merit  of  Augustine  or  the  personal  unworthiness  of 
Xritish  Prelates ;  but  the  point  is  to  know  whether  they 
^^I^x^^sented  or  not  two  different  Churches,  and  if  so,  which 
^^\>  Presented  the  true  Church  and  which  the  heretical.  Our 
^^tiVior  disdainfully  rejects  Augustine  although  he  was  con- 
^^*^ted  Bishop,  according  to  Bede,  by  Etherius,  Bishop  of 
^ix^  -very  city  of  Lyons  which  the  Doctor  struggled  so  hard 
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to  make  out  to  be  the  mother  of  the  British  Church.  Now, 
he  forgets  the  importance  of  Lyons,  and  appeals  from  Rome 
to  the  primitive  British  Church,  "  in  which  Christianity 


Church,  supposed  to  be  so  hostile  to  Rome,  was  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  or  it  was  not  If  it  was  not,  tlien  its  tes- 
timony, even  if  favorable  to  the  Episcopalians,  can  avail 
them  nothing.  If  it  was  the  true  Church,  how  came  it  to 
die  out  so  soon  after  the  Papal  invasion  ?  England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,  however  they  may  have  been  convert- 
ed originally,  were  certainly  Roman  Catholic  for  centuries. 
What  is  to  bridge  over  what  Dr.  Coit  would  consider  the 
dark  gulf  of  Romanism,  the  years  of  which  rise  and  fall  like 
inkf  waves,  between  the  time  of  Augustine,  the  first  Cath- 
olic Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  last  successor,  Cran- 
mer,  who  was  also  the  first  anti-Papal  Archbishop  i 

Here  we  have  an  invisible  Church  with  a  vengeance, 
nowhere  to  be  seen  for  centuries.  Who  took  care  in  the 
mean  time  of  the  Apostolic  orders,  the  sacraments,  the  doc- 
trines, and  the  discipline  of  the  Church  ?  Who  preserved  the 
writings  of  the  historians,  the  fathers,  nay,  the  Bible  itself, 
that  the  Church  of  England  and  her  daughter,  the  Episco- 
pal communion  of  the  U  nited  States  of  America,  might  find 
them  ready  at  their  hand  in  the  day  when  they  might  want 
them?  Let  the  reader  answer  for  nimself  these  important 
questions;  it  is  our  province  merely  to  suggest  trains  of 
thought,  not  to  write  the  religious  history  of  England. 

It  is  idle  for  Episcopalians  to  say  that  it  was  by  force, 
and  fraud,  and  all  the  vile  means  enumerated  by  Dr.  Coit 
and  other  partisan  writers,  that  England  was  led  to  embrace 
the  Papal  supremacy  as  a  dogma  of  Catholic  faith.  By 
whatever  arts  such  a  result  was  brought  about,  the  broad 
fact  stands  that  the  time  came  when  that  dogma  was  ac- 
knowledged. Papal  England,  then,  is  the  source  from 
which  Episcopalianism  derives  its  creed  and  its  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  if  the  testimony  of  Papal  England  is  accepted  in 
one  particular  it  cannot  be  fairly  reject^  in  others  of  equal 
or  greater  importance. 

The  argument  may  be  extended  from  England  to  the 
whole  Church,  If  the  early  ages  were  so  indignantly  op- 
posed, as  it  is  pretended,  to  any  superior  claims  of  the  Roman 
Bishop,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  he  would  advance 
such  claims,  and  advancing  them,  how  he  could  succeed  in 
obtaining  for  them  a  universal  recognition.  We  cannot  ex- 
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Elain  to  ourselves  how  our  Divine  Lord,  who  promised  to 
e  with  his  Church,  and  to  teach  her  all  truth,  and  pre- 
serve her  from  all  error,  could  allow  her  to  be  so  entirely 
replaced  by  what  our  adversaries  style  Popery.  The  more 
reckless,  and  cruel,  and  hateful  they  make  this  Popery,  the 
more  difficult  do  wc  find  it  to  understand  how  it  can  have 
prevailed  so  completely  throughout  Christendom.  Waiv- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  earlier  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  a  time  came,  as  all  confess,  when  this 
Bystem,  alleged  to  be  unauthorized  and  self-constituted,  is 
found  to  be  commensurate  with  the  institution  our  Lord  had 
founded*  Its  power  was  not  accidental,  nor  did  its  sway 
last  for  a  few  troubled  years. 

If  we  interrogate  the  Church  herself  as  to  the  require- 
ments and  provisions  of  her  constitution,  she  avers  through 
her  Councils,  her  Doctors,  and  her  Saints,  that  it  admits 
and  demands  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  not  only 
as  co-ordinate  and  expedient,  but  as  an  indispensable  and 
primeval  element.  If  we  look  at  the  practical  elfect  of  the 
claim  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  a  superior  authority  in 
spirituals,  we  find  that  all  nations  and  governments  come 
nnally  to  accept  it,  and  that  it  strengthens,  and  ^ains,  and 
grows  with  the  growth  of  the  human  race  from  ignorance 
and  barbarism  to  civilization  and  social  enlightenment.  If 
we  investigate  the  nature  of  the  opposition  to  this  authority, 
we  discover  that  it  comes  from  good  men,  who  complain  of 
some  detail  in  its  practical  working,  but  who  either  do  not 
question  the  legitimacy  of  the  power  itself,  or  if  they  do, 
are  reconciled  to  it  sooner  or  later. 

Otherwise  such  opposition  proceeds  from  parties  who  do 
not  attack  the  spintnal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  only,  but 
who  are  opposed  to  many  other  dogmas  of  Catholic  truth, 
refosing  him  allegiance  chiefly  because  he  thwarts  their 
plans  of  change  and  innovation.  Such  opposition  as  this  is 
invariably  silenced  after  a  time,  and  its  authors  come  to  be 
numbered  among  the  heretics  and  schismatics  whose  fame 
is  preserved  in  history  like  broken  and  useless  old  armor  in 
oar  museums,  as  an  interesting  curiosity  of  bygone  days. 
While  the  great  and  the  good  have  sided  with  the  Papal 
See,  those,  with  rare  exceptions,  have  been  its  revilers  whose 
testimony  was  rendered  of  no  force  by  the  transparent  hu- 
man motives  that  dictated  their  policy. 

We  cannot  see  how  a  conscientious  man  can  cherish  feel- 
ings of  hatred  against  the  authority  of  the  Sovereign 
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PontiflF,  nnless  it  is  imaged  before  his  mind  as  a  very  diflfer- 
ent  object  from  what  well-informed  Catholics  hold  it  to  be. 
Our  conception  of  a  court  requires  a  judge,  and  we  feel  no 
contempt  for  a  ship  because  she  has  a  captain,  or  for  an 
army  because  it  has  a  commander.  Looking  from  the  same 
point  of  view  upon  the  Church  as  an  organized  body,  we 
do  not  find  it  strange  or  unnatural  that  she  should  have  a 
head.  Although  we  know  that  the  Pope  is  a  man,  and  that 
consequently  he  may  enjoy  no  personal  immunity  from  the 
weaknesses  that  belong  to  our  common  humanity,  we  rev- 
erence his  authority  because  we  know  that  our  jjord  will 
not  allow  him  to  lead  us  wrong  in  matters  of  faith.  The 
venerable  character  of  our  High  Priest,  the  personal  virtues 
and  merits  of  many,  nay,  of  most  of  those  who  have  occupied 
the  Papal  Chair,  the  fact  that  the  line  of  Papal  succession 
connects  us  witli  the  Apostles  and  with  Christ,  and  the  firm 
belief  that  whoever  may  rise  or  fall,  he  will  always  stand 
safe  under  the  protection  of  his  Divine  Master,  make  us 
feel  a  reverence  and  a  love  for  the  Pope  that  Protestants 
do  not  take  into  account,  or  can  scarcely  understand. 

Add  to  this  that  the  Papal  office  is  the  bond  of  unity 
that  keeps  all  parts  of  the  Cnurch  together,  or  is  rather  the 
very  rock  on  which  she  is  built,  and  you  will  perceive  that 
we  can  never  bring  the  Church  fairly  and  fully  before  our 
minds,  never  explain  at  any  length  all  her  goodness  and 
greatness,  without  assigning  a  paramount  position  to  the 
authority  of  Peter  and  his  successors  in  the  Apostolic  See. 
Nor  is  this  all,  for  this  personage  so  beneficent,  so  vener- 
able, so  exalted  in  our  eyes,  is  (m  all  occasions  the  first  to 
be  rudely  attacked  by  all  who  would  rob  us  of  our  religion, 
and  turn  into  a  reproach  what  we  regard  as  our  dearest 
birthright,  the  glorious  faith  of  our  fathers. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  attacks  of  Protestantism, 
for  which  we  as  Catholics  have  no  reason  to  nourish  any  ex- 
travagantly warm  feelings  of  gratitude  or  affection.  What 
is  the  consequence?  Why,  that  every  manly  principle  of 
honor,  every  chivalrous  sentiment  and  generous  impulse  of 
our  nature  is  enlisted  in  behalf  of  our  Holy  Father,  and  we 
are  ready  to  die  in  his  defence. 

Our  Pmtestant  friends  cannot  understand  how  the  person 
of  our  religious  chief  should  come  to  be  so  dear  to  us,  and 
we  in  turn  cannot  make  out  where  they  manage  to  pick 
up  all  the  horrible  ideas  that  fill  their  minds,  in  connection 
with  his  authority.  They  cannot  understand  why  we  are  so 
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proud  of  him,  and  so  full  of  devotion  to  his  person,  and  we 
cannot  see  why  it  is  that  they  should  so  bitterly  hate  him. 
Perhaps  after  fJlthey  only  think  they  hate  his  spiritual  office, 
and  wnat  they  object  to  in  reality,  is  the  old  European  sys- 
tem of  secnlar  government  with  which  his  cause  has  been 
identified  in  their  minds. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  this  Review  before 
now,  that  a  community  of  interests  between  Papal  power 
and  absolute  monarchy  is  not  a  matter  of  necessity,  and 
that  a  separation  of  the  interests  of  Church  and  state  may 
occur  without  causing  the  destruction  of  either.  Wo  shall 
pursue  the  subject  no  ftirther.  The  history  of  the  last  half 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  is  before  us  like  a  scroll,  a  small 

Eortion  of  which  only  is  revealed  to  our  sight.  When  the 
alance  comes  to  be  unrolled,  and  the  fate  of  nations  made 
clearly  known,  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  the  Spiritual 
Father  of  the  human  race  will  be  safe,  and  we  can  only 
pray  that  God  may  grant  peace  and  happiness  to  Italy  and 
to  the  world.  J.  W.  C. 


Abt.  IV —  Vie  du  It.  P.  Xavikb  de  Ravignan,  de  la  Com- 
pagnie  de  Jems,  Par  le  P.  A.  de  Pontlevot,  de  la  m6me 
Compagnie.  Deuxieme  Edition.  Paris  :  Charles  Dou- 
niol.    1860.   2  tomes.  8vo. 

There  are  probably  very  few  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  heard  of  Father  Aavier  de  Ravignan,  though  eaually 
few  of  them  know  much  of  him  beyond  his  name.  Yet  he 
is  a  man  well  worth  knowing,  a  man  who  has  had  great  in- 
fluence on  his  age,  and  produced  efifects  which  will  not  soon 
pass  away.  He  had  the  happiness  to  see  during  his  life- 
time an  abundant  harvest  reaped  to  the  Lord  from  the 
seeds  of  good  which  he  had  sown  during  a  lon^  and  la- 
borious career;  and  those  seeds  still  remain  fruitful,  the 
leaven  he  introduced  into  French  life  is  still  working,  and 
the  memory  of  his  preaching  and  of  his  noble  example  will 
for  vears  to  come  add  a  new  lustre  to  virtue,  a  new  dignity 
to  the  practice  of  piety.  Having  made  his  acquaintance 
through  these  two  volumes  of  Father  de  Pontlevoy,  we  now 
in  turn  introduce  him  to  our  readers. 

Oustave-Xavier  de  Ravignw  was  bom  at  Bayonne,  the 
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let  of  December,  1796,  of  noble  parents.  He  early  showed 
a  seriousness  of  character  and  maturity  of  jnd^ent  which 
distinguished  him  from  other  children  of  his  age.  His 

{)rogress  at  school  was  rapid,  and  after  the  first  rudiments 
earned  at  Bayonne,  he  was  sent  with  an  older  brother  to 
continue  his  studies  at  Paris.  Here  he  was  placed,  at  the 
a^e  of  eleven  years,  at  the  college  most  a  la  mode  in  the 
Rue  Matignon^  near  the  CJiamps  Elysees.  The  first 
year  that  he  was  at  this  college  he  obtained  the  prize  for 
application,  and  he  well  deserved  it;  for  the  author  tells  us 
that  besides  passing  through  four  classes  in  one  year,  in 
which  he  was  often  the  first,  he  also  studied  "  English,  (xer- 
man,  drawing,  music,  dancing,  fencing,  swimming,  and 
riding."  How  strong  a  hold  religion  already  had  on  his 
mind  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
his  parents,  dated  June  9th,  1809 :  "  Yesterday,  Thursday, 
June  8th,  I  made  my  first  communion  and  received  con- 
firmation. Tlie  exhortation  which  the  priest  made  us  before 
the  communion  caused  me  to  shed  many  tears,  and  at  the 
time  when  I  ought  to  have  read  the  Acts,  I  could  only  get 
through  two  lines,  I  was  so  overcome.  Another  person  said 
them  for  me." 

At  the  close  of  his  collegiate  studies,  de  Ravignan  en- 
tered a  law-school  at  Paris,  to  prepare  himself  for  admission 
to  the  bar.  He  had  scarcely  entered  on  his  peaceful 
studies  before  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba 
reached  Paris.  Among  the  many  who  offered  their  sword 
and  their  life  for  the  defence  of  royalty,  was  young  de  Ra- 
vignan, and  he  was  among  the  very  few  who  were  found  to 
appear  when  their  services  were  needed.  During  the 
"  Hundred  Days"  he  followed  the  Due  d'Angoulfeme,  and 
rose  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  cavalry.  But  with  the  final 
defeat  of  Napoleon,  despite  the  brilliant  offers  of  his  gen- 
eral, de  Ravignan  returned  to  the  study  of  the  law.  Aided 
by  his  own  merit  and  by  the  favor  of  others,  his  rise  in  his 

Erofession  was  most  rapid ;  there  seemed  no  dignity  too 
igh  for  his  ambition  to  aspire  to.  In  the  world  of  Paris 
he  was  well  received :  noble  and  dignified  in  his  manners ; 
graceful  in  his  bearing ;  earnest  and  frank  while  lively  and 
entertaining  in  his  conversation ;  with  his  motto,  Soyons 
disHngtUs^ne  everywhere  attracted  attention,  followed  by 
esteem  and  admiration.  Still,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  world  seemed  to  smile  most  brightly  on  him,  he  is 
thinking  of  leaving  it,  wd  writes  to  his  brother :     I  am 
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almost  decided  Xo  enter  the  Seminary.  This  idea  has  been 
strongly  awakened  within  me  for  the  last  six  months.  I 
have  reflected  on  it  during  this  time,  but  have  not,  as  yet, 
come  to  any  final  determination.  My  mother  is  worried 
by  it,  and  she  worries  me.  Ton  may  suppose  that  once  my 
resolution  taken,  nothing  on  earth  can  stop  me.  I  have 
looked  at  the  project  under  all  points  of  view.  If  God  calls 
me,  I  shall  obey. 

His  mother's  opposition  still  retained  him  for  some  time 
longer  in  the  world.  Promotion  followed  promotion,  un- 
desired  by  him  and  unenvied  by  others;  he  no  longer  cared 
for  the  gayeties  and  amusements  of  Paris,  but  an  idle  spec- 
tator, he  moralized  on  the  folly  and  thoughtlessness  of  those 
who,  in  the  pursuit  of  life,  learning,  pleasure,  or  fortune, 
forgot  death  and  immortality.  The  world  had  ceased  to 
attract  him :  he  felt  he  waa  not  of  it,  that  he  was  created 
for  something  nobler,  and  he  hastened  more  readily  to  the 
bedside  of  some  dying  friend,  exhorting,  consoling,  and  pre- 
paring him  to  depart  to  a  better  world,  than  to  the  salons 
of  the  rich  and  the  great,  where  he  was  ever  gladly  wel- 
comed. Life  seemed  to  him  but  slow  decay  and  death,  and 
death  he  viewed  as  the  passage  to  life. 

Thus  passed  two  more  years  of  de  Ravignan's  life,  to  him 
tedious  and  unsatisfactory ;  but  they  were  the  necessary 
preparation  for  the  future  career  of  one  who  was  destined 
in  after  years  to  teach  so  many  the  emptiness  of  worldly 
pleasure,  and  to  console  so  many  kindred  souls  forced  by 
the  exigences  of  their  station  to  live  in  a  world  they  de- 
spised and  to  assist  in  the  hollow  masquerade  of  life. 

But  when  this  lesson  was  sufficiently  learned,  Ood  called 
de  Ravignan  to  his  service.  At  the  end  of  April,  1822,  he 
went  to  the  Seminary  of  the  Sulpitians,  at  Issy,  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  Paris.  Here  he  made  a  retreat  of  eight  days, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  his  vocation.  The  letter  in 
which  he  announces  to  his  mother  his  decision  cannot  fail 
to  edify  and  interest  our  readers. 

**My  Dearest  Mothxr: — God,  as  you  know,  has  for  a  long  time 
and  on  manj  occasions  inspired  me  with  the  desire  of  devoting 
myself  wholly  to  his  service ;  and  his  goodness  has  always  pro- 
tected me. 

The  time  came  when  a  decision  had  to  be  made.  I  asked  the 
advice  of  M.  Frayssinous,  and  of  other  enlightened  clergymen,  and 
they  all  told  me  to  seek  in  a  retreat  the  light  which  I  wanted.  I 
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came  to  the  eoantrj-honse  of  the  Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice,  at  Issj. 
My  reception  was  full  of  the  most  Christian  kindness.  Forgive  me, 
my  excellent  mother,  for  hiding  from  yon  the  caase  of  my  absence ; 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  do  so ;  I  knew  too  well  your  extreme 
affection  for  the  least  deserving  of  your  children. 

I  shall  not  recount  to  you  all  the  strong  and  consoling  impres- 
sions made  on  me,  through  God's  grace,  by  the  consideration  of  my 
life  and  the  contemplation  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  under 
the  direction  of  a  humble  priest  animated  with  the  Spirit  of  God, 
and  endowed  with  all  the  world  esteems  and  with  all  that  it  knows 
not  enough  how  to  esteem.  reflections  and  my  fervent  pray- 
ers were  wisely  and  prudently  guided.  Believe  me,  all  illusions  dis- 
appear, at  the  view  of  a  future  so  formidable  as  the  life  of  a  priest. 

^  M.  Mollevaut,  the  Sulpitian  of  whom  I  speak,  is  the  man  of 
God  whom  I  needed.  M.  Frayssinous  said  to  me  at  Paris  when 
directing  me  to  him :  'When  he  shall  have  said  what  is  your  voca- 
tion, I  shall  be  as  easy  as  though  God  himself  had  spoken.' 

*'  Gk)d  has  spoken,  my  dear  mother ;  I  obey  with  joy.  I  thank 
him  for  drawing  me  from  the  world.  I  thank  him  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  my  repentance  and  for  the  peaceful  life  for  which, 
I  believe,  he  destines  me.  Permit  your  son  to  say  to  you,  mother, 
obey  also.  Suffer  me  to  believe  and  to  know  better  than  you, 
that  the  prayers  of  a  Christian  mother  have  called  down  on  me  the 
special  protection  of  God  which  I  now  experience. 

"  Entirely  given  to  my  duties  and  my  sacred  occupations,  my 
affection  for  you  will  fill  a  still  greater  part  of  my  existence :  far 
from  the  dissipation  and  tumult  of  the  world  and  of  its  affairs, 
whether  near  yoa  or  far  from  you,  I  shall  ever  bear  you  in  my 
heart,  and  shall  never  cease  importuning  God  with  my  prayers 
for  that  which  is  my  dearest  wish,  your  preservation  and  your  sal- 
vation. 

Consecrated  also  in  a  special  manner  to  the  worship  of  the 
most  august  model  of  the  relidous  mother,  I  shall,  like  a  good  son, 
recommend  to  her  my  beloved  mother,  and  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
will  fall  upon  you  and  the  whole  family. 

Such,  dear  mother,  is  what  I  had  to  say  to  you.  All  is  de- 
cided.   My  resolution  rests  on  God,  and  nothing  can  shake  it. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  accomplish  a  duty  which  your 
kindness  and  indulgence  render  a  less  painful  one :  it  is  to  humbly 
beg  you  to  forgive  all  the  sorrows  I  have  caused  you  by  my  rude- 
ness, my  pride,  and  my  want  of  respect  for  you,  my  kind  mother. 
Forgive  and  bless  me." 

Havinff  abmptlj  separated  himfielf  from  a  world  he  had 
long  loathed,  de  Kavignan  soii^t  only  to  widen  still  moro 
the  golf  which  parted  them.   He  remained  six  months  in 
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the  Seminarj,  bnt  the  solitude  of  Xsey  was  not  solitary 
enough ;  he  songht  a  more  entire  solitude  and  a  more  con^ 
plete  isolation  from  the  world  in  the  novitiate  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Monhx)uge.  What  were  the  motives  which  led 
the  young  Seminarian  to  the  religions  life  we  are  not  clearly 
told ;  but  we  find  him  visiting  every  week  the  Jesuit  no- 
vitiate,  to  which  he  became  more  and  more  attached,  and 
the  CTace  of  God  calling  him  to  this  new  life,  seems  to  have 
acted  gradually  through  his  affections,  until  one  evening, 
while  reading  the  life  of  his  patron,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  he 
suddenly  announced  his  determination.  Persuaded  from 
this  moment  that  God  had  called  him,  he  hastened  to  obey, 
without  any  doubt  or  hesitancy,  and  never  afterwards 
ceased  to  feel  more  and  more  this  conviction  of  his  duty, 
and  to  love  more  and  more  the  Society  through  whose 
means  he  was  to  arrive  at  his  own  and  others'  sanctifica- 
tion. 

Years  afterwards  Father  de  Ravignan  looked  back  with 
regret  to  the  two  years  of  probation  spent  at  Montro\ige, 
which  he  r^arded  as  the  nappiest  of  his  life.  Here  ne 
had  at  last  found  the  repose  he  had  long  desired.  Forget* 
ting  the  world  and  forgotten  by  it,  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  3ie  study  and  practice  of  the  virtues  suited  to  the  state 
of  life  he  had  embraced,  and  if  at  times  his  thoughts  bore 
him  back  to  the  scenes  of  past  amusements  and  ambitions 
struggles,  it  was  only  to  regret  the  time  so  spent,  and  to  re- 
new his  heart-felt  gratitude  to  his  Creator  wno  had  rescued 
him  from  the  storms  and  dangers  of  a  life  where  so  many 
are  daily  perishing,  to  bring  him  into  the  safe  and  tranquil 
haven  of  religion.  How  different  the  calm  happiness  he 
now  felt  from  the  noisier  vet  more  hollow  joys  he  had  once 
pursued !  How  unlike  the  candid  criticisms  of  his  fellow- 
novices,  and  the  flattering  congratulations  which  attended 
his  every  effort  at  the  bar  I  He  who  had  aimed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished now  sought  simplicity,  and  atoned  by  his  exces- 
sive poverty  and  mortification  for  the  worldly  advantages 
he  had  formerly  enjoyed.  None  now  so  humble  as  lie, 
none  so  ready  to  perform  the  most  painful  and  abject 
services  in  the  community.  Dressed  in  an  old  threadbare 
cassock  he  waits  on  the  others  in  the  refectory,  or  washes 
the  dishes  in  the  kitchen,  blacks  his  own  shoes,  makes  his 
own  bed,  and  is  his  own  servant.  He  arises  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  girds  an  iron  chain  with  long  sharp  points 
next  his  naked  body ;  a  cuirass  of  the  same  metal  passes 
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round  his  arms  and  across  his  chest,  where  it  marks  in  let- 
ters of  blood  the  name  of  "Jesus."  Thus  accoutred  he 
wrestles  with  his  passions  in  prayer,  from  one  to  two  hours, 
in  a  room  where  no  lire  is  yet  kindled,  whatever  may  be 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Then,  having  assisted  at  the 
Holy  Mass,  he  returns  to  his  room  to  study  me  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures. But  soon  the  signal  is  given,  and  two  by  two  the 
novices  walk  with  downcast  eyes  and  uplifted  hearts  along 
the  stone-paved  corridors  to  their  frugal  breakfast.  No 
luxury  is  there:  coarse  bread  and  coffee  made  of  sweet 
acorns ;  that  is  all,  save  when,  four  times  a  year,  a  slow  re- 
turning festival  shall  bring  the  luxury  of  a  small  piece  of 
butter  to  flavor  the  last  mouthful  of  bread.  Each  hurriedly 
consumes  so  much  as  may  stay  his  sharp  appetite  until 
anotlier  meal.  Then  with  a  long  apron  covering  his  poor 
but  clean  soutane,  the  once  gay  frequenter  of  the  salons  of 
Paris,  who  was  unrivalled  in  the  sKill  with  which  he  tied 
his  white  cravat,  with  an  almost  worn-out  -broom  sweeps 
from  every  comer  the  daily-accumulating  dirt;  now  on  his 
knees  in  his  endeavor  to  brush  away  the  dust  under  a  bed, 
now  stretching  on  tiptoe  to  reach  a  statue  of  St.  Joseph  or 
an  engraving  of  the  Sacred  Heart  The  bell  rings,  ana  you 
see  him  now,  his  apron  laid  aside  and  no  trace  of  his  late 
employment  about  him,  march  with  rapid  strides  along  the 
garden  walk,  his  half-frozen  hands  scarce  able  to  hold  the 
book  in  which  his  whole  attention  is  absorbed.  'Tis  the 
treatise  of  Alphonsus  Rodriguez  on  Christian  perfection* 
He  began  its  study  at  Montrouge,  and  thirty-five  years  af- 
terwards he  found  much  in  it  yet  unlearned.  Soon  the  bell 
sounds  again.  Tlie  novices  betake  themselves  to  the  hall, 
where  Father  Gury,  the  Master  of  Novices,  instructs  them 
in  the  rules  and  spirit  of  the  Society.  At  times  this  instruc- 
tion is  eminently  practical,  and  we  see  the  ex-magistrate 
kneeling  with  calm  humility  on  the  floor,  while  the  novices 
rise  around  and  name  over  the  breaches  of  discipline  they 
have  remarked  in  their  brother.  One  accuses  him  of  rais- 
ing too  often  his  ey^  another  that  he  does  not  take  suf- 
ficient notice  of  what  is  passing  around  him ;  one  thinks  he 
assumes  too  great  a  part  in  conversation,  another  that  he  is 
too  silent  and  reserved.  The  Superior  reprimands  him,  and 
he  kisses  the  floor  and  returns  to  his  place,  glad  that  he  has 
been  humbled.  At  dinner  he  lays  aside,  in  a  spirit  of  self- 
denial,  that  portion  of  his  humble  fare  which  seems  the 
least  removed  from  luxury,  and  listens  attentively  to  some 
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instructive  book  which  one  of  the  community  reads  aloud. 
Then  follows  a  short  recreation  after  a  visit  to  the  domestic 
chapel.  Divided  into  bands  of  three  or  four,  not  as  their 
own  choice  may  direct  them,  but  according  as  they  are 
named  by  the  one  in  authority,  the  novices  converse  of  the 
subjects  of  their  meditation  or  their  reading.  From  every 
rank  of  society,  of  almost  every  age,  they  are  all  equals, 
and  Brother  de  Bavignan,  as  he  is  now  called,  sees  only 
brothers  in  his  companions.  The  late  Deputy  Procweur 
du  Roi  listens  respectfully  to  the  opinions  of  an  uneducated 
lay-brother,  or  patiently  hears  himself  contradicted  by  some 
youth  of  sixteen.  The  recreation  done,  we  see  him  again 
in  the  ^den  with  his  Rodriguez  in  his  hand,  and  again 
with  his  long  blue  apron  sweeping  a  corridor ;  and  thus 
pass  the  days  at  Montrouge,  in  prayer  and  pious  reading, 
intermingled  with  a  little  recreation  and  manual  labor. 
We  can  well  imagine  that  Father  de  Eavignan  in  later 

J ears  looked  back  on  this  as  the  happiest  period  of  his  life, 
ust  separated  from  the  world,  solitude  was  all  the  dearer 
to  him.  With  calm  and  leisure  he  now  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  science  of  perfection,  and  tne  correction  of 
every  inordinate  inclination.  He  now  had  time  to  study 
himself,  to  examine  what  were  the  dangerous  tendencies  of 
his  character,  and  from  what  source  they  sprang.  He  here 
overcame  the  rudeness  and  severity  of  his  manner,  and, 
without  losing  any  thing  of  his  natural  firmness,  substituted 
in  their  stead  a  spirit  of  mildness  based  on  the  solid  virtues 
of  humility  and  charity.  He  believed  that  there  are  two 
qualities  necessary  in  order  to  please  God  or  be  useful  to 
others,  a  sound  judgment  and  a  strong  will.  He  therefore 
carefully  freed  himself  from  all  exaggeration  of  thought  and 
illusion  of  mind  which  have  rendered  so  many  men 
incapable  of  right  action.  He  sought  to  look  at  things  as 
they  are,  regardless  of  the  colors  cast  around  them  by 
opinion  and  prejudice,  and  acquired  a  habit  of  throwing 
himself  entirely  out  of  the  question  and  of  judging  from  a 
higher  and  impartial  point  of  view.  To  this  correctness 
of  judgment  he  joined  an  extraordinary  strength  of  will, 
found^  on  the  iaea  of  duty.  .  He  was  slow  in  deliberation, 
sought  light  from  prayer  and  the  advice  of  others,  but  once 
resolved  and  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  act,  he  was 
prompt  and  immovable. 

After  two  vears  of  novitiate  followed  four  years  of  the 
study  of  theology,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Father  de  Ra- 
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vignau  was  ordained  priest  and  appointed  to  teach  theolo^pr 
to  the  younger  Jesuits,  at  first  in  France  and  afterward  m 
Switzerland.  It  was  in  the  latter  countir  that  at  the  end 
of  this  time  he  made  the  third  year  of  probation  prescribed 
hj  St.  Ignatius  previous  to  the  solemn  profession  in  the  So- 
ciety, in  order  that  those  who  have  been  occupied  in  the 
school  of  the  intellect  may  complete  their  studies  in  what 
he  calls  the  "  school  of  the  heart."  Father  de  Ravignan 
himself  will  explain  to  us  the  nature  and  object  of  this  third 
probation  : 

It  is  the  masterpiece  of  St  Ignatius.  The  man  whom  he  des- 
tines for  the  Apostolic  ministry  has  passed  as  a  novice  two  years  of 
silence  and  meditation ;  then  came  nine  years  of  study,  and  five  or 
six  years  of  teaching :  he  has  just  been  ordained  a  priest,  and  has 
not  vet  exercised  the  functions  of  the  priesthood ;  the  most  often  he 
is  thirt^-threo  years  of  age,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  have  been 
passed  in  religion.  The  religious,  the  priest  returns  to  the  novi- 
tiate. He  is  going  again  to  renounce  for  the  length  of  one  year 
all  studv  and  all  intercourse  with  those  without.  Great  labor  has 
been  taken  to  cultivate  his  mind  ;  now,  as  the  last  trial,  as  the  last 
preparation,  he  must  exercise  himself,  according  to  the  remarkable 
expression  of  the  Constitutions,  in  the  school  of  the  heart,  tn  sckola 
ajfectus.  The  word  is  hard  to  comprehend ;  I  required  a  whole 
^ear  to  realize  its  meaning,  and  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  explain 
it.  I  will  merely  say  this, — the  religious,  the  priest  may  have  ac- 
quired extensive  and  varied  knowledge ;  he  may  already  have  given 
proof  of  his  self-devotion  and  of  his  zeal ;  in  the  bosom  of  solitude, 
in  a  life  of  silence  and  retreat,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  his  own 
soul,  before  he  i^  delivered  over  to  others,  he  must  carefully  apply 
himself  '  in  the  school  of  the  heart,  to  all  that  can  stren^en  and 
advance  him  in  a  sincere  humility,  in  a  generous  denial  of  his  will, 
and  even  of  his  judgment,  in  a  stripping  off  of  the  lower  propen- 
sities of  nature,  and  in  a  more  profound  knowledge  and  a  moro  ar- 
dent love  of  God  :  in  this  way,  having  promoted  the  growth  in 
his  soul  of  a  truly  spiritual  life,  he  can  the  better  assist  others 
to  advance  in  the  same  path,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of  our 
Lord.'*  •  .  .  .  . 

**  This  is  what  is  termed  in  the  Society  the  third  year  of  proba- 
tiony  the  last  year  of  preparation  and  trial.  This  time  of  holy  re- 
pose passes  quick  away,  and  returns  no  more.  I  have  enjoyed  it, 
and  can  never  enjoy  it  again  till  death ;  whatever  may  be  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  God  still  reserves  for  me  on  this  sad  earth,  the 
year  of  repose  can  never  return  for  me. 

"  The  spiritual  exercises  are  again  performed  during  thirty  days ; 

*  Const.,  P.  Y,f  c.  ii.,  §  1 ;  Ex.  Gen.,  ir.,  $  16  ;  Instit.  Soc.  J.,  i.,  pp.  408  and  848. 
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prayer  and  meditation  are  lengthened ;  the  spirit  of  the  Institate, 
the. conditions  of  the  Apostleship,  poverty^  suffering,  and  obedience, 
and  all  that  constitutes  the  duty  of  a  religions,  are  studied  anew 
and  examined  to  the  bottom.  Catechetical  instructions  to  little 
children  and  a  few  missions* in  the  country  alone  interrupt  the  soli- 
tude, and  serve  as  preludes  to  the  ministry  dearest  to  the  Apostolic 
heart  I  look  back  with  delight,  I  confess,  to  that  time  when  I 
preached  the  €K>spel  to  the  poor  people  in  the  mountains.  Often 
have  I  since  regretted  those  days :  often  has  the  preaching  in  large 
cities  saddened  my  mind  and  wearied  my  heart ;  and  the  young 
men,  whom  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  frequently  gatherea 
around  the  sacred  pulpit,  will  pardon  me  this  memory  and  this  re- 
gret, when  I  assure  them,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  my  soul,  that  from 
them  I  have  always  received  consolation. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Superiors  carefully  inquire  into  the 
progress  made  in  virtue  and  learning,  and  the  Father  General  de- 
cides, on  the  information  they  send,  the  degree  (gradus)  of  the 
subject  This  degree  consists  simply  in  being  admitted  to  pro- 
nounce the  last  vows  of  Spiritual  Coadjutors^  or  those  of  the  Pro- 
fessed; for  there  are  only  these  two  classes  of  religious  among  us. 
Both  are  equal  in  all  things,  and  there  are  no  privileges  or  prerog- 
atives pertaining  to  any  one  in  the  Society  ;  the  position  of  Su- 
perior is  even  conferred  by  preference  on  the  Spiritual  Coadjutors, 
to  whom  the  Professed  are  usually  subject  Still  there  are  some 
employments,  though  very  few  in  number,  which  are  reserved  es- 
pecially for  the  Professed.  They  alone,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain Superiors  named  in  the  Rule,  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the 
Provincial  or  General  Congregations  of  the  Order.  These  assem- 
blies are,  however,  very  rare,  and  confined  to  few  emergencies. 

**  Such,  then,  is  the  regular  gradation  :  after  the  two  years  of 
the  first  novitiate  come  the  three  vows  of  religion,  simple,  but  per- 
petual ;  after  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  of  trial  and  of  study,  and 
after  a  third  year  of  novitiate,  come  the  solemn  vows  of  the  Pro- 
fessed, or  the  last  vows  of  the  Coadjutor.* 

**If  any  one  would  take  the  trouble  seriously  to  reflect  on  this 
religious  economy  of  preparatory,  trials  and  labors,  and  consider 
this  legislation,  so  strong,  so  prudent,  and  so  worthy  of  the  Apos- 
tolic genius  of  St  Ignatius,  he  would  picture  to  himself  the  holy 
founder  like  a  workman  bending  with  ardor  over  his  work  to  shape 
and  perfect  it,  then  trying  it,  and  again  returning  to  give  it  still 
further  the  form  and  shape  he  wants,  and  sending  it  to  its  destina- 
tion only  when  he  has  exhausted  all  the  resources  of  his  patient 
and  persevering  art 

**  The  religious  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  slowly  prepared  in  this 
way ;  he  is  first  formed  and  tried,  and  then  taken  and  carried  back 
to  the  source  of  active  force  of  mind  in  the  workshop  of  silence 

*  Exam,  i.,  ff  7,  6,  9 ;  Const.,  P.  v.,  c  1, 1.  A. ;  Inst  S.  J.,  i.,  pp.  840  and  402. 
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and  solitude.  But  this  is  not  all.  Each  day  of  his  life,  during 
long  hours,  he  must  retire  into  the  interior  of  his  own  soul,  there 
to  strip  himself  of  all  earthly  thoughts,  all  worldly  influence,  in  or- 
der to  raise  himself  to  the  lofty  stand-point  of  faith,  the  divine 
compass,  with  which  he  may  afterward  throw  himself  amid  the 
tossing  waves  of  human  passion  and  error,  and  stretch  forth  his 
hand  to  the  poor  shipwrecked  persons  whom  he  is  endeavoring  to 
lead  to  the  haven  of  eternal  salvation. 

"  We  now  see  how  the  religious  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  formed. 
No  founder  of  a  religious  order  ever  multiplied  and  prolonged  the 
preparations  and  the  trials  so  much  as  the  founder  of  our  Society. 
He  seems  to  have  striven  carefully  to  imitate  the  instinctive  educa- 
tion of  the  bird  which  soars  in  the  air.  He  wants  his  disciples  to 
become  strangers  to  the  low  regions  of  terrestrial  affections,  and  to 
raise  themselves  in  their  flight  to  the  steady  contemplation  of  the 
divine  sun  of  justice,  and  to  learn  to  renew  unceasingly  the  strength 
of  their  soul,  and  to  increase  the  force  of  their  action,  by  the  life- 
giving  heat  of  its  rays. 

"  May  God's  grace  carry  out  in  us  our  father's  wish !  May  we 
all,  by  humble  and  generous  endeavors,  correspond  to  the  desires 
of  his  great  soul,  and  walk  in  the  path  he  has  laid  down  for  us ! 

"  The  day  of  action  being  at  length  come,  the  Jesuit  is  more 
than  ever  indiflferent  to  whatever  place,  employment,  or  position 
may  be  assigned  him  for  the  greater  glory  or  God  and  the  service 
of  his  brethren.  He  rejects  with  unconquerable  repugnance  only 
honors  and  dignities.*  He  respects  and  admires  them  in  others 
as  the  summit  of  self-devotion  and  of  a  glorious  slavery.  He  de- 
votes himself,  too,  but  it  is  always  to  obey,  never  to  command;  it  is 
without  reserve,  without  restriction,  and  forever.  The  lowest  class 
in  a  college,  or  the  painful  superintendence  by  day  and  night  in  a 
school-room  or  dormitory;  China  or  the  Indies;  savages  or  infi- 
dels ;  Arabs  or  Greeks ;  republics  or  monarchies ;  tropical  heat  or 
polar  cold ;  heresy  or  incredulity ;  the  country  or  the  town ;  the 
bloody  resistance  of  the  barbarian  or  the  polished  struggle  of  civil- 
ization ;  the  mission  or  the  confessional ;  preaching  or  studying ; 
the  prison  or  the  hospital;  the  •lazaretto  or  the  camp;  honor  or 
ignominy ;  persecution  or  justice ;  liberty  or  chains ;  favor  or  mar- 
tyrdom ;  f\\  are  for  the  Jesuit  matters  of  equal  indifference,  so  long 
as  Christ  is  preached,  the  glory  of  Gk>d  is  increased,  and  souls  are 
saved.  Sucn  is  the  man  our  Constitution  sought  to  produce  for 
the  Catholic  Apostleship.  Beyond  all  question,  we  may  have  rea- 
soa  to  lament  before  God  at  not  having  always  pursued  this  end 
with  the  persevering  courage  it  demands ;  but,  at  least,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  end  is  not  without  grandeur,  and  life  perchance 
acquires  some  value  by  being  consecrated  to  it."t 

♦  Const.,  P.  vii.,  o.  ii.,  $1,  infin4^  and  Const.,  P.  x.,  $  6,  ^  Mii  pauim, 
De  PExitience  ^  de  VInetUut  dee  JkvUeef  par  le  R.  P.  de  Ravignan,  c.  ii.,  %  8. 
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Father  de  Eavignan  having  passed  through  all  the  long 
and  varied  preparations  prescribed  by  the  Institute  may 
now  reap  its  fruits.  Eetn^ing  from  Switzerland  he  was 
named  minister  of  the  house  at  Saint- Acheul,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  his  first  effort  before  a  large  audience. 
During  Lent  1835  he  preached  a  series  of  conferences  in 
the  cathedral  of  Amiens.  These  first  conferences  were  a 
complete  success,  so  much  so  that  Father  de  Eavignan  was 
requested  by  many  to  continue  them  after  Easter.  This  he 
did  not  consent  to  do ;  but  this  first  success  seems  to  have 
determined  his  superiors  to  occupy  him  principally  in  the 
pulpit.  The  following  Advent  he  preachea  again  at  Amiens, 
and  the  next  Lent  he  appeared  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Aquin,  and  the  year  after  (1837)  he  began  his 
celebrated  conferences  at  Notre-Dame.  Bishop  Frayssinous 
had  several  years  before  inaugurated  at  the  church  of 
Saint-Sulpice  a  series  of  conferences  intended  principally 
for  that  class  of  men  who  seldom  or  never  attenoed  church, 
for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  various  objections  brought 
against  Catholicity,  and  thereby  converting  them  to  the 
faith  and  praqtice  of  the  Church.  These  conferences  were 
succeeded,  rather  than  continued,  by  Father  Lacordaire  at 
the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame.  Father  Lacordaire  was  em- 
inently a  man  of  his  age,  intrusted  by  God  with  a  high 
mission  which  he  fully  comprehended.  A  man  of  strong 
character,  and  of  profound  judgment,  he  clothed  his 
thoughts  in  the  most  brilliant  language,  and  sent  them 
forth  with  an  eloquence  of  manner  never  surpassed.  Men 
who  had  eyes  but  refused  to  see,  ears  and  refused  to  hear, 
came  to  hear  the  sacred  orator  as  they  went  to  a  spectacle ; 
but  his  eloquence  carried  conviction  to  their  hearts,  and  a 
great  number  of  conversions  were  the  fruits  of  his  zeal. 

But  Father  Lacordaire  having  gone  to  Rome,  whence  he 
afterward  returned  to  establish  the  Dominicans  in  France, 
no  one  was  thought  more  capable  of  supplying  his  place 
than  Father  de  REivignan.  The  Archbishop  of  x^aris  nom- 
inated him  as  the  successor  of  Father  Lacordaire*,  and  his 
superiors  commanded  him  to  accept  the  office,  which  he 
continued  to  fill  for  ten  years,  until  his  sickness  in  1846 
forced  him  to  abandon,  for  a  time,  his  labors  at  Paris. 
Simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  his  conferences  in  the 
church  of  Notre-Dame,  Father  de  Ravi^nan  established  a 
house  of  his  Order  at  Bordeaux,  of  which  he  was  named 
the  first  Superior.   For  five  years  that  he  held  that  office. 
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he  labored  with  Apostolic  zeal  in  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  only  devoted  the  hot  days  of  midsummer,  when 
all  others  were  seeking  repose,  to  the  preparation  of  his  con- 
ferences. During  tne  season  of  rest  for  every  one  else 
Father  de  Eavignan  who  had  labored  hard  all  the  year 
had  no  repose,  but  now  began  his  most  serious  work,  and 
what  he  always  regarded  as  the  greatest  mortification  of 
his  whole  life,  the  composition  of  his  sermons.  He  often 
said  of  himself  that  he  was  not  made  for  a  writer,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  how  to  write,  and  though  eloquent  in  the 
pulpit,  and  thoughts  then  came  fast  and  plentiful,  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  room  his  mind  often  seemed  dried  up, 
he  was  unable  to  develop  his  subject,  and  he  became  de- 
jected and  discouraged.  Then  he  would  write  to  the  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society  saying  that  it  was  owing  to  his  want  of 
humility  that  he  was  placed  in  a  position  for  which  he  was 
entirely  unfitted,  and  were  it  not  for  his  pride  God  would 
have  left  him  in  the  obscurity  he  coveted,  and  given  to 
another  more  worthy  and  more  capable  the  task  of  appear- 
ing before  the  world.  But  he  labored  hard  and  lon^,  he 
prayed  for  aid  from  God,  and  asked  the  advice  of  others, 
and  by  his  perseverance  he  triumphed,  and  by  his  hard 


commenced  his  conferences  by  establishing  the  principles 
which,  refuting  the  philosophical  errors  of  his  hearers, 
should  prepare  the  way  for  the  refutation  of  their  theolog- 
ical unbelief.  He  began  by  a  sort  of  philosophy  of  the 
history  of  the  constant  war  between  Catholic  truth  and  the 
multiplicity  of  errors,  and  then  by  explaining  the  divine 
personality  and  action,  the  liberty  and  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  end  of  man,  and  other  fundamental  dogmas,  over- 
threw the  various  difficulties  arising  from  the  pantheistic, 
deistic,  fatalist,  and  materialist  notions  of  those  whom  he 
addressed.  The  first  years  he  sowed  the  seed  which  grew 
and  fructified  in  the  conferences  which  followed.  The  ora- 
tor was  contented  to  work  and  wait:  he  wanted  to  lay  a 
solid  foundation  on  which  a  great  building  might  afterward 
be  erected,  and  did  not  fear  that  his  labor  was  lost  in  pre- 
paring the  minds  of  his  hearers  for  the  effects  he  wisned 
afterward  to  produce  in  them.  Still  these  first  conferences 
brought  him  oefore  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Men  of  letters 
and  of  rank  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  in  private  con- 
versation with  them  Father  de  Bavignan  anticipated  the 
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8nb|ect  of  his  future  conferences,  and  was  tlie  means  of  rec- 
onciling many  with  Heaven.    Among  these  first  conver- 
sions was  that  of  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  who  was 
induced  to  make  his  Easter  communion,  and  before  his 
death  in  1848  retracted  all  that  he  had  written  against  the 
faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Church.   The  extracts  from  his 
correspondence,  and  especially  from  his  letters  to  Father 
Hoothan,  the  General  of  the  Order,  which  the  author  has 
oningled  with  his  biography,  relate  a  very  larjge  number  or 
other  remarkable  conversions,  of  all  which  lather  de  Ra- 
vignan  speaks  with  a  humility  worthjr  of  St.  Ignatius  him- 
^If.    When  theGteneral  conjjratulating  with  nim  on  the 
success  of  his  labors,  warns  him  to  give  the  jglorv  of  all  to 
Crod  and  beware  of  vanity  or  pride,  he  replies  tnat  he  has 
^o  need  to  labor  for  humility,  the  thougnt  of  vain-glory 
<50uld  never  enter  into  his  head,  the  hand  of  Qod  was  too 
ciear  in  all.    And  he  was  right ;  he  had  so  poor  an  opinion 
of  himself  and  so  high  an  idea  of  the  perfection  at  which 
was  constantly  aiming,  that  he  was  beyond  all  danger 
-/i^oxn  vain-glory,  even  amid  the  most  flattering  success. 
-A.fter  he  had  delivered  his  conferences  at  Notre-Dame 
fi:>r'    three  years.  Father  de  Ravignan  conceived  the  happy 
/Ici  of  uniting  with  them  a  retreat  to  take  place  during 

ttm         Jast  week  of  Lent   It  was  attended  by  thousands  who 
^^^-■^-e  all  seen  advancing  to  the  altar  on  Easter  morning  to 
^^^*e  the  general  communion.   This  retreat  was  dearer  to 
fSather  than  the  conferences,  and  when  he  became  un- 
^■-^ to  continue  the  latter,  he  longed  to  give  his  "  dear"  re- 
^^"^^t  *    The  eflfect  produced  by  this  retreat  was  more  imme- 
i^*^^-^  and  sensible  than  that  of  the  conferences,  though  most 
^  t;^  was  doubtless  beeun  in  them.   The  author  devotes  a 
^^^■^  ^i^erable  portion  of  his  work  to  the  account  of  the  effects 
^l^^T^  Viced  by  these  labors  of  Father  de  Eavignan.  Every 
^^"^^   of  men  fijgure  there  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
^j^""^^*^    the  families  of  kings  to  theatrical  actresses.    One  of 
^  ^   l«tter  by  command  of  Father  de  Ravignan  has  written 
p  ^"^^"Ort  abridgment  of  her  life,  which  is  so  charming  in 
^^/"^^^^h  that  we  fear  we  shall  almost  spoil  it  by  attempting 
'■^^'"^tnslate  it : 


™y  father,**  she  wrote,  "  or  I  shall  never 
^^^^•^^e  to  satisfy  you.   My  mother  had  been  verj  unfortunate  in 
^^anagement,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  years  was  deserted  by 
^i38band  who  had  spent  every  thing  in  dissipation.   She  was 
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aloDe  in  Paris,  withont  money,  witboot  friends,  and  without  em- 
ployment To  make  matters  worse,  she  was  just  on  the  point  of 
bringing  me  into  the  world  to  increase  her  misery.  My  poor 
mother  did  not  possess  that  strong  religion  which  makes  us  pa- 
tient under  all  the  trials  which  God  sends,  but  she  had  a  strong 
faith  in  Mary.  From  my  earliest  infancy  she  taught  me  this  little 
prayer  which  I  have  never  seen  in  any  book  :  *  My  God,  I  give  to 
thee  my  body,  my  soul,  my  heart,  and  my  life ;  I  give  myself 
wholly  to  thee.  Grrant  that  I  may  die  rather  than  ever  offend  thee 
mortally.  Amen.' 

"When  about  five  years  old,  I  used  to  go  often  with  an  old 
woman  to  hear  mass,  and  to  adore  Jesus  in  the  sepulchre.  I  came 
home  weeping  at  the  sight  of  our  Lord  dying  for  us.  My  mother 
scolded  the  old  woman  for  so  exciting  my  sensibility,  and  positive- 
ly forbade  my  going  again.  I  was  very  proud  of  being  called 
Mary  :  they  csuled  me  Josephine  at  home ;  but  when  any  one 
asked  me  my  name,  I  immediately  answered,  ^Mary ;  I  have  the 
same  name  as  the  Blessed  Virgin.' 

At  the  age  of  six  years,  my  mother  placed  me  at  the  theatre 
to  learn  to  dance.  They  bogged  her  to  let  me  play,  and  she  yield- 
ed to  the  temptation.  I  played,  and  had  a  great  success.  I  heard 
the  little  girls  talk  of  their  first  communion,  and  my  mother  never 
spoke  to  me  of  it.  I  wanted  very  much  to  make  it,  b^it  as  no 
priest  would  adroit  me,  because  I  was  at  the  theatre,  I  said  to  my 
mother,  *The  Roman  Church  don't  want  any  thing  to  do  witn 
me.  Well !  I  can  get  along  without  it ;  Til  go  to  the  French 
Church.'  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Ch&tel ;  I  told  him  all  about  myself, 
and  he  received  me  very  kindly.  I  was  quite  happy ;  I  am  going 
to  make  my  first  communion,  said  I  to  myself.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  had  no  idea  what  that  was ;  but  it  was  all  the  same,  I  was  happy 
in  the  thought.  Mr.  Ch4tel  baptized  a  child  in  my  presence.  He 
said,  *  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  Christ  the  Law- 
giver/ As  soon  as  we  returned  to  the  sacristy  I  asked  him, 
*  What  is  a  lawgiver  ?'  He  told  me.  *  But  don't  you,  then,  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  God?'  *  I  had  the  misfortune  to  go  to  school, 
miss,  and  while  there  I  learned  that  one  and  one  are  two,  and  one 
more  makes  three.'  '  But  you  believe  that  Mary  is  a  vii^n,  do 
you  not  V  *  No  1'  That  was  enough ;  I  went  away,  and  my  heart 
almost  bursting,  I  said  to  my  mother,  '  Well,  God  don't  want  mc. 
I  will  never  receive  communion  from  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
makes  Jesus  a  lawgiver  and  Mary  a  common  woman.' 

"  I  continued  to  pray,  and  I  worked  all  the  time.  When  not 
at  the  theatre,  I  made  various  articles  of  needlework  which  I 
sold.  Even  the  women  I  loved  best  were  full  of  vices  which  I 
pitied;  for  my  mother  had  instilled  into  me  principles  which 
no  wretchedness  could  destroy.  I  was  badly  clothed  and  lived 
on  potatoes ;  but  I  was  happy  with  my  mother.    I  said  to  my- 
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self,  God  sees  me,  and  I  am  just  as  beaotiful  in  his  eyes  with  my 
Qgly  hat ;  he  don't  insult  poor  Maria.  For  people  insulted  me 
and  said,  *  If  you  please,  you  can  have  cashmeres.'  *  Yes^'  I 
Raid,  *  but  I  should  kill  my  mother  with  grrief.'  I  was  one  of  the 
first  at  the  theatre,  and  consequently  much  admired.  I  tell  you 
this  in  order  that  you  may  understiuid  how  my  heavenly  Patroness 
protected  me  while  in  the  midst  of  a  whirlpool. 

**My  mother  fell  sick,  and  I  watched  by  her  all  night,  for  wo 
no  servant.    I  played  and  rehearsed  in  the  day  time,  and  had 
^iily  the  night  to  study  my  parts  by  the  bedside  of  my  poor 
Mother.    Then  it  was  that  I  felt  the  goodness,  the  kindness  of 
^^od.    I  had  very  few  appointments,  although  I  was  first.    Yet,  my 
^ther>  in  spite  (k  that,  notwithstanding  for  four  months  and  a  half 
^7  mother  lay  in  bed  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  which  I  did 
J»ot  have,  I  got  through  all  without  contracting  any  debts.    I  won- 
j^r  I  was  not  sick  with  fatigue  and  trouble ;  but  I  prayed  God,  and 
^^yd  helps  those  who  pray  to  him  with  their  whole  neart.   The  last 
^^g'ht  that  I  passed  with  my  mother,  I  did  not  yet  know  what 
^Sy>ny  was.    Her  last  words  as  she  expired  were,  *  Maria,  I  love 
J^oo^*     Oh  I  my  father,  what  a  night  was  that!    I  had  never  left 
»^other  during  my  whole  life,  and  now  at  the  age  of  twenty 
^n^^^   1        alone,  without  parents,  without  friends,  without  for^ 
jjj^^>   and  without  Gbd,  for  I  did  not  yet  possess  him.    I  swore  to 
■'Mother,  over  her  lifeless  body,  and  over  that  hand  which  had 
l^^^l^^^d  me,  that  I  would  always  remain  worthy  of  her.  They 
^^^^    to  take  me  away,  but  I  would  not  leave  my  mother  until  she 


I)Iaced  in  her  grave.    I  had  the  courf^e  to  bury  her ;  and 
they  took  me  away,  but  not  forever.    One  day  I  shall  see  her 
shall  I  not,  father?    I  went  every  day  to  the  cemetery  of 


t^^^titnartre,  and  when  I  came  back  to  my  room  I  knelt  before 
X  j^^^^other*8  portrait  and  a  crucifix  which  had  lain  on  her  body, 
t^^^^^ed  the  portrait,  I  kissed  the  crucifix,  and  my  life  passed  be- 
these  two  images.  Perhaps  you  may  not  understand  so 
I  -^^^^^  ^^^^  ^or  a  creature — you,  father,  whose  life  is  all  in  God ;  but 
Xi^^^^  always  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  my  mother  as  a  supernat- 
^  1i)eing. 

T  ^  ^  -My  companions  brought  me  156  francs ;  they  knew  my  misery ; 
8(^^^^^  not  conceal  it,  for  I  could  not  be  ashamed  of  it    I  was  often 
m^^S^^t  for  in  marriage;  I  did  not  consult  my  heart,  but  God  and 
I         "^^other,  the  crucifix  and  the  portrait    I  knew  then  that  when 
c^^^^"^^  married  I  should  please  God  and  my  mother.    At  last  I 
to  hear  yon.    You  cleared  up  my  confused  ideas.    I  am  still 
^^^^^    ignorant  on  matters  of  religion.    I  love  Jesus  and  Mary ;  but 
TV^^"    or  how  I  know  not:  I  love  them,  and  that  is  all  I  know, 
tlx^^^  only  <ii<i  I  understand  my  position.    Blessed  Virejin,  I  said, 
"^eatre  without  thee,  or  thee  without  the  theatre.   My  choice 
^^y  made — but  how  to  come  to  thee.    The  Sunday  of  the 
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Qaasimodo  I  saw  yoa  more  closely ;  I  was  at  the  foot  of  the  palpit 
I  will  write  to  M.  de  Ravigaan,  said  I ;  it  is  impossible  bat  what 
he  will  obtain  me  this  favor  from  the  Archbishop :  I  mast  make 
my  communion.  I  wrote  yon,  and  yoa  know  the  rest ;  bat  what 
yoa  do  not  know  is,  that  the  good  women  whom  yoa  made  me  ac- 
quainted  with  have  changed  my  whole  being;  my  mind  and  my 
heart  are  no  longer  the  same. 

"O,  thank  thee,  my  God;  thank  yoa,  reverend  father:  yoar 
zeal  has  done  all.  I  have  niade  my  commanion ;  that  is  to  say,  I 
am  the  happiest  of  women,  and  I  am  surrounded  by  Mesdames  de 
Gontaut,  Levavasseur,  and  d'Auberville.  Oh !  once  I  thought  I 
loved  God ;  but  no,  it  was  God  who  loved  me.  I  loved  Mary,  bat 
not  with  that  holy  love  which  she  feels  for  us.  I  know  not  what 
God  reserves  for  me,  but  if  he  wishes  to  make  mo  happy,  he  may 
send  me  all  the  sorrows  he  pleases,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  beiir 
them  with  a  heart  wholly  his.  If  he  will  guard  roe  in  this  faith 
which  he  has  given  me,  I  can  do  all  things  for  him.  To-day  only 
do  I  understand  the  martyrs. 

"  I  beg  you  to  foipve  the  length  of  my  story,  for  I  am  not  much 
used  to  writing.  It  is  to  obey  you  that  I  write  these  details,  and 
speaking  of  my  mother,  J  should  never  stop.  My  first  act  on  quit- 
ting the  theatre  was  a  communion*  God  grant  that  on  quitting 
this  life  I  may  be  kneeling  at  the  holy  table.  To  God,  to  Jesus, 
to  Mary,  to  these  ladies,  to  you,  my  father,  belongs  the  whole 
life  of  j^^^^  „ 

— ^Tome  iL,  pp.  43-49. 

Father  de  Ravignan  obtained  from  the  Archbishop  the 
permission  to  administer  to  her  the  sacraments  so  long  de- 
sired, for  he  was  far  from  sharing  the  opinion  then  almost 
universal  that  all  dramatic  actors  were  excommunicated. 
She  lived  about  six  years  longer,  to  the  edification  of  all 
who  knew  her,  and  dying,  bequeathed  to  her  children  in 
her  last  will  her  own  veneration  and  gratitude  toward  the 
Jesuit  father. 

In  1842,  Father  de  Ravignan  left  Bordeaux,  where  he 
had  been  Superior,  to  take  up  his  residence  permanently  at 
Paris.  This  change  had  long  been  needed  in  order  that  the 
full  effect  of  his  conferences  might  be  produced.  It  was 
not  enough  for  the  preacher  to  apjjear  during  Lent  of  each 
vear  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre-Dame,  it  was  also  requisite  that 
he  should  be  m  Paris  throughout  the  year,  to  complete 
in  private  what  he  began  in  public, — that  he  should  be 
where  he  could  be  consulted  by  those  whom  he  had  led  to 
doubt,  to  explain  the  truth  more  fully  to  those  who  came  to 
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inquire,  to  argue  aeainst  the  particular  objections  of  each 
one,  and  to  persuade  those  who  hesitated. 

He  arrived  in  Paris  at  a  time  also  when  his  presence  was 
particularly  necessary  for  other  purposes.   A  storm  was 
rising  which  threatened  to  drive  the  Jesuits  from  France, 
and  the  eyes  of  all  his  brethren  were  turned  to  him  for  their 
defence.    Ever  since  the  Jesuits  first  put  their  foot  in 
France,  three  hundred  years  ago,  they  had  been  the  object 
of  constant  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  University  ; — some- 
times expelled  the  country,  again  returning  and  apparently 
triumphant,  they  never  enjoyed  but  a  moment's  peace.  At 
this  time  they  were  again  attacked  by  their  old  enemy, 
though  we  cannot  see  as  they  gave  the  slightest  cause  for 
this  renewed  hostility.   There  was  but  a  small  number  of 
them, — only  two  hundred  and  six  priests, — in  France;  they 
were  living  auietly,  devoting  themselves  to  the  ministry, 
without  medaling  with  any  of  the  political  questions  of  the 
time.    A  number  of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laymen  of 
France,  without  any  reference  to  or  understanding  with  the 
Jesuits,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  protested  against  the 
monopoly  of  education  held  by  the  University,  and  claimed 
the  right  to  establish  schools  independent  of  that  body,  and 
demanded  freedom  of  education.    This  they  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  do,  since  they  demanded  no  support  from 
the  government,  and  only  asked  it  to  leave  them  alone  and 
suffer  them  to  establish  schools  at  their  own  expense  and 
under  their  own  control,  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  those  parents  who  regarded  the  University  education  as 
impious  and  immoral.        Guizot,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  was  not  unfavorable  to  their  demand,  and  prom- 
ised a  law  on  education  which  should  accord  all  that  could 
be  expected,  if  not  all  that  could  be  desired.   But  before 
this  law  was  presented  to  the  Chambers,  almost  the  whole 
of  the  press  and  of  the  professors  began  a  furious  attack  on 
the  Jesuits,  instigated  by  the  University.   Tlie  Jesuits  were 
accused  of  being  the  instigators  of  the  bishops  in  their  de- 
mand for  freedom  of  education,  and  the  secret  authors  of 
the  pamphlet  by  a  Canon  of  Lyons  against  the  University 
monopoly,  which  had  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  present  agitation,   Eugene  Sue's  Wcmdering  Jew  was 
written ;  Michelet  and  Quinet  delivered  their  false  and  silly 
lectures  against  them  at  the  College  do  France;  Thiers, 
longing  to  get  back  into  the  ministry,  no  matter  by  what 
means,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  University ;  public  opinion 
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was  excited  against  them;  and  France  seemed  to  be  as 
much  afraid  ot  two  hundred  inoffensive  priests  as  though 
they  had  had,  as  Michelet  said,  forty  thousand  pulpits  and 
a  hundred  thousand  confessionals.^  Old  laws  against  relig- 
ious orders  were  invoked  against  the  Jesuits,  and  the  gov- 
ernment, edged  on  by  the  lorce  of  public  opinion,  had  re- 
solved on  their  proscription.  The  Jesuits,  by  the  advice 
of  their  friends,  determined  to  make  a  stand  for  their  rights. 
Father  de  Ravignan  wrote  a  beautiful  essay  on  "  The  Ex- 
istence of  the  Jesuits,  and  their  Institute,''  in  which  he 
sketches  the  life  of  a  Jesuit  and  the  character  of  the  Order, 
and  demands  that  justice  be  rendered  him.  He  asked  for 
no  privilege,  for  no  exemption,  but  only  claimed  the  liberty 
of  conscience  which  the  fundamental  law  of  France  secured. 

"  When  yoa  proclaim  that  men  are  free,"  he  says,  "  and  then 
prohibit  them  from  following  interiorly  and  privately  a  religious 
life,  you  fall  into  a  flagrant  contradiction,  and  strike  at  all  that  is 
sacred  in  liberty  of  conscience.  Before  the  state,  men,  priests, 
united  in  common  and  purely  religions  habits  of  life,  may  not  have 
any  of  the  political  and  civil  rights  of  a  corporation,  and  we  claim 
them  not ;  but  so  long  as  they  exercise  no  exterior  functions  but 
such  as  they,  like  all  other  priests,  hold  from  the  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion, you  cannot  le^lly  attack  them,  unless  religious  libertjr  is  a 
lie,  and  the  public  rights  of  Frenchmen,  the  fundamental  law  itself, 
a  cheat;  for  these  words  have  then  lost  their  moaning  and  convey 
DO  idea. 

Has  the  charter  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience,  or  has  it  not  t 
^  Is  evangelical  perfection  a  right  of  conscience,  or  is  it  not  ? 
The  religious  life  is  but  the  carrying  out  of  evangelical  perfec- 
tion,— the  solemn  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  liberty  of  conscience 
is  the  solemn  promise  of  the  charter.  then,  I,  a  Frenchnian,  wish 
to  become  in  France  a  Benedictine,  a  Dominican,  or  a  Jesuit,  by 
what  right  do  you  prevent  me  ?  I  ask  of  you  neither  a  public  and 
recognized  existence,  nor  the  least  fraction  of  the  property  of  the 
state.  I  ask  only  to  breathe,  like  yourselves,  the  free  air  of  my 
country.  For  the  regulation  of  my  private  life  and  of  my  con- 
science, I  claim  the  right  of  making  religious  vows,  and  of  obeying 
with  my  brethren,  under  the  same  roof  and  in  common  peace,  rules 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  approved.  In  what,  I  ask  yoa,  does 
this  liberty  restrict  yours  ?  does  it  restrict  the  liberty  of  any  one  f 
In  England,  in  Belgium,  and  in  the  United  States,  where  liberty  of 
conscience  is  a  reality,  the  religions  orders,  Jesuits  as  well  as  others, 
have  public  colleges  and  numerous  establishments  of  every  kind  ; 

*  Michelet,  Dei  JUuitM^  6^me  Le^n,  p.  109. 
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yet  no  man  imagines  tbat  it  is  jast  or  legal  to  expel  them.  Why 
shoold  it  be  80  in  France,  where,  certainly,  they  do  not  enjoy  so 
largely  the  rights  of  common  law  ?    Happily  for  the  honor  of  our 
country,  none  of  the  laws  now  in  force  can  touch  them  in  the  sacred 
rights  of  personal  existence  and  liberty  of  conscience.    Is  it  really 
true  that  this  lawful,  simple,  peaceful,  obscure  mode  of  existence 
has  aroused  such  a  violent  storm  of  public  opinion  ?    What  have 
we  done  ?    What  have  we  said  ?    Whence  this  noise  ?  these 
storms  f    How  have  we  become  anew  the  object  of  all  this  hatred, 
the  butt  of  all  these  attacks,  the  cause  of  all  these  fears  f    You  who 
call  down  on  us,  priests,  Frenchmen,  free  and  devoted  citizens,  the 
whole  rigor  of  proscription,  do  you  know  us  ?  have  you  seen  us  f 
have  you  heard  us !    What  word  ever  came  from  our  mouth  which 
compromised  the  public  peace  or  the  respect  for  law  ?  And  yet  our 
two  hundred  voices  have  sounded  in  many  pulpits  from  the  largest 
cities  to  the  smallest  villages.    Where  is  the  civil  authority  that 
accases  us  ?   Where  the  ecclesiastical  authority  that  condemns  us  f 
Has  a  charge  ever  been  made  against  a  single  one  of  our  number  f 
Hi- will,  susceptibility,  and  presumption  are  not  enough ;  they  can- 
not supply  the  place  of  facts,  of  proofs ;  a  society  so  culpable  could 
only  find  expression  in  the  faults  of  its  members,  to  whom  belong 
all  action,  all  crime,  and  all  virtue.    Who  are  these  faulty  members 
among  us  ?    We  live  apart  from  all  political  action  and  influence ; 
servants  of  the  Church,  we  exist  but  for  her,  and  with  her ;  at 
all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  every  form  of  government,  we 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.    You  who  transform  us 
into  enemies  of  the  institutions  and  liberties  of  France,  what  ground 
have  you  for  so  doing  f    What  motive  could  we  have  ?   When  we 
alone  are  threatened,  and  we  alone  are  shut  out  from  all  the  bene- 
fits of  liberal  legislation,  it  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  unjust  to  charge  us 
^ith  oppression.    A  ^arm  dispute  has  arisen  on  the  freedom  of 
education  promised  in  the  charter;  we  must  and  do  share  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  French  episcopacy  and  clergy  on  this 
subject :  what  fiemlt  can  you  find  in  that 

Father  de  Ravignan  then  explains  the  nature  of  the  spir- 
itual exercises,  the  constitutions,  doctrines,  and  missions  of 
the  Society,  and  concludes  his  treatise  with  the  following 
passage,  not  less  eloquent  yet  more  pathetic  than  that  which 
we  have  just  extracted : 

I  demand  the  rehabilitation  of  my  fathers*  A  son,  wounded 
to  my  soul  by  the  long  sufferings  of  my  family  and  the  unjust  sen- 
tence weighing  upon  it,  I  seek  no  renown,  I  bring  no  talent,  I  have 
but  an  unsha^ible  conviction.    I  ask  only  ht  truth  and  justice;  I 
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need  no  more.  I  demand  the  revision  of  an  anjust  sentence :  I  de- 
mand it  for  my  fathers  who  are  no  more :  I  demand  it  for  myself. 
I  feel  the  most  unhesitating  conscionsness  of  their  innocence,  of  onr 
own — they  were  neither  tried  nor  heard :  let  ns  at  length  be  heard ; 
let  them  be  tried  to-day.  ....  I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  my 
coantry  which  can  no  longer  look  on  with  indifference  while,  in 
open  contempt  of  all  laws,  the  honor  of  those  who  have  not  ceased 
to  be  her  children  is  defamed  and  outraged.  I  demand  it  for  the 
millions  of  Catholics  whom  they  try  to  insult  by  giving  them  a 
name  which  is  not  theirs,  but  ours,  and  which  ought  not  now  to  be 
an  insult.  I  demand  it  for  all  the  religious  societies  which  have 
pitched  their  tent  under  the  protecting  sun  of  France ;  and  on  which 
tails,  in  spite  of  all  our  exertions,  the  whole  weight  of  the  animosity 
which  persecutes  us.  I  demand  it  in  the  name  of  those  venerable 
Bishops,  whose  voices  were  solemnly  raised  to  protest  against  the  an- 
just proscription  of  a  whole  family  of  religious,  who  were  faithful  to 
God,  to  the  Church,  to  the  laws,  and  to  the  country.  I  demand  it 
in  the  name  of  twenty  Popes,  who  all  approved,  confirmed,  praised 
the  proscribed  Institute.  I  demand  it  m  the  name  of  the  holy 
Pontiff  who  twice  blessed  the  soil  of  France  with  his  presence,  and 
who,  amid  the  protracted  sorrows  of  his  exile,  consoled  himself 
with  the  determination  of  giving  glory  to  God  by  restoring  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus.  Has  this  venerable  old  man,  who  was  for  us  all  so 
mild  and  intrepid  a  restorer — has  he  then  lost  in  his  grave  all  the 
rights  of  virtue,  and  all  the  authority  of  his  memory  ?  I  demand 
it  in  the  name  of  the  universal  Church,  which,  by  the  voice  of  the 
immortal  Council  of  Trent,  pronounced  an  irrevocable  approbation : 
pium  institutum.  I  demand, — and  in  demanding  it,  I  merely  claim 
for  my  brethren  and  myself  what  belongs  to  all,— the  air  of  my  na- 
tive land, — the  right  to  live,  to  work, — ^the  right  to  devote  our- 
selves,— liberty  with  order, — liberty  with  justice. 

"  And  now  I  have  done.  I  retire  in  the  thought  of  God  and  of 
my  country,  and  I  feel  in  ray  deepest  soul  the  greatness  and  the 
solemnity  of  what  I  have  done.  If  I  must  yield  in  the  struggle, 
before  I  shake  off  on  the  soil  which  witnessed  my  birth,  the  dust 
from  my  feet,  I  will  go  for  the  last  time  and  sit  at  the  foot  of  the 
pulpit  of  Notre-Dame,  and  there,  bearing  within  myself  the  imper- 
ishable evidence  of  ignored  justice,  I  will  weep  over  my  country, 
sadly  exclaiming,  the  day  w;is  when  the  truth  was  told ;  one 
voice  proclaimed  it ;  but  justice  was  not  done,  they  had  not  the 
heart  to  do  it  We  leave  behind  us  a  violated  charter,  liberty  of 
conscience  destroyed,  justice  outraged,  one  great  crime  more ;  but 
it  will  not  avail  them.  A  better  day  will  appear ;  I  read  the  infal- 
lible assurance  in  my  soul,  that  day  is  not  far  off.  History  will  not 
be  silent  over  the  step  I  have  taken ;  its  inexorable  sentence  will  be 
passed  on  an  unjust  age.    Thou,  O  Lord,  wilt  not  suffer  iniquity  to 
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trinmph  forever  here ;  but  wih  command  the  justice  of  time  to  pre- 
cede the  justice  of  eternity."* 

There  is  no  attempt  made  in  Father  de  Eavignan's  book 
to  refute  the  various  charges  made  by  Michelet  and  others 
against  the  Order;  that  ne  left  to  Father  Cahour,  in  his 
took,  Le%  Jesuites^  par  un  Jesuite  /  but  he  shows  the  na- 
ture of  the  "  Spiritual  Exercises,"  of  the  Constitutions  and 
Rules,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Society,  with  a  brief  sketch 
of  its  missions,  showing  an  ignorant  public  the  true  charac- 
ter of  those  Jesuits  it  so  greatly  feared  because  it  knew  them 
^^ot,  with  a  bold  demand  for  the  justice  and  liberty  which 
the  laws  of  France  entitled  them  to.   As  an  appendix  to 
this  appeal  appeared  a  discussion  of  the  laws  concerning 
-'^^igious  orders  in  France,  by  H.  de  Vatimesnil,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  in  that  country,  in  which  it  was  conclusively 
^^ored  that  the  laws  on  which  the  French  government  re- 
Xf ecj^  for  the  proscription  of  the  Jesuits  were  of  no  effect 
'^^ST^^M^Qt  them,  having  been  repealed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
^^^5^^^^  code  and  of  the  charter. 

-l^t^is  bold  attitude  of  Father  de  Ravignan  encouraged 
^  :*Tiends  of  the  Jesuits,  who  felt  confident  that  the  gov- 
/?^**ient  could  do  nothing  against  them,  unless  they  them- 
^J^^s  should  consent  to  their  own  destruction.   Tlie  courts 
^  ^^.w,  also,  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  administration 
"'^^    matter  which  belonged  to  them,  declared  that  any  ac- 
If  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  be  illegal,  since, 

|j^-|-^*^^e  Jesuits  were  living  in  France  contrary  to  tne  law,  it 
^^^^  Tiged  to  the  courts  and  not  to  the  executive  power  to 
^^^^  ^e  so.  Montalembert,  Beugnot,  Berryer,  Dupanloup, 
h^^^^  others,  warmly  espoused  their  cause,  and  the  ministry 
T^^^^^  ^ated  about  proceeding  so  summarily  against  them, 
n^^^^j^r  then  sought  to  use  the  Pope.  A  certain  lawyer 
Cfc'l^i^'^^  a  renegade  Catholic^  as  Gregory  XVL  had 

^3d  him,  was  sent  by  Louis  Philippe  to  mat  Pontiff  to 
^^in  by  threats,  promises,  or  intrigues  the  suppression  of 
g^j^^     Jesuits  in  France.   The  Holy  Father  assemoled  a  Con- 
^i-^^^Sation  composed  of  cardinals  to  deliberate  on  the  matter, 
^^"^^    it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the  Holy  See  could 
g^j^^    and  ought  not  to  consent  to  these  demands.   This  an- 
^  returned  to  Rossi,  and  no  further  communications 

t)lace  between  him  and  the  Holy  See.    Cardinal  Lam- 
^^hini,  however,  in  his  officious,  not  his  official  charac- 

*  D4  PJS3Bidenc$  €t  d4  VJmUtut  des  JesuiUs,  pp.  115-117. 
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ter,  together  with  some  others,  finrronnded  the  General  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  persuaded  him  that  the  peace  of  France, 
the  good  of  religion,  and  even  the  lives  of  the  FVench 
Jesuits  depended  on  making  concessions  to  their  enemies. 
Father  Roothan,  little  informed  of  the  true  state  of  things 
in  France,  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  wrote  to 
the  Superiors  in  France,  advising, — for  he  has  not  the  au- 
thority to  command  in  such  matters, — the  diminution  or 
snppression  of  their  principal  houses  and  of  the  novitiates. 
The  obedience  of  Father  de  Ravignan  and  the  Superiors  in 
France  was  heroic.  What  it  cost  aim  may  be  seen  by  what 
he  wrote  to  the  General :  "  If  any  concessions  are  made  to 
the  ministry,  I  shall  no  longer  dare  stay  in  Paris,  or  show 
myself  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  peers,  deputies,  or  law- 
yers who  prepared  and  approved  the  admirable  opinion  of 
my  friend  de  Vatimesnil and  when  the  letter  of  the  Gen- 
eral was  received,  advising  the  suppression  of  nearly  all 
their  houses,  he  wrote :  "  All  the  defenders  of  the  Catholic 
cause  are  in  consternation.  We  lift  our  eyes  and  hands 
to  God.  If  I  had  an  opinion  to  give,  I  would  still  repeat, 
legal  resistance  in  the  name  of  common  law  and  of  liberty. 
But  I  will  bow  my  head  under  the  yoke  in  silence^  if  it 
must  be.  My  soul  is  very  sad.  I  scarce  know  what  to 
think  or  what  to  do.  I  should  be  very  happy  if  you  would 
send  me  out  of  France,  or  at  least,  far  from  Paris,  into 
some  quiet  retreat  for  a  year  or  two.  But  forgive  me, 
whatever  my  sorrow,  I  wish  now  and  always  to  obey." 

So  great  was  his  mortification  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
continue  his  conferences  at  Notre-Dame  the  following  year ; 
but  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  of  the  Archbisnop  of 
Paris  was  that  he  should  continue  his  ministry  as  publicly 
as  before.  He  appeared  in  the  pulpit  with  greater  success 
than  ever ;  but  the  effort  exhausted  him.  His  health  had 
been  undermined  by  his  too  great  labors,  by  the  long  strag- 
gle in  defence  of  his  Order  against  the  government,  and  by 
the  sorrow  he  experienced  wnen  the  Jesuits  were  forced  to 
immolate  themselves  just  as  victory  became  certain.  He 
quitted  Paris  for  the  south  of  France,  and  afterward  for 
Kome.  His  health  improved  slowly,  and  in  1848  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  was  charged  with  the  government  of 
the  Professed  house  in  the  Hue  de  Sevres.  At  the  same 
time  broke  out  the  French  Revolution,  which  gave  to  the 
Church,  and  especially  to  the  Jesuits,  the  liberty  which  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe  had  tiaken  from  them.  The 
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question  of  the  freedom  of  education  which  had  been  de- 
cided against  them,  was  again  raised.  Count  de  Falloux, 
the  Minister  of  Public  Insciniction,  presented  to  the  National 
Assembly  a  law  on  education  which  gave  all  the  rights 
which  it  was  possible  to  assert  with  success.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  Montalembert,  Dupanloup,  and  nearly  all  the 
principal  Catholic  members.  Father  de  Ravignan  was 
friendly  to  the  law  and  to  those  who  favored  it ;  but  there 
was  in  France  and  there  still  exists  among  the  Catholics  a 
party  whose  only  principle  seems  to  be  to  oppose  whatever 
is  attempted  by  the  emment  Catliolic  statesmen  who  advo- 
cated the  law.  They  denounced  Father  de  Ravignan  to  his 
General  as  a  "  blind  follower  and  imprudent  favorer  of  a 
schismatic  law,  and  a  cause  of  division  among  Catholics 
and  among  the  members  of  his  Order."  These  accusations 
had  little  weight  with  the  General,  though  they  afflicted 
Father  de  Ravignan,  without  being  of  any  avail  to  their 
authors.  The  law  passed  in  spite  of  them,  and  the  French 
Church  reaped  the  advantages  of  it.  Whatever  faults  were 
found  with  it,  and  they  were  many,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  great  victory  gained  by  the  Catholics,  and  as  a  noble 
fruit  of  the  twenty  years'  labor  of  Count  de  Montalembert. 
Pins  IX.  himself  approved  of  it.  The  Jesuits  hastened 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions,  and  opened  their 
Bcliools  throughout  France. 

Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  education  by 
the  passage  of  the  law  of  1850,  Father  de  Ravignan  com- 
menced his  work  in  two  octavo  volumes  on  "  Clement  XIII. 
^'id  Clement  XIV."   The  idea  of  the  work  was  suggested 
^7  ^'^ather  Roothan,  who,  like  Father  de  Ravignan,  was  far 
Satisfied  with  what  either  the  friends  or  the  enemies 
th    ^^^^^  Society  had  written  about  them.   The  friends  of 
J ogaits  had  attacked  Clement  XIV.  in  defending  the 
otocietjr,  and  the  work  of  Father  Theiuer,  which  had  lately 


enough  on  the  Jesuits.    It  was  reserved  for  a  Jesuit, 


^^P^^rcd,  was  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  Pope,  although 
b^jj^ix  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  Pope,  who  might  have 


^  ^-F  the  body  which  Clement  had  suppressed,  to  write  his 
'^fie.    The  work  is  written  in  a  calm,  dignified  tone,  and 
^J>irit  of  charity  and  kindness ;  it  shows  the  influences 
"^Ix  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  Pope,  who  micht  have 
ti^^*^^«d  that  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  would  be  for 


re^^^^^nefit  of  religion,  when  he  saw  so  general  an  opposition 
ex^^^^  against  them,  and  when  they  had  already  ceased  to 
in  nearly  every  Catholic  country  except  his  own  tem- 
^^X.  IL— No.  n.  16 
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poral  dominions.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  yielded : 
^^Povero  Papa,^^  says  St.  Liguori,  ''^chepoteva  fateV'^ 

Before  Father  de  Havignan  had  completed  his  work  on 
the  two  Clements,  the  death  of  the  General  of  the  Order 
called  him  to  Home  to  take  pai't  in  the  22d  General  Con- 
gregation, which  elected  as  his  snccessor  Peter  Beckx,  the 
present  General  of  the  Jesuits.  While  at  Rome  the  Pope 
seemed  to  show  a  desire  to  see  the  man  whom  his  predeces- 
sor had  styled  the  Apostle  of  Paris^  and  Father  de  Bavig- 
nan  requested  an  audience.  Oar  author  cites  a  short  extract 
from  a  memorandum  of  the  conversation,  which  we  trans- 
late : 

**  The  Sovereign  Pontiff, — '  Well,  how  are  matters  at  Paris  now  ?' 

"  Father  de  Bavignan, — *  Holy  Father,  every  thing  is  quiet  there.' 
The  Pope, — *But  Paris  is  the  centre  of  France,  and  all  the 
priests  who  are  expelled  from  their  dioceses  meet  there.' 

'^Ravignan, — *I  can  assure  your  Holiness  that  if  there  are  some 
bad  priests  in  Paris,  there  is  also  a  multitude  of  ^od,  and  very 
good,  priests.  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that,  if  the  Holy  See  were 
attacked,  and  it  made  the  least  appeal  to  the  devotion  of  the  Church 
of  France,  however  it  may  be  in  theory,  in  practice  our  country 
and  our  nation  would  still  be  found  the  most  devoted  to  your  Holi- 
ness and  to  all  the  rights  of  the  Roman  Church.' 

"  The  Pope, — *  I  believe  so  too.  But  why  such  contradictions  f 
The  Theology  of  Bailly,  which  is  most  hostile  to  the  Holy  See,  was 
taught  in  nearly  all  the  seminaries  of  France.  It  was  I,  and  I  alone^ 
(the  Pope  emphasized  this  word)  who  placed  the  Theology  of  Bailly 
on  the  Index.  Then  again,  in  that  affair  of  the  Univers^  they  said 
that  I  was  moved  to  take  part  against  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  in 
ooBsequence  of  the  letter  he  wrote  me  at  Gaeta.  But  those  things 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  remain  on  the  heart  of  a  Pope.  He  is  not 
Popo  for  bis  own  amusement,  but  in  order  that  he  mny  carry  his 
cross  after  Our  Lord  and  imitate  him.  Besides,  I  do  not  adopt  any 
journal,  nor  do  1  defend  the  Univers.  They  wanted  me  to  con- 
demn it ;  I  cannot  approve  of  all  it  has  written,  but  there  was  not 
any  ground  for  condemning  it.  I  hear  a  great  deal  said  on  both 
side**.  I  take  a  part  and  leave  a  part,  according  as  I  judge  proper. 
They  have  accused  me  of  trying  to  force  on  France  the  Roman  Lit- 
urgy ;  I  go  no  farther  than  is  reasonable ;  but  I  do  not  wish  every 
Bishop  to  make  a  Missal  or  a  Breviary  to  suit  himself.  I  willingly 
authorize  particular  usages.  They  are  still  writing  me  to  nrge  the 
condemnation  of  Traditionalism  ;  let  them  have  patience  I  77tey 
toant  no  more  human  reason,  But^  my  Gody  if  this  poor  human 
reason  is  no  longer  any  thing,  faith  itself  will  soon  be  no  •more. 
Let  each  have  its  due.' "— T.  ii.,  pp.  248-260. 
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Beturning  to  Paris,  de  Rayignan  resumed  his  wonted 
labors ;  but  they  were  soon  to  end ;  he  had  run  the  good 
race.    During  twenty  years  of  public  ministry  he  had 
worked  incessantly,  save  when  at  rare  intervals  nis  health 
forced  him  to  rest  for  a  short  time ;  he  had  during  those 
twenty  years  given  to  religion  and  to  virtue  an  impetus 
Boch  as  they  had  scarce  ever  before  known  in  the  capital  of 
France.    Laboriously,  and  mid  sorrows  and  obstacles  aris- 
ing from  every  side,  he  had  carried  out  the  mission  with 
which  Grod  had  entrusted  him,  and  now  he  looked  forward 
to  his  end  with  the  calm  joy  of  a  well-founded  hope.  Every 
time  that  he  had  felt  his  malady  approach,  he  had  hoped 
for  death, — this  time  he  knew  it  was  near.  Still  he  worked 
on,  growing  feebler  and  feebler.   The  last  time  that  he  sat 
in  tiie  confessional  was  on  the  3d  of  December,  1857,  the 
feadt  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  his  patron  saint,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  his  baptism,  sixty-two  years  before.    It  was  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart,   The  last  tips  that  bound 
him  to  earth  were  on  the  point  of  snapping  asunder ;  on  the 
confines  of  eternity,  he  addressed  liis  penitents  like  one  who 
had  already  passed  the  barriers  which  separate  death  from 
immortality ;  he  exhorted  them  to  delight  in  their  sorrows 
and  suiferings  as  the  means  of  uniting  them  more  closely 
^  with  Christ,  assuring  them  that  there  alone  would  they  find 
the  silence  of  the  heart,  the  solitude  of  the  soul,  where  fieet- 
ing  things  fear  to  enter,  and  all  fades  from  the  sight  save 
God  apd  conscience.  Forced  to  quit  the  confessional  before 
his  usual  time,  he  walked  with  ditficulty  back  to  the  Rite 
de  Seoresj  and  awaited  death.    During  the  few  hours  that 
he  was  able  to  sit  up  during  the  day,  he  arranged  his  papers, 
burning  those  he  wished  destroyed,  and  prepared  himself 
then  for  his  long  journey.    His  suffering  and  weakness 
daily  increased ;  death  was  every  day  nearer  ]  at  last  it  had 
arrived ;  the  Sacraments  had  all  been  administered ;  the 
prayers  for  those  in  agony  were  just  completed;  he  kissed 
the  crucifix  presented  to  his  lips,  raised  his  eyes  to  behold 
for  the  last  time  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  his  head  bowed, 
and  his  soul  returned  to  the  bosom  of  God.   Thus  passed 
away  from  earth  one  who  in  our  own  days  has  rivalled  the 
heroic  deeds  of  those  great  mpn  whom  the  Church  offei-s  to 
our  imitation.    Whether  we  regard  him  in  his  interior  and 
private  character,  or  consider  him  as  he  appeared  to  the 
world,  we  cannot  but  love  him  and  esteem  nim.   All  his 
actions  appear  to  us  regulated  by  the  highest  principles  of 
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reason  and  of  the  Gospel ;  we  see  in  him  none  of  those 
petty  weaknesses  which  ordinarily  obscnre  the  character  of 
men  placed  in  prominent  positions.  His  life,  his  character 
seem  everywhere  consistent.  In  the  first  years  of  his  relig- 
ious life,  in  his  novitiate  at  Montrouge,  ne  had  fully  im- 
bued his  mind  witli  the  lofty  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatins,  which  guided  him  during  his  whole 
after  life.  Fully  convinced,  not  only  in  his  head,  but  in  his 
heart  too,  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  ambition,  he  devoted 
himself,  wholly  and  with  all  the  energy  of  a  strong  char- 
acter, to  the  tnie  objects  for  which  he  lived.  With  the 
same  energy  with  which  we  see  men  incessantly  tending 
toward  some  visible  object  which  they  are  fully  determined 
to  reach.  Father  de  Raviffnan  constantly  aimed  at  the  at- 
tainment of  his  end.  In  this  we  find  the  aistinguishing  trait 
of  Father  de  Ravignan's  character  and  the  cause  of  all  his 
success :  he  was  in  downright  earnest.  His  earnestness  is 
the  principal  feature  in  his  eloquence,  and  the  means  by 
which  he  persnaded.  The  great  evil  of  this  age,  he  %sl\% 
was  clearly  marked  ;  it  consisted  in  vagueness  of  the  intel' 
lect  and  languor  of  the  will :  against  these  he  fought.  His 
whole  appearance  was  a  protest  against  them  ;  there  was  a 
nobility,  a  manliness  in  every  feature  of  his  countenance ; 
force  was  seen  in  his  broad  hiffh  forehead ;  there  was  energy 
in  his  clear  eye,  ordinarily  mild  and  attractive,  but  at  times 
sparkling  with  the  fire  within  ;  in  the  strong-marked  lines 
of  his  nose,  in  the  close-pressed  lips,  and  in  the  firm,  deep 
tones  of  his  voice. 

Such  men  are  never  satisfied  with  half  attaining  their 
object ;  every  thing  with  them  becomes  subordinate  to 
their  principal  aim,  to  which  they  tend  incessantly.  No 
labor  IS  esteemed  sufficient,  no  rest  is  possible.  Thus  the 
amount  of  work  performed  by  Father  de  Ravignan  would 
seem  almost  incredible ;  we  have  spoken  of  only  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  acts  of  his  life;  but  Father  de  Pont- 
levoy  represents  him  to  us  as  travelling  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  another ;  now  preaching  in  Belgium  and  again  at 
Bordeaux ;  at  one  time  at  London,  and  another  at  Nantes ; 
one  day  at  Rome,  a  few  days  after  at  Ajaccio  in  Corsica, 
and  next  at  Besangon.  During  Lent  we  find  him  not  only 
delivering  his  conferences  at  Notre-Dame  in  Paris,  but  at 
one  time  he  adds  to  them  three  retreats  preached  during 
the  same  week  to  three  diflTerent  congregations.  We  find 
him  giving  retreats  to  the  Sisters  of  the  visitation,  the  La* 
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dies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Carmelites,  or  the  Children  of 
Mary :  if  any  one  takes  the  habit  or  makes  her  profession, 
he  is  ever  ready  to  assist  and  to  deliver  an  instruction  for 
the  occasion.  He  preached  on  Sundays  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  during  the  week  to  the  beggars  supported 
by  the  "  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  and  quitted  the  pulpit 
of  Notre-Dame  to  instruct  the  orphans  of  St.  Nicholas.  If 
a  college  t)f  the  Society  was  suppressed  by  the  government, 
it  was  ne  that  spoke  with  the  Emperor  and  obtained  per- 
mission for  its  continuance ;  his  assistance  was  felt  in  almost 
every  thing  that  was  undertaken  for  the  good  of  religion ; 
he  interested  himself  greatly  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ora- 
tory of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  concerning  which  he  had 
been  consulted  by  Fathers  Gratry,  de  Valroger,  and  P6t6- 
tot,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery  of  Pierre-qui- 
Vire.  He  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in  a  religious  journal 
in  defence  of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  he 
drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  government,  asking  for  freedom 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Arabs  of  Algeria,  which  was 
refused  for  reasons  of  state  policy.  He  took  part  in  several 
Councils  as  theologian  for  different  Bishops.  His  corre- 
spondence was  enormous ;  he  received  letters,  which  he  an- 
swered, from  every  country  of  Europe,  and  from  every  class 
of  persons ;  to  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  alone  he  wrote  as 
many  as  two  hundred  letters  in  seven  years ;  and  nearly  all 
these  various  letters,  written  in  a  few  moments  whicn  he 
could  get  at  a  time,  are  in  a  careful  and  appropriate  style,  al- 
though his  room  was  almost  constantly  tilled  with  men  who 
came  to  consult  him  on  spiritual  matters,  and  the  porter  was 
every  few  moments  at  his  door  to  announce  women  who  were 
waiting  to  see  him  in  the  parlor.  When,  in  connection  with 
this  variety  of  labors,  we  consider  the  hours  he  spent  in  the 
confessional,  and  by  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  we  must  ad- 
mit that  the  life  of  Father  de  Ravignan  was  a  full  one,  and 
although  he  spent  but  twenty  years  in  the  Apostolic  min- 
istry, d  uring  that  period  explevU  tempera  midta.  He  might 
well,  at  the  end  or  this  time,  look  confidently  forward  to  the 
"crown  of  life"  which  had  been  laid  up  for  him. 

His  loss  was  deeply  felt  at  Paris,  and  oy  all  who  knew  him 
thronghout  France.  A  sad  crowd  filled  the  Church  of  Saint- 
Snlpiee,  where  his  obsequies  were  performed,  and  where  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  dressed  in  mourning,  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  burst  of  eloquence  which  reminds  us  of  the 
best  efiTorts  of  Massillon  or  Bossuet.    Defunotus  adhxtc  la- 
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^itur,  was  the  well-chosen  text  of  the  fnneral  orator,  and 
it  is  still  true ;  that  which  was  mortal  in  De  Kavignan  has 

fiassed  away,  but  his  immortal  spirit  still  lives  and  preaches, 
n  these  two  volumes  of  Father  de  Pontlevoy,  we  still  see 
the  great  preacher  of  Notre-Dame,  we  feel  his  presence  as 
that  of  a  living  man.  H.  F.  B. 


Art.  y.  —  Zes  Moines  Occident  depuis  Saint  JBenoit 
jusqu^d  Saint  Bernard.  Par  le  Comtk  Montalkmbekt. 
Paris :  Lecoflfre  et  O^-    1860.  .  Tomes  I.  et  11.  8vo. 

Count  de  Montalkmbert  is  one  of  those  pure  and  noble 
characters  that  go  far  to  redeem  and  even  to  give  a  lustre 
to  an  age  of  weakness  and  frivolity  in  which  they  some- 
times make  their  appearance.  He  takes  life  in  earnest,  and 
feels  that  it  has  serious  aims  and  solemn  duties.  He  be- 
lieves every  man,  whatever  his  rank  or  condition,  has  been 
placed  in  this  world  to  work,  to  do  and  to  suffer  the  will  of 
nis  Maker,  not  to  fritter  away  his  existence  in  the  frivolous 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  the  sordid  pursuit  of  gain.  Liberally 
endowed  by  nature,  he  has  invigorated  and  enriched  his 
rare  gifts  by  assiduous  culture  and  solid  studies.  Descend- 
ed from  a  noble  family  with  an  historical  name,  heir  of  a 
peerage  when  France  had  an  hereditary  peerage,  he  gener- 
ously devoted  from  his  youth  his  name,  his  rank,  his  lofty 
character,  his  genius,  his  learning,  and  his  great  powers  as 
a  writer  and  an  orator,  to  the  defence  and  promotion  of 
Catholic  interests,  and  for  thirty  years  he  has  stood  first 
and  foremost  among  laymen  as  their  bold,  firm,  consistent, 
and  persevering  champion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  religion  by  this  eminent  layman.  Without  his 
free  spirit,  independent  thought,  liberal  action,  and  bold 
and  energetic  words,  always  on  the  side  of  the  right,  the 
wronged,  the  oppressed,  the  downtrodden,  in  tlie  House  of 
Peers,  the  National  Assembly,  in  books,  pamphlets,  peri- 
odicals. Journals,  and  a  world-wide  correspondence,  few  of 
us  would  have  been  what  we  are.  There  are  few  living, 
acting,  earnest  men  among  us  who  have  not  been  quicken- 
ed by  him.  Whoever  has  labored  to  promote  or  secure 
Catholic  interests  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  free  thought  and 
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free  speech,  political  liberty,  social  progress,  and  the  rights 
and  independence  of  nations,  has  foanci  in  him  a  wise  and 
hearty  co-operator,  and  an  intrepid  defender:  and  who- 
ever nas  seen  his  hopes  in  the  good  cause  overclouded, 
and  felt  his  heart  saodened  and  his  arm  unnerved  by  tlie 
baseness,  treachery,  desertion,  or  cowardice  of  pretended 
friends,  or  by  disappointments  and  unmerited  defeats,  has 
found  in  him  a  generous  sympathizer,  and  heard  from  him 
words  that  have  not  only  sootned  his  grief,  but  revived  his 
hopes,  rekindled  his  ardor,  and  inspired  him  with  fresh 
courage  and  energy  to  renew  thecomnat.  None  of  us  can 
say  how  much  we  owe  him,  or  measure  the  influence  he 
has  exerted  for  the  last  thirty  years,  or  is  destined  hereafter 
to  exert  on  the  Catholic  body  throughout  the  world.  The 
influence  of  such  a  man  is  sure  ultimately  to  be  felt  by 
the  whole  human  race ;  and  it  can  die  only  to  live  again 
forever  in  the  bosom  of  Him  from  whom  it  went  forth. 

There  is  probably  no  man  among  our  contemporaries 
so  well  fitted  to  write  the  history  of  the  labors  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Monks  of  the  West  from  St.  Benedict  to  St. 
Bernard,  as  our  illustrious  autlior,  who  adds  to  the  science, 
erudition,  and  literary  taste  and  culture  of  our  times,  the 
faith,  the  piety,  the  chivalric  sentiments,  and  the  robust 
character  of  the  great  ages  of  the  Church.  lie  is  a  layman 
and  a  secular;  he  has  taken  an  active  and  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  political  movements  in  his  own  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope ;  he  knows  his  age ;  he  knows  all  it  knows,  can  speak 
its  language,  and  interpret  it  by  his  own  experience ;  but 
he  has  retired  so  often  to  commune  with  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert,  and  with  the  Basils,  the  Chrysostoms,  the  Bene- 
dicts, the  Gregories,  and  the  Bernards,  has  been  so  charm-' 
ed  with  their  heroic  life,  entered  so  fully  into  their  spirit, 
and  become  so  imbued  with  their  love  of  suffering  and  of 
sacrifice,  that  he  speaks  with  their  wisdom,  power,  sweet- 
ness, and  unction.  He  is  at  home  with  them,  knows  them, 
understands  them,  and  is  able  to  interpret  them  to  the  un- 
derstanding, and,  wo  would  fain  hope,  to  the  admiration 
and  love  of  the  men  of  our  own  times,  weak,  eflfeminate, 
frivolous,  or  sordid,  as  for  the  most  part  we  unhappily  are. 

The  author  has  not  designed  his  work — intended  to  be 
completed  in  six  volumes,  of  which  only  the  first  two  are 
as  yet  published — to  be  a  history  of  the  Monks  of  the  West 
from  the  purely  ascetic  point  of  view,  po  much  as  a  history 
of  their  labors  and  influence  from  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Ber- 
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nard  in  founding  modem  civilization,  and  creating  and 
forming  out  of  the  degenerate  populations  of  the  old  R<h 
man  Empire  and  their  Barbarian  conquerors,  the  great  civ- 
ilized nations  of  the  world.  The  period  he  has  choseiu 
itom.  the  close  of  the  fifth  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, or  from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  tlie 
West  to  the  definitive  reconstruction  'of  European  society 
and  the  formation  of  the  ffreat  and  leading  European  na- 
tions, is  a  period  that  stands  nearly  alone  in  the  history  <>f 
our  race,  and  the  importance  of  which  neither  our  ecclesi- 
astical nor  our  general  historians  have  hitherto  even  dimly 
}>erceived.  It  was  a  period  of  long  and  painful  elabora- 
tion. Never  were  the  human  race  afflicted  with  greater  or 
more  numerous  evils.  There  was  an  old  and  worn  out 
population,  corrupted,  enervated,  disheartened,  and  brutal- 
ized by  long  ages  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  to  rejuvenate, 
to  restore  to  moral  life  and  vi^or ;  and  there  were  rude, 
proud,  haughty,  fierce,  and  barbarian  conquerors,  free  from 
some  of  their  vices,  and  retaining  a  fresh,  vigorous  nature 
indeed,  b«t  pagan  or  heretical,  to  be  converted,  civilized, 
and  moulded  into  a  Christian  and  polished  people.  Never 
was  there  a  work  for  man  on  eartk  of  greater  magnitude, 
■aore  difficult,  more  arduous,  or  to  the  performance  of 
which  wise  and  prudent,  strong  and  energetic,  brave  and 
heroic  characters  were  more  aosolutely  necessary.  Yet 
these  characters  were  found,  and  the  work  was  done ;  a  new 
society  rose  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  a  new  and  nobler 
order  of  civilization  took  the  place  of  the  old  Grseco-Roman 
civilization,  and  Christendom  was  constituted.  By  what 
means,  by  what  agencies  was  this  done  ? 

Certainly  no  man  capable  of  reasoning  on  the  subject 
will  preteud  the  work  was  effected  without  the  supematu- 
lal  provide&ce  of  God.  It  was  a  work  above  the  torces  of 
ordmary  men ;  it  was  also  above  the  forces  of  ordinary 
Christians,  and  only  by  the  supernatural  intervention  of 
Divine  Providence  was  it  possible.  But  Providence  ordi- 
narily intervenes  by  preparing  and  using  means  adapted  to 
its  end.  Great  men,  great  Christians,  great  Popes,  great 
prelates,  and  great  statesmen  were  raised  up,  but  not  l>y  a 
direct  and  immediate  miracle  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
without  antecedents,  without  preparation,  without  previous 
discipline.  Where  was  the  laboratory  of  these  great  char- 
acters, and  by  what  discipline  were  formed  these  great  men 
who  resisted  the  tide  of  evil,  rebuked  disorder,  restored  tho 
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empire  of  law,  and  impressed  their  own  likeness  on  their 
age  ?  Our  author  shows,  and  it  was  his  design  to  show, 
that  the  laboratory  was  the  monastery,  and  the  discipline 
that  of  the  monastic  life.  He  does  not  overlook  the  ascetic 
and  purely  religious  bearings  of  his  subject;  he  knows,  no 
man  better,  that  men  do  not  and  cannot  enter  the  monas- 
tery and  submit  to  the  monastic  discipline  for  the  sake  of 
preparing  themselves  to  labor  eflfectually  for  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  society ;  he  knows  that  whoever  makes 
himself  a  true  monk  does  so  because  he  would  detach  him- 
self from  the  world,  retire  to  solitude  and  prayer,  and  seek 
to  honor  his  Lord,  and  save  his  soul  by  the  aaily  and  hourly 
practice  of  a  religion  of  sacrifice ;  but  he  would  show  that 
precisely  because  men  enter  the  monastery  for  that  end, 
and  precisely  because  its  discipline  is  that  which  best  pre- 
pares men  for  heaven,  it  is  the  best  fitted  to  produce  those 
great,  strong,  energetic,  and  heroic  characters  needed  to 
convert  and  civilize  a  barbarian,  to  reform  a  corrupt,  or  to 
rejuvenate  an  old  and  eflTete  people, — to  reconstruct  a  fallen 
society,  and  to  ennoble  and  advance  civilization. 

In  this  the  author,  it  will  be  perceived,  forms  a  very  dif- 
ferent estimate  of  the  monastic  character  from  that  com- 
monly formed  in  our  times  even  by  people  who  are  not 
unfriendly  to  the  Religious  Orders.  He  does  not  regard 
the  true  monk  as  a  weak  and  timid  character,  without  force 
or  courage,  driven  by  despite  or  chagrin,  disappointment  or 
sorrow,  to  take  refuge  in-a  monastery.  Mucn  less  does  he 
regard  him  as  one  who  from  indolence,  avereion  to  labor, 
and  love  of  an  easv,  idle  life,  makes  himself  a  religious. 
Thus  he  says  in  bis  instructive  and  edifying  Introduc- 
tion:— 

"  Many  apologists  of  the  monastic  life  fall  into  the  strange  error 
of  regarding  that  life  as  an  asylum  for  sad  and  wearied  souls,  who 
are  discontented  with  their  lot  in  the  world,  who  are  unable  to 
keep  the  place  to  which  they  are  consigned  by  society,  overcome  by 
their  disnppointments,  or  broken  with  griof.  *  If  there  are  places  for 
the  health  of  the  body,'  says  Chateaubriand,  ^  O  permit  religion  to 
have  hers  for  the  health  of  the  soul,  much  more  subject  to  disease, 
and  whose  maladies  are  far  more  painful,  lasting,  and  difficult  to 
cure.'  The  thought  is  poetical  and  touching,  but  it  lacks  truth. 
Monasteries  were  by  no  means  intended  to  collect  within  their 
walls  the  invalids  of  the  world.  They  were  not  diseased  souls, 
they  were,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  healthy  and  robust  souls  of 
the  race  that  flocked  in  multitudes  to  people  them.    The  religious 
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life  instead  of  being  the  refuge  of  the  weak,  was  the  arena  of  the 
strong. 

It  is  no  doabt  true,  that  sometimes,  by  one  of  those  strange 
contrasts  wliich  abound  in  works  inspired  by  religion,  this  career 
full  of  combats  and  supernatural  victories,  this  life  where  virtue, 
where  Christian  force  attained  its  apogee,  was  that  in  which  souls 
naturally  infirm,  and  hearts  wounded  in  the  conflicts  with  a  worldly 
life,  sought  and  found  refuge ;  and  since  modern  civilization  by  the 
side  of  its  incontestable  benefits  has  too  often  for  its  effect  to  aug- 
ment the  number  and  intensity  of  the  maladies  of  the  soul,  it  might, 
perhaps,  under  a  purely  social  point  of  view,  be  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  such  a  shelter,  and  a  proper  treatment.  It  is  possible  that 
even  under  this  point  of  view  the  destruction  of  the  Religious  Orders 
has  been  a  public  calamity.  It  may  have  been  not  without  influ- 
ence on  the  number  of  suicides,  proved  by  criminal  statistics  to  be 
yearly  increasing.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  seldom  meet,  except 
in  romances,  vocations  to  the  monastic  life  produced  by  disappoint- 
ments, disgust**,  and  melancholy.  I  find  no  profound  or  serious 
traces  of  them  in  history, — in  the  d<»generate  communities  no  more 
than  in  the  heroic  .nges  of  their  annals.  Doubtless  there  were  souls 
thrown  into  the  cloister  by  a  great  misfortune,  a  striking  disgrace, 
or  the  loss  of  some  one  passionately  loved,  and  I  could  cite  curious 
and  touching  instances  of  the  kind,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare. 
To  present,  in  general  thesis,  the  religious  life  as  an  asylum  for 
weakness  and  sadness,  as  a  refuge  for  melancholy,  proscribed  and 
combated  in  the  cloister  as  a  vice  under  the  name  of  acediaj  is  to 
run  counter  to  both  reason  and  facts. 

"The  distinctive  character  which  so  brilliantly  shines  out  in  all 
the  great  monastic  creations  and  exi^nces  which  I  seek  to  unroll 
before  my  readers  is  force ;  not  indeed  that  force  which  men  have 
in  common  with  certain  animals;  not  that  material  force  whose 
contemptible  triumphs  throw  the  world  into  confusion;  not  that 
exterior  force  of  which  blinded  and  cowardly  Christians  sometimes 
call  in  the  dangerous  aid;  not  that  force  which  consists  in  imposing 
our  own  convictions  or  interests  on  others :  but  that  force  which 
consists  in  self-discipline,  self-restraint,  self-government,  and  in  sub- 
jecting one's  own  rebellious  nature ;  that  force  which  is  a  cardinnl 
virtue,  and  which  governs  the  world  by  courage  and  by  sacrifice. 
I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  monks,  the  true  monks  of  the  great 
ages  of  the  Church,  are  representatives  of  manhood  in  its  purest 
and  most  energetic  forms,  of  moral  and  intellectual  manhood,  of 
manhood  in  some  sort  condensed  by  celibacy,  protesting  against 
all  baseness  and  vulgarity,  condemning  itself  to  greater,  stronger, 
and  better  sustained  efforts  than  any  worldly  career  exacts,  and 
thus  succeeding  in  making  earth  a  stepping-stone  to  heaven,  and 
life  a  long  series  of  victories. 

"  Yes,  thanks  to  the  robust  constitution  which  they  receive  from 
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their  fonnders,  thanks  to  that  incomparable  discipline  of  the  sonl, 
which  all  the  monastic  legislators  knew  how  to  create,  the  monk 
drew  from  solitnde  a  treasnro  of  force  which  the  world  has  never 
surpassed,  has  never  equalled.  *  Solitude,'  says  a  venerable  relig- 
ious,* *is  the  home  of  the  strong,  silence  is  their  prayer.'  The 
whole  monastic  history  is  only  a  proof  of  this  truth.  How  indeed 
could  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  What  was  the  life  of  the  monk  but 
a  permanent  protestation  against  human  weakness?  a  reaction  daily 
and  hourly  renewed  against  all  that  debases  or  enervates  man, — 
a  perpetual  aspiration  to  that  which  hovers  above  our  earthly  life 
and  fallen  nature?  In  the  monasteries  fHithfnl  to  their  primitive 
constitution  the  contempt  of  the  world,  that  secret  of  heroism,  was 
taught  and  practised  every  day,  and  every  moment  of  the  day. 
The  soul  by  the  slightest  habits  of  the  daily  rule  constantly  ele- 
vated to  God,  offered  him  continually  the  victories  of  the  purest 
and  most  generous  forces  of  human  nature  over  the  passions  and 
the  senses." — Introduction^  pp.  xxix-xxxi. 

The  whole  discipline  of  the  monastery  was  intended  and 
was  admirably  adapted  to  form  free  and  independent,  strong 
and  generous  characters,  the  very  characters  demanded  to 
battle  with  the  evils  of  the  times.  Weak  and  timid  charac- 
ters can  effect  nothing  for  society,  or  for  a  strong  and  manly 
civilization.  The  man  who  would  fulfil  the  precept  to  love 
his  neighbor  as  himself,  or  serve  his  own  age  or  country, 
must  be  prepared  to  battle  for  the  unpopular  truth,  the  de- 
pressed virtue,  the  outraged  right  agamst  the  popular  error, 
the  successful  vice,  the  triumphant  iniquity.  We  cannot 
serve  God  and  our  neighbor  in  our  day  and  generation  with- 
out disturbing  some  popular  prejudice,  offending  some  self- 
love,  or  opposing  some  selfish  interest.  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor are  never  on  the  side  that  is  uppermost;  one  in  servmg 
either  has  always  to  stem  the  popular  current,  to  withstand 
the  intolerance  of  public  opinion,  and  have  his  motives  im- 
puraed,  his  character  traduced,  and  his  very  virtues  denied 
or  distorted  into  vices.  He  has  all  the  passions  and  inter- 
ests of  the  w(»rld  against  him.  Respectable  men,  men  of 
standing,  men  in  place,  and  clothed  with  authority,  who 
even  sit  in  Moses'  seat  and  occupv  the  chief  seats  in  the 
synagogue  will  look  upon  him  with  distrust,  regard  him  as 
eccentric,  officious,  i*ash,  perhaps  as  mad,  and  really  believe 
that  they  are  doing  God's  service  in  opposing  him,  circum- 
scribing his  influence,  silencing  his  voice,  depriving  him 

♦         de  Ravignan. 
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of  freedom,  if  not  of  life ;  for  in  every  age  there  are  those 
to  whom  apply  those  fearful  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Wo  unto 
yon,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites,  that  build  the  tombs 
of  the  prophets  and  garnish  the  sepulchres  of  the  righteous, 
and  say.  It  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would 
not  have  been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  proph- 
ets. Wherefore  be  ye  witnesses  against  yourselves  tiiat  ye 
are  the  children  of  them  that  killed  the  prophets."  The 
generation  of  them  who  kill  the  prophets  or  persecute  the 
servants  of  God,  never  dies  out;  and  they  who  in  any  age 
can  discern  the  Lord  of  life  in  the  carpenter's  son,  or  the 
son  of  the  humble  Mary,  are  the  few.  The  world  can  be 
served  only  by  those  wno  are  above  it,  and  not  of  it,  and 
the  world  loveth  only  its  own.  "  If  ye  were  of  the  world," 
says  our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  "  the  world  would  love  its 
own.  But  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you 
out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you."  ^The 
world  can  love  only  those  who  love  it,  and  act  from  its  own 
principles. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  that  men  of  the  world  should  serve 
it,  or  that  men  who  love  their  own  ease,  their  own  quiet, 
their  own  reputation,  or  even  their  own  lives  should  be 
able  to  lift  up  a  fallen  society,  or  introduce  and  sustain  a 
new  and  vigorous  civilization  in  harmony  with  Christian 
principles.  Only  men  who  are  freed  from  the  dominion  of 
the  passions  and  the  senses,  who  have  obtained  the  victory 
over  themselves,  and  who  can  rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad  when  men  revile  them,  persecute  them,  and  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  them  falsely  for  Christ's  sake,  are 

?repared  to  do  any  great  work  for  God  or  our  neighbor, 
hey  must  be  weaned  from  the  world,  and  must  love  suf- 
fering, and  joy  in  sacrifice.  They  must  have  their  moral 
stand-point  above  and  outside  the  world,  in  the  love  of  God. 
Love  loys  to  suffer  for  the  beloved,  and  they  who  really 
love  their  Lord  count  no  loss,  no  suffering,  no  sacrifice,  by 
which  he  is  served,  honored,  or  glorified.  They  are  ready 
at  any  moment  to  be  offered  for  nim ;  they  fear  only  to  lose 
or  not  to  honor  him ;  they  have  no  other  fear ;  they  can 
meet  opposition,  calumn}^  persecution,  the  dungeon,  the 
scaffold,  or  the  stake,  or,  what  is  even  worse,  the  oistrust  of 
friends,  the  contempt  of  those  whom  the  world  honors,  and 
who  avoid  them  as  a  moral  pestilence,  with  a  serene  brow 
and  a  peaceful  heart.  If  their  pulse  throbs,  it  is  with  joy 
that  they  are  found  worthy  to  suffer  those  things  for  their 
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Lord,  whom  they  so  deeply  and  tenderly  love.  These  char- 
acters, free,  pure,  noble,  disinterested,  strong  and  brave 
with  the  strength  and  heroism  of  love,  while  formed  for 
heaven,  and  incapable  of  beine  formed  except  for  the  in- 
visible and  eternal,  are  precisely  the  charactei*s  needed  to 
lift  np  a  fallen  society,  to  found  and  sustain  wise  and  Just 
government  and  secure  the  orderlv  advance  of  a  true  civil- 
ization. It  was  precisely  to  the  formation  of  such  charac- 
tei-s  as  these  the  monastic  life  and  discipline  were  adapted. 
In  the  monastery  and  under  its  discipline  men  in  learning 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  world  and  to  live  and  act 
only  with  a  view  to  eternal  life,  acquired  the  virtues,  the 
force  and  strength  of  character  whicli  best  fitted  them  to 

{provide  for  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  temporal  order, 
lence  the  author  says,  further  on — 

That  chivalric  coarage  which  the  monks  daily  displayed  against 
sin,  against  their  own  weakness,  animates  them  at  need  against 
princes  and  potentates  who  abuse  their  authority.  It  is  especially 
with  them  that  we  mast  seek  that  moral  enera^y  which  gives  man 
the  force  and  the  desire  to  resist  injnstice  and  to  protest  asrainst 
the  abuses  of  power,  even  when  the  abuses  and  injustice  fall  not 
directly  on  himself.  This  energy,  without  which  the  guaranties  of 
order,  security,  and  independence  invented  by  statesmen,  are  illusory, 
was  inherent  in  the  character  and  profession  of  the  monks.  From 
the  earliest  times  of  their  history,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  baseness 
and  abjectness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  they  were  distinguished 
among  all  men  as  those  who  spoke  with  the  most  freedom  to  kings, 
and  from  century  to  century,  so  long  as  they  remained  sheltered 
from  the  corruptions  of  the  temporal  power,  they  retained  this 
glorious  privilege.  We  shall  see  it  at  each  page  of  this  recital ;  we 
shall  see  the  monk  armed  with  an  intrepid  boldness,  an  indomitable 
courage,  against  oppression,  and  comprehend  what  succor  innocence 
and  misfortune  found  with  them  in  those  times  when  no  one  feared 
to  be  without  defence  so  long  as  he  could  invoke  against  the  op- 
pressor the  malediction  of  God  and  that  of  the  hooded  friar.  At  a 
thousand  years*  distance  we  find  the  same  calm  and  indomitable 
courage  in  the  reprimand  addressed  by  St.  Benedict  to  Totila,  and 
in  the  response  of  the  obscure  Prior  of  Solesmes  to  the  Lord  de 
Sabl^,  against  whom  he  had  to  uphold  the  privileges  of  his  Priory. 
This  lord  having  met  him  one  day  on  the  bridge  in  his  town,  said 
to  him,  *  Monk,  if  I  did  not  fear  God,  I  would  cast  you  into  the 
Sartbe  !'  *  My  lord,'  replied  the  monk,  *  if  you  feared  God,  I  should 
have  nothing  to  fear.' 

''Thus  it  was  under  the  dictation  of  the 'monks  that  the  Chris- 
tians who  rose  agaiuit  the  abuses  of  power,  wrote  the  civil  and  po- 
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litical  guaranties  which  they  wrested  from  unjust  masters.  It  was 
to  the  keeping,  of  the  monks  that  they  confided  these  charters  of 
their  liberties,  and  in  which  were  written  the  conditions  of  their 
obedience.  It  was  in  the  cloistei-s  of  the  monks  that  were  sought 
not  only  the  sepulchres  for  kings,  nobles,  and  conquerors,  but  those 
also  of  the  weak  and  the  vanquished.  There  found  a  last  asylum 
the  victims  of  tyranny,  of  injustice,  of  all  the  excesses  of  human 
power.  There  slept  in  peace,  in  the  bosom  of  perpetual  prayer, 
the  exiled,  the  beheaded,  and  the  proscribed.  These  admirable 
verses  of  Statins,  inscribed  on  the  Temple  of  Clemency  at  Athens, 
and  which  the  monks  have  preserved,  were  found  realized  in  the 
bosom  of  the  monastic  life : 


"  •  Sic  tutum  sacrasse  loco  mortalibus  eegris 

ConAigium,  unde  procul  starent  irseque,  minasque, 
Regnaque,  et  a  justis  Fortuna  recederet  aris   .   .  . 
Hue  victi  bellis,  patriaque  e  sede  fugati   .   .  . 
Conveniimt,  pacemque  rogant  .  .  . 


Never  were  there  men  who  less  feared  the  strong,  or  less  prac- 
tised cowardly  complaisances  towards  power.  In  the  bosom  of  the 
peace  and  obedience  of  the  cloister,  they  daily  tempered  their  hearts 
against  injustice,  and  formed  themselves  to  be  the  indomitable  cham- 
pions of  right  and  truth.  Great  characters,  hearts  truly  independ- 
ent, are  nowhere  found  in  greater  abundance  than  under  the  frock. 
There  were  there,  and  in  multitudes,  calm  and  intrepid,  erect  and 
lofty  as  well  h<  humble  and  fervent  souls, — souls  whom  Pascal  calls 
perfectly  heroic.  *  Liberty,'  says  a  holy  monk  of  the  eighth  century, 
^  succumbs  not,  for  humility  freely  abdicates  it ;'  and  in  the  depth 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  Peter  de  Bois,  another  monk,  wrote  these  noble 
words,  in  which  are  summed  up  the  political  code  of  the  epoch  and 
the  history  of  the  monastic  orders :  *  There  are  two  things  for  which 
every  Christian  must  stand,  even  unto  blood — ^Liberty  and  Justice. 
Duo  sunt,  jmtitia  et  libertaa,  pro  quibus  quisque  fidelie  tieque  ad 
sanffuinem  stare  dehety — Introduction^  pp.  xxzvi-zxxix. 

The  monastic  life  was  neitlier  intended  nor  suitable  for  all 
men,  and  no  one  pretends  that  none  but  monks  or  nuns  can 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  the  author  shows, 
as  does  Father  Hecker,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  Ques- 
tions of  the  Soulj  that  in  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world, 
choice  souls  are  borne  to  seek  to  maintain  the  combat  with 
sin,  and  to  overcome  their  weakness  in  retirement  from  the 
world,  in  solitude  and  silence,  and  that  from  the  origin  of 
the  Church  there  have  always  been  those  who  lived  the 
monastic  life,  and  practised  the  monastic  discipline.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  or 
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to  the  maintenance  of  the  faith,  that  there  should  be  relig- 
ioiiB  orders  distinct  from  the  general  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, but  the  virtues,  the  freedom,  the  courage,  the  self- 
denial,  the  love  of  suffering,  the  moral  heroism  which  is 
cherished  in  the  bosom  of  the  monastery,  and  the  victory- 
over  the  senses  and  the  passions  the  monastic  discipline  was 
intended  to  secure  are  necessary  for  all  who  aim  at  Chris- 
tian perfection,  or  seek  to  serve  God  and  do  good  to  the 
world  in  their  own  day  and  generation.  The  great  merit  of 
the  monks  was  that  they  not  only  cultivated  and  possessed 
these  virtues  often  in  an  eminent  degree  in  themselves,  but 
that  they  sustained  them  in  the  general  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  kept  up  the  moral  tone  and  vigor  of  society.  No 
one  denies  that  in  the  work  done  in  the  ages  from  St.  Bene- 
dict to  St.  Bernard,  the  priority  in  achievement,  as  in  rank, 
state,  and  authority,  belonged  to  the  Popes  and  Bishops. 
Without  them  there  had  been  no  Church,  and  the  monastic 
ordera  would  have  been  no  better  than  those  poor  imitations 
of  them  which  we  find  among  the  worshippers  of  Bndha  or 
the  followers  of  Mahomet ;  but  we  must  not  forget  the  great- 
est and  most  eminent  of  the  Popes  and  Bishops,  those  who 
most  distinctly  impressed  their  image  on  their  age,  were 
monks,  or  had  been  formed  in  the  monastic  life  and  by  the 
monastic  discipline,  as  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Gregory 
VII.,  St.  Austin,  the  Apostle  of  Anglo-Saxon  England,  and 
St.  Boniface,  the  Apostle  of  Germany. 
The  reader  will  hnd  the  whole  question  discussed  in  the 

Erofound  and  brilliant  Introduction^  tilling  nearly  three 
undred  pa^es,  which  the  author  has  prefixed  to  his  work, 
and  from  which  our  extracts  thus  far  have  been  made.  In 
it  the  author  gives  his  views  and  sentiments  in  regard  to 
the  monastic  orders,  and  the  services  which  they  ren- 
dered to  religion  and  society.  The  whole  Introduction  is 
marked  by  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  author,  and  is  as  re- 
markable for  its  depth  of  thou-ht,  its  comprehensive  phi- 
losophy, and  its  far-reaching  statesmanlike  views,  as  for  its 
fervid  eloquence,  simple  piety,  and  earnest  faith.  In  it  the 
author  shows  us  everywhere  his  unquenchable  love  of  lib- 
erty, his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  respect  for 
human  reason  and  manly  virtue.  The  most  remarkable 
chapter  is,  perhaps,  Chapter  IX.,  On  the  True  and  False 
Miadle  Aae^  which  shows  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied 
that  ])eriod,  so  variously  estimated  by  modem  writers,  mas- 
tered its  spirit,  and  appreciated  its  real  character.    He  has 
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seen  and  is  willing  to  acknowled^  its  good  and  its  bad, — its 
faith  and  its  virtues,  also  its  disorders,  its  vices,  and  its  crimes. 
We  would,  had  we  space,  lay  the  whole  chapter  before  our 
readers,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  a  single  extract : — 

"  The  error  common  both  to  the  admirers  and  to  the  detractors 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  that  they  see  in  them  the  reign  and  the  tri- 
umph of  theocracy.  *  They  are  a  time,'  Donoso  Cortes  tells  at, 
*  forever  famous  by  the  manifestation  of  human  impotence,  and  by 
the  glorious  dictatorship  of  the  Church/ 

1  deny  the  dictatorship.  I  deny  still  more  the  human  impo- 
tence. Never  was  humanity  more  prolific,  more  virile,  or  more 
powerful.  And  as  to  the  Church,  never  did  she  find  her  authority 
more  disputed  in  practice,  even  hy  those  who  with  great  docility 
admitted  it  in  theory. 

**  What  reigned  then  was  unity  of  faith,  as  we  see  reign  now  in 
all  modern  nations  the  unity  of  the  civil  law,  or  of  the  national 
constitution.  But  do  we  see  that  in  free  nations,  as  England  and 
the  Uniteil  States,  this  civil  and  social  unity  stifies  either  individual 
or  corporate  vitality,  energy,  and  independence  ?  It  was  the  same 
with  the  Catholic  unity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  nowhere  extin^ 
guishcd  either  intellectual  or  political  life.  The  uniformity  of  a 
worship  universally  popular,  the  sincere  and  affectionate  submission 
of  hearts  and  understandings  to  revealed  truth  and  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church,  excluded  no  prepossession,  no  discussion  on 
the  highest  and  most  difiScult  questions  of  philosophy  and  morals. 
The  principle  of  authority  implied  no  rupture  either  with  the  free 
genius  of  antiquity,  so  faithfully,  so  ardently  cultivated,  as  wc  shall 
prove,  by  the  Benedictines  in  their  cloisters,  or  with  the  natural  and 
progressive  development  of  the  human  mind.  Is  it  necessary  to 
recall  the  immense  developments  of  scholasticism,  that  gymnastic 
at  once  rude  and  subtle  of  human  intelligence,  so  propitious,  not^ 
withstanding  its  many  undeniable  gaps,  to  the  force  and  supple- 
ness of  reasoning?  Is  it  necessary  to  name  those  great,  numerous, 
and  powerful  universities,  so  living,  so  free,  sometimes  so  rebellions, 
in  which  the  masters,  whose  independence  was  equalled  only  by 
that  of  the  ardent  and  tumultuous  youth  who  fiocked  to  them, 
broached  every  day  a  thousand  questions  which  would  frighten  the 
meticulous  orthodoxy  of  our  times  ?  Is  it,  in  fine,  necessary  to 
evoke  the  liberty,  the  license  even  of  those  satires  which,  in  the 
popular  and  chivalric  poetry,  in  the  fabliaux  and  songs,  as  well  as 
in  the  productions  of  the  arts  consecrated  to  religious  service, 
pushed  even  to  excess  the  right  of  criticism  and  public  discussion  ? 

*^  In  those  times  so  ridiculously  calumniated,  souls  were  inflamed 
with  a  devouring  passion  to  know  and  to  act.    The  heroic  and  per- 
severing ardor  which  sent  the  Marco  Polos  and  the  Plancarpins 
to  the  extremities  of  the  known  world,  athwart  distances  and 
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dangers  of  which  our  contemporaries  have  lost  the  notion,  anima- 
ted travellers  no  less  intrepid  in  the  regions  of  thought  The  hu- 
man mind  with  Gcrbert  and  Scotns  Erigena  exercised  itself  on 
problems  the  most  arduous  and  the  most  delicate.  It  recoiled  with 
the  most  orthodox,  such  as  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas,  from  none 
of  the  difficulties  of  psychology  or  metaphysics ;  with  some  it  even 
ran  into  theses  the  most  audacious  and  the  most  hostile  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Church  and  the  (Gospel :  with  nobody,  it  n»ay  be  bold- 
ly asserted,  did  it  resign  itself  to  the  abdication  or  the  sleep  of 
reason. 

"  We  go  farther,  and  ask,  if  even  now,  in  spite  of  printing,  the 
happy  but  insufficient  progress  of  popular  education,  the  apparent 
vulgarization  of  the  sciences  and  tbe  arts,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  equilibrium  between  material  pre-occupations  and  the  moral  life 
of  the  world  is  better  maintained  than  it  was  then ;  if  the  spiritual 
element  of  human  nature,  if  the  cultivation  of  ideas,  if  moral  en- 
thusiasm, if  all  that  which  constitutes  the  noble  life  of  thought  is 
as  well  represented,  as  energetically  developed,  as  liberally  provided 
for  with  us  as  with  our  fathers!  For  myself  I  doubt  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve, all  things  considered  and  well  compared,  never  have  men 
been  more  richly  endowed  than  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  have  more 
ardently  cultivated  the  domain  of  the  soul  and  the  understanding. 

^'Religion  reigned  over  all,  it  is  true,  but  it  stifled  nothing.  It 
was  not  relegat^  to  a  corner  of  society,  nor  shut  up  within  the 
walls  of  its  temples  or  the  individual  conscience ;  on  the  contrary 
it  was  invited  to  animate,  enlighten,  and  permeate  all  with  its  spint 
of  life,  and,  after  having  seated  the  ediflce  on  an  immovable  foun- 
dation, to  crown  its  summit  with  its  light  and  its  beauty.  No  one 
was  placed  too  hi^h  to  obey  it,  and  no  one  could  fall  so  low  as  to 
escape  its  consolations  and  protection.  From  the  king  to  the  her- 
mit, all  at  certain  moments  felt  the  power  of  its  pure  and  generous 
hispirations.  The  memory  of  the  Bedemption,  of  the  debt  con- 
tracted towards  God  by  man  ransomed  on  Calvary,  mingled  with 
all,  and  was  found  in  all  institutions,  in  all  monuments,  and,  at  mo- 
ments, in  all  souls.  The  victory  of  charity  over  selfishness,  of  hu- 
m\\\ij  over  pride,  of  spirit  over  matter,  of  all  that  which  is  eleva- 
ted m  oui"  nature  over  all  that  which  is  ignoble  and  impure,  was 
as  frequent  as  is  compatible  with  human  infirmity.  Never  has 
this  victory  been  complete  here  below ;  but  it  may  be  fearlessly  as- 
serted that  never  had  it  come  nearer  to  being  complete.  Since  the 
grand  defiance  given  to  evil  triumphant  on  earth  oy  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  never,  perhaps,  was  the  empire  of  Satan  more 
shaken,  or  nearer  being  overthrown. 

But  shall  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  Middle  Ages  consti* 
tuted  a  sort  of  ideal  of  Christian  society !  Must  we  see  in  them 
the  normal  state  of  the  world  ?  God  forbid.  There  never  was 
and  there  never  will  be  a  normal  state,  or  an  irreproachable  epoch 
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on  the  earth.  Besides,  if  that  idea)  coald  be  realized  here  below, 
it  certainly  was  not  the  Middle  Ages  that  would  have  attained  it. 
Not  without  reason  have  they  been  called  Agei  of  Faiih^  for  faith 
was  more  supreme  in  them  than  in  any  other  epoch  of  history. 
But  there  we  must  stop.  That  says  much,  and  enough  for  truth. 
We  must  not  venture  the  assertion  that  their  virtue  and  happiness 
were  up  to  the  level  of  their  faith.  A  thousand  unexceptionable 
witnesses  rise  up  to  protest  against  an  assertion  so  rash, — to  recall 
the  general  insecurity,  the  too  frequent  triumphs  of  violence,  in- 
iquity, cruelty,  artifice,  and  at  times  of  a  refined  depravity  ;  to 
demonstrate  that  the  human  element,  the  satanic  element  even, 
only  too  often  vindicated  its  ascendi^ncy  over  the  world.  By  the 
side  of  the  open  heaven  there  was  always  a  hell,  and  by  the  side 
of  those  prodigies  of  sanctity  seldom  found  elsewhere,  were  profli- 
gate wretches  hardly  inferior  to  those  Roman  Emperors,  whom  Bos- 
•net  calls  moral  mouMters. 

*^  The  Church,  which  always  undergoes,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
the  action  of  contemporary  civilization,  was  familiar  then  with 
abuses  and  scandals  the  bare  thought  of  which  would  now  fill  her 
children  as  well  as  her  enemies  with  horror.  They  proceeded 
sometimes  from  the  corruptions  inseparable  from  the  exercise  of 
great  power  and  the  possession  of  great  riches ;  sometimes,  and 
oftener,  from  the  invasion  of  the  laical  spirit  and  the  secular  power. 
Cupidity,  violence,  debauchery,  often  revolted,  and  with  success, 
against  the  yoke  of  the  Gospel,  even  in  its  own  ministers, — ^and  in* 
fected  the  very  organs  of  the  law  promulgated  to  repress  them. 
We  must  confess  it;  and  we  may  do  so  without  fear,  because  the 
evil  was  almost  always  overcome  by  good ;  because  all  these  ex- 
cesses were  redeemed  by  miracles  of  .self-denial,  penitence,  and 
charity ;  because  by  the  side  of  each  fall  we  find  an  expiation,  of 
each  misery  an  asylum,  each  iniquity  a  resistance.  Sometimes  in 
the  monastic  cells,  sometimes  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  here  un- 
der the  tiara  and  the  nntre,  there  under  the  helmet  and  coat  of 
mail,  thousands  of  souls  fought  with  force  and  perseverance  the 
battles  of  the  Lord,  strengthened  the  weak  by  their  examples,  re- 
vived by  their  fervor  the  enthusiasm  of  those  even  who  could  not 
or  would  not  imitate  them,  and  shine  above  the  vices  and  disorders 
of  the  multitude  by  the  splendor  of  their  prodigious  austerity,  their 
charitable  efifusions,  and  their  indomitable  love  of  GK>d.  But  ail 
this  effulgence  of  virtue  and  sanctity  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
real  state  of  things.  There  were  more  saints,  more  monks,  and 
above  all  more  believers  than  now  ;  but  I  fear  not  to  say  that  there 
were  fewer  priests, — I  mean  fewer  good  priests.  The  secular  cler- 
gy of  the  Middle  Ages  were  less  pure,  less  exemplary  than  ours ; 
the  bishops  less  respectable,  and  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  much  less  supreme  than  to-day.  This  assertion  will  perhaps 
astonish  the  blind  admiration  of  some,  but  it  is  easily  proved.  The 
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Pontifical  anthority  has  to-day  fewer  but  infinitely  more  docile  sab- 
jectfi,  and  what  it  has  lost  in  extent  it  has  more  than  r^ained  in 
intensity. 

"  Besides,  the  domination  of  the  Chnrch,  usurped  by  some,  dis- 
puted by  others,  and  balanced  by  a  multitude  of  rival  or  vassal  au- 
thorities, was  never  omnipotent  or  uncontested.  She  saw  her  laws 
continually  violated,  her  discipline  impaired,  her  rights  trampled 
on,  not  only  in  the  temporal  order  but  also  in  the  spiritual,  and  not 
as  now  by  avowed  enentics,  but  by  her  own  children,  who  could,  at 
the  demand  of  pride  or  interest,  brave  her  thunders  with  as  cool 
blood  as  the  unbelievers  of  our  own  day.  Her  real  grandeur,  her 
real  force,  her  real  victory  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  that  she  was 
powerful  and  rich,  that  she  was  loved  and  protected  by  princes, 
but  that  she  was  frbb.  She  was  free  with  the  general  liberty  as 
then  understood  and  practised — with  that  which  belonged  to  aU 
corporations  and  proprietors,  and  freer  than  any  one  else  because 
she  was  at  once  the  largest  corporation  and  the  lai^est  proprietor . 
in  Europe.  This  liberty,  always  the  surest  guaranty  of  her  majes- 
ty, her  fecundity,  her  duration,  the  first  condition  of  her  life,  was 
more  fully  possessed  by  her  then  than  at  any  previous  epoch,  or 
than  it  has  been  since,  unless  in  those  few  states  which  have  eman- 
cipated liberty  from  all  superannuated  shackles.  As  the  rights  and 
destinies  of  the  Church  and  those  of  the  soul  are  identical,  never 
was  the  soul  freer  than  then  to  do  good,  to  give  itself  to  God,  and 
to  immolate  itself  for  mankind.  Hence  those  miracles  of  self- 
devotion,  charity,  and  sanctity,  which  charm  and  dazzle  us. 

**But  it  would  be  a  complete  and  inexcusable  error  to  represent 
tiiat  liberty  as  universal  and  uncontested.  It  subsisted  and  tri- 
umphed only  in  the  midst  of  storms.  It  had  to  be  unceasingly 
struggled  for,  and  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  laical  rivalries  and  pre- 
tensions,— from  the  domination  of  temporal  interests.  It  was, 
moreover,  happily  and  usefully  restrained,  as  Father  Lacordaire  has 
said,  '  by  the  civil  liberty  which  prevented  it  from  becoming  a 
dominating  theocracy.'  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  the 
Church  had  never  and  nowhere  an  absolute  and  permanent  suprem- 
acy ;  that  never  and  nowhere  did  she  see  all  her  adversaries  annihi- 
lated or  bound  in  chains  at  her  feet ;  and  precisely  in  that  was  the 
pledge  of  her  long  and  glorious  influence,  ner  continued  ascenden- 
cy, and  her  blessed  action  on  souls  and  legislation.  Always  is  it 
necessary  for  her  to  resist,  and  to  reyouth  herself  by  effort  So 
long  as  the  true  Middle  Ages  remained,  so  long  the  Church  ceased 
not  for  a  single  day  to  struggle.  Sife  conquered  much  ofteuer  than 
she  was  checked;  she  never  underwent  a  complete  defeat,  but 
never  any  more  was  she  able  to  sleep  in  the  pride  of  a  triumph,  or 
in  the  enervating  peace  of  a  dictatorship. 

Nothing  then  is  more  false  or  puerile  than  the  strange  preten- 
sion of  certain  late-comers  of  the  Catholic  Revival  to  present  us  the 
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Middle  Ages  as  an  epoch  in  which  the  Chnrcb  was  always  victo- 
rious, always  protected,  or  as  a  *  promised  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,'  governed  by  kings  and  nobles  piously  kneeling  before 
the  priest,  cnltivated  by  a  happy  people,  silent  and  docile,  quietly 
extended  under  the  shepherd's  crook  in  the  double  shade  of  the 
throne  and  the  altar,  both  of  which  were  inviolably  respected.  Far 
from  it  Never  were  there  more  passions,  more  disorders,  more 
wars,  more  revolts;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  never  were  there  more 
virtues,  more  generous  efforts  in  the  service  of  good.  All  was  war, 
danger,  storm  in  Church  and  state ;  but  at  the  same  time  all  was 
strong,  robust,  energetic :  all  bore  the  imprint  of  life  and  struggle. 
On  the  one  hand  was  faith,  sincere  faith,  childlike,  simple,  vigor- 
ous, without  hypocrisy  as  without  insolence,  without  narrowness  as 
without  servility,  giving  daily  the  imposing  spectacle  of  force  in 
humility ;  on  the  other,  militant  and  virile  institutions,  which  by 
the  side  of  a  thousand  defects  had  the  admirable  virtue  of  creating 
men,  not  pious  lackeys  or  eunuchs,  and  which  condemned  all  those 
men  to  action,  to  sacrifice,  to  continual  effort  Strong  natures  every- 
where vigorously  nourished,  nowhere  stifled,  deadened,  or  disdained, 
found  there  easily  and  simply  their  place.  Feeble  natures  with  relax- 
ed fibres  were  there  subjected  to  the  regimen  best  fitted  to  give  them 
sap  and  tone.  We  see  not  there  honest  folk  resting  on  a  master 
the  care  of  defending  them  by  gaging  or  binding  their  adversaries. 
We  see  not  Christians  like  good  little  Iambs  devoutly  bleating  in 
the  midst  of  wolves,  or  taking  courage  only  between  the  legs  of  the 
shepherd.  We  see  them,  on  the  contrary,  as  athletes,  as  soldiers, 
engaged  each  day  in  fighting  for  all  that  is  sacred :  in  a  word,  as 
men  armed  with  the  most  robust  personality  and  an  unshackled 
and  inexhaustible  individual  energy. 

^  If  therefore  the  Middle  Ages  deserve  admiration,  it  is  precisely 
for  reasons  which  would  lead  their  recent  panegyrists  to  condemn 
them  if  they  knew  better  what  their  misapplied  enthusiasm  boasts. 

To  those  who  decry  them,  I  admit  toose  ages  must  appear 
frightful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  smitten,  before  all  things,  with 
a  love  of  order  and  discipline,  only  let  it  be  granted  that  their  cour- 
age and  rirtues  were  heroic.  I  admit  that  violence  was  then  almost 
continual,  superstition  not  nnfrequently  ridiculous,  ignorance  quite 
too  general,  and  iniauity  not  seldom  suffered  to  go  unpunished,  only 
it  must  be  conceded  to  me  that  never  has  the  world  seen  the  con- 
sciousness of  human  dignity  more  vividly  or  more  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  human  hearty  or  seey  reign  with  less  opposition  the  first 
of  all  forces,  the  only  really  respectable  force,  the  force  of  souL" — 
Introduction^  pp.  ccxli — ccliii. 

The  extracts  we  have  made,  and  indeed  the  whole  work, 
cannot  fail  to  prore  that  the  author  loves  and  admires  the 
strong,  the  masculine,  the  energetic,  and  the  heroic  virtues, 
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and  that  he  has  a  great  contempt  for  those  weak  and  pusillan- 
imous, tame  and  servile  characters  formed  in  onr  age  of  re- 
laxed fibre  and  moral  cowardice.  Indeed,  his  contempt  for 
the  weak  and  cowardly,  his  admiration  of  the  strong  and 
heroic,  and  his  ardent  love  and  untiring  defence  of  liberty, 
moral,  intellectnal,  political,  and  religions,  have  availed  him 
the  accusation  of  rationalism  and  naturalism  from  some  of 
the  meticulous  theologians  of  his  country.  This  need  not 
surprise  us,  for  in  France  as  well  as  elsewhere  there  are 
men  calling  themselves  theologians,  who  the  moment  they 
hear  one  mention  nature  without  asserting  its  corruption, 
reason  without  proclaiming  its  impotence,  or  liberty  with- 
out anathematizmg  it,  immediately  suspect  his  orthodoxy, 
and  judge  it  their  duty  to  decry  him  as  dangerous,  and  to 
put  the  faithful  on  their  guard  against  him.  For  them  na- 
ture is  totally  corrupt,  reason  is  a  false  and  illusory  light, 
liberty  is  a  temptation  and  a  snare.  How,  they  ask,  can  he 
who  recognizes  nature  acknowledge  grace?  he  who  respects 
reason  believe  in  revelation  ?  or  he  who  loves  and  defends 
liberty  respect  and  obey  authority  ?  We  would  treat  these 
men  with  tenderness  and  consideration,  but  we  must  tell 
them  that  they  are  among  the  worst  enemies  religion  has 
or  can  have  in  our  age,  for  they  confirm  the  unfounded 
charge  so  persistently  urged  against  the  Church,  that  she  is 
opposed  to  nature,  contrary  to  reason,  and  hostile  to  liberty. 
Tney  render  well-nigh  ineffectual  all  efforts  to  refute  this 
charge,  and  alienate  millions  from  the  Catholic  communion. 
Tliey  know  not  what  they  do.  They  are  so  afraid  of  error 
that  they  dare  not  suffer  even  the  truth  to  speak.  They 
tremble  whenever  they  hear  a  free,  bold,  manly  thought 
uttered,  lest  it  shiver  to  atoms  the  very  Rock  on  which  the 
Church  is  founded.  It  is  precisely  to  silence  these  Jansen- 
izing  theologians  and  mole-eyed  critics,  who  detect  natural- 
ism and  rationalism  in  that  splendid  and  really  erudite  work. 
The  Church  and  the  Empire  in  the  Fourth  Century^  by  the 
illustrious  Prince  de  Broglie,  and  to  answer  once  for  all 
the  objection  that  religion  is  repugnant  to  nature,  contrary 
to  reason,  and  hostile  to  liberty,  or  that  it  delights  in  tame 
and  servile,  timid  and  imbecile  characters,  opposes  the  free 
development  and  exercise  of  reason,  and  condemns  the 
strong,  the  energetic,  and  the  heroic  virtues,  that  the  author 
has  written  the  very  work  before  us,  which  proves,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  cavtl  even,  from  the  sayings  and  doings, 
the  lives  and  examples  of  the  old  monks  and  of  the  great 
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Popes  and  Prelates  formed  under  the  austere  discipline  of 
the  monastery,  that  the  precise  contrary  is  the  fact. 

The  illustrious  author  has,  most  certainly,  a  deep  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  a  profound  respect  for 
human  reason.  He  believes  God  made  man  a  rational  soul, 
and  that  reason  is  in  all  men  a  living  and  ever-present  witness 
for  truth  and  j  ustice.  He  loves  and  defends  liberty  as  a  great 
ffood  both  to  the  Church  and  to  society.  But  the  liberty  he 
loves  and  defends  stands  opposed  to  despotism  and  slavery, 
not  to  authority  and  obedience.  He  believes  that  in  order 
to  attain  to  robust  and  heroic  Christian  virtue,  a  robust  and 
vigorous  nature,  improved  by  a  strong  and  masculine  cul- 
ture, is  necessary ;  but  he  does  not  believe  that  any  Chris- 
tian virtue  is  attainable  without  the  supernatural  and  super- 
naturalizing  assistance  of  grace.  He  needs  no  one  to  remind 
him  that  Cnristianity  is  a  divine,  a  supernatural  religion, 
and  that  in  the  monastic  life  and  discipline  there  was  al- 
ways something  more  than  natural  light  and  strength.  He 
holds  that  in  the  heroic  virtues  of  the  monk  or  of  the  saint 
there  is  always  a  large  and  vigorous  nature,  but  a  nature 
purified,  invigorated,  informed  by  supernatural  grace — al- 
ways a  sound  and  comprehensive  reason,  but  a  reason  pro- 
vided with  a  higher  and  a  broader  field  of  operation  by  su- 
pernatural revelation.  Here  is  no  rationalism  or  natural- 
ism in  any  objectionable  sense. 

The  great  saints  of  the  Church  or  of  the  monastery  have 
always  been  the  great  men,  the  master  minds  of  their  age. 
St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Am- 
brose, St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Leo  I.,  St  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Gregory  Vli.,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Bernard,  St. 
Thomas,  stood  out  from  their  contemporaries  by  their  ro- 
bust and  vigorous  natures,  their  natural  endowments,  their 
strength  of  reason  and  will,  their  learning,  their  intelligence, 
their  science,  their  activity,  and  their  noble  and  generous 
sentiments.  They  could  not  have  been  what  they  were 
without  grace,  and  yet  not  grace,  in  the  ordinary  provi- 
dence of  God,  would  have  made  them  what  they  were,  had 
it  not  found  in  them  a  rich  and  cultivated  nature  on  which 
to  operate.  This  is  what  comes  out  from  the  history  of  the 
Monastic  Orders  and  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  Grace  sup- 
poses nature ;  it  neither  creates  it  nor  supersedes  it.  It  ex- 
alts and  purifies  it  morally,  but  it  operates  on  it,  with  it, 
and  through  it,  without  altering  it  physicallv.  The  freer, 
richer,  nobler  the  nature,  the  higher,  solider,  and  more 
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generous  its  cultivation,  the  stronger,  the  more  energetic 
will  be  the  Christian  virtues,  when  once  grace  has  con- 
verted and  elevated  the  soul  to  God.  In  ages  or  nations 
w^lere  nature  retains  her  vigor,  and  there  is  practised  a  ro- 
bust and  manly  discipline,  you  have  great  saints,  but  in 
ages  and  nations  that  nave  lost  their  vigor,  in  which  nature 
has  become  weak  and  effeminate,  education  is  low,  narrow, 
and  superficial,  the  mind  is  frittered  away  on  mere  techni- 
calities, and  the  heart  is  wasted  on  mere  frivolities,  you 
have,  except  by  a  miracle  of  divine  grace,  few  saints,  and 
no  great  saints. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  deduce  a  lesson  of  great  practical 
importance  in  our  own  times,  and  in  our  own  country.  Pe- 
lagians, in  reality,  deny  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  Jansenists 
deny  his  Humanity,  [Nestorians  deny  the  union  of  the  Di- 
vine and  Human  natures  in  the  unity  of  the  one  Divine  Per- 
son. These  three  heresies  are  rife  in  our  day,  and  even 
among  men  who  would  be  astonished  to  hear  their  ortho- 
doxy called  in  question.  The  Theandric  life  of  our  Lord  is 
the  source  and  model  of  all  Christian  life.  He  was  perfect 
God  and  perfect  man,  and  from  him  proceeds  a  Divine- 
human  life,  which  all  who  would  be  united  to  him  by  a 
real  union  must  live.  The  perfect  type  of  the  Christian  life 
is  the  life  of  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  united  in  one  in- 
dissoluble life.  To  our  life  in  Christ  the  Divine  and  the 
human,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  are  alike  essen- 
tial. The  rationalist  who  would  let  ^o  the  supernatural  and 
live  only  the  natural  loses  the  Christian,  and  so  does  the 
supematuralist  who  would  let  go  the  natural  and  live  only 
the  supernatural.  Tliey  who,  though  recognizing  both,  yet 
dissolve  them,  separate  them,  and  bring  tnem  not  into  liv- 
ing union,  equally  lose  the  Christian  life.  Always,  then,  is 
it  necessary  to  seek  the  union  of  the  two,  and  to  perfect  each 
in  harmony  with  the  other,  which,  expressed  in  plain  lan- 

fuage,  means  in  practice  the  union  of  natural  and  spiritual 
iscipline  and  culture. 

Now  the  lesson  we  deduce  is  that  where  the  two  are  dis- 
united, or  either  is  neglected,  both  suffer.  In  what  we  call 
the  barbarous  ages,  or  the  earlier  half  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  great  defect  was  the  want  of  a  proper  natural  culture. 
In  the  conquering  tribes  nature  was  strong,  fresh,  vigorous, 
but  rude,  violent;  while  in  the  conquered  populations 
subjected  for  ages  to  the  despotism  of  the  Csesars,  or 
to  the  tyranny  of  masters,  it  was  weak,  effeminate,  effete. 
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addicted  to  low  vices,  and  incapable  alike  of  great  crimes 
or  of  great  virtues.  The  epiritnal  society  directed  su- 
perhuman energies  to  supply  the  existing  defects  in  the 
natural  order,  and  to  place  natural  discipline  and  culture  in 
harmony  with  the  spiritual,  which  it  labored  still  more  ks- 
siduonsly  to  promote.  But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Middle 
Ages  there  began  to  be  a  triumph  of  the  laical  spirit,  and 
the  natural  culture,  by  the  sixteenth  century,  was  sundered 
from  the  spiritual.  In  our  age,  the  defect  is  in  the  almost 
total  neglect  of  spiritual  culture  and  discipline,  and  the  ex- 
clusive devotion  to  the  natural.  The  effect  is  the  loss  not 
only  of  the  supernatural  virtues  without  which  the  rewards 
of  heaven  cannot  be  secured,  but  also  the  loss  of  the  natural 
virtues  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  even  nat- 
ural society. 

Our  age  wants  manliness,  earnestness,  robustness,  ener^. 
There  is  a  terrible  lack  of  moral  courage,  devotion  to  prm- 
ciple,  power  of  sacrifice.  Men  are  afraid  to  suffer  for  truth 
or  justice,  and  proceed  as  if  the  loss  of  social  position,  money, 
place,  or  reputation  were  complete  ruin,  the  loss  of  all  good. 
We  shrink  from  physical  pain,  revolt  at  the  thought  of  in- 
flicting it  even  on  criminals,  and  are  shocked  at  tne  morti- 
fications practised  by  the  saints.  We  turn  away  with  hor- 
ror, perhaps  we  should  say  with  loathing  and  disgust,  from 
the  austerities  of  a  St.  Francis  of  Assisium,  a  St.  Catharine 
of  Sienna,  a  St.  Eose  of  Lima.  The  ordinary  discipline  of  the 
monastery,  so  necessary  in  the  warfare  against  the  flesh,  and 
without  which  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  a  victory  over  the  pas- 
sions and  the  senses,  is  repulsive  to  our  feelings,  shocks  our 
nerves,  and  excites  our  bitter  resentment  against  the  Church 
that  exacts  or  that  even  tolerates  it.  We  cherish  the  body, 
and  feel  that  when  that  is  provided  for  it  is  enough, — the  soul, 
if  soul  there  be,  may  shiu  for  itself.  Hence  our  age  has  no 
appreciation  of  moral  heroism.  Moral  principle  is  resolved 
into  simple  utility  or  bald  expediency.  The  professed  fol- 
lowers 01  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  when  he  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,  who  to  redeem  the  poor  mftde 
himself  poor,  to  ransom  the  slave  made  himself  a  slave,  and 
to  save  the  dyin^  and  give  life  to  the  dead  died  himself  on 
the  cross,  are  satisfied  with  mere  external  decency,  or  a  few 
outward  observances,  and  are  the  first  to  damp  the  courage, 
to  cool  the  zeal  of  the  young  athlete  aspiring  to  wrestle 
manfully  for  his  Lord  against  the  powers  of  dartness. 

We  see  but  too  clearly  in  our  own  country,  if  country  we 
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still  have,  the  sad  consequences,  even  in  the  temporal  order, 
of  this  fatal  neglect  of  spiritual  discipline  and  culture.  The 

freat  majority  of  the  American  people  have  from  the  first 
iscarded  the  religion  of  sacrifice,  rejected  the  "  errors  and 
superstitions  of  Rome,"  and  devised  for  themselves  an  easy 
sort  of  relijjion,  which  they  could  put  on  and  off  with  their 
go-to-meeting  dress,  and  which  imposed  upon  them  no  dis* 
agreeable  duty,  no  painful  self-denial.  For  their  religion 
they  have  had  an  open  field  and  fair  play.  They  have  had  all 
the  civil  and  political  freedom  they  could  ask,  a  territory  of 
almost  boundless  extent,  embracing  almost  every  variety  of 
soil,  climate,  and  production,  and  a  material  growth  and 
prosperity  unexampled  in  the  world's  history.  Yet  what  are 
we  now  in  our  first  hour  of  serious  trial  ?  The  land  swarms 
with  traitors,  the  Hjnion  is  rent  asunder,  the  flag  of  the  re- 
public is  insulted,  our  arsenals  are  seized,  our  fortresses  are 
taken  without  resistance,  the  Federal  laws  are  trampled  un- 
der foot,  and  our  very  existence  as  a  nation  is  gravely  men- 
aced. We  have  looked  in  vain  for  the  public  virtue,  the  pub- 
lic spirit,  or  the  manliness  necessary  to  make  even  a  stand 
for  public  authority.  We  find  ourselves  without  loyalty, 
without  patriotism,  without  principle,  without  national  life. 
We  have,  by  our  easy-going  reliffion,  our  ultra  democracy, 
our  worship  of  the  mob,  and  our  devotion  to  material  goods, 
undermined  the  individual,  undermined  the  family,  dis- 
carded the  household  virtues,  destroyed  the  homestead,  and 
trusted  to  interest,  pride,  passion,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, railways  and  lightning  telegraphs,  and  we  now  find 
that  we  have  undermined  public  virtue  and  society  itself. 
Our  whole  system  has  collapsed,  and  the  republic  is  falling 
to  pieces  from  its  own  rottenness.  We  are  paralyzed  by  cot- 
ton and  negroes  at  the  South,  and  by  trade  and  demagogues 
at  the  North.  The  Union  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  great 
nation  is  to  be  broken  into  fragments  and  to  become  a  by- 
word in  all  the  earth,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  in  the 
hour  of  unexampled  material  prosperity,  and  without  any 
external  enemy  or  any  external  cause.  Is  there  in  this  no  in- 
structive commentary  on  the  system  we  have  pursued,  and 
on  our  neglect  of  moral  culture  and  religious  aiscipline? 

In  vain  do  we  look  to  the  government  or  to  our  public 
men  for  relief.  The  government  and  our  public  men  have 
been  accomplices  in  the  social  crimes  committed.  For  three 
years,  at  least,  the  government  has  conspired  against  itself, 
and  labored  assiduously  for  its  own  destruction.  Congress 
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for  the  same  period  has  been  intent  chiefly  on  corrupting 
itself  and  plundering  the  country,  and  even  the  judiciary 
has  lent  itself  to  a  political  faction.  Scarcely  a  man  acts 
under  a  sense  of  individual  and  personal  responsibility,  and 
no  party  dares  take  the  responsioilitjr  of  being  loyal  to  the 
Union,  lest  it  lose  all  chance  of  retaming  or  of  acceding  to 
power.  It  is  in  vain  we  appeal  to  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple have  chosen  the  very  men  who  are  the  organs  of  the 
evil,  and  are  fitly  represented  by  them.  The  people  are  no 
better,  and  are  not  one  whit  more  loyal  than  their  represent- 
atives in  the  Federal  government  and  the  several  state  gov- 
ernments, and  the  condemnation  to  lasting  disgrace  of  James 
Buchanan  is  that  he  has  proved  himself  no  wiser  or  better 
than  the  people  who  elected  him.  There  may  be  in  the 
country  individuals  who  are  superior  to  Mr.  Buchanan  and 
to  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  as  they  would  not  be  fair 
representatives  of  the  people,  universal  suffrage  can  never, 
except  by  some  accident,  raise  them  to  power  or  place. 
The  people  choose  men  of  their  own  stamp,  and  the  men 
chosen  are  always,  where  universal  suffrage  has  been  long 
in  operation,  a  sure  index  to  the  real  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  tneir 
representatives,  and  to  be  able  to  choose  wiser  and  better 
men  they  must  be  wiser  and  better  themselves. 

It  is  well  known  to  our  Northern  and  Southern  readers  that 
we  are  no  friends  to  slavery  in  whatever  form  or  guise  it  may 
come,  and  that  we  are  and  always  have  been  attached  to  the 
Union.  As  long  as  the  flag  of  the  Union  floats  to  the  breeze 
we  shall  be  loyal  to  it,  and  be  ready  to  fight  to  the  death  to 
save  its  honor.  But,  though  holding  secession  to  be  only 
another  name  for  revolution,  we  cannot  hold  the  South  as 
alone  responsible  for  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Union.  The  seceding  states  have  only  carried  out  the  revolu- 
tionary principles  embraced  by  nearly  the  whole  country, — 
principles  which  have  been  defendea  in  season  and  out  of 
season  by  the  whole  American  press,  by  the  Republican 
press  no  less  than  by  the  so-called  Democratic  press.  The 
New  York  Trihimey  in  relation  to  Federal  policy,  adopts 
the  just  motto.  No  compromise  with  traitors,  and  yet  it  is 
the  American  organ,  or  one  of  the  American  organs,  of  the 
revolutionary  party  of  Europe, — of  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  and 
Garibaldi ;  ana  whenever  it  finds  in  the  Old  World  a  pop- 
ular or  demagogic  insurrection  or  movement  against  law 
and  order,  or  against  existing  authorities,  it  gives  it  its  most 
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hearty  sympathy.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
whole  American  press,  certainly  of  every  Republican  press. 
For  these  thirty  years,  revolutionary  doctrines,  doctrines  in- 
compatible with  all  regular  authority,  with  all  loyalty,  and 
which  render  such  a  crime  as  treason  impossible,  have  been 
inculcated  by  all  the  influential  organs  of  public  opinion, 
and  the  American  mind  has  become  thoroughly  imbued 
with  them.  People-king,  people-god,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
mob,  the  infallibility  of  democracy,  have  become  American 
"  institutions."  What  wonder,  then,  that  the  people  of  the 
South  should  attempt  to  carry  out  against  the  North  the 
principles  which  the  whole  North  avows  and  insists  upon  ? 
What  wonder  that,  finding  Republicans  acceding  to  power, 
they  should  ask  something  more  than  their  word  as  a  guar- 
anty that  they  will  administer  the  government  according  to 
the  Constitution,  and  respect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Southern  interests?  No  doubt  the  Southern  doctrine  of  the 
divine  right  of  slavery  is  bad,  but  is  the  Northern  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  the  mob  any  better? 

The  present  deplorable  state  of  the  Union  springs  from 
no  local  cause,  and  has  a  deeper  origin  than  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  about  negro  slavery.  That 
dispute  is  but  an  incident.  The  cause  is  in  the  moral  and 
political  corruption  of  the  American  people,  whether  North 
or  South.  The  Union  is  threatened  oy  the  internal  rotten- 
ness of  the  body  politic,  not  from  the  simple  desire  to  re- 
tain or  to  abolish  slavery.  There  is  not  virtue  enough  left  in 
the  people,  we  fear,  to  sustain  a  Federal  government.  Both 
the  head  and  the  heart  are  corrupt.  We  haVe  abused  our 
privileges,  and  turned  the  blessings  of  Heaven  into  curses. 
We  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  counsels  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, and  have  made  material  prosperity  our  God,  and 
supposed  that  grasping  selfishness,  without  intelligence, 
without  probity,  without  public  spirit,  without  patriotism, 
without  loyalty,  without  any  of  the  generous,  self-denying 
or  heroic  virtues  would  suflice  to  save  the  Union  and  secure 
wise  and  just  government.  Here  is  the  fact,  disguise  it  as 
we  may.  The  new  President,  who  we  trust  will  be  inau- 
gurated before  what  we  are  writing  issues  from  the  press, 
is,  we  believe,  an  honest  man,  a  man  of  ability,  patriotic, 
and  determined  to  do  right,  but  he  is  inexperienced,  and 
can  hardly  hope  to  surround  himself  with  men  equal  to  the 
emergency.  He  can  expect  little  support  from  the  slave- 
holding  states,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Union,  and  can 
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hardly  connt  on  the  efficient  support  of  the  free  states,  cor- 
rupted as  they  are  by  the  comer-grocery  democracy,  and 
fearful  of  losing  a  market  for  their  produce  or  their  manu- 
factures. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  measures  or  the  temporary 
success  of  the  new  administration,  we  fear  the  Union  is  vir- 
tually dissolved,  not  to  be  re-formed  till  after  years  of  con- 
flict and  suffering.  Our  experiment,  for  the  present  at  least, 
has  failed,  and  as  the  attempt  to  repeat  it  will  be  made  by 
pushing  still  further  the  democratic  principle  which  has 
caused  its  failure,  we  fear  it  will  turn  out  to  nave  failed  for 
good.  The  failure  is  due  neither  to  Southern  slavery  nor 
to  Northern  abolitionism,  but  to  democracy  expressed  by 
universal  suffrage.  The  present  state  of  the  Union  proves 
that  with  universal  suffrage  as  the  basis  of  the  political  order 
and  sectarianism  for  the  religious  order,  a  free  government  is 
impracticable,  because  there  cannot  be  secured  wisdom  and 
virtue  enough  in  the  people  to  sustain  it,  as  we  have  for  sev- 
enteen years  steadily  maintained  in  the  pages  of  this  Review. 
On  this  point  the  South  is  sharper-signted  and  politically 
wiser  than  the  North.  It  separates  from  the  North  on  this 
very  question  of  universal  suffrage,  and  founds  the  republic 
on  slavery  as  did  pagan  Greece  and  Home.  It  fears  the 
universal' suffrage  of  the  North,  because  universal  suffrage 
mocks  at  constitutional  rights,  and  can  be  stayed  by  no 
constitutional  barriers.  It  fears  not  Mr.  Lincoln,  it  fears 
not  the  Chicago  platform ;  but  it  fears  democracy,  real, 
genuine,  universal-suffrage  democracy,  that  prevails  in  the 
free  states,  and  for  the  first  time  comes  into  power  in  the 
Federal  government.  Against  that  democracy  the  South 
feels  it  has  and  can  have  no  guaranty,  not  even  in  states\ 
rights,  and  therefore  it  secedes. 

This  aspect  of  the  question  has  been  overlooked  by  our 
politicians.  The  Republican  party,  as  to  its  avowed  nolicy , 
IS  in  the  main  constitutional  and  unobjectionable,  out  in 
order  to  rise  to  power  it  has  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
most  ultra  democratic  sentiment  of  the  country ;  it  has  out- 
bid the  so-called  Democratic  party  in  its  democracy,  and 
can  continue  in  power  only  by  exaggerating  the  popular 
power.  Its  first  serious  attempt  to  be  conservative  and  to 
emancipate  itself  from  the  moo,  will  insure  its  permanent 
defeat.  To  remain  in  power,  it  must  carry  into  its  Federal 
policy  the  radical  democracy  which  has  already  triumphed 
m  the  free  states,  and  so  must  any  party  that  henceforth 
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wonld  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  people  of  these  states.  Here 
is  the  grave  evil,  which  no  possible  statesmanship  can  avert. 
We  cannot  abolish  universal  suffrage  and  introduce  a  re- 
stricted suffrage,  because  men  will  not  vote  to  disfranchise 
themselves,  and  because  the  general  equality  or  non-dis- 
tinction of  classes  in  the  free  states  deprives  us  of  all  intel- 
ligible ground  or  reason  for  restricting  it.  Yet  with  uni- 
versal suffrage,  and  without  a  permanent  aristocratic  ele- 
ment limiting  the  democratic  element,  experience  proves 
that  a  free  yet  efficient  government  in  either  state  or  nation 
is  impracticable.  In  the  seceding  states  there  is  an  aristo- 
cratic element  politically  available,  and  these  states  are  in 
a  better  condition,  so  far  as  the  white  man  is  concerned, 
to  maintain  government,  than  the  ^eat  democratic  states  of 
the  North  and  the  North-west  With  or  without  permanent  • 
secession,  it  is  evident  to  the  clear-sighted  statesman  that  our 
democratic  system  has  virtually  exploded,  and  that  ere  long 
we  shall  be  forced  to  resort  to  a  military  despotism  to  save 
us  from  absolute  anarchy. 

Yet  we  do  not  absolutely  despair  of  the  republic.  We 
had  hoped  that  the  breaking  up  of  our  system  could  be 
staved  off  till  the  influence  of  religion  could  be  brought 
to  bear  in  creating  the  virtues  and  forming  the  characters 
necessary  to  save  and  carry  on  political  society,  and  thas  be 
prevented  altogether.  In  this  nope  we  own  we  have  been 
aisappointed.  Thus  far  democracy  has  had  more  influence 
in  corrupting  our  Catholic  population  than  Catholicity  has 
had  in  forming  the  people  to  sentiments  and  habits  of  vir- 
tue. It  has  come  too  late  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.  But 
it  is  here,  and  through  it  there  is  hope  of  redemption.  We 
have  fallen  low,  but  we  have  not  Mlea  lower  than  Europe 
was  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Western  Koman  Empire,  and 
the  work  of  redemption  and  regeneration  is  not  greater  or 
more  difficult  than  that  which  was  effected  from  St.  Bene- 
dict to  St.  Bernard  bv  the  old  Monks  of  the  West  and  the 
great  Popes  and  Prelates  formed  under  the  austere  disci- 
pline of  tne  monastery.  Our  hope  is  under  GK>d  in  the  new 
Monks  of  the  West. 

T|^e  work  necessary  to  be  done  cannot  be  done  bv  states- 
men, for  they  can  operate  only  with  the  people  as  tney  are, 
the  materiids  existing  to  their  hand.  The  proper  materiah 
are  wanting.  The  people  themselves  are,  corrupt.  We 
must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  provide  for  the  production 
of  a  higher  order  of  virtue  than  they  now  aspire  to.  There 
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is  hope  for  us  only  in  moral  conrage,  love  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, detachment  from  the  world,  self-denial,  and  the  power 
of  sacrifice — virtues  which  can  be  learned  only  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  and  from  professors  who  have  themselves  acquired 
them,  whose  own  lives  prove  that  they  live  above  the  world, 
and  have  through  grace  obtained  the  victory  over  the  pas- 
sions and  the  senses.  Hitherto  we  have  ridiculed  such  pro- 
fessors, and  regarded  the  school  of  Christ  as  the  school  of 
follv  and  superstition.  The  great  mass  of  us  will  continue 
to  do  the  same  for  some  time  to  come ;  but  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  our  errors  now  staring  us  in  the  face,  and 
the  chastisements  of  a  wise  and  good  God  now  beginning 
will  ultiinately  it  is  to  be  hoped  bring  us  to  our  senses. 

The  destruction  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures,  the 
decay  of  our  towns  and  cities,  the  violence  and  anarchy, 
the  general  poverty  and  untold  miseries  which  are  sure  to 
follow  the  breaking  up  of  the  Union  and  our  present  sys- 
tem of  public  and  private  economy,  will  gradually  humble 
our  pride,  disabuse  us  of  old  prejudices,  destroy  our  confi- 
dence in  the  popular  idols  we  nave  hitherto  worshipped, 
convince  us  that  the  Lord  Gk>d  omnipotent  reigneth,  dispose 
us  to  listen  to  the  words  of  truth  and  wisdom,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  moral  and  spiritual  discipline  necessary  to  pre- 

Eare  us  alike  for  earth  or  heaven.  We  have  been  ruined 
y  our  prosperity,  and  till  our  material  prosperity  is  clean 
gone  we  cannot  be  made  to  respect  and  obey  religion.  Men 
will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  turn  to  heaven  till  they  be^n 
to  despair  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  become  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  instability  and  transitoriness  of  all  earthly 
goods,  we  are  prepared  to  have  our  minds  and  hearts  di- 
rected to  those  neavenly  goods  which  are  unchangeable,  un- 
failing, and  eternal. 

We  see  the  effects  of  neglecting  spiritual  discipline  and 
culture;  the  effects  of  neglecting  natural  discipline  and  cul- 
ture are  not  quite  so  bad,  but  they  are  bad  enough.  A 
pious  but  ignorant  people  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  highlv  pol- 
ished and  educated  people  without  religion  ;  but  neither  is 
what  the  Christian  desires.  Where  the  natural  discipline 
and  culture  are  neglected,  piety  is  apt  to  degenerate^  into 
mere  sensible  emotion  or  outward  observance,  faith* into 
credulity  and  superstition,  and  morality  into  weakness, 
tameness,  and^  servility,  as  we  see  in  all  those  countries 
where  the  secular  power  will  not  suffer  the  people  to  be 
educated,  and  confines  the  ministers  of  religion  to  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  Sacraments,  or  where  the  clergy,  through 
indolence,  false  theories  on  the  subject,  or  real  inability,  suf- 
fer the  populations  to  remain  age  after  a^e  in  secular  igno- 
rance. Tnose  populations  are  usually  iound  to  be  tame 
and  feeble,  wanting  in  all  the  strong  and  masculine  vir- 
tues, incapable  of  resisting  the  tyrant,  or  making  an  effect- 
ive stand  either  for  their  rights  or  their  religion. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  demanding  the 
Gentile  virtues  instead  of  the  Christian.  We  deny  that 
the  tame,  weak,  timid,  imbecile,  lack-a-daisical  chai'acter 
has  any  affinity  with  the  Christian  character ;  we  demand, 
after  our  author,  the  strong,  noble,  energetic,  masculine,  and 
heroic  virtues,  but  these  virtues  are  founded  in  humility,  and 
spring  from  love.  The  stoical  virtues  are  built  on  pride, 
and  the  Stoic  faces  danger  or  scorns  praise  because  he  nas  a 
lofty  opinion  of  himself,  and  holds  that  it  would  be  beneath 
him  to  do  otherwise.  Yet  he  has  no  true  moral  courage, 
and  in  the  moment  of  real  trial,  when  a  real  sacrifice  is  to 
be  made,  his  heart  fails  him,  and  he  takes  his  own  life — the 
act  of  supreme  cowardice.  He  has  only  his  own  strength, 
and  can  go  only  its  length ;  when  that  fails  him,  all  fails 
him.  Not  so  with  the  Christian.  His  virtues  spring  not 
from  his  lofty  opinion  of  himself  and  confidence  in  his  own 
strength,  but  from  his  love  of  Ood  and  forgetfulness  of  self. 
Of  all  the  forces  of  nature  love  is  the  strongest.  We  see  it 
in  the  love  of  the  wife  for  her  husband,  of  the  mother  for 
her  child,  of  the  lover  for  the  mistress  of  his  heart.  It 

f>au8e8  before  no  obstacles,  recoils  from  no  dangers,  shrinks 
rom  no  suffering,  and  is  invincible  and  irresistible.  No 
man  who  has  never  truly  loved  has  any  conception  of 
human  power. 

Now  direct  the  natural  power  of  love  to  God,  exalt, 
purify,  and  invigorate  it  by  suoematural  grace,  and  you 
nave  the  love  of  the  saint — a  love  that  overcometh  the 
world,  and  gives  to  feeble  man  the  strength  and  energy  of 
heaven.  lathing  can  overcome  it.  It  is  proof  against  all 
trial,  and  easily  triumphs  over  the  wrath  of  men  and  the 
rage  of  hell.  It  fears  only  to  lose  the  beloved.  Whatever 
is  pleasing  to  the  belov^,  it  is  its  pleasure  to  do.  The 
more  it  can  do,  the  more  it  can  suffer  for  the  beloved,  the 
greater  its  joy,  and  never  is  its  joy  more  complete  than 
when  it  can  make  a  complete  sacrifice  of  itself  to  the  be- 
loved one.  Hence  the  invincible  power  and  heroic  charac- 
ter of  all  really  Christian  virtue.  Understand  now  that  the 
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Christian  sees  God,  the  Beloved,  in  his  neighbor,  in  his  conn- 
try,  in  the  poor^  the  needy,  wherever  there  is  a  truth  to  be 
asserted,  a  right  to  be  defended,  a  wrong  to  be  redressed,  a 
moral  good  to  be  obtained,  and  yon  will  see  wherefore  tiie 
Christian  virtues  are  as  necessary  and  as  eflFectual  in  mak- 
ing society  what  it  should  be,  as  in  endearing  us  to  God, 
and  securing  us  the  beatitude  of  heaven.  These  virtues  we 
as  a  people  have  lacked ;  these  virtues  the  age  generally 
has  lacked ;  and  these  virtues,  though  they  may  be  attain- 
ed to  by  people  in  the  world,  yet  in  Uie  ordinary  providence 
of  God  cannot  be  diffused  and  sustained  in  a  nation  with- 
out a  discipline  and  culture  of  which  we  find  the  best 
specimens  in  the  monastery. 

But  we  must  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  We  have 
done  very  inadequate justice  to  the  masterly  volumes  before 
us.  We  hs^ypArBCfSij  given  our  readers  a  taste  of  the  rich 
instructipO'^be  derived  from  them  ;  but  we  trust  we  shall 
be  able^  return  to  them  soon.  In  the  mean  time  welhank 
the  fftithor  for  the  portion  of  the  work  he  has  already  pnfc 
lished,  and  earnestly  pray  God  that  his  life  may  be  spared, 
and  that  he  may  have  the  health  and  strength  to  complete 
it.  It  will  be  a  noble  monument  to  his  genius  and  faitn,  to 
his  science  and  his  piety.  It  will  prove  that  in  defending 
the  cause  of  the  monks,  he  has  not  been  defending  a  "  des- 
perate cause." 


Art.  VI.— literary  NOTICES  AND  CRITICISMS. 

1.  Negroes  and  Negro  Slavery  ;  the  First  an  Inferior  Race^  and  the 
Latter  its  Normal  Condition.  By  J.  H.  Van  Eviue,  M.D.  New 
Y<irk  :  Van  Evrie,  Horton  &  Co.    1861.    12mo.   pp.  339. 

Thb  design  of  this  book  is  to  proTe  that  negroes  are  a  distinct  and 
inferior  race,  and  a  race  designed  hj  the  Creator  to  be  the  slaves  of 
the  white  race.  Whether  the  author  re^rds  them  as  human  or  as 
purely  animal,  as  created  with  souls  and  redeemed  by  our  Lord  or 
not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  If  they  are  men  they  are  of  the  same  race, 
genus,  or  species  as  the  whites ;  if  they  are  not  men  their  nature  was 
not  assumed  by  the  Word  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  and  they  hare  no 
direct  part  or  lot  in  the  Redemption,  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  them  as  to  an  ox  or  a  horse,  a  monkey  or  an 
orang-outang.  Difficulties  of  this  sort,  however,  weigh  not  with  Dr. 
Evrie,  who  seems  destitute  of  the  slightest  belief  in  Christianity. 
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The  theory,  however,  of  the  author  is  the  only  one  on  which  he  can 
justify  negro  slavery,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  it  should  find  ad- 
vocates among  the  sciolists  who  wish  to  make  it  appear  that  slavery  is 
a  divine  iustitution.  It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  refute  the 
theory,  or  to  examine  the  alleged  scientific  facts  which  go  to  prove  it. 
These  facts,  so  far  as  facts  they  are,  admit  a  different  explanation,  and 
in  no  sense  warrant  the  author's  induction.  The  ancients  defined  man 
to  be  a  rational  animal,  and  reason  taken  in  the  sense  of  intellect  and 
will,  or  the  faculty  of  apprehending  and  acting  in  reference  to  moral 
truth  or*moral  obligation,  is,  to  speak  scholastically,  the  differentia  or 
characteristic  of  man.  This  capacity  the  negroes  have,  and  there- 
fore they  are  men,  with  human  reason  and  human  affections.  So 
much  is  certain  against  all  the  semidotti  or  half  learned  who  babble 
nonsense  about  their  being  of  an  inferior  race.  They  are  human,  and 
therefore  are  of  the  same  genus  and  species  with  white  men,  whether 
we  are  able  to  account  for  their  variations  from  white  men  or  not. 
Actually  inferior  as  a  class  to  the  whites  they  certainly  are,  but  he 
must  know  more  of  history  than  we  do,  who  can  assert  that  they 
always  were  or  always  will  be  inferior.  We  have  known  some  white 
men  far  inferior  to  some  black  men  we  have  also  known.  They  are 
ca^fable  of  intelligence,  of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  and 
Senator  Mai  lory  gravely  informed  us  that  the  planters  took  care  to 
prevent  their  slaves  from  learning  to  read  lest  they  should  become 
intelligent,  for  if  they  should  become  intelligent  the  right  to  hold 
them  in  slavery  would  lapse.  Who  can  say  what  they  would  become, 
if  proper  measures  were  taken  to  elevate  them,  by  intellectual,  moral, 
and  religious  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  freedom? 

We  know  just  now,  as  an  offset  to  those  who  denounce  slavery  as 
malum  in  se,  and  in  no  case  excusable,  it  is  fashionable  to  maintain 
that  slavery  is  a  divine  iustitution,  and  attempt  to  prove  that  negroes 
are  not  human.  We  defend  neither  extreme.  Religion  disapproves 
of  slavery,  and  throws  all  her  influence  on  the  side  of  its  gradual 
and  peaceful  abolition,  but  it  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  it  in  all 
cases  and  in  all  circumstances.  It  never  regards  it  as  the  normal 
condition  of  any  portion  of  the  human  race,  and  it  never  will  be  so 
regarded  by  any  one  who  has  a  Christian  conscience.  The  South 
have  no  doubt  a  right  to  hold  their  slaves,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
are  bound  in  conscience  to  treat  them  with  humanity,  to  respect  their 
moral  freedom,  to  respect  in  their  behalf  the  laws,  precepts,  and  insti- 
tutions of  Christianity,  and  to  look  to  their  ultimate  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  free  men,  and  the  final  extinction  of  slavery.  But  this,  polit- 
ically considered,  is  their  business,  not  ours. 

We  would  not  if  we  could  use  the  Federal  government  either  to 
abolish  slavery  where  it  now  has,  or  to  extend  it  to  territory  where 
it  has  not  a  legal  existence.  Our  observation  has  satisfied  us  that 
chattel  slavery  is  an  evil,  and  a  greater  evil  to  the  slaveholding  pop- 
ulation than  to  the  slaves  themselves.  But  at  the  same  time  we  do 
not  believe  it  the  only  evil  in  the  country,  nor  perhaps  the  greatest 
evil.  We  are  no  more  satisfied  with  the  constitution  of  society  at 
the  North  than  we  are  with  its  constitution  at  the  South.  We  voted 
at  the  last  election  with  the  Bepublican  party,  but  not  with  it  as  an 
abolition  party,  and  we  have  no  sympathy  with  that  wing  of  the 
party  which  hails  its  success  only  as  a  means  of  abolishing  slavery. 
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We  voted  for  it  chiefly  because  we  were  satisfied  that  the  Democratic 
party  was  rotten  inside  and  out,  as  recent  developments  have  proved, 
and  because  the  North  had  submitted  long  enough  to  the  disunion 
threats  of  the  South.  The  real  curse  of  the  country  is  in  its  secta- 
rianism and  its  democracy.  We  believe  universal  suffrage  one  of 
the  best  hits  the  devil  has  ever  made,  and  that  any  people  who  at- 
tempt to  make  it  the  basis  of  their  institutions  are  sure  to  go  to  de- 
struction. We  think  it  a  real  gain  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  name 
democrat  and  have  got  in  place  a  party  under  another  name,  and  a 
better  name.  We  wish,  however,  to  see  the  party  in  place  assuming 
the  good  old  name  of  Federal,  as  far  as  the  Union  is  concerned,  and 
laboring  to  restrain  as  far  as  possible  the  democratic  tendency  in  the 
states  tnemsclves. 

We  have  little  hope  in' politics,  but  we  would  urge  upon  the  new 
Administration  a  Union  policy,  and  to  cut  itself  loose  from  the  aboli- 
tion and  ultra  democratic  section  of  the  party  that  has  elected  it.  We 
care  nothing  for  Chicngo  platforms  or  any  other  platforms  except 
the  Constitution.  We  shall  deeply  regret  to  see  the  Administration 
favor  slavery,  and  no  less  to  see  it  favoring  abolitionism.  If  it  is  to 
save  the  country  at  all,  it  must  do  so  by  planting  itself  on  broad  con- 
servative principles,  and  place  the  Union,  the  wise,  just,  firm,  and  Eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  government,  abov«  all  questions  relating 
to  slavery  either  for  or  against  it.  Its  first  step  must  be  to  disavow 
in  its  acts  and  measures  the  democracy  that  is  ruining  us,  to  disavow 
the  revolutionary  doctrines  and  principles  defended  by  the  American 
press  generally,  to  assert  the  authority  of  the  government,  and  prove 
that  it  respects  itself  and  can  make  itself  respected.  It  must  arrest 
the  revolution,  it  must  vindicate  the  insulted  flag  of  the  Union,  and 
assert  the  majesty  of  law.  If  to  do  this  it  must  suppress  armed 
insurrections  and  hang  traitors,  let  it  do  so,  or  else  let  it  abdicate 
itself.  If  civil  war  is  the  consequence,  let  civil  war  come,  for  civil 
war  cannot  be  worse  than  no  government.  Let  it  be  just,  let  it  be 
forbearing,  but  let  it  perform  its  constitutional  duty  and  its  whole 
constitutional  duty.  It  must  not  be  frightened  by  the  words  **  coer- 
cion" and  **  invasion,"  neither  of  which  probably  will  bo  necessary  if 
the  government  shows  firmness  and  resolution,  and  a  determination 
to  abide  by  the  Constitution.  In  this  way  it  is  perhaps  possible  to 
arrest  the  evil;  but  no  measures  looking  to  the  protection  or  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  and  no  policy  that  turns  on  the  slave  question  will 
save  us  from  utter  ruin. 

That  the  Administration  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the  policy  we 
suggest,  we  think  extremely  doubtful,  because  we  fear  that  there  is 
neiuer  wisdom  nor  virtue  enough  in  the  American  people  to  sus- 
tain it.  We  know  not  where  the  elements  of  a  true  and  sound  Fed- 
eral party  are  to  be  found.  They  are  in  a  minority  at  the  North, 
and  a  minority  at  the  South,  and  we  fear  so  in  the  great  Central  and 
Western  states.  Democracy  has  perverted  the  whole  American 
mind  and  heart,  and  we  hardly  know  a  single  state,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  the  mob  is  not  su- 
preme. Yet  we  may  take  too  gloomy  a  view,  and  there  may  yet  re- 
main amongst  us  something  of  our  old  traditionary  respect  for  law, 
and  something  of  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  that  won  our  inde- 
pendence and  formed  the  Federal  Constitution.  Time  will  soon  show, 
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for  events  travel  fast.  The  new  Administration  has  a  difficult  task 
before  it,  and  we  dare  hardly  hope  for  its  success.  But  let  it  do  its 
duty,  and  leave  the  result  to  Providence. 


2.  Charity  and  TruUi ;  or^  Catholics  not  Uncharitable  in  Saying  thai 
None  can  be  Saved  out  of  the  Catiiolic  Church.  By  Kev.  Dr. 
Edward  Ha  warden.  Philadelphia :  Cunningham.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  263. 

This  we  believe  is  the  first  American  edition  of  a  very  able  work 
by  an  English  Catholic  divine  of  the  last  century,  proving  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  charity  in  maintaining  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  The  question  is  treated  with  great  fairness 
and  candor,  with  learning  and  ability,  and  we  must  add  that  in  our 
judgment  the  author's  argument  proves  even  more  than  he  pretends. 
The  author  lays  down  the  doctrine  that  *•  it  is  the  general  rule  that 
there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic  communion,"  but  not  the 
universal  rule.  Ho  admits  exceptions,  and  allows  that  some  may  be 
saved  although  not  in  that  communion.  We  do  not  understand  these 
exceptions,  and  the  authorities  the  author  cites  prove,  if  any  thing,  that 
the  rule  is  universal.  To  suppose  that  the  rule  admits  any  exception, 
is.  in  our  judgment,  either  to  quibble  on  the  expression,  in  (^  Catholic 
Church,  or  to  make  the  whole  Catholic  religion  a  mere  sham.  We 
know  very  well  that  a  man  is  never  to  blame  for  not  doing  what  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  do,  and  that  invincible  ignorance  excuses  one 
of  sin  in  that  thing  whereof  he  is  invincibly  ignorant ;  but  that  is 
something  very  different  from  saying  a  man  can  be  saved  without 
being  a  Catholic  or  having  and  conforming  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

There  is  but  one  religion,  there  never  has  been,  and  there  never  will 
be  but  one  religion,  and  that  is  the  Catholic  or  Christian  religion ; 
there  never  was,  there  is,  and  there  never  will  be  but  one  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  that  is  through  union  by  faith  and  love  with  the  Word 
made  flesh.  Either  this  is  true,  or  the  Catholic  Church  is  no  better 
than  Episcopalianism  or  any  other  itm.  There  is  and  can  be  but  one 
right  way,  and  out  of  that  right  way  there  is  no  Christ,  no  Saviour, 
no  salvation.  If  we  have  ever  understood  any  thing  of  Catholicity, 
there  is  no  Christianity  distinguishable  from  the  Catholic  Church  or 
communion.  Christianity  is  not  a  naked  idea,  an  abstract  doctrine, 
but  is  the  living  truth  concreted  in  the  Church,  and  making  the 
Church  not  a  mere  aggregation  or  organization,  but  a  living  organism, 
and  to  be  saved  by  it  we  must  be  assimilated  to  this  organism  as  the 
material  particles  are  assimilated  to  the  organism  we  call  our  body. 
Christianity  is  concreted  in  the  Church,  and  in  the  Church  and  the 
Church  only  is  the  principle  of  life  and  salvation,  and  therefore  the 
Church  and  the  Church  only  is  the  medium  of  our  real  though  mystic 
union  with  Christ  our  life.  To  say  then  that  there  are  exceptions 
and  some  can  be  saved  out  of  the  Church,  would  be  to  say  no  less 
than  that  there  are  exceptions  to  salvation  by  Christ  our  Lord,  and 
giving  the  lie  to  the  Apostle  when  he  says  there  is  none  other  name 
given  under  heaven  among  men  whereby  we  can  be  saved.  If  a  single 
soul  can  get  to  heaven  without  the  Catholic  Ohurch,  it  can  get  there 
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without  Christ,  and  the  Incaraation  is  not  necessary  in  the  economy 
of  salvation. 

It  is  time  that  Catholics  at  least  should  stop  treating  Catholicity 
as  a  sect,  or  as  one  religion  among  many.  If  we  believe  in  religion 
at  all  as  taught  us  by  the  Church,  we  must  believe  that  Christianity 
is  the  only  religion,  and  Catholicity  the  only  Christianity.  No  excep- 
tion is  admissible  or  possible.  He  that  has  not  the  Church  for  his 
mother  cannot  have  God  for  his  father ;  all  that  were  out  of  the  ark 
perished  in  the  deluge.  We  have  learned  no  other  Catholicity,  and 
we  could  accept  no  other  without  stultifyingour  common  sense.  The 
exceptions  then  that  Dr.  Hawarden  contends  for,  if  admissible,  are 
and  can  be  no  real  exceptions,  exceptions  only  in  appearance,  mere- 
ly technical  exceptions,  or  exceptions  made  such  by  our  inaccurate 
definitions.  We  say  not  that  all  who  appear  to  us  to  be  in  heretical 
or  schismatical  associations  will  be  damned,  but  if  not,  it  is  because 
they  in  reality  belong  to  the  Catholic  communion,  or  will  be  brought 
into  that  communion  before  they  die.  How  many  such  there  are,  or 
whether  there  are  any  such,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  ;  but  this  much 
we  will  say,  that  all  who  remain  in  those  associations  from  indifi'er- 
ence  to  truth,  from  hatred  or  prejudice  against  the  Spouse  of  Christ, 
or  by  a  false  persuasion  that  they  can  bo  saved  out  of  the  Catholic 
communion,  are  not  united  to  Christ  by  faith  and  love,  and  have  no 
ground  of ,  hope. 

There  is  no  lack  of  charity  in  this.  We  have  not  made  the  law, 
and  we  can  see  no  lack  of  charity  in  telling  any  one,  if  you  obey 
not  the  law,  the  law  will  not  approve,  but  condemn  you.  The  lack  of 
charity  would  be  in  leaving  people  to  believe  the  contrary,  in  making 
no  efforts  to  undeceive  them,  in  doing  and  saying  nothing  to  bring 
tliem  into  the  way  of  salvation.  The  weakness  of  many  Catholics, 
or  <ii«ir  false  liberality  which  makes  them  refrain  from  asserting  the 
plain  truth,  is  most  deplorable,  dishonorable  to  God,  and  fatal  to  im- 
mdftld  souls  redeemed  with  the  precious  blood  of  our  Lord.  On 
4hi8  branch  of  the  subject,  the  main  topic  of  the  book.  Dr.  Hawarden 
it  able  and  conclusive,  and  his  work  may  be  read  with  profit. 

What  we  have  complained  of  in  too  many  of  our  Catholic  con- 
troTersialists  is  not  their  rigid  adherence  to  Catholic  dogma,  nor 
their  uncompromising  assertion  of  no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic 
communion,  but  their  neelect  to  master  the  errors  they  undertake  to 
refute,  and  to  distinguish  in  them  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  are  embraced,  and  to  explain  to  their  adherents  how  they  can 
hold  the  truth  without  the  falsehood  mixed  up  with  it.  We  complain 
tltut  they  are  frequently  unjust  to  those  outside,  and  proceed  against 


hood,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  they  mix  up  with  it,  and  condemn 
in  good  set  phrase,  when  they  should  explain.  Catholicity  em- 
braces all  truth,  has  a  right  to  claim  all  truth,  all  truth  in  its  unity 
and  integrity,  and  has  no  need  to  deny  that  those  out  of  her  com- 
munion have  many  fragments  of  truth.  They  have  no  truth  which 
she  has  not,  no  truth  that  makes  any  thing  against  her,  but  yet  they 
arc  not  wholly  destitute  of  truth,  nor  wholly  destitute  of  the  love  of 
truth.  Instead  of  beginning  by  denouncing  them,  and  holding  up 
their  errors  before  them,  we  should  direct  their  attention  specially  to 


error  for  the  sake  of  the  false- 
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the  truth  thej  retain,  and  aid  them  to  separate  it  from  the  error  thoy 
mix  up  with  it.    This  were  real  charity. 


3.  Rosemary ;  or,  Life  in,  Death,  By  J.  Vincent  Huntington.  Il- 
lustrated by  Geo.  G.  White.  New  York  :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co. 
1861.    12mo.  pp.522. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  this  work  of  rare  excellence  has 
reached  in  a  rery  brief  period  a  second  edition,  notwithstanding  the 
state  of  the  nation  and  of  the  business  world.  It  proves  that  the 
work  has  uncommon  merit,  and  justifies  the  judgment  we  expressed 
of  it  when  noticing  the  first  edition.  Popular  literature  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  be  national  in  spirit  and  tone,  must  express  the  peculiar 
modes  of  thought  and  feeling  of  the  people,  so  to  speak,  tne  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  national  life.  This  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  the 
case  of  a  Catholic  author  in  this  country.  No  foreigner  can  do  it;  and 
no  native  can  do  it,  because  his  Catholicity  separates  his  life  to  s 
great  extent  from  American  habits  and  feelings,  and  his  American 
nationality  separates  him  from  the  mass  of  his  Catholic  brethren,  who 
necessarily  retain  the  nationality  of  the  countries  from  which  they 
have  sprung.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  therefore,  before  a  Catholic 
literary  man,  whatever  his  merits,  can  expect  a  distinguished  liter- 
ary success  in  these — shall  we  say  it  ? — United  States.  This  im- 
plies no  blame  to  any  party,  but  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
present  state  of  the  Catholic  population  and  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Huntington  in  the  work  before  us — which  the  unfavorable 
reports  of  his  health  make  us  fear  will  be  his  last  work — has  done  all 
that  man  can  do  to  surmount  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  the  public  he  addresses.  His  good  characterrt 
are  with  scarcely  an  exception  foreigners,  French  or  Irish,  or  their 
children,  and  all  the  villains  and  rascals  are  his  own  countrymen.  He 
celebrates  no  virtue  not  of  Celtic  or  Gallic  origin,  and  finds  real  vice, 
crime,  and  iniquity  only  in  those  like  him  and  us  of  Yankee  origin. 
This  as  it  does  not  disturb  us»  ought  to  please  our  English-speaking 
Catholic  public.  It  offends  not  our  patriotism,  and  should  gratify 
theirs.  Moreover  it  should  please  all  classes  by  its  gorgeous  descrip- 
tions of  the  princely  wealth,  aristocratic  splendor,  and  unbounded 
luxury  of  our  New  York  mercantile  and  fashionable  community; 
while  it  carries  along  with  it  an  admirable  moral,  and  to  those  who 
reflect  discloses  the  secret  of  the  present  deplorable  condition  of 
American  politics  and  of  American  society.  There  is  more  in  the 
book  than  the  superficial  reader  is  likely  to  discover,  and  to  those 
who  know  how  to  read  it,  it  is  instructive,  and  as  edifying  as  amus- 
ing.  We  again  heartily  commend  it  to  the  reading  public. 


4.  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Reverend  Simon  William  Gabriel  BrutS^ 
D,  D.,  First  Bishop  of  Vincennes ;  with  Sketches  describing  his  Rec' 
oUections  of  Scenes  connected  tidth  the  French  Revolutionj  and  Ex- 
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tracts  from  his  Journal.  By  James  Roosevelt  Bailey,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Newark.  New  York :  Sadlier  &  Co.  1861.  12mo. 
pp.  223. 

Bishop  Brute  will  liye  forever  in  the  memory  of  the  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and  may  always  be  pointed  to  as  proving  the  debt 
of  gratitude  duo  from  us  to  foreign-born  and  educated  priests.  Few 
men  have  rendered  more  important  services  to  religion  in  our  coun- 
try. The  Memoirs  are  little  more  than  a  sketch  of  his  life  and 
labors,  but  they  will  be  read  with  interest.  We  say  no  more  of  the 
work  at  present,  for  we  wish  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  some  remarks 
on  the  early  history  of  Catholicity  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
labors  of  the  holy  missionary  priests  and  bishops  which  have  pre- 
pared the  way  for  our  present  prosperous  condition. 


5.  Immacdata,  the  Convent  Flower.  A  Catholic  Tale.  London: 
Catholic  Publishing  and  Bookselling  Company.  1860.  16mo.  pp. 
262. 

This  is  a  very  edifying  and  interesting  religious  story,  written 
with  much  feeling,  and  has  the  air  of  being  a  true  relation,  under 
feigned  names,  of  the  author's  own  experience.  The  heroine  of  the 
.story  by  her  prayers  and  good  example  makes  converts  of  all  with 
whom  she  comes  into  relation,  thus  proving  that  the  edifying  life  of  a 
Catholic  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  his  religion.  Mere 
reasoning  may  convince,  but  it  can  never  make  a  convert,  for  con- 
version is  the  work  of  grace  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  unbeliever  when 
touched  by  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  Catholic  life,  is  in  the  best 
possible  disposition  for  the  reception  of  this  grace.  We  are  not  all 
expected  to  bo  heroes  or  heroines,  but  we  might  all  learn  from  the 
example  of  Immacolatai  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  those 
around  us^ 


6.  Memorials  of  the  Blessed :  a  Series  of  Short  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
By  Charles  B.  Fairbanks,  Acolyte  of  the  Holy  Boman  Church. 
Pormissu  Superiorum.  Boston:  Patrick  Donahoe.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  303. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  wrote  these  Memorials  of  the  Blessed  for  the  col- 
umns of  the  Boston  Pilot,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  some  time. 
They  are  now  republished  in  a  handsome  volume,  preceded  by  a 
short  sketch  of  the  author.  They  are  piously  and  carefully  written, 
and  well  deserve  to  be  collected  into  a  more  permanent  form  than 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  The  death  of  Sir.  Fairbanks,  which 
occurred  in  Paris  in  ISfjQ,  deprived  the  Catholic  literature  of  this 
country  of  one  who  had  already  attained  considerable  excellence  and 
given  promise  of  becoming  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
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7.  The  Two  Bishops,  A  TaU  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  London  : 
Catholic  Publishing  and  Bookselling  Company.  1660.  IGmo. 
pp.  136. 

The  Two  Bishops  is  written  in  an  easy  and  practised  style,  and 
marks  sincerity  and  earnestness.  As  a  story,  however,  it  has  not 
great  merit ;  no  interest  is  created  in  the  characters.  A  Catholic 
rejoices  at  the  conversions,  but  it  is  from  a  general  motive  of  charity, 
not  any  affection  for  the  individuals  themselves.  The  author  is  capa- 
ble of  much  more  than  ho  has  here  done. 


8.  An  Exposition  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  PauLand  of  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles ;  consisting  of  an  Introduction  to  each  Epistle.,  an  Analysis  of 
each  Chapter.,  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Sacred  Text^  and  a  Commen- 
tary, embracing  Notes,  Critical,  Explanatory,  and  Dogmatical,  in- 
terspersed wi^  Moral  Rejlections.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John 
MacEvilly,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gal  way.  Second  edition,  enlarged. 
Dublin :  James  Duffy.    1860.    2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  the  second  edition  slightly  enlarged  of  a  work  published  in 
1856,  whilst  its  author  was  President  of  St.  Jarlath's  College,  Tuam,  and 
is  the  condensation  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  MacEvilly  when  Pro- 
fessor of  Sacred  Scripture.  We,hail  with  pleasure  every  work  of  Bibli- 
cal commentary  which  issues  from  the  Catholic  press;  for  we  English- 
speaking  Catholics  are  shockingly  poor  in  tliis  department  of  literuturo. 
This  triple  exposition  is  one  of  the  most  convenieat  forms  in  which  the 
commentaries  can  be  used  in  seminaries,  as  is  proved  by  the  great  use 
made  of  Picquigny's  similar  exposition,  from  which  the  plan  as  well 
as  a  great  portion  of  the  substance  of  the  present  work  is  taken.  The 
text  of  the  Epistles  is  taken  from  Coyne*s  edition  of  1829,  which  is 
followed  throughout  with  but  a  few  trifling  exceptions.  The  author 
refers  us  to  three  places  in  which  he  has  noticed  or  corrected  its  de- 
viation from  the  Latin  Vulgate  :  1  Cor.  vii.  7,  xiv,  4,  andl  Tim.  vi.  6. 
In  the  first  of  these  passages  our  revised  version  reads,  I  would  all 
men  were  even  as  myself,  following  the  Greek.  Dr.  MacEvilly  has,  / 
would  that  all  you  were  as  myself  after  the  Vulgate.  In  the  second 
instance,  the  author  says  in  a  note,  **  edifieth  the  Church.  The  Vul- 
gate has  ecclesiam  Dei  tedificat,  edifies  the  Church  of  God,  How  the 
words  *of  God*  came  to  be  omitted  in  our  English  Catholic  ver- 
sion is  not  clearly  seen."  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  see  how  they 
came  to  be  adopted  in  the  Latin  Vulgate :  we  have  not  found  them  in 
any  English  ver^on  from  that  of  1526  down  to  the  present  time,  and 
thev  are  also  wanting  in  the  Greek  version.  The  third  text  to  which  the 
author  calls  attention  is.  But  godliness  with  sufficiency  is  great  gain, 
where  the  word  sufficiency  is  substituted  for  contentment,  without  im- 
proving either  the  style  or  the  sense.  Contentment  is  the  proper 
translation  here  of  the  Greek  avrapKela^  which  the  Latin  translation 
rendered  sufficientia  for  want  of  a  better  term.  If  the  author  had 
wished  to  improve  the  usually  received  version,  there  was  ample  room 
for  him  to  do  so,  but  in' the  few  instances  where  he  has  attempted  it, 
we  do  not  see  as  he  has  succeeded.    These  are  very  small  matters  it 
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is  true,  and  we  should  not  have  mentioned  them,  had  not  the  author 
sef  n  fit  to  call  attention  to  them  in  his  preface. 

In  the  paraphrase  and  commentary,  we  find  the  usual  moral  an<l 
dogmatic  explanations  of  the  Epistles  clearly  written,  and  well  con- 
densed. At  times  the  author  strikes  us  as  giving  an  explanation  of 
a  passage  as  far  from  the  true  meaning  (»f  the  writer  as  from  the  lit- 
eral sense  of  the  words,  as  in  I  Cor.  xv.  44-51.  Aside  however  from 
these  points,  with  regard  to  which  Dr.  MacEvilly*s  work  still  leaves 
something  to  desire,  it  is  a  useful  and  valuable  compend  of  the  com< 
mentaries  on  the  Canonical  Epistles. 


9.  Notice  sur  la  GolleeUon  des  Documents  rclatifs  d  la  Definition  du 
Dognie  de  VImmaculee  Conception  de  la  Tris-Sainte  Vierge,  qui 
8ont  conservSs  dans  la  Basilique  de  Noire- Dame  du  Puy.  Le  Puy  : 
M.  P.  Marchesson.    1860.    8vo.    pp.  128. 

On  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lady,  1860,  was  consecrated  ^ 
at  Puy-en-Velay  (Haute-Loire),  in  France,  the  statue  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  called  Notre-Dame  de  France,  The  statue,  cast  from  the 
cannons  of  Sebastopol,  is  nearly  eighty  feet  high,  and  is  placed  on 
an  immense  rock  overlooking  the  city,  rising  to  the  height  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty -five  feet  above  the  lower  town.  The  Bishop  of 
Puy  at  the  same  time  wished  to  erect  another  monument  to  the  honor 
of  the  Immaculate  Virgin — a  complete  history  of  the  definition  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Kev.  D.  Sire,  of  the  Semi- 
nary of  Saint  Sulpice,  Paris,  has  been  laboring  for  six  years  to  col- 
lect every  thing  written  on  the  subject.  This  Notice  contains  a  list 
of  all  the  papers  yet  collected,  from  which  the  history  will  be  com- 

Siled.    Any  documents  on  this  subject  sent  to  Rev.  S.  Fert6,  of  St. 
[ary's  College,  Baltimore,  will  be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  com- 
piler in  Paris. 


10.  A  Manual  of  Roman  Chant ;  Compiled  from  Authentic  Roman 
Sources,  for  the  Use  of  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries,  Religious  Commu- 
nities, and  Churches.  By  a  Priest  op  the  Congregation  op 
THE  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  Baltimore :  Kelly,  Hedian,  and 
Piet.    1860.    8vo.    pp.  232. 

During  the  last  few  years  several  works  treating  more  or  less 
fully  of  Roman  chant  have  been  issued  from  the  American  press,  but 
none  of  them  are  so  complete  or  so  clear  as  this  Manual  by  a  Re- 
demptorist  Father.  The  author  is,  we  believe,  a  doctor  in  music ;  at 
*  any  rate,  he  understands  his  subject  well,  and  has  explained  in  a 
manner  that  every  one  can  understand,  the  nature  and  the  principles 
of  the  chant  of  the  Church.  The  Manual  contains  the  entire  office 
of  the  Church,  several  Masses,  and  the  different  hymns  of  the  Roman 
Breviary.  We  know  of  no  work  more  suitable  as  a  handbook  for 
seminaries  where  the  Gregorian  chant  is  a  branch  of  education,  and 
it  is  a  most  useful  book  for  the  clergy  and  choir  in  every  church. 
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11.  On  Charity  in  Conversation,  From  the  French  of  Rev.  P.  Huqttet, 
Marist.  By  a  Missionary  Apostolic.  London :  Catholic  Pub- 
lishing and  Bookselling  Company.  Baltimore :  John  Murphy  & 
Co.    1860.    16mo.  pp.218. 

Very  few  works  intended  solely  for  the  moral  improvement  of 
their  readers  are  written  in  a  style  so  well  adapted  to  tlie  end  in 
view,  and  with  so  little  tediousness  or  dryness  as  this  excellent  book 
of  Father  Huguet.  Its  subject  is  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  so  as  to 
include  all  the  virtues  which  enter  into  our  social  relations,  and  to 
treat  of  all  the  vices  which  too  often  usurp  their  place.  Could  it  be 
so  largely  circulated  throughout  the  country  that  a  copy  of  it  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  person,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
society  not  only  more  Christian  and  virtuous,  but  also  more  polished, 
more  interesting,  and  more  productiv^e  of  relaxation  and  pleasure. 
The  author  had  previously  published  a  valuable  book  on  the  Art  of 
Conversation,  which  has  never,  we  believe,  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, but  which  we  recommend  to  the  translator  of  the  present  volume, 
who  is  so  competent  to  render  it  into  good  English. 


12.  Month  of  St.  Joseph :  for  the  Children  of  Mary.  Extracted  from 
the  **  Grandeurs  de  Saint  Joseph."  By  *Kev.  Father  Huguet,  of 
the  Society  of  Mary,  Author  of  **  The  Glories,  the  Virtues,  and 
the  Power  of  St.  Joseph."  Philadelphia:  Peter F.  Cunningham. 
1860.    12mo.  pp.  139. 

This  is  another  book  by  Father  Huguet,  a  writer  whom  one  always 
enjoys  reading,  and  whose  piety  is  cheerful  and  happy,  and  based  on 
reason  and  faith,  not  on  mere  sentiment.  The  translator  has  not 
done  his  part  with  any  great  merit.  There  are  marks  of  careless- 
ness, such  as  pious  children  of  Mary,  thank  Joseph  with  thy  whole 
heart,  &c."  (p.  40.)  Occasionally,  too,  French  proper  names  like 
Thebalde  (p.  78)  are  used  instead  of  English,  and  the  Premonstrants 
or  White  Canons  he  calls  the  PremontrSs.  Still,  regarding  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book  as  a  sign  of  the  increase  of  devotion  to  St.  Joseph 
in  this  country,  we  sincerely  rejoice  at  its  appearance.  There  is  no 
more  profitable  devotion  than  the  veneration  of  the  husband  of  tho 
Virgin  Mary.  Ever  since  the  days  of  St.  Theresa,  who  chose  him 
for  her  special  patron  and  that  of  her  Carmelites,  this  devotion  has 
been  on  the  increase  in  Emrope.  In  France,  the  *^  Month  of  St. 
Joseph"  is  observed  in  many  of  the  churches  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Month  of  Mary ;"  and  shrines  and  pilgrimages  in  his  honor  are 
spread  over  that  country.  We  hope  we  are  not  wrong  in  bolievioff 
that  this  devotion  is  increasing  here  also.  There  is  no  subject  of 
meditation  more  consoling,  no  object  of  imitation  more  suitable  than 
tlie  life  of  St  Joseph.    What  merits  could  not  those  persons  acquire 

hose  days  are  spent  in  manual  labor  like  his,  if  with  him  for  tneir 
model  they  sought  that  interior  union  with  God,  which  made  St. 
Joseph  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Saints,  whilst  his  external  actions 
seemed  undistinguishable  from  those  of  other  men  ! 
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13.  The  Vision  of  Old  Andrew,  the  Weaver,    Baltimore :  Kelly, 
Hedian,  and  Piet    1800.  16mo. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  English  book,  or  at  least  of  a  book  written 
in  England.  We  judge,  from  various  indications  in  the  work  itself, 
that  the  author  is  a  gentleman  of  education ;  if  so,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  such  words  as  *'old  gent,  seraphima,  cherubims,  &c.,"  none  of 
which  is  English.  Apart  from  faults  of  style,  the  book  is  exceed- 
ingly edify. ng.  Catholic  in  its  tone,  interesting,  and  at  times  even 
humorous,  as  in  the  game  of  foot-ball  played  oy  the  ghosts  of  the 
damned. 


14.  1.  TTie  Pearl  of  the  Chepe;  or,  the  Haberdasher^ s  Daughter,  A 
Tale  of  Old  London. — 2.  Lady  Amabel  and  the  Shepherd  Boy  ;  or, 
the  Recluse  of  Byland  Forest. — 3.  The  Little  Wanderers.  A  Swiss 
Talc,  By  Miss  E.  M.  Stewart.  London  :  Catholic  Publishing 
and  Bookselling  Company.    1860.  16mo. 

These  little  stories  are  very  interestingly  told.  The  heroes  all 
live  in  poverty  and  a  humble  station  until  they  reach  the  romantic 
age  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  distinguishing  themselves  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  all  physical  and  mental  perfections,  and  then  return  to  the 
rank  of  their  parents  from  which  nurse  or  uncle  had  withdrawn  them 
from  considerations  of  personal  safety.  Miss  Stewart  has  consider- 
able ability  for  the  delineation  of  character,  and  throws  a  romantic 
interest  around  all  that  she  describes,  which  will  make  her  gtories 
great  favorites  with  all  who  read  them. 


15.  The  Theory  of  Arithmetic,  By  a  Late  Professor  or  St. 
Greoory^s  College,  Downside.  Edited  with  additions,  by  one 
of  his  Pupils.  London :  Catholic  Publishing  aad  Bookselling 
Company.    1860.    16mo.    pp.  111. 

This  little  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  numbers  seems  intended 
as  a  book  to  prepare  candidates  for  "their  examination  for  degrees 
at  the  London  University.  Its  explanation  of  the  origin  of  numbers 
is  rather  ingenious,  but  possible  only  on  the  supposition  that  men 
originally  were  irrational  creatures.  On  page  80,  treating  of  stocks, 
the  author  tells  us  that  if  the  3  per  cents,  are  worth  98|,  the  34 
per  cents  must  be  worth  114||,  which  would  be  true  enough  were 
there  nothing  to  be  considered  but  the  income  or  annual  interest ; 
but  suppose  the  government  should  prefer  redeeming  its  3^  p«r 
cents,  about  this  time  at  par,  as  it  retains  the  option  to  do  ? 


16.  From  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin,  London  and  New  York,  wo 
have  received,  ],  one  of  the  parts  of  CasseWs  Illustrated  Bible,  how  in 
course  of  publication  in  numbers,  handsomely  printed  and  exten- 
sively illustrated.  We  cannot,  however,  recommend  any  one  to  buy 
it  or  to  read  it,  for  we  hold  it  to  be  a  false  version  of  the  Holy 
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Scriptures,  inaemuch  as  the  text  is  that  of  the  well-known  Protes- 
tant tranwlation  — 2.  CasstlVs  Illustrated  History  of  England.  The 
text  by  Wm.  Howitt.  Parts  IX. — XII.  It  is  written  in  an  in- 
teresting style,  which  together  with  its  illustrations  will  undoubtedly 
render  it  a  most  popular  work.  We  should  not  regret  the  exten- 
sive sale  it  is  likely  to  meet  with,  had  the  author  written  a  true  his- 
tory and  not  a  mere  romance.  The  stories  told  on  pages  67  and  68 
of  Volume  II.  are  so  absurd  that  w©  only  wonder  at  the  fertility  of 
the  imagination  which  invented  them.  The  time  has  passed  away 
when  it  was  regarded  as  in  good  taste,  or  necessary  for  the  sale  of  a 
book,  to  slander  the  Church  or  its  members. — 3.  CasselVs  Popular 
Natural  History^  by  the  same  publishers,  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  well  illustrated  work.  It  is  written  in  a  language  intelligi- 
ble to  everybody,  being  intended  to  be  read  by  everybody.  Tech- 
nical terms  are  good  in  their  place,  but  ordinary  readers  are  best 
pleased  when  they  hear  a  monkey  called  monkey,  and  a  pig  pig. 
The  paper,  letter-press,  and  engraving  are  all  in  the  best  style,  and 
are  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers. 


17.  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  devoted  to  Literature,  Arts,  and  Politics. 
Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

This  magazine  now  in  its  fourth  year  has  sustained  throughout 
the  high  reputation  acquired  at  its  commencement,  and  now  has  a 
fixed  character.  It  is  no  longer  a  stranger,  but  an  old  friend  whom 
we  know  well  enough  to  judge  beforehand  pretty  nearly  what  we  may 
expect.  At  its  birth  almost  all  the  older  monthly  uingazines  in  the 
United  States  were  just  dying  out,  and  it  now  remains  about  the  only 
monthly  American  literary  periodical.  It  is  beyond  all  question  the 
most  interesting  and  the  most  ably  written,  as  well  as  the  most 
American  that  there  is;  its  literary  and  scientific  essays  are  many 
and  valuable ;  its  reviews  of  books  are  fair,  and  though  sometimes 
severe,  never  harshly  or  unduly  so 4  its  stories  are  lively  and  enter- 
taining, now  humorous,  now  pathetic,  and  at  times  both ;  and  many 
of  the  best  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  Longfellow  and  our  other  poets 
first  appear  in  its  pages.  We  feel  an  interest  in  its  success,  as  the 
only  attempt  in  our  country  to  rival  the  European  magazines  which 
have  so  long  been  superior  to  our  own. 


18.  La  Verdad  CatSlica.  Periddico  Religioso  dedicado  d  Maria  San- 
tisima  en  el  Mislerio  de  su  Inmaculada  Concepcion.  Puhlicado 
con  Aprobacion  y  Censura  Eclesidsticas.  Habana:  Imprenta  del 
Tiempo.    1858-1861.    Tomos  I— VI. 

Tins  very  excellent  |  eriodical  published  on  the  first  and  third 
Sundays  of  each  month  deserves  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers 
who  understand  Spanish,  It  is  earnest  and  Catholic  in  its  tone,  and 
varied  and  interesting  in  its  matter.  Most  of  the  articles  are  origi- 
nal and  written  with  ability,  but  there  are  also  translations  from  ^e 
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writers  of  other  ooantries,  such  as  the  admirable  Conferenoes  of 
Father  Felix,  the  recent  work  of  Father  Laoordaire  on  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  &o.  A  new  life  has  of  late  years  been  infused  into  the 
people  of  Spain  and  her  colonies,  and  the  increase  of  the  religions 
spirit  among  that  people  has  been  far  from  inconsiderable  :  these 
oaases  have  produced  their  natural  effect  on  Spanish  Catholic  liter- 
ature. Notiiinfi^  could  more  aid  this  movement  than  a  periodical 
like  the  Verdaa  Catdlica^  which  aims  at  applying  the  doctrines  of 
Catholic  Truth  to  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 


19.  The  Lamp.  An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Instruction  and  Entertain- 
fnent.  Edited  by  James  Burke,  A.B.,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  : 
Catholic  Publishing  and  Bookselling  Company.  Baltimore :  John 
Murphy  &  Co. 

The  Lamp  is  a  well  illustrated  periodical,  partaking  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  newspaper  and  of  a  montfdy  magazine.  It  is  published  by 
Murphy  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  in  monthly  parts  only.  The  editor, 
James  Burke,  Esa.,  is  well  known  by  his  different  contributions  to 
oar  literature,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  public  a  very  in- 
teresting Catholic  magazine. 


20.  The  Catholic  Youthtis  Magazine.    Baltimore :  John  Murphy  &:  Co. 

A  very  entertaining  and  instructive  little  publication  for  the  young 
folk,  just  suited  to  their  tastes  and  wants. 


21.  Relazione  dtlle  Osservazioni  fatte  in  Epagnay  durante  VEcclisse 
Tol^le  del  18  Luglio,  1860.  Dal  P.  Angelo  Secchi,  D.C.D.G., 
Dirottore  dell*  Osservatorio  del  Collegio  Romano.  Roma :  Tipo- 
grafia  delle  Belle  Arti.    1860.    8vo.    pp.  48. 

Father  Secchi  was  sent  by  the  Papal  Government  to  observe 
the  total  eclipse  in  Spain  last  year^  other  person»wore  also  there 
from  France,  England,  and  Germany,  but  the  results  of  their  observa- 
tions have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  collated.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment and  the  directors  of  the  Madrid  Observatory  gave  the  Jesuit 
Father  all  the  aid  he  desired,  and  the  circumstances  were,  on  the 
whole,  more  than ,  usually  favorable.  While  Father  Secchi  was  oo- 
oupied  in  optical  observations,  the  rest  of  the  party  succeeded  in 
obtaining  five  photogpraphs  of  the  total  eclipse  and  fourteen  of  the 
partial  eclipses  of  large  dimensions.  From  these  observations* 
Father  Secchi  concludes  that  the  solar  diameter  is  much  larger  than 
is  observed  with  common  instruments ;  that  the  protuberances  are 
neither  lunar  mountains  nor  an  optical  illusion,  but  belong  to  the 
son  itself,  and  are  a  part  of  its  atmosphere  of  a  nature  analogous  to 
our  clouds,  and  that  the  luminous  circle  around  the  sun  is  really 
formed  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  support 
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the  red  clouds.  The  author  regrets  the  want  of  a  previous  under- 
standing among  the  various  observer  s  and  reoommends  on  another 
occasion  a  congress  of  them  all  both  before  and  after  their  obser- 
vations. 


22.  The  New  York  Tablet.    A  Family  Journal,   New  York  :  D.  &:  J. 
Sadlier&Co.  1858-1860. 

The  publishers  have  sent  us  these  bound  volumes  of  the  TahleU 
and  we  nave  been  quite  surprised  to  find  what  a  great  amount  of  in- 
teresting matter  is  contained  in  a  volume  of  a  weekly  newspaper. 
Several  books,  such  as  Rosemary^  The  Confederate  Chieftains,  The 
Spanish  Cavaliers,  dec,  have  been  republished  from  its  pages, 
llie  views  of  different  questions  taken  by  the  editor  are  more  inde- 
pendent than  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  Catholic  papers,  and  they 
seem  rather  intended  to  lead  than  to  follow  the  opinions  of  its 
readers.  Of  course,  it  is  an  ungrateful  task  for  a  journal  to  oppose 
the  prejudices  or  opinions  of  its  readers,  and  hence  all  non-Catholic 
papers  follow  public  opinion  and  make  that  the  standard  of  their  doc- 
trines. Catholic  newspapers  are  equally  in  danger  of  being  swayed 
by  those  whom  they  seeK  to  instruct,  and  it  requires  some  moral 
courage,  some  devotion  to  truth  and  principle  for  the  publishers  and 
editors  of  a  periodical  to'  continue  boldly  on  in  spite  of  the  oft-recur- 
ring **  Stop  my  paper."  Those  editors  who  write  Catholic  papers 
with  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  make  their  living  by  such  an 
occupation,  will  always  follow  the  wishes  of  their  readers,  but  luch 
editors  are  not  fit  to  write  at  all,  and  had  much  better  seek  some 
other  profession. 


23.  llie  Historical  Magazine,  and  Notes  and  Queries  concerning  the 
Antiquities,  History,  and  Biography  of  America,  New  York : 
Charles  B.  Richardson  (l  Co.  18ol. 

Besides  the  usual  amount  of  historical  matter,  the  February  issue 
of  this  magazine  has  a  more  than  usually  important  bibliographical 
account  of  the  Voyages  of  Columbus. 


24.  History  of  the  Bible,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  Translated  and  Com- 
piled  from  the  Works  of  the  most  celebrated  German  Writers,  By 
Kev.  Theo.  Noethen.  Albany :  Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.  1860. 
12mo.   pp.  160. 

Catholics  in  New  York,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  have  long  com- 
plained that  unfair  and  anti-Catholic  text-books  were  used  in  our 
Common  Schools,  and  have  been  repeatedly  asked  to  correct  them,  or 
else  write  others  that  should  be  unobjectionable.  Mr.  Noethen,  of 
Albany,  has  here  undertaken  such  a  work  with  the  intention  of  hav- 
ing it  used  as  the  text-book  in  Bible  History. 
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25.  The  Spanish  Cavaliers,  A  Tale  of  the  Moorish  Wars  in  Spain. 
Translated  from,  the  French,  By  Mrs.  J.  Sadlieb.  New  York  : 
D.  &  J.  Sadlier  &  Co.    12mo.   pp.  203. 

Those  who  object  to  lore  stories  will  be  much  pleased  with  the 
Cavaliers.  It  has  no  heroine  at  all,  unless  it  be  the  wife  of  an  old 
renegade  who  is  married  to  him  long  before  the  story  opens.  It  is 
not,  however,  any  the  less  interesting  for  that ;  in  fact,  one  would 
hardly  notice  this  unusual  omission  until  after  the  book  was  road 
through. 


26.  Eulogy  on  Rev.  Dr.  Ryder,,  S,  delivered  before  the  Philodemic 
Society  of  Georgetotcn  College^  D.  C.  By  James  F.  MACLArouuN. 
Washington  :  William  H.  Moore,  Printer.    1860.    8vo.    pp.  21 . 


27.  Theses  ex  Universa  Theologia^  quas^  Pr^eside  R.  P.  Angelo  Mat- 
thysy  Societatis  Jesu,  Studiorum  Prafecto^  et  CoUegii  Societalis  Jesu 
Lovaniensis  Rectore^  defendet,  P.  Eenbicus  Matagne,  ejusdem  So- 
cietatis^ Lovaniij  in  Collegio  Societatis  Jesuy  die  10  Jiu/it,  .1860,  hora 
nona  antcy  et  terlia  post  meridiem,    8vo.    pp.  23. 


28.  A  Treatise  on  Catechism,  Translated  from,  the  French  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Hamon,  of  the  Congregation  of  St.  oulpice,  Paris.  By  Miss 
Maky  F.  Snowden,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Cincinnati :  John  P. 
AVftlsh.    1861.    16mo.    pp.  167. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  treatise  on  the  manner  of  explaining 
the  Catechism,  and  is  very  well  translated. 


29.  Life  of  Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross^  Founder  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Clerics  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Boston :  Patrick  Donahoe.    1860.    12mo.    pp.  :353. 

This  is  a  very  edifying  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Passionists,  a 
Congregation  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Pittsburg. 


30.  New  Lights  and  True  Lights  on  the  Revolution  in  Italy  in  1860. 
By  Oajetano  Sorrentini,  Koman  Citizen,  Apostolic  Missionary  in 
the  United  States.  Published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Bight 
Beverend  Bishop  of  Philadelphia.    I860.    8vo.  pp. 

This  short  pamphlet  does  not  give  too  favorable  an  account  of 
Italians  and  their  doings  in  Italy.  The  author  is  one  who  ought  to 
know  them  well,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  his  statements. 
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31.  1.  Sermone  predicato  ndla  Chiesa  di  San  Carlot  il  giomo  16 
Giugno  1860,  in  Occasione  di  solenne  Triduo^  per  le  Pubbliche  Vicende^ 
alia  B.  Vergine  sotto  el  iiiolo  Auxilium  Chris tianorum.  Da  Mon- 
signor  G.  Bedini,  Arcivescovo  di  Tebe.  Koma  :  Stabilimento  Ti- 
pografico Aurelj & 0.  18G0.  Bvo.  pp.24. — 2,  Jiaggionaniento  delL* 
Accademico  G.  Arcivescovo  di  Tebe^  quando  nel  dl  1  d  Ajmle,  1860, 
solennizzavasi  dagli  Accademici  Tiberini  in  Roma  la  dolorosa  Me- 
moria  della  Passione  del  Nazzareno  Signore.  Koma:  I860.  Bvo. 
pp.  20. 

These  two  occasional  discourses  by  Archbishop  Bedini  are  marked 
by  great  beauty  of  language  and  oratorical  strength.  They  relate  to 
the  recent  sufferings  of  the  Church  in  Italy. 


32.  TTie  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  with  Relation  to  the  State  of 
Italy  ;  a  Lecture  delivered  in  St,  Andrew'' s  CatJiolic  Church,  Ottawa  ; 
loith  Additional  Facts  and  Observations,    By  the  Rev.  ^N.  M  D 
Dawson.     London :  Catholic  Publishing  and  Bookselling  Com- 
pany.   1860.    12mo.    pp.  227. 

Another  pamphlet  on  Italian  aflFairs.  The  ink  that  has  been  con- 
sumed on  the  Italian  question  would  be  sufficient  to  drown  Cavour 
and  Garibaldi,  and  pernaps  Victor  Emanuel  too ;  and  it  would  no 
doubt  appear  less  difficult  to  the  Ked  Republican  chief  to  annex  the 
rest  of  Italy  than  to  read  all  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject  dur- 
ing the  last  year. 


33.  Lanigan  Testimonial  Memoir,  in  aid  of  the  Funds  now  being  raised 
in  Ireland  to  rescue,  by  a  suitable  Monument,  the  long-neglected  Re- 
mains of  a  great  Scholar,  Divine,  Historian,  and  Patriot  from  their 
present  ignominious  State ;  inscribed  respectfully  and  gratefully  to 
the  Memory  of  the  late  Dr*  Kelly,  of  Maynooth,  Originator  of  the 
Movement,  to  Eugene  Curry,  Esq.,  M.R.I. A.,  Professor  of  Archaol- 
ogy  in  the  Irish  Catholic  University,  and  to  the  Rev.  John  O^ Han- 
Ion,  C.  C,  Hon.  Secretaries.  By  John  H.  Geeene,  Author  of  **  A 
Catechism  of  Irish  Geography."  Stereotyped  edition.  Cincin- 
nati :  M.  H.  Bird,  and  J.  J.  Keatingo.    1860.    8vo.    pp.  16. 

The  title  sufficiently  shows  the  nature  of  this  Memoir  by  John 
H.  Greene,  the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  which  are  devot- 
ed by  the  author  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  cousin  Dr.  John  Lanigan,  a  name  well  known  to  Irish 
antiquarians. 


34.  Le  Paradis  Terrestre.  Par  Ferdinand  Eenens.  Bruxelles :  Chez 
tous  les  Libraires.    1860.    12mo.    pp.  287. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  false  and  impos- 
sible, the  devil  a  myth,  and  the  government  of  the  world  by  God  an 
unfounded  assumption.    It  is  as  full  of  blasphemies  as  might  be  an- 
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ticipated  from  its  object,  and  has  not  even  the  merit  of  ability  to  rec- 
ommend it. 


35.  Christ  Our  Life,  The  Scriptural  Argument  for  Immortality 
through  Christ  Alone,  By  C.  F.  Hudson,  Author  of  **  Debt  and 
Grace,  as  Related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.*'  Boston: 
John  P.  Jewett  &  Company.    1860.    12mo.  pp.  160. 


36.  A  General  View  of  the  Rise^  Progress,  and  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity, By  the  Most  Rev.  Richard  W'hately,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  With  a  Sketch  of  the  Lifo  of  the  Author,  and  a  Catalogue 
of  his  Writings.  New  York:  William  Gowans.  1860.  12mo. 
pp.  288.  '  


37.  77ie  Holy  Week:  Containing  the  Offices  of  Holy  Week,  from  the 
Roman  Breviary  and  Missal,  with  the  Chants  in  Modern  Notation, 
With  the  approbation  of  the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishop  of 
Baltimore.  Baltimore :  John  Murphy  and  Co.  1861.  12mo. 
pp.  182. 

This  book  contains  the  office  for  Holy  Week,  with  the  music  in  a 
form  more  convenient  than  has  generally  been  used.  Mr.  Murphy  has 
also,  we  believe,  published  an  edition  of  this  book  with  the  Gregorian 
notation,  or  square  notes,  for  those  who  are  more  accustomed  to 
them. 


38.  A  Manual  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  for  Catechists,  Teachers,  and 
Self  Instruction.  By  the  Rev.  Father  F.  X.  Weninoeb,  D.D„  Mis- 
sionary of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  New  York :  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  & 
Co.    1861.    l2mo.  pp.410. 


39.  Deltcias  de  la  Piedad.  Tratado  sohre  el  culto  de  la  Santisima 
Vlrgen,  por  el  M.  R.  P.  Ventura  dk  Raulica.  Traducido  por 
R.  A.  0.   Habana.    1860    16mo.    pp.  186. 
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Aet.  I. — Delia  FUosqfia  deUa  Rivelaaimie  di  Vinoenzo 
GioBEBTi.  Pubblicata  per  Cura  di  Giuseppe  Massabi. 
Turin  and  Paris.  1856. 

The  work  the  title  of  which  we  cite  above,  is  the  Second 
Volume  of  the  Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Abbate  Gio- 
berti,  collected  and  published  under  the  editorial  care  of 
his  friend  and  disciple,  Joseph  Massari.  It  has  been  placed 
in  our  hands  bv  a  venerable  Italian  priest,  who  has  been 
for  years  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  theologv,  and  who 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least  accepts  Gioberti's  philosophical 
views.  He  has  placed  it  in  our  hands  witli  the  remark, 
that  as  we  seem  to  have  made  some  advances  toward  the 
philosophical  and  theological  system  of  which  it  gives  the 
principles  and  method,  we  probably  should  find  pleasure  in 
reading  it.  Whether  he  gave  it  to  us  with  a  wish  that  it 
should  be  to  us  a  guide  or  a  beacon  we  are  unable  to  say. 
We  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  genius,  the  learning,  and 
philosophical  ability  of  its  author,  and  we  have  accepted 
and  defended  some  parts  of  his  philosophy ;  but  neither  in 
philosophy  nor  in  theology  are  we  disposed  to  take  him  for 
our  master  or  our  guide.  We  think  he  had  opinions  that 
we  do  not  hold,  and  purposes  with  which,  as  we  at  pres- 
ent understand  them,  we  do  not  sympathize.  We  set  up 
in  our  youth  and  inexperience  to  be  a  reformer,  and  to 
recast  tne  world  in  our  own  ima^e  j  we  met  with  no  ^reat 
or  marked  success,  and  we  think  it  is  well  that  we  dianot, 
for  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  world  recast  in 
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onr  image  would  be  any  better  than  it  is  now.  We  did 
not  come  into  the  Catholic  Church  to  turn  Catholic  re- 
former, to  reform  Catholic  faith.  Catholic  theology,  or  Cath- 
olic discipline ;  we  try  to  learn  and  hold  Catholic  faith  as 
the  Church  believes  and  teaches  it,  and  to  make  the  best 
use  of  reason  in  our  power  in  defending  it  against  the  va- 
rious classes  of  adversaries  it  at  present  encounters.  Further 
than  this  no  man  and  no  set  of  men  can  count  on  us. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  unfinished,  and  in  fact  is  little 
more  than  notes  jotted  down  to  be  afterward  worked  up, 
or  bald  statement  of  principles  to  be  afterward  developed 
and  applied.  It  does  no  credit  t^  the  author  as  a  writer, 
but  it  does  credit  to  him  as  a  varied,  profound,  and  fertile 
thinker.  It  is  only  the  outlines  of  a  treatise,  a  rude  sketch, 
but  it  could  have  been  the  production  only  of  philosophical 
and  theological  genius  of  tne  first  order.  Signer  Massari 
says  it  is  scrupulously  orthodox,  which  no  doubt  is  much, 
but  would  be  more,  if  we  were  assured  that  his  own  ortho- 
doxy is  above  suspicion.  But  whether  really  orthodox  or 
not,  the  work,  which  the  editor  rightly  calls  Fragments^ 
is  one,  like  Dr.  Newman's  Essay  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  Doctrine^  the  principle  of  which  it  adopts  and 
defends,  that  will  be  variously  judged  according  to  the 
taste,  the  temper,  the  understanding,  or  the  prejudices  of  the 
reader.  It  is  not  a  work  to  be  judged  \>j  sciolists,  favora- 
bly or  unfavorably.  The  work  is  a  senous  work,  an  ear- 
nest work,  we  doubt  not  an  honest  work,  and  on  subjects  of 
the  highest  and  to  all  thinking  men  of  the  most  pressing 
interest,  and  only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  higher 
branches  of  thought,  and  have  done  something;  more  tnan 
hastily  run  through  Bouvier's  Philosophy  and  Theology,  or 
even  studied  St.  Thomas  or  Duns  Scotus  are  competent  to 
pass  judgment  on  its  merits.  It  can  be  brought  within 
none  of  the  approved  formulas  of  the  schools,  ana  tested  by 
none  of  the  rules  ordinarily  adopted  by  schoolmen,  for  it 
rises  above  all  those  formulas  and  rules,  and  seeks  either  to 
make  way  with  them  or  to  elevate  and  expand  them  by 
showing  the  higher  reason  in  which  they  are  founded. 

There  is,  even  in  the  case  of  those  wno  by  their  natural 
genius  and  studies  are  not  wholly  incompetent  to  judge  of 
works  of  this  sort,  an  evident  diflBiculty  in  appreciating 
these  Fragments  of  an  unfinished  work  in  which  tne  author 
was  engaged  when  death  overtook  him,  in  the  fact  that  the 
author  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  free  from  suspicion.  All 
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his  works,  published  during  his  lifetime,  are  on  the  IndeXj 
and  though  it  may  be  that  they  were  placed  there  for  po- 
litical reasons,  or  for  various  other  reasons  than  philo- 
sophical or  theological  unsoundness,  yet  the  fact  itself  can 
hardly  fail  to  excite  in  loyal  Catholic  hearts  some  degree  of 
distrust.  He  refused,  if  we  have  not  been  misinformed,  to 
follow  the  example  of  Eosmini  and  Padre  Yentura,  and 
make  the  retraction  required  by  the  Holy  See,  and  he  died 
suddenly  at  Paris,  as  our  Parisian  friends  say,  without 
being  visiblv  reconciled  to  the  Church.  He  openly  de- 
parts from  the  theology  of  the  scholastics,  and  makes  war 
to  the  knife  on  the  Jesuits,  and  contends  that  the  theology 
taught  by  them  since  the  General  Aquaviva  is  unchristian. 
Indeed,  he  accuses  them  of  introducing  another  Gospel  than 
that  of  our  Lord,  and  he  holds  that  the  definitions  of  popes 
and  councils  are  to  be  taken  only  as  true  in  general,  but 
not  in  particular.  He  shows  in  his  writings  hardly  ever 
any  sympathy  with  the  great  doctors,  writers,  and  saints  of 
the  Church,  at  least  since  the  earliest  ages,  and  reserves  his 
esteem  and  affection  for  the  Arnoldis,  Eienzis,  Machia- 
vellis,  Alfieris,  and  Leopardis,  who  have  done  their  best  to 
repaganize  Italy,  and  through  Italy  Christendom ;  and  al- 
though some  of  these  things  may  possibly  admit  an  expla- 
nation, they  have  a  tendency  to  create  in  honest  Catholic 


We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  defend  the  analytic 
method  of  the  scholastics,  nor  are  we  disposed  to  maintain 
that  our  modem  theologians  have  always  been  St.  Angus-  • 
tines,  St.  Basils,  or  able  to  compete  successfally  with  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  early  ages.  We  do  not  always  sympa- 
uiize  with  the  meticulous  orthodoxy  of  our  age,  or  hold  our- 
selves bound  as  a  Catholic  to  defend  through  thick  and 
thin  even  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  our 
own  or  in  anjr  other  country,  much  less  the  secular  politics 
of  all  Catholics,  whether  priests  or  laymen.  In  matters  of 
simple  human  prudence  we  believe  Catholic  laymen.  Cath- 
olic priests  and  bishops,  even  popes  and  cardinals  may 
make  mistakes,  and  commit  great  blunders  from  which 
reli^on  and  society  suffer.  We  have  shown  time  and 
again  what  we  dare  in  relation  to  the  scholastic  philosophy 
and  that  generally  taught  in  Catholic  schools  at  the  present 
day.  We  have  proved  that  we  respect  liberty  in  all  its 
forms,  are  not  afraid  on  all  proper  occasions  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  temporal,  as  well  as  of  the  spiritual.   We  are 
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even  now  suffering  mnch  opprobrium  because  we  have 
fearlessly  vindicatSl  the  province  of  reason,  and  in  the 
name  of  religion  herself  protested  against  the  doctrine  that 
we  must  demolish  reason  to  make  way  for  faith,  or  sur- 
render our  manhood  in  order  to  be  faithful  and  acceptable 
servant*  of  God.  But,  if  we  were  required  to  believe  that 
the  scholastics  have  essentially  erred  in  their  theology,  and 
that  the  Jesuits  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  intro- 
duced a  false  theology,  nay,  another  Gospel,  and  have  been 
unchristian  in  their  teaching,  we  should  cease  to  profess 
ourselves  Catholics,  and  should  look  upon  the  Church  as 
having  failed  as  the  teacher  of  truth.  The  Church  teaches 
through  her  doctors,  and  if  these  have  failed,  as  failed  they 
have,  if  the  scholastics  and  Jesuits  have  introduced  a  false 
and  corrupt  theology,  she  has  failed  in  her  mission  to  teach. 
The  Jesuits  are  the  last  men  in  the  Church  Gioberti  should 
complain  of,  for  from  the  origin  of  the  Society  it  has  been 
their  study  to  show  the  harmonious  relations  between  rea- 
son and  faith,  nature  and  grace,  liberty  and  authority,  the 
very  thing  he  himself  professes  to  be  aiming  to  effect,  and 
he  knows  perfectly  well,  that  the  great  standing  charge 
against  them  is  that  they  have  yielded  too  much  to  reason, 
nature,  and  human  liberty ;  and  if  he  had  descended  for  a 
moment  from  his  synthetic  altitude  and  analyzed  his  ob- 
jections, he  would  have  found  that  he  was  really  objecting 
to  them  only  what  he  was  himself  professing  to  do.  His 
attacks  upon  them  strike  us  as  at  least  ungrateful,  and  such 
•  as  we  should  expect  from  no  man  not  deeply  imbued  with  Lu- 
theran and  Jansenistic  heresy.  We  are  not  the  special  apol- 
ogists of  the  Jesuits,  but  we  nave  seldom,  if  ever,  found  them 
as  a  body  strongly  opposed  to  a  man  whose  Catholic  loyalty 
or  orthodoxy  there  were  no  good  reasons  for  suspecting. 

We  have  not  become  an  old  ^ay-headed  man  wimout 
knovring  that  a  man  may  be  unjustly  suspected,  that  no 
man  can  do  boldly  and  energetically  the  precise  work  de- 
manded in.  his  day  and  generation  in  church  or  state  witli- 
out  making  many  enemies,  without  offending  the  honest 
people  who  get  ^eat  gain  by  making  shrines  for  the  god- 
dess Diana,  raismg  a  clamor  against  him,  and  perhaps 

foing  to  the  grave  with  his  motives  misconceived,  and 
is  words  and  deeds  misconstrued.  Even  great  and  good 
men  may  and  often  do  misinterpret  and  do  no  little  wrong 
to  great  and  good  men.  Did  not  the  chief  priests,  the 
scribes,  and  the  pharisees  conspire  to  raise  up  the  mob 
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f^inst  our  Lord  himself,  and  persuade  them  to  cry  ont, 
Oriuyifige  eum^  cradle  eumt  Was  it  not  by  his  own  peo- 
ple, the  people  he  had  bronght  up  out  of  Egyptian  bond- 
age, led  through  the  wilderness  to  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  and  whom  he  had  loaded  with  privileges,  and 
whose  national  constitution  and  existence  were  founded  on 
faith  in  him,  who  rejected  him,  and  crucified  him  by  the 
hands  of  an  alien  ?  If  they  have  called  the  master  of  the 
house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his  household '( 
The  Christian  Church  is  the  Synagogue  continued  and  ful- 
filled, but  men  in  the  one  and  the  other  have  the  same 
nature,  the  same  appetites,  passions,  senses,  principles,'  and 
motives  of  action,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  there  will  al- 
ways be  reproduced  in  the  Church  what  was  produced  in  the 
Synagogue,  for  Christianity  is  not  and  cannot  be  severed 
from  Judaism.  Oar  Lord  came  not  to  destroy  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil.  Christian  history  is  recorded  in 
the  01(1  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  New.  We  know  also 
that  modern  orthodoxy  is  timid,  and  its  defenders  are  more 
readv  to  denounce,  to  place  upon  the  Index^  or  to  pillory  a 
man  s  writing  than  to  refute  them,  to  silence  by  authority 
than  to  convmce  by  reason ;  we  know,  furthermore,  that  in 
these  revolutionary  times,  when  every  thing  is  loosened 
from  its  old  moorings,  and  is  afioat  on  a  tumultuous  sea  of 
wild  and  lawless  speculations,  when  nothing  is  sacred  from 
the  hand  of  the  profane,  and  the  whole  wond  seems  break- 
ing up  and  hastening  to  universal  ruin,  men  are  bewildered, 
and  hardly  know  whom  to  distrust  or  in  whom  to  confide, 
or  to  tell  their  friends  from  their  enemies.  But  recalling 
all  this,  and  making  all  the  allowances  demanded,  we  con- 
fess we  cannot  approach  a  work  of  Gioberti  without  feeling 
that  the  presumption,  as  they  say  in  law,  is  against  him, 
and  that  he  is  put  upon  his  defence.  He  cannot  claim  the 
benefit  of  presumed  innocence,  and  therefore  that  all  should 
be  interpreted  in  his  favor,  not  clearly  and  imdeniably 
against  him.  We  say  not  that  he  is  guilty,  but  that  he  is 
reasonably  suspected,  and  that  his  friends  are  called  upon 
to  free  him  from  suspicion  before  calling  upon  us  to  acquit 
him.  We  say  not  tnat  he  is  heterodox,  but  we  do  say  his 
orthodoxy  is  not  to  be  presumed,  is  not  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  his  writings  in  doubtful  cases  to  receive  an 
orthodox  sense.  His  orthodoxy,  not  his  heterodoxy,  is  to 
be  proved,  for  it  is  a  question  in  his  case  not  of  condemning 
but  of  acquitting  and  approving,  whether  we  shall  confirm 
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the  jndgment  rendered  against  him,  or  reverse  it,  and  pre- 
sent him  as  a  man  who  has  suffered  wrong,  been  unjustly 
condemned. 

The  diflBculty  of  settling  the  question  whether  Gioberti  is 
to  be  censured  as  heterodox  or  acquitted  as  orthodox,  is  the 
greater  from  the  fact  that  he  departs  from  the  usual  method 
and  language  of  the  schools.  The  schools,  since  St.  Anselm, 
if  not  since  St.  John  of  Damascus,  have  followed  in  the  con- 
struction and  exposition  of  theology  as  well  as  of  philosopher 
the  method  of  analysis.  Our  whole  theological  science  is 
cast  in  analytic  moulds,  and  expressed  in  analytic  language. 
Gioberti  censures  and  rejects  tnis  method,  adopts  the  syn- 
thetic method,  attempts  to  cast  both  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy in  a  synthetic  mould,  and  to  express  them  in  the  lan- 
guage of  synthesis,  which  in  modem  times  at  least  is  un- 
tamiliar  even  to  scholars  and  men  of  science.  It  is  not  easy 
always  to  say  whether  the  doctrine  he  sets  forth  in  its  syn- 
thetic form  is  an  old  acquaintance  or  a  total  stranger.  He 
has  certainly  made  great  changes  in  the  human  and  variable 
element  of  theology,  but  has  ne  not  proposed  also  changes 
in  the  divine  and  m variable  element?  In  varying  the  forms 
in  which  theologians  have  hitherto  arranged  and  expressed 
divine  revelation  to  the  scientific  understanding,  aoee  he 
not  vary  revelation  itself?  Does  he  leave  revelation  intact, 
in  its  unity  and  integrity  ?  Human  science  may  vary  from 
age  to  age,  because  it  is  imperfect,  and  can  never  become 
perfect ;  but  the  revealed  truth,  faith  never  varies,  never 
nas  varied  from  the  beginning,  and  never  can  vary  till 
swallowed  up  in  vision. 

But  as  faith  is  the  word  of  God  revealed  to  the  human 
understanding  through  the  medium  of  human  langua^, 
the  dogma,  or  authoritative  expression  of  faith,  necessarilpr 
contracts  up  to  a  certain  point  a  human  element.  There  is 
in  the  dogtna  of  faith,  as  believed  by  the  human  mind,  or 
as  defined  by  the  Church,  a  human  element.  And  this  hu- 
man element  may  vary  its  form  without  losing  its  truth,  or 
affecting  the  trntn  of  the  dogma.  The  Church  for  instance 
has  defined  that  the  soul  is  the  form  of  the  body,  forma 
corporis^  and  that  the  change  in  the  Eucharistic  elements  is 
well  expressed  hj  the  word  Trcmsiibstcmiiation.  In  both 
cases  the  dogma  is  true,  and  the  Church  gives  an  infallible 
definition,  but  only  when  the  words  forma  and  tranBvb- 
stcmtiatio  are  taken  in  the  scholastic  sense,  and  in  giving 
her  definition  the  Church  had  no  intention  of  endorsing  the 
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scholastic  doctrine  of  forms  and  substances.  Now  were, 
we  to  say  that  in  the  blessed  Encharist  there  is  no  change 
of  substance,  we  should  appear  to  deny  the  do^a  of  the 
Real  Presence,  and  yet  we  could  say  so  and  be  strictly  ortho- 
dox. The  scholastics  take  the  word  substance  in  the  sense 
of  essence,  as  that  which  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  is 
ultimate,  the  intelligible  as  distinguished  from  the  visible, 
what  Gioberti  calls  the  superintelligible.  The  essence  of 
the  bread  and  the  wine  is  changed,  but  as  Theodoret  argues 
against  the  Eutychians,  their  nature  and  substance  remain 
unchanged,  though  confessedly  converted  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Lord.  Here  is  a  difference  of  philosophy,  or 
of  the  human  element,  inducing  a  change  in  the  form  of 
the  statement,  but  no  change  in  the  essential  dogma  itself. 
We  accept,  of  course,  the  dogma  as  defined,  but  we  accept 
the  word  transubstantiation  only  in  the  scholastic  sense,  not 
in  the  sense  of  our  own  philosophy,  for  were  we  to  do  so  we 
should  be  obliged  to  deny  to  the  species  after  consecration 
all  the  natural  properties  of  bread  and  wine,  which  would 
be  contrary  to  fact,  and  indirectly,  we  apprehend,  favor  the 
error  of  the  Eutychians,  if  not  of  the  Docetse.  The  diflB- 
cult  point  to  determine  is  whether  the  changes  introduced 
into  tne  human  element  from  time  to  time  imply  any  change 
in  the  divine  element  or  not  If  they  do,  they  cannot  be 
entertained;  if  they  do  not,  so  far  as  the  dogma  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  admissible. 

"We  are  not  ourselves  disposed  to  find  fault  with  Gioberti 
for  rejecting  the  analytic  method  and  adopting  the  syn- 
thetic. The  change,  in  our  judgment,  was  mucn  needed. 
Analysis  is  anatomy,  and  operates  only  on  the  dead  subject. 
As  our  old  Transcendentalist  friends  were  accustomed  to  say, 
"In  analysis  we  murder  to  dissect."  The  analytic  method 
presents  us  truth  in  detail,  in  abstract  forms,  which  are 
dead  and  incapable  of  imparting  life  and  vigor  to  the  mind. 
It  treats  truth  as  the  wicked  Ijphon  and  his  associates  in 
Egyptian  fable  treated  the  good  Osiris — hews  it  in  pieces, 
and  deprives  it  of  life  and  fecundity.  It  gives  us  for 
the  full,  roundlj  moulded,  symmetrical  and  living  body  of 
truth,  only  diyecta  membra^  which  the  weeping  Isis  seeks 
in  vain  to  recover  and  re-endow  with  life  and  reproductive 
energy.  It  is  this  fact  that  for  centuries  has  renaered  scho- 
lastic theology  so  barren  of  grand  results,  and  diverted 
from  itself  minds  naturally  the  most  vigorous  and  prolific ; 
that  has  rendered  it  weak  and  inefficient  in  face  of  modem 
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heresies,  incapable  ofgrappling  successfully  with  the  subtler 
errors  of  the  day.  The  public  opinion  of  the  world  con- 
demns it,  and  it  ceases  to  be  able  to  attract  to  itself  the  in- 
telligence of  the  age.  It  wants  vitality,  the  warmth  and 
feeling  of  life,  and  repulses  young  and  ardent  souls  as  a 
corpse  or  a  charnel-house.  It  is  a  valley  of  dry  bones,  and 
all  the  life  we  find  in  it  is  the  life  the  student  has  obtained 
elsewhere  and  brin^  with  him  to  its  study.  We  accept 
in  the  main  Gioberti's  criticism  of  scholastic  theology.  It, 
he  savs,  is  particularism,  whence  its  defects  ana  weak- 
ness Defore  rationalism.  1.  It  defends  miracles  as  iso- 
lated facts,  and  therefore  they  appear  arbitrary,  fortuitous, 
and  sometimes  mean,  little  worthy  of  God.  2.  It  does 
the  same  with  prophecy.  3.  It  admits  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  m  a  purely  particular  sense,  ana  thus  im- 
poses on  theology  the  obligation  of  defending  every  passage, 
every  anomaly,  &c.  4.  It  adopts  the  same  method  with 
regard  to  passages  cited  in  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Old.  5.  It  does  the  same  with  regard  to  angelology  and 
demonology.  6.  Finally,  in  it  the  whole  Catholic  doctrine 
is  taken  piecemeal  and  broken  in  the  definitions  of  the 
Church.  In  all  these  methods  analysis  predominates,  and 
the  synthesis  which  follows  gives  only  a  sum — ^is  only  a 
summing  up  of  particulars." — ^pp.  63,  64. 

No  man  who  has  studied  scholastic  theology,  how  much 
soever  he  may  have  admired  the  acuteness,  the  subtlety,  the 
masterly  analytic  power  of  the  schoolmen  who  astonish 
us  every  moment  with  further  distinctions  and  abstractions 
— but  has  felt  the  justice  of  this  criticism.  The  schoolmen 
give  us  truth  in  detail,  not  as  an  organic  whole,  and  they 
seldom  if  ever  show  us  the  definitions  of  the  Church  in 
their  synthetic  relations.  Yet  Catholic  doctrine  in  itself 
and  in  the  mind  of  the  Church  is  a  synthesis,  the  synthesis 
of  all  the  relations  of  Creator  and  creature,  of  the  Redeemer 
and  the  redeemed,  of  God  and  the  universes  of  Being  and 
existence,  of  men  with  one  another  and  with  their  Maker 
and  Saviour.  All  the  definitions  of  the  Church  are  de- 
termined by  this  sublime  synthesis,  and  find  in  it  their 
unity  and  their  integrity.  It  is  only  in  scholastic  theology 
which  presents  trum  only  in  detached  views,  or  gives  us 
a  summa  instead  of  an  organic  whole,  that  they  appear 
isolated,  arbitrary,  and  without  a  general  reason,  or  reason 
in  the  general  constitution  of  things  natural  or  supernatu- 
ral.   No  doubt  the  scholastic  theologians  suppose  back  of 
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their  analytic  presentations  a  grand  doctrine,  which  em- 
braces these  presentations  in  their  synthetic  unity,  in  which 
they  are  all  mtegrated  and  become  one,  but  their  method 
breaks  it  and  prevents  them  from  setting  it  forth.  No- 
body pretends  that  they  deny  its  reality,  but  they  do  not 
seize  it,  and  present  their  particular  doctrines  as  integral 
parts  of  one  living  whole.  Hence  it  is  not  the  living  truth 
but  its  dead  carcass  our  theologians  depict  and  work  up 
into  their  systems,  for  all  life,  as  Gioberti  would  say,  is 
dialectic,  is  in  relation,  or  in  the  union  and  ioint  action 
of  opposing  forces,  the  great  law  of  all  life,  which  we  set 
forth  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Channing,  On  the  Media- 
torial  Life  ofJesus^  published  in  June,  1842.  To  hope  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  living  body  of  truth,  or  of  truth  as 
a  whole,  by  analysis,  seems  to  us  no  wiser  than  to  attempt 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  several  countries  on  its  surface  to  one  another 
by  studying  a  series  of  detached  maps,  presenting  in  detail 
only  one  city,  town,  or  country  each.  So  far  as  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  analytic  method  is  concerned,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  synthetic,  Gioberti  in  our  iudgnaent  is  deserving  of  com- 
mendation, not  censure,  and  nas  given  an  impulse  to  both 
theological  and  philosophical  science  of  great  importance. 

We  cannot,  however,  say  that  Gioberti  nas  been  the  first 
in  modem  times  to  adopt  and  apply  the  synthetic  method. 
Leibnitz  and  Malebranche,  Gerdil  and  Thomas  Reid,  the 
founder  of  the  Scottish  school,  and  even  Kant,  in  what  he 
calls  the  practical  reason  as  distinguished  from  the  specu- 
lative reason,  make  decided  approaches  to  it,  while  the 
schools  of  Schelling  and  Hegel,  in  Germany,  avowedly 
adopt  it,  though  tnev  are  unhappy  in  its  application. 
Cousin  mistook  it,  and  ran  off  into  the  eclectic  method, 
which  in  practice  became  the  syncritic ;  but  his  great  op- 
ponent, Pierre  Leroux,  however  he  may  have  erred  in  his 
principles,  adopted  the  method  as  decidedly  as  Gioberti,  and 
with  as  full  an  understanding  of  its  application  and  value. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  repute  in  wnich  Leroux  is  held ; 
we  are  well  aware  of  the  charges  made  against  him ;  but, 
though  full  of  errors  and  treated  always  with  contempt  by 
Gioberti,  we  dare  be  known  to  hold  him  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  among  the  philosophers  of  France,  and  there  is  far  more 
aflSnity  between  his  philosophy  and  Gioberti's,  as  we  find  it 
in  these  Fragments  before  ns,  than  the  haughty  Italian  was 
ever  willing  to  acknowledge.   Indeed  all  great  thinkers  in 
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onr  age,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy,  have  abandoned 
the  analytic  method,  and  adopted  the  synthetic,  and  com- 
menced studying  the  objects  of  intelligence,  whether  made 
known  to  us  by  natural  reason  or  by  divine  revelation,  in 
their  mutual  relations  as  parts  of  one  organic  whole.  The 
fact  is  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  jproof  that  we  have 
reached  onr  lowest  point,  that  the  mind  is  recovering  its 
energy,  and  will  attam  to  a  more  vigorous  growth  in  the 
future. 

We  must  remark,  however,  if  Gioberti  adopts  the  syn- 
thetic method  in  common  with  many  others,  he  differs  from 
the  German  and  French  synthesists  in  one  very  important 
respect.  They  in  philosophizing  take  up  the  question  of 
method  before  the  question  of  principle.  Method  belongs 
to  tlie  order  of  reflection ;  principles  oelong  to  the  order  of 
intuition,  and  are  given  in  the  creative  act.  Principles 
are  given,  not  found  or  obtained  b^  the  action  of  the  mind 
itself;  for  the  mind  can  neither  exist  nor  act  without  prin- 
ciples. They  must,  then,  not  only  be  ^ven,  but  given  in 
the  very  act  of  Gtod  that  creates  the  mmd  or  human  sub- 
ject. They  are  intuitive,  and  intuition  is  an  original,  im- 
manent fact,  constitutive  of  the  human  intelligence  and 
furnishing  it  the  principles  of  all  science  as  well  as  of  all 
reality.  The  formula  of  intuition  is,  therefore,  well  ex- 
pressed by  Gioberti,  jEns  creat  existerUiaSy  or,  Being  creates 
existences.  This  formula  includes  onme  reale  et  omne 
scibile;  for  all  the  real  must  be  being,  the  act  of  being,  or 
the  product  of  that  act,  and  only  that  which  is  real  can  be 
an  ooject  of  knowledge,  since  wnat  is  not  is  not  intelligible 
or  cognoscible.  But  principles  must  be  received  as  well  as 
given,  for  there  is  and  can  be  no  act  of  human  knowledge 
without  the  act  of  the  human  subject.  In  all  human  sci- 
ence it  is  the  human  subject  that  knows,  and  hence  all 
human  science  is  subjective  as  well  as  objective.  The  fact 
of  human  knowledge  is  therefore  a  twofold  fact,  the  re- 
sultant of  two  factors,  subject  and  object.  The  creative  act 
of  God  in  presenting  the  principles  of  science  creates  the 
mind,  and  the  mind,  the  mstant  it  is  created,  receives  or 
apprehends  them.  Hence  the  primvm  philoaophieum^  must 
be  a  synthesis  of  the  primum  (mtoloffioum  Bndthept^um 
psychoU>gicuni^  and  is  at  once  ideal  and  empvrical. 

The  principle  of  all  science  is  intuitive,  but  the  actual 
development  of  science  is  reflective.  Method  therefore 
pertains  to  the  reflective  order  and  is  determined  by  the 
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principles  intuitively  given.  It  muBt  always  recognize  and 
preserve  the  synthesis  or  union  of  the  ideal  and  empyricaL 
Keflection  uses  for  its  instruments  contemplation  and  rea- 
soning. The  reasoning  makes  use  of  language  or  sensible 
signs  which  represent  more  or  less  perfectly  the  reality 
^ven  in  intuition.  The  error  of  philosophers  is  in  attempt- 
ins  to  determine  the  method  Defore  naving  ascertained 
what  are  the  principles  of  science.  The  defect  of  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  philosophy  is  in  their  starting  from  a  mu- 
tilated formula ;  either  in  taking  the  primum  oniologicum 
or  the  primum  psychologicum  alone  as  the  primum  phi- 
losophicum.  In  the  first  case  all  science  is  rendered  ideal, 
which  was  the  error  of  Malebranche ;  in  the  second  case 
it  is  purely  empyrical,  the  error  of  the  sensists  and  the 
psychologists  generally,  both  of  which  errors  Gioberti 
nappily  avoids. 

Tne  design  of  Gioberti  in  the  work  which  he  did  not  live 
to  complete  is  one  which  all  must  approve.  It  was  the  full 
and  triumphant  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion  against  all 
classes  of  adversaries,  but  more  especially  against  modem 
rationalists.  Persons  not  familiar  with  modem  rationalism, 
especially  as  we  find  it  in  Germany,  will  find  much  diffi- 
culty^ in  appreciating  either  this  or  any  other  of  the  philo- 
sophical or  theological  works  of  Giooerti.  His  aim  in 
all  of  them  is  to  present  tmth  as  a  whole,  in  its  unity 
and  its  integrity,  and  to  show  that  the  trath  as  known  by 
natural  reason  and  the  truth  known  by  immediate  divine 
revelation  are  bat  parts  of  one  whole,  that  God,  in  the 
^  natural  order  and  in  the  supernatural,  is  but  carrying  out 

one  and  the  same  grand  design,  and  acting  to  one  and  the 
same  glorious  end.  The  natural  and  supernatural,  reason 
and  revelation,  nature  and  grace,  he  maintains,  are  not 
opposed  one  to  another,  are  not  essentially  unrelated,  but 
are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  universal  plan  and  harmonize 
in  their  origin,  in  their  principle  of  operation,  and  in  their 
final  cause.  He  maintains  tnat  the  supernatural  excludes 
no  natural  tmth,  no  natural  good,  and  he  thus  recognizes 
or  accepts  all  the  affirmations  of  rationalists  while  laboring 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  their  denials.  He  holds^  with 
Leibnitz,  that  all  sects,  parties,  and  schools  are  right  in 
what  they  affirm,  and  wronff  only  in  what  they  deny.  In 
this  he  is  undoubtedly  right,  since,  as  St  Thomas  main- 
tains, the  intellect  cannot  be  false,  and  trath  alone  is  the 
object  of  the  intellect   Error  is  not  in  apprehension  but 
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in  non-apprehension.  The  mind  errs,  not  in  regard  to  what 
it  perceives,  bnt  in  regard  to  what  it  does  not  perceive. 
The  intelligible  is  always  true,  and  the  untrue  ana  the  un- 
intelligible are  convertible  terms.  All  sects,  schools,  par- 
ties, creeds,  doctrines  are  true  in  what  they  contain  that 
is  positive  and  intelligible,  and  are  false  only  for  the  reason 
that  they  embrace  not  the  whole  truth,  but  take  mere  par- 
tial views  or  accept  only  some  fragments  of  it ;  that  is,  for 
the  reason  that  tney  do  not  hold  truth  in  its  unity  and  in- 
tegrity. Yet  it  is  the  truth  held  by  the  sects  which  sanc- 
tifies to  their  own  minds  the  errors  they  mix  up  with  it 
In  order  to  refute  them,  it  is  not  necessary  simply  to  point 
out  their  errors,  but  to  present  them  a  doctrine  which  in- 
te^ates  the  several  fragments  or  portions  of  truth  they 
hold  in  a  higher  and  more  comprehensive  unity.  This  is 
what  Gioberti  attempts.  He  starts  from  a  formula  which 
embraces  all  truth  in  its  nnitv  and  integrity,  and  which 
enables  him  to  express  all  truth,  whether  of  the  natural  or 
supernatural  order,  in  its  dialectic  harmony.  He  finds  the 
principle  of  this  dialectic  harmony  in  the  creative  act 
which  serves  as  the  middle  term  between  the  extremes. 
Thus  by  the  creative  act  existences  are  united  and  harmo- 
nized with  Being,  and  in  the  creative  act  the  natural  and 
supernatural  are  identified. 

xhe  great  point  to  be  remarked  in  Gioberti's  method  is, 
that  while  he  holds  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  arc 
distinguishable,  he  maintains  that  they  are  inseparable. 
According  to  him,  whatever  is  done  immediately  by  God  is 
supernatural ;  the  natural  is  that  which  is  done  mediately 
through  second  causes,  or  the  action  of  natural  agencies. 
The  natural  is  explicable  by  cosmic  laws ;  and  whatever  is 
not  so  explicable  is  supernatural.  All  origination  is  super- 
natural ;  thus  the  creative  act  is  a  supernatural  act,  and  the 
cosmos  as  to  its  origin  is  supernatural.  Christianity,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  immediate  and  direct  act  of  God,  is  also 
supernatural.  Reason  is  natural,  revelation  supernatural, 
because  in  reason  there  is  the  action  of  a  second  cause,  and 
in  revelation  only  the  immediate  act  of  God.  Reason  does 
not  include  revelation  analytically,  but  reason  and  revela- 
tion are  never  in  point  of  fact  separated.  Christianity  and 
cosmogony  are  synthetically  one  and  inseparable,  hence  the 
author  denies  not  only  the  fact  but  the  possibility  of  what 
theologians  call  pure  nature,  or  the  status  naturoB  pwrm. 
The  following  extract  will  show  his  doctrine  on  this  point : 
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^  The  perfection  of  all  orders  of  the  cosmos,  physical,  sesthetic, 
moral,  religions,  ^c,  is  in  the  fulness  of  the  creative  act,  as  abso- 
lute perfection  is  in  the  creative  Being.  The  first  creative  cycle 
contains  the  principles  and  origin  of  things,  the  second  the  laws  of 
their  development,  progress,  and  end.  Genesis  is  the  book  of  the 
first  cycle ;  the  Apocalypse  of  the  second ;  Genesis  is  the  book  of 
the  creation ;  the  Apocalypse  of  the  palingencsia. 

The  creative  act  extrinsecated  is  the  methexis.*  The  methexis 
is  the  methexis,  that  is  the  participation  of  Idea,  inasmuch  as  that 
act  itself  is  one  in  potential  unity  (initial  methexis)  or  in  actual 
unity  (final  methexis.)  But  such  unity  is  always  actually  finite,  and 
therefore,  being  limited,  includes  virtual  or  actual  multiplicity.  In 
the  methexis,  as  one  and  the  image  of  the  creative  act  extemated 
in  it,  all  is  one  as  in  the  creative  act,  although  there  is  already  there 
the  germ  or  the  act  (initial  or  final  methexis)  of  multiplicity  and 
distinction.  Thns  grace  and  nature,  supernatural  and  natural,  re- 
ligion and  civilization,  are  all  one  in  the  methexis.  In  the  methexis 
there  is  only  dialectic  distinction  and  harmony,.potential  in  the  ini- 
tial methexis,  and  actual  in  the  final.  Hence  to  seize  the  excel- 
lence of  the  various  created  orders,  we  must  not  consider  them  as 
isolated  from  one  another,  for,  to  see  the  worth  of  a  thing,  we  must 
take  it  in  its  real  relations — ^that  is,  as  it  actually  subsists.  Now, 
created  things  have  no  isolated  subsistence,  unless  in  our  abstract 
conceptions  or  imagination.  No  wonder,  then,  if  taken  out  of  their 
natural  relations,  they  appear  crude,  defective,  and  unworthy  of 
God.  The  defects  which  are  attributed  to  Providence  and  to 
revelation  proceed  solely  from  their  being  so  considered.  Analysis 
leads  to  atheism,  rationalism,  pessimism,  for  it  disfigures,  despoils, 
and  disjoins  objects  by  abstraction.  Synthesis  alone  conducts  to 
ideal  co^ition,  because  it  takes  things  as  they  are  in  their  entire^ 
)  ness.    ^Creatures  are  stairs  to  the  Creator,^  says  Petrarca,  but  only 

by  him  ^who  rightly  esteems  them,'  that  is,  who  regards  them 
directly  in  front,  not  in  profile.  As  for  example,  tbB  permission 
of  error  and  evil  is  irreconcilable  with  Providence,  if  taken  alone, 
but  reconcilable,  if  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  truth  and  good- 
ness.   Opartet  hceresea  esse.    Ofdix  culpa! 

The  created,  in  that  it  is  mimetic,f  or  sensible,  is  in  time ;  but 
in  that  it  is  methexic,  it  is  out  of  time.  Therefore,  facts  and  events 
which  are  mimeticaliy  successive  and  separated  by  time  are  simul- 
taneous in  the  methexis ;  therefore,  again,  the  internal  life  of  every 
force  is  out  of  time.  This  explains  the  supernatural  in  religion. 
Methexically  it  is  identical  with  the  creative  act  and  with  the  pal- 
ingenesiac  act ;  mimeticaliy  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  premundane 
order,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  ultramundane.   The  unity  of  the 

*  From  ^Jterix^j  farUctp$  mm,  to  partioipate. 

t  From  fUfiffTittdg^  fiififiaigj  fUfUofuu. 
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snperDataral  with  the  natural  is  in  the  creative  act  (Idea  creatiye), 
and  in  the  immanent  methexis.  So  in  this  respect  the  transfigura- 
tion of  Christ  was  a  partial  or  momentary  raising  of  the  mimesis 
which  covered  the  methexis.  Christ,  as  methexic,  was  already 
glorious;  only  his  mortal  bod^  was  mimetic.  The  Docetss  and 
other  heretics  had  a  confused  view  of  this,  but  they  erred  in  deny- 
ing the  reality  of  the  mimetic  state.  Thus  methexically  the  par- 
ticular judgment  and  the  universal  are  identical 

^  Earth  is  mimetically  opposed  to  heaven,  not  as  part  to  part, 
but  as  the  part  to  the  whole  :  for  according  to  the  Copemican  sys- 
tem the  earth  even  is  in  heaven.  Heaven  and  earth  may  be  con- 
sidered both  mimetically  and  methexically.  The  real  contrariety 
is  between  earth  as  mimesis  and  heaven  as  methexis,  of  which  it  is 
the  symbol.  Therefore,  the  methexic  heaven  is  the  earth  as 
mimesis.  Their  contrariety  is  mimetic.  Indeed  there  is  no  con- 
trariety in  the  methexis,  but  distinction  and  harmony  alone.  As 
heaven  is  beyond  earth  in  space,  so  the  celestial  and  palingenesiac 
epoch  is  beyond  the  earth  in  time.  But  as  methexically  heaven  is 
in  the  earth,  so  the  palingenesiac  future  is  methexically  in  the  pres- 
ent, the  continuous  in  the  discrete.  Therefore,  methexically  the 
kingdom  of  the  heavens  is  the  earth — intra  vas  est — in  respect  to 
both  space  and  time.  Tlie  future  life  is  present  in  the  same  sense. 
Hence  we  see  how  a  miracle,  a  methexic  and  snperintelligible  fact, 
is  numerically  identical  with  the  future  facts  of  the  palingenesiac 
cosmos,  and  subjected  only  in  the  mimetic  covering  to  the  laws  of 
time." — pp.  89-41. 

And  also  from  this  further  extract,  which  we  take  from 
the  Section  on  The  Supernatural : 

^'  The  creative  act  is  the  dialectic  union  of  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural.  But  in  what  do  the  two  things  differ,  since  the  na- 
ture of  the  creative  act  is  the  same  in  both  cases  t  They  differ  in 
principle  ahd  end.  1.  In  principle,  because  in  the  supernatural 
the  creative  act  is  immediate,  and  in  nature  mediate.  2.  In  the 
end,  because  nature  refers  to  time,  the  finite,  the  earth ;  the  super- 
natural to  heaven,  the  eternal,  the  infinite.  The  supernatural  is 
nature  raised  to  infinite  power,  that  is,  nature  passed  from  the 
state  of  mimesis  to  that  of  methexis.  Thus  the  Church  and  the 
human  race,  inspiration  and  cognition,  grace  and  free  will  are  all 
one  in  their  nature ;  but  Church,  inspiration  {BB6mftv<nia\  grace 
are  free  will,  cognition,  the  human  race  raised  to  the  infinite. 

The  natural  and  the  supernatural,  as  all  contraries,  coincide 
in  the  creative  act,  the  dialectic  conciliator,  par  excellence.  Divided 
in  their  course,  they  are  united  in  their  destiny,  and  as  they  are 
united  in  their  origpn  so  they  meet  together  in  their  end,  that  is, 
in  the  palingenesia.  The  opposition  between  them,  therefore,  has 
place  only  in  the  medium,  that  is,  only  in  the  interval  which  sepa- 
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rates  cosmogony  from  palingenesia.  Rationalists  and  snpemataral- 
ists  fight  each  other  becaase  they  do  not  rise  to  the  principle  of 
their  conceptions.  There  they  woald  see  that  they  are  both  right 
and  both  wrong.  Rationalists  abase  the  supernatural  to  the  nat- 
ural ;  vulgar  supematuralists  raise  the  natural  to  the  supernatural. 
The  point  in  which  nature  and  the  supernatural  meet  is  the  cre- 
ative act.  By  means  of  that  the  two  notions  stand  either  for  the 
other, — «  recijprocano  insieme, 

"  The  mimesis  is  either  external  or  internal,  subjective  or  objec- 
tive, fantastic  or  cosmic  and  natural.  The  external  is  sensible,  the 
internal  is  affective  and  imaginative.  Miracle  is  the  mimesis  of  the 
supernatural ;  the  methexis  of  the  supernatural  is  the  creative  act 
The  mimesis  of  the  supernatural  may  be  either  external  (facts)  or 
internal,  (myths),  whence  thaumatology  and  mythology. 

Every  force  is  supernatural  in  respect  to  specifically  different 
and  inferior  forces.  tHvilization  is  supernatural  in  respect  to  the 
barbarian.  If  beasts  could  understand,  man  would  be  for  them 
supernatural,  as  to  man  are  angels.  In  proof  of  this,  you  see  that 
all  barbarians  attribute  to  supernatural  beings,  demons,  genii,  gi- 
ants, the  Fates,  Solomon,  Alexander,  that  is,  to  divine  men  believed 
endowed  with  talismanic  or  ma^c  force,  the  ruins  of  the  civiliza- 
tion they  do  not  possess  and  which  they  find  in  their  countries. 

^  The  supernatural  is  in  the  natural  as  the  individual  without 
the  species,  an  act  without  the  potential,  a  fact  without  law.  It  is 
therefore  an  isolated  phenomenon.  But  an  isolated  phenomonen 
cannot  be  unless  as  a  reminiscence  or  a  presentiment;  it  must  per- 
tain either  to  the  past  or  to  the  future ;  because  there  can  be  noth- 
ing really  isolatea  in  nature,  an  act  without  the  potential,  or  an 
individual  without  the  species.  The  supernatural,  therefore,  is  a 
bit  {brano)  of  a  premundane  or  an  ultramundane  order,  or  rather  of 
both,  and  is  cosmogonic  and  palingenesiac.  Every  act,  every  fieiet, 
must  have  its  law,  for  it  expresses  an  idea.  Therefore  the  super- 
natural also  must  have  its  law,  its  genus. 

The  natural  and  the  supernatural  are  identified  in  the  creative 
act  The  natural  is  the  imperfect  intervention  of  the  creative  act; 
the  supernatural  its  complete  intervention.  Hence  the  supernat- 
ural is  the  summit,  the  end,  the  complement  of  nature  and  the 
creative  act  (hence  also  its  principle).  This  is  seen  in  Christi- 
anity, which  is  supernatural  because  it  is  morally,  theologically, 
and  civilly  perfect  religion.  But  it  is  natural  because  the  form  of 
the  perfection  being  possible,  it  must  have  place.  Thus  Christ  is 
God-man  because  he  is  perfect  man,  which  supposes  in  him  the 
complete  insidence  of  the  creative  act  This  insidence  is  the  the- 
andna.  Vulgar  theologians  make  of  the  supernatural  a  sophisti- 
cal opposite  (exclusive)  and  not  dialectic  of  nature,  and  thus  distort 
it  and  render  its  maintenance  impossible.    Thus  they  say  Chriati- 
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anity  being  sapernataral  cannot  be  natora],  and  it  would  be  contra- 
dictory to  assert  it  as  such.  Wherefore?  Because  it  is  raore 
perfect  than  all  other  reh'^ions.  But  see  they  not  that  the  more 
perfect  is  as  natural  as  tne  less  perfect  ?  that  the  one  must  be  as 
natural  as  the  other  ? 

The  supernatural  is  not  isolated  in  history,  nor  does  it  pertain 
alone  to  religion ;  for  there  are  in  history  as  in  nature  a  multitude 
of  facts  that  are  more  or  less  inexplicable  and  therefore  hold  more 
or  less  from  the  supernatural.  It  is  a  case  of  words  which,  ex- 
pressing the  want  of  a  known  law,  denote  the  supernatural.  There 
are  various  grades  of  the  inexplicable,  and  therefore  of  the  super- 
natural. In  respect  to  God  there  is  no  supematura),  for  every  one 
of  his  actions  is  law.  His  creative  act  is  idea,  and  hence  a  law  to 
itself.  The  supernatural,  thereforey  is  simply  relative  to  our  cogni- 
tion, and  must  change  as  this  changes.  In  proportion  as  new  laws 
become  known,  the  supernatural  recedes." — pp.  46-49, 

There  is  no  doubt  that  existences  receive  in  the  creative 
act  two  motions  founding  two  cycles,  the  one  their  pro- 
cession by  way  of  creation, — not  emanation,  formation,  or 
generation, — ^from  God  as  first  cause,  and  the  other  their 
return  without  absorption  in  him  or  loss  of  their  own  sub- 
stantial or  individual  existence  to  God  as  their  final  cause. 
All  things  are  created  by  him  and  for  him, — are  from 
him,  to  him,  and  for  him.  But  when  the  author  calls  the 
second  cycle  the  palingenesia  or  regeneration,  that  is,  as  we 
understand  it,  the  Christian  order  of  life,  he  appears  to  us 
to  assume  that  the  natural  has  its  complement  only  in  the 
supernatural.  This,  taken  as  a  fact,  may  be  accepted,  but 
not  if  assumed  to  be  necessary.  That  cosmogony  has  its 
completion  or  fulfilment  only  in  palingenesia  is  in  the 

J>re8ent  order  of  Providence  perhaps  true,  but  this  is  so 
rom  the  divine  free-will,  not  because  necessarily  implied 
in  the  creative  act.  "We  are  aware  of  no  reason  d  priori 
why  the  cosmos  should  not  have  its  fulfilment  in  its  own 
order.  The  cosmos  is  the  world,  the  mundus  of  the  Latins, 
the  natural  univei'se  bound  together,  informed,  and  govern- 
ed by  the  inherent  laws  of  beauty  and  harmony.  It  is  the 
created  universe,  and  is  riffhtly  represented  as  having  two 
motions,  a  motion  from  God  as  first  cause  and  a  motion  to 
God  as  final  cause.  Both  motions  are  given  in  the  creative 
act,  and  are  necessary  to  its  completion.  To  call  the  second 
cycle  palingenesia  must  imply  either  that  the  cosmos  is 
merely  potential,  or  initial  in  its  own  order,  and  is  fulfilled 
only  in  another  order,  or  that  the  palingenesia  is  itself  cos- 
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mic,  and  tlierefore  natural.  The  former  cannot  be  said, 
because  it  denies  that  the  cosmos  has  two  cycles,  and  in 
fact  denies  the  very  existence  of  the  cosmos  itself ;  for  the 
final  cause  is  as  essential  to  all  created  existence  as  the  first 
cause.  A  potential  cosmos  is  simply  a  divine  idea,  a  cos- 
mos which  God  may,  if  he  chooses,  create,  but  which  he 
has  not  yet  created.  The  latter  implies  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  natural  return,  or  return  by  their  natural  pow- 
ers, in  the  natural  order,  of  existences  to  God  as  their  final 
cause,  is  no  palingenesia,  for  there  is  no  new  birth,  regen- 
eration, or  restoration  even  necessary.  The  return  is  only 
the  fulfilment  of  their  nature.  Tlie  author  gains  nothing 
under  this  point  of  view  by  his  distinction  between  the 
mQi\iBxi&^  participaition^  and  mimesis,  iimtation.  The  me- 
thexis  he  defines  to  be  the  creative  act  extrinsecated,  and 
is,  we  suppose,  what  is  usually  called  genera  and  species, 
imitated,  mimicked  or  svmbolized  in  the  mimesis  or  action 
of  second  causes ;  for,  though  all  creation  is  by  genera  and 
species,  the  determination,  actualization,  fulfilment,  or  iii- 
oividuation  is  in  the  order  of  its  genus  or  species,  and  be- 
longs to  cosmogony,  not  to  palingenesia,  to  the  first  cause, 
not  to  the  second.  The  production  of  genera  and  species, 
the  methexis,  may  be  initial  creation,  but  it  is  not  complete 
cosmogony,  or  the  whole  of  the  first  cycle,  and  the  deter- 
mination, actualization,  or  individuation  of  the  genus  or 
species  is  not  what  is  meant  hj  the  return  of  existences 
to  Qod  as  their  final  cause,  and  is  only  their  completion  in 
the  first  cycle.  It  is  only  actual  or  complete  cosmogony  ; 
that  is,  it  simply  completes  the  procession,  by  way  of  crea- 
tion of  cxisrences  from  God,  and  is  not  even  the  beginning 
of  their  return  to  him  as  final  cause,  or  end  for  which  they 
were  created. 

The  author  would  have  us  understand  cosmogony  is  com- 
pleted in  palingenesia,  or  that  Christianity  is  the  actualiza- 
tion and  completion  of  what  is  potential,  generic,  or  initial  in 
cosmogony,  and  is  therefore  included  in  cosmos.  Thus  he 
says,  Grace  and  nature,  supernatural  and  natural,  religion 
and  civilization  are  one  in  the  methexis,"  or  generic  cosmos. 
Christianity  completed  is  completed  cosmogony.  He  al- 
lows us  never  to  consider  nature  and  grace,  natural  and 
supernatural,  religion  and  civilization,  as  genericall^  sepa- 
rated or  isolated.  Their  separation  or  isolation  is  only 
mimetic,  not  methexic,  because  all  separation  is  sophistical, 
and  the  sophistical  is  never  in  the  methexis,  in  which  there 
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can  only  be  dialectic  distinction  and  harmony ;  that  is  to 
say,  ^nerically  the  two  orders  are  identical,  and  are  dis- 
tinguishable only  as  the  initial  and  final.  By  this  he 
denies,  first,  what  theologians  call  the  state  of  pure  nature, 
and  second,  all  real  distinction  between  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  order  of  grace — between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural, reducing  both  orders  under  one  and  the  same  cos- 
mic law.  Their  separation,  he  says,  is  sophistical,  which  in 
his  language  implies  that  it  is  not  real,  but  simply  mimetic, 
or  a  passing  of  the  initial  to  its  complement.  It  is  also 
sophistical,  because  then  they  are  not  subject  and  predicate 
of  the  same  judgment,  or  are  two  extremes  without  a 
middle,  for  argumenium  a  aenere  ad  genus  non  valet^  and 
if  admitted  the  author  would  lose  his  synthesis,  or  the  com- 

f)letion  and  sufiiciency  of  the  ideal  formula.  But  is  he  at 
iberty  to  deny  the  state  of  pure  nature  ?  It  seems  to  us 
that  every  theologian  must  admit  its  possibility,  and  pre- 
suppose it  possible,  in  all  his  reasoning.  He  cannot  as- 
sume that  man  was  created  with  only  a  palingenesiac  des- 
tinjr,  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  its  decree  touching  the 
subject,  struck  out  the  word  condituSj  and  insertea  the 
word  constituttcSy  and  defined  not  that  man  was  creaXedy 
but  that  he  was  established  in  grace  or  original  justice,  and 
theologians  have  maintained — and  without  censure — that 
Adam  remained  some  time  in  a  state  of  nature  before  he 
was  elevated  bv  ^ace  to  the  plain  of  a  supernatural  dee- 
tiny,  from  which  m  original  sin  he  fell.  Neither  as  he  was 
before  the  fall,  nor  as  he  is  now  born,  can  man  claim  as  due 
to  his  nature  the  palingenesia.  The  redemption  by  the 
Word  made  flesh,  and  the  final  Beatitude  promised  by  the 
Grospel,  are  of  grace  not  debt,  and  were  in  no  sense  initial 
in  cosmogony,  and  to  be  completed  in  the  palingenesia, 
Man  is  now  bom  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  has  no  claim  by 
nature  to  the  palingenesia,  and  can  merit  it  condignly  or 
congruously  by  no  natural  act  he  can  perform.  No  one  is 
entitled  to  it,  or  can  enter  into  its  order  till  born  again,  till 
a  new  life  is  begotten  in  him  by  the  grace  of  regeneration 
communicated  m  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  as  is  certain 
from  the  decision  of  the  Church  that  unbaptized  infants 
dying  in  infancy  ^  in  infemm^  and  can  never  see  Gk)d 
and  enjoy  the  beatitude  of  heaven.  It  is  not  true  then  to 
say  that  the  palingenesia  is  in  the  order  of  the  cosmos,  and 
only  completes  or  fulfils  what  is  initial  or  potential  in  cos- 
mogony, for  we  cannot  enter  it  by  generation.   Nor  can  we 
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maintain  on  the  other  hand  that  man  was  created  without 
a^  natural  destiny.  Nearly  all  theologians,  not  the  Jesuits 
only,  teach  that,  though  infants  dying  in  infancy  unbap- 
tized  lose  the  beatific  vision,  and  suffer  the  jmna  dam/niy 
and  will  never  see  Grod  as  he  is  in  himself,  yet  they  will  be 
gainers  by  their  existence,  and  enjoy  forever  some  sort  of 
natural  beatitude.  Cardinal  Sfrondata  in  a  work  published 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  maintains  that  even  adults  of 
the  class  termed  by  theologians  negative  unbelievers — ^that 
is,  persons  who  do  not  reject  Christ,  but  simply  lack  faith 
in  nim — dying  free  from  actual  sin  and  subject  only  to 
original  sin,  the  penalty  of  which  is  the  loss  of  the  beatific 
vision,  will  receive  a  natural  beatitude  superior,  perhaps, 
to  the  happiness  of  this  life ;  and  the  Holy  See,  though 
earnestly  solicited  by  Bossuet  and  other  bishops,  refused  to 
condemn  the  doctrine.  So  it  would  seem  that  the  author 
is  not  free  to  deny  either  natural  or  supernatural  beatitud'e. 
Indeed  the  author  himself  appears  to  admit  both,  for  in 
treating  of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked  he  says: 

Hell  is  the  perpetuity  of  the  state  of  falleu  earth,  that  is,  to 
speak  theologically,  of  man  in  the  state  of  original  sin.  Now 
original  sin  is  nothing  else  than  the  fall  of  man  from  the  sapema- 
tural  state  (inseparable  from  the  perfection  of  his  nature)  into  a 
natural  state.  Therefore  hell  is  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  man 
from  the  supernatural  state ;  it  is  the  endless  degradation  of  man 
in  an  inferior  and  therefore  finite  state  of  nature,  as  paradise  is  the 
exaltation,  the  raisins  to  a  higher  state.  In  saying  state,  I  say 
genus ;  whence  the  ^orified  is  a  trans-humanized  man,  as  the  rep- 
robate is  a  dis-humanized  man.  One  touches  the  angel,  the  other 
the  brute.  Hell  therefore  does  not  consist  in  the  eternity  of  evil, 
as  the  scholastics  believed.  The  only  thing  eternal  is  the  exclusion 
from  the  supernatural  good." — p.  867. 

Whether  the  doctrine  of  this  extract  is  orthodox  or  not 
we  shall  hereafter  examine.  It  suffices  for  the  present  to 
say  that  the  author  does  here  recognize  a  natural  good, 
since  he  maintains  that  the  reprobate  do  not  suffer  eternal 
evil,  but  are  simply  excluded  from  supernatural  good.  If 
the  state  of  the  reprobate  is  not  evil,  it  must  be  good,  for 
between  evil  and  good  there  is  no  medium.  As  this  good 
is  declared  to  be  not  supernatural,  it  must  be  natural ;  but 
there  can  be  no  natural  good  for  man  unless  he  has  a  nat- 
ural destiny,  since  all  good  or  beatitude  consists  in  attain- 
ing to  one's  destiny.   The.  fact  that  this  natural  good  is 
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inferior  to  snpematttral  good,  or  that  the  condition  of  the 
reprobate  is  inferior  to  the  glorified,  makes  nothing  against 
this  oonclusion.  The  author  must  then  admit  that  man  has 
a  beatitude  in  the  order  of  nature,  although  it  may  be  far 
inferior  to  a  supernatural  beatitude. 

Nevertheless  the  author  seems  to  us  to  confound  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural.  He  makes  the  supernatural 
supernatural  only  in  relation  to  our  cognition,  and  virtually 
identical  with  the  superintelligible,  since  he  formally  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  inexplicable.  In  his  Introduction  to  the 
Study  qf  PhiloBctphy^  and  especially  in  his  Letters  on  the 
Errors  of  Hoemini^  he  declares  positively  that  he  does  not 
understand  by  the  supernatural  the  superintelligible,  and 
he  takes  Bosmini  roundly  to  task  for  accusing  him  of  doing 
so.  But  what  is  the  difierence  between  the  superintel- 
ligible and  the  inexplicable.  The  superintelligible  is  superin- 
telligible only  in  relation  to  our  cognition,  and  he  himself 
maintains  that  it  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  onr  knowledge,  U  sovrintelligibile,  scema  col  progresso 
e  si  accosta  alnntelligibile  secondo  il  corso  metessico  della 
scienza.  II  mistero  tende  a  diventare  assioma."*  He  says 
tiie  same  of  the  supernatural.  The  supernatural  is  super- 
natural only  because  we  are  unable  to  explain  it,  that  is, 
are  ignorant  of  its  law.  But  in  proportion  as  we  get  the 
better  of  this  ignorance,  and  are  able  to  reduce  the  super- 
natural under  law  it  ceases  to  be  supernatural.  The  super- 
natural exists  only  in  our  ignorance,  and  the  superintelligi- 
ble only  in  our  impotence  to  know ;  but  both  are  alike  re- 
lative to  us,  and  both  disappear  in  proportion  as  our  knowl- 
edge increases.  This  is  not  Catholic  doctrine  as  we  have 
learned  it.  "  Christianitv,"  the  author  says,  "  is  supernat- 
ural because  it  is  morally,  theologically,  and  civilly  per- 
fect religion ;  but  it  is  also  natural."  It  is  in  the  same 
order  as  impertect  religion,  and  he  permits  those  who 
deny  it  to  be  natural,  to  do  so  only  because  it  is  more  per- 
fect than  all  other  religions.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the 
author  holds  that  in  me  real  order,  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  are  one  and  the  same,  and  that  they  differ  only 
in  their  representation  to  our  intelligence.  Now  we  hold 
Christianity  to  be  supernatural  not  solely  because  it  con- 
tains mysteries  inexplicable  by  natural  reason,  not  solelpr 
because  it  is  a  revealed  religion,  nor  solely  because  it  is 
more  perfect  than  all  other  religions,  but  because,  though 
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it  proBapposeB  nature,  it  is  not  inoluded  in  nature  but  is  an 
order  aoove  it  We  do  not  know  by  what  authority,  or  for 
what  reason  the  author  says  nature  has  referenee  only  to 
time,  to  the  finite,  to  the  earth,"  and  not  to  heaven,  to  the 
eternal,  the  infinite."  The  existence  of  God  and  the  imma- 
teriality and  therefore  indissolubility  of  the  soul,  free  will, 
moral  accountability  are,  if  revealed  truths,  also  truths  of 
reason  and  provable  by  it  All  creatures  are  made  by  God 
and  for  him,  and  therefore  refer  to  him  for  their  final  cause 
as  well  as  for  their  first  cause.  There  is  a  natural  religion, 
for  there  is  a  natural  bond,  to  wit,  the  creative  act,  between 
man  and  God,  and  man  is  bound  by  the  natural  law,  as 
well  as  the  revealed  law,  to  worship  God,  and  therefore  to 
refer  all  his  acts  to  him  as  his  final  cause,  and  their  ulti- 
mate end ;  and  we  need  not  say  that  whatever  is  referred 
to  God  is  referred  to  heaven  [natural  beatitude],  the  eter- 
nal, the  infinite.  Either  then  there  is  another  sense  in 
which  the  supernatural  is  referred  to  heaven,  the  eternal, 
the  infinite,  or  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  na- 
tural and  the  supernatural,  and  no  reason  why  Christianity 
should  be  called  supernatnral  rather  than  natural. 

The  author,  we  tnow,  profesees  to  distinguish  between 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  and  would  have  us  un- 
derstand that  what  he  denies  is  not  that  they  are  distin- 
guishable, but  that  they  are  separable  in  point  of  fact,  and 
we  think  with  him  that  in  treating  both  philosophy  and 
theology  they  should  be  taken  as  forrainff  parts  of  one 
whde.  To  rightly  understand  the  works  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, we  must  regard  from  first  to  last  the  natural  and 
supernatural  as  coexisting,  and  co-operating  to  one  and  the 
same  ultimate  end.  Man  finds  his  ultimate  destiny  in  the 
union  or  synthesis  of  the  two  orders.  In  point  of  fact  na- 
ture is  nevet  left  without  grace,  or  reason  without  revela- 
tion. In  creating  man,  in  the  very  act  by  which  he  creates 
him,  God  gives  to  him  the  principles  of  all  science,  and  he 
made  to  the  first  man  a  revelation  of  his  will.  The  intui- 
tion of  the  principles  is  common  to  and  immanent  in  all 
men,  and  the  tradition  of  the  primitive  revelation  has  never 
been  wholly  interrupted,  but  in  a  more  or  less  pei*fect  state 
has  been  preserved  oy  all  nations  down  to  us.  Never  has 
the  human  race  been  without  the  aid  of  the  snpematural 
revelation  or  the  assistance  of  divine  grace.  The  reason, 
common  sense,  and  conscience  of  mankind  are  formed  by 
the  joint  operation  of  the  natural  and  supernatural.   So  far 
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as  Gioberti  seeks  to  brin^  oat  this  fact  and  establish  it  as 
the  basis  of  his  explanation  and  defence  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  we  of  course  agree  with  him  and  regard  his  labors 
not  only  as  proper  but  as  exceedingly  valuable.  But  he 
seems  to  us  not  only  to  deny  the  separability  of  the  two 
orders,  but  all  real  distinction  between  them.  He  says 
indeed,  the  supernatural  is  distin^ished  from  the  natund 
in  the  respect,  that  it  is  that  which  is  done  immediately 
by  Gt>d,  while  the  natural  is  that  done  mediately  through 
the  agency  of  second  causes,  and  that  it  has  reference  to 
heaven,  to  eternity,  to  the  infinite,  while  nature  has  refer- 
ence only  to  time,  to  the  earth,  the  finite. 

But  these  distinctions  amount  to  nothing,  for  nature  is 
the  immediate  work  of  God,  and  therefore  is  itself  supemat- 
ura],  as  the  author  expressly  asserts,  and  we  have  shown  that 
nature,  or  the  cosmos,  must  refer  to  God  as  its  final  cause ; 
therefore  to  heaven,  to  eternity,  the  infinite  no  less  than  the 
paliugenesia.  He  tells  us  himself  that  they  are  both  one  in 
the  methexis,  and  differ  only  in  the  mimesis,  or  the  sensible 
representation.  We  see  not,  therefore,  how  he  can  assert 
any  real  distinction  between  them.  Indeed,  he  himself  says 
that  Christianity  is  supernatural,  but  that  it  is  also  natural, 
and  he  nowhere  shows  wherein  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
nature. 

Now,  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  Christianity  as 
a  supernatural  order  or  a  real  order  of  nfe,  above  even  our 
natural,  moral,  and  spiritual  life,  into  which  order  no  one 
can  enter  without  being  bom  again,  regenerated,  made 
through  grace  a  new  creature.  Indeed,  Gioberti  himself 
frequently  calls  the  paliugenesia  a  new  creation.  It  is  not 
then  in  tne  cosmos,  is  neither  in  the  first  cycle  nor  the  sec- 
ond cycle,  if  we  take  the  word  cosmos  in  its  proper  sense. 
It  includes  the  cosmos,  if  you  will,  for  all  nature  was  re- 
deemed by  the  Word  made  fiesh,  and  is  glorified  in  tlie 
glorification  of  Christ,  but  is  itself  super-cosmic,  super- 
mundane. Certainly  the  supernatural  has  Gt>d  for  its  first 
and  last  cause,  and  therefore,  like  the  cosmos  or  natural 
order,  a  motion  from  God  as  its  first  cause,  and  a  motion  to 
him  as  its  final  cause ;  but  the  creative  act  on  which  it  de- 
pends is  distinguishable  from  the  creative  act  on  which 
nature  or  the  cosmos  depends.  We  know  God  is  one,  and 
all  his  acts  intrinsically  considered,  or  considered  in  relation 
to  their  origin  in  his  own  unity,  are  one ;  but  extrinsically 
considered,  as  acts  extrinsecated,  that  is,  in  what  the  author 
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calls  the  methexis,  or  as  placing  genera  and  species,  they 
are  not  necessarily  one,  and  may  be  distinguished  witli 
something  more  than  dialectical  distinction,  or  distdnctio 
rationis.  No  doubt,  when  God  decreed  to  create  man,  lie 
decreed  also  to  found  the  order  of  grace,  because  as  regards 
himself  there  is  no  chronological  priority  or  subsequence  ; 
but  not  therefore  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word  was  decreed  in  the  decree  to  create  man,  or  to 
create  the  crismos.  Indeed,  theologians  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  question  whether  if  man  had  not  sinned — and  he 
need  not  have  sinned — the  Word  would  have  become  In- 
carnate or  not.  The  Word  is  eternal,  begotten  before  all 
worlds ;  but  our  Lord  or  the  Word  made  flesh  is  only  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  The  Incar- 
nation in  the  Divine  mind  would  then  seem  to  be  logically 
eubscquent  to  creation. 

What  we  call  the  supernatural  is  the  new  order  whicii 
springs  from  God  made  man^  from  the  Incarnation,  and  of 
which  our  Lord  is  the  progenitor,  as  Adam  was  the  progen- 
itor of  the  human  race  in  the  natural  order.  Our  Lord  is 
the  second  Adam,  and  stands  to  the  palingenesiac  order  as 
the  first  Adam  to  the  genesiac  or  cosmic.  Adam  is  the  first 
parent  in  the  order  of  generation,  and  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
order  of  regeneration,  which  is  the  order  of  grace.  The 
two  orders,  then,  differ  with  all  the  difference  between  the 
first  Adam  and  the  second.  This,  according  to  the  author, 
is  only  the  difference  between  initial  and  completed  crea- 
tion. He  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  "  Christ  is  God-Man, 
because  he  is  perfect  man,  which  supposes  the  complete 
insidence  of  the  creative  act.  This  insidence  [insidema]  is 
Theandria."  He  says  again  (p.  307) :  Man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  is  a  God  that  begins,  an  inchoate  God, 
because  methexical  and  crescent  to  infinity."  If  this 
means  any  thing,  it  means  that  man  perfected,  completed, 
or  brought  to  the  term  of  his  progress,  is  God,  or  that  man 
grows  into  God;  that  is,  again,  creation  completed,  ful- 
filled, is  God — a  doctrine  which  the  Transcendentalists  had 
made  us  quite  familiar  with  long  before  the  name  of  Gio- 
berti  ever  reached  our  ears.  Yet  this  doctrine  cannot,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  be  reconciled  with  the  Catholic  dogma, 
which  the  author  professes  to  hold ;  for  the  god  thus  attain- 
ed to  would  be  after  all  only  a  created  god,  and  instead  of 
embracing  and  uniting  the  two  extremes  of  the  formula, 
rMite  ana  resistentCj  would  fall  under  the  head  of  Pesistmte, 
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— the  contingent,  and  united  with  VEnU^  or  Being,  only  bj 
the  creative  act,  like  every  other  creature*  Chnst,  tnen, 
would  be  Theandric  only  in  a  secondary  sense— only  in  the 
sense  in  which  every  otner  man  is  Theandric.  The  differ- 
ence between  him  and  other  men  would  be  a  difference  onlpr 
in  decree — a  difference  of  more  or  less.  Hence,  in  hia 
Gem%ta  Modemo^  the  author  places  Christ  in  the  same 
category  with  Moses,  David,  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Confticius,  and  other  extraordinary  men  ;  and,  therefore, 
places  him  in  the  line  of  what  Pierre  Leroox  calls  "  provi- 
dential men."  The  author  does  well  to  say  (p.  811),  hia 
view  of  the  Incarnation  differs  from  the  scholastic  view. 
It  differs  not  only  from  scholasticism,  but,  as  we  understand 
it,  from  the  Fathers  and  from  the  Church. 

Christ,  we  must  take  tlie  liberty  to  say,  is  not  God-Man, 
because  perfect  maiu  that  is,  because  he  is  man  completed, 
whether  completed  by  the  mediate  or  immediate  aet  of 
God  ;  for  he  is  at  once  both  perfect  God  and  perfect  man — 
two  natures  hypostatically  united  in  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Person.  Tiie  God  that  thus  unites  human  nature  to  him- 
self, and  makes  it  his  own  human  nature,  is  not  the  creative 
act  perfected,  nor  God  mediants  the  creative  act,  for  the 
"Word  was  begotten  not  made, — genitum  non  factum^ — but 
the  in£nite  and  eternal  God  in  the  fulness  of  his  own  real 
and  necessary  being.  The  Apostle  does  not  say*  that  in 
him  was  the  complete  insidenee  of  the  creative  aet,  or  that 
in  him  the  creative  act  had  reached  its  summit,  its  apex, 
but  in  hira  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily." 

This  Divine  fulness  is  not  the  fulness  of  the  creative  act, 
or  the  creative  act  fultilled,  but  the  fulness  of  Being. 
Hence  God  with  whom  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  hy- 
postatically united  is  not  creation  nor  the  creative  act,  but 
IS  literally,  in  the  fullest,  and  the  highest  sense  of  the  term, 
God  himself  in  his  own  Divine  nature.  The  author,  we 
fear,  in  his  desire  to  lind  the  law  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
to  understand  it  generically,  has  missed  the  dogma,  the  real 
mystery  of  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  resolve  it  into  the 
mystery  of  flesh  uiade  Word,  man  made  God.  Thus  he 
writes: 

*«  The  theory  of  the  Incarnation  is  the  complement  of  the  theory 
of  Creation.    In  Christ  arc  united  the  hnroan  and  the  Divine  na- 

•  Col. «. «. 
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tures  in  the  Divine  Hypostasis.  Now  human  natore  is  tiie  iiiii- 
versa!  niethexis  of  the  human  species,  joined,  as  the  species  to  the 
geniiH,  to  the  methcxis  of  the  Universe.  The  Divine  Hypostasis  is 
the  creative  acU  Therefore  the  Incarnation  is  the  union  of  Being 
and  Existence,  delV  £nte  e  delC  esistente^  in  the  subsistence,  nella 
subisistemaj  of  the  creative  act,  that  is,  Christ.  It  is  the  ideal 
formula  completed,  individuated.  Thus  are  explained  the  effects 
of  the  Incarnation,  as  redemption,  infinite  merit,  expiation,  <S?c., 
for  these  spring  from  the  Dhirie  creative  act  united  to  the  created. 
Thus  is  explained  the  communication  of  idioms.  Tliis  theory  of 
the  Incarnation  is  dialectically  midway  between  pantheism  and 
dualism,  and  contains  the  truth  of  both  systems  free  from  their 
errors.  Dialccticism  is  expressed  by  the  Catholic  formula :  Union 
not  separation  of  natures,  the  unity  of  person  against  Nestorius ; 
distinction  not  confusion  of  natares  against  Eutychius  and  the 
Monothelites.  Here  we  see  the  distinction  nnd  harmony  of  the 
two  extremes  proper  to  the  Ideal  formula — VEnte  crea  Vesistente. 
This  theory  of  the  Incarnation  is  as  far  from  scholasticism  as  from 
rationalism.  The  Scholastics  consider  in  the  Incam^ion  only  the 
individual  element  and  assert  a  supernaturalism  built  in  the  air, 
ultramysterious,  inefficacious  in  practice,  and  inconceivable  in  spec- 
ulation. Rationalism  considers  only  the  general  without  the  par- 
ticular, and  takes  from  Christianity  its  histoncal  efficacy  and  sig- 
nificance, and  induces  superficialism.  Our  theory,  (scented  by 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,)  avoids  both  extremes,  conjoins  the  general  (po- 
tential and  generic  incarnation  of  universal  existence)  with  the 
particular  (actual  and  individual  incarnation  only  in  Christ),  mys- 
tery with  evidence,  and  makes  of  the  Incarnation  at  the  same  time 
a  philosophical  and  a  theological  theorem.  Redemption  is  the 
exaltatioQ  of  creation  to  infinite  power.  It  is  the  complement  of 
the  second  creative  cycle, — the  teleology  of  the  palingenesia  of  the 
created.  It  consists  of  two  parts:  Incarnation  and  Glorification. 
The  Incarnation  is  the  creative  act  (the  Word)  individuated  in 
Christ;  Glorification  is  the  creative  act  concreted  in  the  species. 
Christianity,  therefore,  pertains  to  the  teleology  and  the  palingen- 
esia of  the  world,  of  which  it  is  the  principle,  the  potentiality, 
the  effort,  the  preparation,  and  the  anticipation.  On  this  rock 
rationalism  always  splits,  severing  from  Christianity  its  divinity,  or 
confounding  it  with  other  worships,  taking  it  as  a  simple  symbol  of 
the  general,  despoiling  it  of  all  supernatural  and  creative  individ- 
uality. It  denies  the  teleology  of  the  world,  as  through  the  medium 
it  denies  its  cosmogony.  Pantheism  denies  creation  and  palinge- 
nesia, and  is  consistent  with  itself.  Rationalism,  unless  pantheistic, 
admits  creation,  and  denies  palingenesia,  and  is  illogical." — pp. 
310-812. 

We  think  we  underatand  tliia  theory  of  the  Incarnation, 
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and,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  is  SQbBtantially  the  theory  we 
ourselves  broached,  though  we  did  not  develop  it,  in  the 
Letter  to  the  late  Dr.  Channing  already  referred  to.  The 
aim  of  Gioberti,  as  was  ours,  is  to  bring  the  Incarnation 
within  the  general  law  of  cosmic  life,  and  to  make  of  it 
both  a  philosophical  and  a  theological  theorem,  so  as  to  re- 
duce all  orders  of  our  knowledge  to  the  scientific  unity  or 
synthesis  rather  of  the  formula.  We  attempted  it  in  what 
we  called  Jjifej  he  attempts  it  in  what  he  calls  the  creath>e 
actj  the  sole  copula  between  Being  and  existences.  With 
us  Christ  was  the  Life,  or  union  without  confusion  of  the 
two  opposites  or  extremes,  and  therefore  universal  mediator 
and  conciliator.  Christ  was  a^in,  the  union  of  the  nat- 
ural and  supernatural,  because  living  immediately  the  life 
of  God  in  conjunction  with  the  life  of  the  creature,  and 
tlierefore  a  theandric  life.  But  the  di£Sculty  is  that  the  In- 
carnation cannot  ho  brought  under  the  general  law  of  cos- 
mic life.  It  is  its  own  law,  and  the  law,  as  it  is  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  of  the  palingenesia.  The  humanity 
in  Christ,  distinctly  taken,  is  under  the  universal  law  of 
created  life,  but  neither  the  Divinity  nor  the  hypostatic 
Union.  The  act  of  God  assuming  human  nature  to  be  his 
own  nature  is  not  the  creative  act  which  creates  human 
nature  itself,  nor  is  the  hvpostatic  union  the  copula  of  the 
ideal  formula  or  ideal  judgment,  £ks  creat  exuftentiaSj  for 
that  would  identify  Incarnation  and  creation,  and  all  life 
would  be  the  participation  of  Being  and  existences  hypos- 
tatically  united,  which  would  imply,  if  not  pantheism, 
dualism,  which  is  no  better.  The  hypostatical  Union  is  the 
union  of  two  logically  pre-existing  terms,  and  therefore  can 
not  be  the  creative  act  which  does  not  presuppose  two 
terms,  butproduces  by  the  first  term,  the  second  term  from 
nothing.  We  know  not,  of  course,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
union,  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  not  the  union  expressed 
by  the  copula,  nor  the  completion  or  fulfilment  of  that 
union,  for  that  is  fulfilled  in  genesis  or  the  cosmos.  The 
creative  act  is  an  act,  actual,  not  power  or  potential  only. 
The  return  of  existences  to  Gt>d  as  tlieir  final  cause  is  not 
the  completion  or  fulfilment  of  genesis  or  the  act  of  crea- 
tion, but  the  completion  or  fulmment  of  the  Divine  pur- 
pose in  that  act ;  cosmogony  is  the  complete  production  of 
existences. 

"The  Hypostasis,"  the  author  says,  "is  the  creative  act," 
"  the  creative  act  is  the  Word,  Verbum."   The  Word  is 
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the  second  Hypostasis  or  Person  of  the  Godhead :  if  that 
be  creative  act,  what  are  the  Hypostasis  called  the  Father, 
and  the  Hypostasis  called  the  Holy  XJhost  ?  If  hypostasis 
is  creative  act,  it  must  be  so  in  each  of  the  Divine  Persons, 
and  then  we  lose  the  distinction  of  persons  and  therefore 
the  Trinity.  That  there  is  a  procession  in  the  Divine  Be- 
ing, whence  the  distinction  of  persons,  we  of  course  hold, 
bat  we  have  never  supposed  this  procession  is  the  creative 
act,  or  that  the  distinction  of  persons  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween Being  and  its  creative  act.  Neoplatonism  or  the 
Alexandrian  school  did  not  fall  as  low  as  that.  The  dis- 
tinction of  Persons  (the  generation  of  the  word  and  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  is  ad  mtra^  eternal,  and 
necessary ;  the  creative  act  is  ad  extra^  a  free  act,  contin- 

Smt  on  the  will  of  God.  God  is  free  to  create  or  not,  as 
ioberti  himself  maintains,  but  he  is  not  free  to  be  or  not 
to  be  three  co-equal  and  eternal  Persons  in  one  Divine, 
eternal,  and  immutable  being  or  essence ;  for,  though  there 
are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God  only,  each  of  the  three 
Persons  or  Hypostases  is  God  in  the  fullest  and  highest 
sense  of  the  term.  We  cannot  then  call  the  creative  act 
the  Word,  or  make  it  a  Divine  Person,  Hypostasis,  or  sub- 
sistence, without  falling  undeniably  into  pantheism.  The 
creative  act  regarded  m  God  and  not  extemated  is  the 
Divine  power  to  create,  and  identical  with  the  being  or 
essence  of  God,  that  is,  God  himself.  Regarded  as  exter- 
nated,  it  is  what  the  author  calls  initial  methexis,  that  is, 
in  the  language  of  mortals,  genera  and  species,  not  yet  in- 
dividuated, or  as  that  which  in  individuals  is  determined, 
individuated,  or  concreted.  The  methexis  is  participated 
idea,  the  Universal  of  the  schoolmen,  which  cannot  be 
identitied  with  the  Word,  because  Verbum  gerwtum  non 
factum^  is  generated  not  created,  and  participated  idea, 
genera,  species,  universals,  are  existences,  and  are  God  only 
mediante  his  creative  act  Were  we  so  to  identify  it,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  regard  the  Word,  since  the  Worid  is 
God,  as  the  potential  or  initial  creation,  and  creation  or  the 
cosmos  as  tne  completion,  fulfilment  or  actualization  of 
God,  an  Hegelian  error  and  the  seminal  error  of  Buddhism, 
if  not  indeed  of  Brahminism.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Pierre  Leroux  in  his  Hvma/nite.  The  Word  is 
not  the  creative  act,  but  the  creator,  "All  things  were 
made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  made  nothing  that 
was  made." 
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Moreover,  if  the  Hypostasis  be  taken  as  the  creative  aot, 
its  assumjption  of  flesh  can  mean  onlj  the  creation  of  man, 
and  the  hfe  of  Christ* would  be  theandric  only  in  the 
in  which  all  haman  life  is  theandric.  The  human  nature, 
like  all  created  nature,  would  be  united  to  God  onlj 
medtante  the  ci^tive  act ;  that  is.  only  as  the  creature  of 
God,  not  immediately  as  in  the  hypostatic  union.  Christ 
then  would  be  man,  but  not  God.  He  might  be  the  most 
perfect  of  creatures^  but  he  would  be  a  creature  and  a  crea- 
ture only.  We  can  concave,  then,  no  sense  in  which  the 
author's  doctrine  can  be  so  explained  as  to  recognize  the 
God-Man  of  Christian  theology.  Indeed,  his  whole  system, 
as  far  as  we  can  collect  it,  seems  to  exclude  the  orthodox 
Christology,  and  to  require  him  to  deny  that  Christ  is  God- 
Man,  or  any  thing  moi*e  than  a  divinely  created  man.  We 
agree  with  him  that  Christ,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our 
faith,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  palingenesia,  which 
includes  Incarnation  and  Glorification;  but  as  he  makes 
the  palingenesia  the  second  cycle  of  the  cosmos,  he  can  in- 
clude in  it  only  what  was  potential  and  initial  in  cos- 
mogony. The  principle  and  type,  then,  of  the  Incarnation 
must  be  in  the  cosmogony,  and  consequently  tlie  Incarna- 
tion can  only  complete  the  first  cycle  of  the  cosmos^  as 
Glorification  completes  the  second.  Hence  he  makes  the 
Incarnation  the  complete  actualization  or  perfection  of  tiie 
initial  creative  act,  as  Glorification  is  the  complete,  perfect 
actualization  of  the  final  creative  act.  In  all  creatures, 
tlien,  in  that  they  are  creatures,  must  be  the  type  and  be- 
ginning of  all  that  is  actual  and  complete  in  Glorification ; 
so  that  Glorification  is  the  perfect  actualization  of  the  po- 
tentiality of  the  Divine  creative  act.  Tliere  must  be,  in 
every  man,  tlie  type  and  beginning  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
our  Lord  can  be  Tlieandria  only  in  the  same  sense,  as  we 
have  already  said,  that  every  other  man  is  theandria,  and 
can  difiTer  from  other  men  only  in  d^ree,  only  in  tiie 
fact  that  in  him  is  actually  completed,  perfected,  or  ful- 
filled, what  is  potential,  inchoate,  or  incomplete  in  them. 
This  is  all  he  can  say  on  his  system.  To  make  Christ  any 
thing  more,  would  be  to  make  the  Incarnation,  and  there- 
fore palingenesia,  not  cosmic  but  supernatural ;  to  withdraw 
it  from  the  universal  law  of  cosmic  life,  and  declare  it,  as 
we  do,  supernatural,  and  snpercosmic  not  only  in  relation 
to  our  own  cognition,  but  supernatural  in  the  order  of 
reality.    This  shows  wherefore  we  so  earnestly  object  to 
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the  poeition  that  palingenesia  is  the  eecond  cycle  of  the 
cosmos. 

It  is  very  true,  that  carelessly  following  Gioberti,  we  have 
in  this  Beview  occasionally  spoken  of  the  palingenesia  as 
the  second  cosmic  cycle,  but  it  was  only  because  the  final 
Christian  end,  to  which  through  God's  grace  we  aspire,  is 
supernatural  and  not  in  the  plane  of  tlie  natural.  We  have 
called  the  second  cycle  palingenesia,  not  because  we  have 
denied  the  possibility  of  a  natural  beatitude,  but  because 
God  through  the  Incarnation,  enables  us  to  aspire  to  a 
supernatural  destiny,  in  which  the  natural  destiny  is  ab- 
sorbed in  some  sense,  as  the  personality  of  the  human 
nature  assumed  by  our  Lord  was  absorbed  by  the  Divine 
personality.  In  the  human  nature  assumed,  the  hunum 
personality  remains  virtual  in  the  Divine  which  takes  its 
place;  so  the  natural  beatitude  is  virtual  in  the  supernato* 
ral  which  is  provided  in  its  stead.  In  this  sense  palin- 
genesia may  be  termed  the  second  cycle  of  the  cosmos^  not 
as  something  having  its  type  and  beginning  in  cosmogony, 
but  as  superadded,  in  which  the  cosmic  may  not  only  be 
completea  in  regard  to  its  end,  but  more  than  completed, 
elevated  to  a  higiier  plane,  above  the  cosmic  line,  in  this 
8^nBe,  in  which  we  supposed  Gioberti  himself  was  to  be  un- 
(terstood  till  reading  the  volume  before  us,  we  spoke.  But 
Gioberti  does  not  mean  that  man,  ia  fact,  has  nis  natural 
only  in  his  supernatural  destiny,  thus  simply  denying  the 
fsiai^  n(itv/r(B  puroe^  which  he  pronounces  an  untenable  fic- 
tion ;  but  he  means  that  cosmogony  can  be  completed,  ful- 
filled, actualized  only  in  palingenesia,  and  that  the  palin- 
genesia is  natural  or  supernatural  according  as  it  is  or  is 
not  explicable  by  our  cognition.  In  this  sense  we  have 
never  used  the  expression,  and  as  it  may  be  taken  in  this 
sense,  the  expression  is  not  exact  and  ought  not  to  be  used. 

Nothing  here  said,  it  will  be  perceived,  militates  in  the 
least  against  the  validity  or  comprehensiveness  of  the  ideal 
formula,  Ens  cfreal  existenUas^  as  we  have  heretofore  un- 
derstood and  defended  it ;  for,  as  we  have  shown,  all  reality 
is  reducible  to  one  or  another  of  the  terms  of  the  judgment, 
aod  is  either  subject,  or  predicate,  or  copula.  But  we 
deny  that  it  follows  from  this  that  the  union  of  God  with 
created  existence  in  the  Incarnation  is  that  expressed  by  the 
copula,  for  that  is  immediate  union  with  human  nature  al- 
ready existing;  otherwise  our  Lord  could  not  have  been; 
called  the        of  Mary,  nor  Mary  Deipara,  or  mother  o£ 
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God.  The  existence  asenmed,  in  relation  to  the  assnmp- 
tion,  was  already  created,  for  hnman  natnre  was  created 
and  existed  before  its  assumption,  and  therefore  was  not 
created  by  the  assumption.  All  existences  are  united  to 
God  by  the  creative  act.  All  union  between  God  and  man 
presupposes  that  act ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that 
all  union  between  God  and  man  is  expressed  by  that  act. 
The  formula  may  be  true,  and  yet  God  may  sustain  an- 
other than  a  creative  union  with  creature,  and  we  know 
from  revelation  that  he  does,  namely,  the  hypostatic  union. 
The  error  of  the  author  is  not  in  the  assertion  of  the  for^ 
mula  as  the  pHmum  philoeophioumy  but  in  assuming  that 
all  truth  is  philosophical,  or  that  every  one  of  the  mys- 
teries is  reducible  to  a  philosophical  theorem  ;  or  in  deny- 
ing the  real  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  super- 
natural. The  cosmos  proceeds  from  God  as  first  cause,  and 
has  a  motion  of  return  to  him  as  final  cause.  God  medp- 
arUe  the  creative  act  is  the  principle  and  end  of  the  cosmos. 
So  also  is  God  mediante  his  creative  act  the  principle  and 
end  of  the  palingenesia ;  but  in  the  palin^enesia  it  is  the 
God-Man,  God  Incarnate,  that  is  Creator,  Author,  and  Fin- 
isher. As  the  Incarnation  or  hypostatic  Union  is  not  by 
virtue  of  the  creative  act,  it  is  not  natural  but  supernatural. 
The  supematurality  is  not  in  the  fact  that  this  union  is  a 
mystery  inexplicable  to  our  cognition,  for  that  may  be  said 
of  creation ;  nor  in  the  fact  that  it  is  immediately  revealed 
by  God  himself,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  supercosmic 
union — a  supercreative  union  of  two  forever  distinct  natnres 
in  one  Divme  Person,  as  all  Catholic  theology  teaches. 
The  palingenesia  having  its  first  and  last  cause,  as  palin- 
genesia, in  the  Incarnation  is  strictly  supercosmic,  super- 
natural, though  it  presupposes  the  natural,  and  like  the 
cosmos  has  God  for  its  first  and  last  cause. 

The  point  we  insist  on  is  that  cosmogony  is  not  potential, 
or  initial  palingenesia,  or  that  palingenesia  is  the  comple- 
tion, fulfilment,  or  actualization  of  cosmogony,  for  palin- 
genesia and  cosmogony  are  not  of  the  same  genus.  The 
ty|)e  palingenesia  actualizes  is  a  new  type,  a  new  generic 
prmciple  not  found  initially  or  finally  in  the  cosmos.  This 
new  principle — new  as  a  generic  principle — is  the  theandric 
principle  ori^nating  in  tne  Incarnation,  and  becoming  the 
generic  principle,  so  to  speak,  of  a  new  mankind,  the  elect 
mankina,  of  a  new  life,  into  which  individuals  enter  by  the 
rebirth,  or  birth  of  grace,  as  they  enter  into  the  cosmic  life 
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by  genesis  or  natural  generation,  as  the  anthor  himself 
seems  to  us  to  teach  in  Chapter  111.  of  his  Introduzione. 
We  admit,  if  you  will,  that  cosmogony,  as  a  fact,  is  com- 
})leted  in  palingenesia,  but  there  is  more  in  palingenesia 
than  the  fulfilment  or  completion  of  the  cosmic  type. 
There  is  superadded  the  fulfalment,  actualization,  or  com- 
pletion of  the  theandric  type,  which  has  its  archetype  only 
in  the  Incarnation.  Gioberti  makes  man  a  God  that  begins, 
che  incominda^  an  inchoate  God,  because  capable  of  in- 
finite growth— ;^^r^^^'  e  meteasico  e  crescente  alP  infinito. 
Finished,  fulfilled,  or  completed,  then,  man  is  God.  This 
completion  may  be  successive  or  simultaneous,  mediate  or 
immediate,  the  completion  is  as  to  itself  the  same;  so  that 
it  is  man  that  becomes  God  by  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
his  generic  principle.  Therefore  says  the  author,  Vapice 
deWatto  creativo  e  la  teandria.  But  this  implies  that  in  the 
Incarnation  it  is  the  human  that  assumes  the  Divine,  man 
that  becomes  God,  not  the  Divine  that  descends  to  man — 
the  precise  contrary  of  what  we  have  undei-stood  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  Church:— "The  Word  was  made  flesh." 
It  is  not  man  that  is  incarnated,  but  God.  The  Incarnation 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  deification  of  human  nature, 
nor  its  exaltation  to  infinite  power;  but  it  is  God  who, con- 
descends to  take  upon  himself  our  infirm  and  finite  nature, 
— semetipsum  exinanivit.  The  tj'pe,  then,  of  the  palin- 
genesiac  life — if  the  Incarnation  means  any  thing,  since 
it  is  conceded  to  be  the  principle  and  end  of  the  palin- 
genesiac  life — is  not  in  cosmogony,  and  therefore  paUn- 
genesia  is  not  the  second  cycle  of  the  cosmos,  completing 
cosmoffony,  but  a  super-cosmic  order,  differing  generically 
from  the  natural  order. 

Asserting  the  palingenesia  as  the  completion  of  cosmog- 
ony, or  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  cycle  of  the  cosmos,  or 
the  actualization  of  the  potentiality  of  the  cosmos,  the  real- 
ization of  what  is  generic  in  the  natural  order,  the  author 
is  unable  to  retain  the  dogma  of  ori^nal  sin,  and  seems  to 
us  to  favor  the  error  on  this  point  ot  Luther,  Calvin,  Baius, 
and  Jansenius,  by  resolving  it  into  the  simple  degeneracy 
of  the  human  race,  or  positive  corruption  of  human  nature, 
as  we  think  will  be  evident  from  what  he  says  on  the  sub- 
ject. We  translate  entire  his  section  on  Oiiainal  Sm^  in 
which  we  remark,  however,  the  reader  will  find  much 
worthy  of  his  serious  consideration,  and  not  to  be  hastily 
rejected : 
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^  Adam  innocent  is  the  primitive  type  of  man,  as  Eden  is  the 
primitive  type  of  pure  earth.  Eden  is  the  mcthexic  earth  accord- 
ing to  the  grade  of  inchoate  perfection.  Christianity,  that  is,  re- 
demption, is  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  type  in  the  case  of 
man,  and  its  fulfilment  in  the  final  type.  The  difference  between 
the  primitive  and  final  types  is  the  difference  between  the  ovary 
and  the  fruit  in  plants.  The  union  of  the  two  types  in  the  imma- 
nence with  the  whole  successive  series  of  their  progress,  is  the  non- 
temporal  type,  that  is,  the  methexis  fulfilled.  JBotany  and  all  nat- 
ural history  prove  original  sin.  Isolation  in  the  order  of  reality  as 
in  that  of  the  cognoscible  disfigures,  impairs,  disnatures,  slays,  and 
annuls  things,  for  truth  and  life  consist  in  relation.  Physical,  moral, 
sesthetic,  and  intellectual  evil,  nullity  is  the  defect  of  relation. 
Would  you  destroy  a  thing,  annihilate  it?  Take  from  it  all  rela- 
tion with  other  things,  completely  isolate  it.  Existence  in  univer- 
sal is  relation  (absolute  isolation  is  a  nullity) ;  it  combines  with  the 
identity  of  being  and  creation,  since  creation  is  relation.  The  iso- 
lation of  the  living  from  nature  is  death ;  communion  with  nature 
(of  the  individual  with  the  species,  the  mimesis  with  the  methexis) 
is  life.  This  denies  not  that  life  is  internal,  for  tlie  internal  also  is 
in  the  relation  which  constitutes  the  essence  and  marrow  of  things. 
It  reconciles  the  conflicting  theories  of  the  Hippocratists  and  the 
Brunonians.  Isolation  is  sophistical,  for  the  sophistical  is  the  ten- 
dency of  opposites  to  destroy  each  other,  and  to  impede  the  union, 
the  concord,  the  relation  of  dialecticism.  Dialectics  is  relation. 
In  the  ideal  orders  isolation  is  the  false.  Hence  the  great  guilt  of 
heresy  and  schism  in  religion,  and  the  high  significance  of  unity  in 
the  dogma  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Would  yon 
render  false  the  truest  opinion  ?  Separate  it  from  others.  It  will 
at  first  become  exaggerated,  for  exaggeration  is  precisely  isolation ; 
it  will  then  become  exclusive,  and  lose  its  essence  which  consists 
in  relation.  For  this  reason  analysis  alone  is  a  falsifying  chemistry, 
a  false  method ;  because  it  disjoins  objects  without  reuniting  thera, 
and  does  not  consider  their  relations.  Sophistry,  negative  criticism, 
all  systems  of  misbelief  consist  in  taking  truths  out  of  their  natural 
relations,  by  isolating  them  from  one  another.  And  what  wonder 
that  truth  consists  in  relation,  since  it  is  solely  in  virtue  of  this  that 
partial  truths  are  united  together,  and  make  one  only  truth,  res- 
ponding to  the  objective  unity  of  the  Logos? 

"The  theory  of  relations  explains  original  sin ;  for  the  great  dif- 
ficulty which  militates  against  original  sin  is,  (setting  aside  the 
pre-existence  of  souls,  which,  understood  as  it  necessarily  would  be 
as  a  perfect  and  personal  existence,  is  too  foreign  from  the  analogy 
of  natnre  to  be  maintained,)  how  can  each  one  of  us  participate  in 
a  fell  which  occurred  before  we  existed  ?  But  assumed  that  rela- 
tion is  not  something  abstract  and  mental,  but  a  concrete  thing, 
'  real  and  substantial,  the  difificulty  vanishes,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
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deny  an  intimate  relation  between  the  trunk  of  the  human  race 
and  all  its  branches,  whatever  the  interval  of  time  and  space  that 
divides  them. 

"  Original  sin  is  simply  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  stock,  orig- 
inating in  a  dialectic  defect.  Man  may  degenerate  as  plants,  as 
animaJs,  as  every  thing  finite.  Degeneracy  usually  originates  in 
the  refusal  of  matter  to  respond  to  the  intention  of  the  artist.  In 
man,  therefore,  it  is  the  eflFect  of  the  finite  will.  The  formation  of 
degenerate  stocks  (stirpi),  as  the  Yellow,  the  American  (native  In- 
dian), the  Malayan,  the  Finnic,  and  the  Ethiopian,  gives  ns  five 
examples  of  a  degeneracy  gradually  descending  till  reaching  its 
lowest  point  in  the  Negro.  Now  original  sin  is  for  the  soul  what 
physical  degeneracy  is  for  bodies.  Nay,  the  physiological  degene* 
ration  of  the  body,  implying  corresponding  defects  in  the  spiritual 
faculties  (wherefore  the  more  degenerate  stocks  are  the  more 
ferocious,  voluptuous,  and  less  apt  to  civilization),  is  only  an 
effect  of  original  sin.  Whence  in  this  respect  original  sin,  es- 
sentially one  in  all  men,  varies  in  its  accidents  according  to 
zones  and  countries.  In  this  accidental  respect  the  least  in- 
fected race  is  the  White,  the  most  is  the  Negro.  Now  what  is 
this  degeneracy  but  a  defect  of  logic  ?  Therefore  even  geographi- 
cally, the  further  a  stock  is  removed  from  the  telluric  medium,  and 
extends  toward  the  extremes,  the  more  it  departs  from  the  tempe- 
rate zones  and  approaches  the  excessive,  the  further  does  it  deviate 
from  the  original  type.  Thus  Europe  and  that  part  of  Asia  cor- 
responding to  it  are  peopled  by  Whites ;  the  Negroes  have  Africa, 
the  least  raetehxic  region  of  the  globe;  the  Finns  and  Negroes,  the 
two  most  degenerate  lineages,  divide  between  them  the  two  ex- 
tremes, the  Arctic  and  the  Equator.  America  and  Oceania,  infe- 
rior to  Europe  and  Asia,  arc  inhabited  by  reddish  and  bronzed 
families,  inferior  to  the  White  and  the  Yellow.  The  geography  of 
human  degeneracy,  that  is,  of  original  sin,  would  be  very  curious. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinsruish  in  the  original  corruption  of  our 
nature,  the  fault  from  its  development.  The  fault  {colp<i)  is  a  cer- 
tain morbid  force  which  is  the  same  in  all  men,  and  in  all  times ; 
the  development  depends  on  external  and  physical  conditions,  and 
mnst  vary  from  man  to  man,  and  from  age  to  age.  There  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  process  of  corruption,  as  in  every  dynamic  principle, 
an  exterior  progress  or  regress  which  should  engage  the  attention 
of  the  philosopher  of  history.  That  process  regards  not  alone  the 
morality  of  man,  although  it  resides  essentially  in  that,  but  all  the 
parts  of  human  nature,  as  those  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  refected 
or  reproduced.  Indeed,  error  in  science,  bad  taste  in  art  and  liter- 
ature, diseases  of  the  body,  barbarism  in  society,  nkc,  are  only 
branches  of  original  sin  in  its  development.  A  history^  tkereforey 
of  original  sin  is  a  most  essential  part  of  the  history  of  human 
nature. 
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"  Original  sin  and  redemption  respond  to  the  two  dialectic  mo- 
ments of  the  battle  of  opposites,  and  of  their  harmony.  They  are, 
therefore,  supremely  rational,  and  express  a  cosmic  law.  Thoir 
mysterious  element  is  founded  in  reason.  It  is  born  from  the  me- 
thexis.  The  transmission  of  sin  in  all  men  is  by  virtue  of  the  me- 
thexic  unity  of  the  species.  The  redemption  of  all  by  way  of 
Christ  is  an  effect  of  a  like  unity.  In  both  intervenes  a  supernat- 
ural element ;  in  original  sin  satanophany,  and  in  redemption  the- 
andria.  But  even  here  there  is  analogy  with  reason,  for  satano- 
phany and  theandria  represent  the  two  extreme  links  of  creation. 
In  satanophany  the  human  race  touches  the  lowest  grade,  moral 
nullity,  fallen  beings,  degraded  (Satan)  from  an  anterior  cosmos 
(the  angelic).  In  theandria  the  human  race  communicates  with 
beings  of  the  highest  grade,  with  God,  with  Being  itself,  with 
the  future  cosmogony,  with  the  palingenesia,  with  the  methexis 
completed,  with  the  Idea. 

"  The  individual  participates  of  nature,  that  is,  the  species,  but 
does  not  contain  it,  for  it  is  contained  in  it.  In  the  human  species 
only  two  individuals  have  contained  the  species,  Adam  and  Christ; 
the  one  as  the  beginning,  the  other  as  the  summit ;  the  one  as 
protological  and  cosmogonic,  the  other  as  teleologic  and  palinge- 
nesiac.    This  explains  original  sin  and  redemption. 

"  Original  sin  and  the  Incarnation  are  the  two  extremes ;  the 
one  is  the  greatest  discord  of  opposites,  the  other  their  greatest 
concord.  By  the  former  man  is  sequestered  from  God  (in  which 
consists  moral  evil)  and  the  infinite,  in  the  latter  he  is  personified 
in  God  and  joined  in  the  greatest  possible  intimacy  to  the  infinite. 
Original  sin  is  the  initial  disorder  of  the  species,  of  the  potential 
which  is  badly  actualized  ;  the  Incarnation  is  its  most  perfect  and 
most  excellent  actualization.  The  former  pertains  to  the  mimesis, 
the  latter  to  the  methexis. 

"  The  sin  of  the  first  man,  as  that  of  the  angels,  was  pride.  Pride 
is  the  effort  of  a  finite  being  to  become  infinite.  All  sin  is  such, 
havmg  its  root  in  pride.  AH  sin  is  the  attempt  of  the  finite  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  the  Infinite  ;  eritis  sicut  dii.  All  sin  is,  there- 
fore, pantheistic  in  its  essence,  as  is  all  error.  The  effort  of  the 
finite  to  become  the  infinite  is  not  in  itself  culpable,  for  it  origin- 
ates in  the  instinct  of  the  creature  panting  to  join  itself  with  the 
Creator  as  its  last  end,  and  to  fulfil  the  second  creative  cycle.  Mi- 
mesis tends  naturally  to  become  methexis.  The  methexis  is  the 
finite  reduced  to  pure  mentality  and  thence  conjoined  to  the  in- 
finite. Hence  we  gather  that  the  essence  of  sin  consists  alone  in 
the  base  application  of  a  natural  principle.  The  union  of  the  finite 
with  the  infinite,  the  transformation  of  mimesis  into  methexis  is 
in  itself  naturally  good.  It  is  not  by  itself  sinful,  but  is  even  the 
essence  of  virtue,  and  its  fulfilment  mediante  beatitude.  In  what 
then  consists  the  evil  ?    Precisely  in  willing  to  obtain  the  end  in 
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an  nndao  mode ;  in  willing  to  attain  to  it  before  the  time,  without 
merits,  and  by  one's  own  strength  ;  in  confounding  the  reasons  of 
time  with  those  of  eternity,  the  mundane  state  of  probation  with 
the  ultramundane  state  of  reward.  Moral  evil  is  always  the  good 
misplaced,  thrown  out  of  order,  out  of  place.  All  action  is  good  if 
apropos.  The  desire  of  Lucifer  and  Adam  to  be  like  God,  and  to 
know  good  and  evil,  was  excellent ;  the  evil  was  in  willing  to  sat- 
isfy it  unseasonably  and  by  inopportune  means.  Errors,  as  moral 
evils,  are  pantheistic,  and  pantheism  is  the  principle  of  creation 
abused  and  misapplied. 

"  The  original  fall,  the  formation  of  races,  the  division  of  lan- 
guages, and  the  dispersion  of  the  human  family,  are  the  first  four 
sophistical  and  logical  facts  of  human  history.  They  are  sophis- 
tical in  themselves  and  as  a  transient  mode ;  logical  as  they  open 
the  way  to  ulterior  harmony.  In  each  of  these  facts  the  potential 
unity  branches  out  into  a  multiplicity,  more  or  less  actual,  of  op- 
posites,  disputing  among  themselves. 

"  Such  branching  out  is  hoth  sophistical  and  logical.  The  orig- 
inal fall  has  for  its  logical  elements :  1,  the  use  of  reason  (knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil),  the  opposites  are  good  and  evil,  the  true 
and  the  ^Ise,  <S^c.,  which  man  knows  only  on  arriving  at  the  use  of 

reason ;  2,  sexual  love,  generation,  &c  the  opposites  are  the 

two  sexes  and  their  offspring,  Cain  and  Abel,  families,  tribes,  nations, 
&c. ;  3,  the  introduction  of  civilization,  that  is,  the  first  actualization 
of  human  power,  the  invention  of  sciences,  foundation  of  the  prim- 
itive arts,  and  the  building  of  cities — Enochia,  Jubal,  Tubal  Cain ; 
the  agriculture  of  Cain,  the  pasturage  of  Abel.  The  ancients  with 
the  fable  of  Prometheus,  and  among  the  moderns  Rousseau  and 
Lcopardi,  are  therefore  right  in  attributing  the  origin  of  culture  to 
a  primitive  fault;  but  this  fault  was  also  a  virtue  (felix  culpa);  and 
it  is  as  a  virtue,  not  as  a  fault,  that  it  produces  civilization. 

The  sophistical  elements  of  the  original  fall  are  the  excesses 
which  occasionally  perfect  and  accompany  the  logical  elements. 
The  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  produces  sin,  of  truth  and  false- 
hood sophistry  and  error.  Civilization  gives  place  to  a  thousand 
disorders,  &c    Original  actualization  or  puberty  was  therefore,  in 


nnder  another  a  fall.  The  three  divisive  facts,  that  is,  the  division 
of  races,  languages,  nations  (all  related  in  Genesis),  were  virtues  or 
faults ;  a  rise  or  a  fall,  amelioration  or  the  reverse,  sophist^  or 
logic,  according  to  the  respect  in  which  they  are  taken.  Thus 
considered  original  sin  is  a  profoundly  philosophical  truth,  evident, 
and  connected  with  the  universal  order." — pp.  278-285. 

To  be  consistent  with  himself  the  author  should  not  say 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  produces  sin,  but  that  sin 
gives  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  not  that  the  knowl- 


some  respects  a  virtue,  in  others 
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edge  of  trnth  and  error  leads  to  error,  bat  that  error  leads 
to  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  error.  That  is,  sin  is  the 
road  to  good  and  error  to  tnitli ;  or,  as  we  used  to  express 
it  in  our  rough  way  when  before  our  conversion  wc  held 
the  author's  doctrine,  the  road  to  heaven  runs  through 
the  devil's  territory,  and  to  serve  God  we  must  begin  b^ 
serving  Satan.  In  this  case  sin  is  a  necessity  in  God's  uni- 
verse, and  Satan  a  loyal  servant  of  God,  and  the  true  friend 
of  man,  as  sings  in  more  than  tolerable  verse  the  author  of 
Festvs.  It  is  so  the  author  understands  the  O  Felix  Cvlpa 
which  the  Church  sings  in  her  exultation  on  Holy  Satur- 
day. We  in  our  stupidity  had  not  so  understood  the 
words  in  which  she  breaks  forth  with  almost  wild  ioy  in 
view  of  the  approaching  dawn  when  her  Lord  shall  rise 
again,  triumphant  over  sin,  death,  and  hell.  We  had  not 
understood  her  to  exclaim,  O  happy  fault  1  to  call  the  sin 
of  Adam  a  fdix  culpa  because  it  brings  man  to  the  use 
of  reason,  by  its  own  virtue  introduces  art  and  science, 
builds  cities,  and  founds  civilization,  and  prepares  the  hu- 
man race  to  rise  to  the  completion  of  its  creation ;  but 
because  exulting  in  the  wondrous  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
God,  which  by  providing  such  and  so  great  a  Redeemer, 
has  made  it  tne  occasion  of  a  greater  and  more  glorious 
destiny.  O fdix  culpa,  qtuB  talem  ac  tantum  meruit  habere 
Redemptorem  !  It  was  not  a  happy  fault  in  itself,  it  was  not 
a  happy  fault  in  its  natural  consequences,  but  was  made  so  by 
the  love  and  mercy  of  God  that  in  so  great  and  so  glorious 
a  manner  redeemed  it  and  overcame  it  with  good.  It  is 
not  the  sin,  but  the  grace  and  bounty  of  God,  so  great  that 
it  covers  over  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  or  wrests  from  sin  its 
victory,  in  which  she  exults,  and  goes  almost  wild  with  her 
gratitude  and  joy. 

The  author  rightly  places  the  root  of  all  sin  in  pride, 
and  rightly  defines  pride  to  be  the  effort  of  the  finite  to 
usurp  the  throne  of  the  infinite.  "  Te  shall  be  as  gods,'^ 
was  the  temptation.  But  when,  in  order  to  brin^  out  the 
logical  side  of  pride  and  to  defend  it,  he  makes  pride  essen- 
ti^ly  the  instinctive  desire  of  the  finite  to  unite  itself  with 
the  mfinite,  or  to  attain  to  God  as  its  complement  and  final 
cause,  he  is  in  another  order  of  ideas,  ana  is  speakin^g  not 
of  pride,  but  of  love,  in  fact  of  humility,  the  root  of  alllove 
in  the  creature,  for  all  love  in  the  creature  originates  in  the 
sense  of  its  own  insufficiency  and  the  worm  of  the  be- 
loved.  Pride  seeks  to  bo  as  6od,  love  seeks  to  be  united 
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to  God,  and  to  lose  itself  in  God.  Pride  would  be  God, 
love  would  be  God's,  and  have  God  all  in  all.  The  au- 
thor, when  he  says  pride  would  usurp  the  throne  of  the 
infinite,  gives  its  true  nature ;  but  when  he  says  it  is  essen- 
tially the  aspiration  of  the  finite  to  the  infinite  as  its  com- 
plement, or  as  its  final  cause,  he  changes  its  nature  and 
confounds  it  with  love  or  humility,  the  root  of  all  virtue. 
We  cannot  then  agree  that  original  sin  ori^nated  in  the 
desire  of  fulfilling  our  destiny,  and  of  attainmg  to  God  as 
our  last  end,  as  our  supreme  Good,  as  well  as  the  supreme 
Good  in  itself,  and  that  its  sinfulness  or  fault  consists  only 
in  willing  it  unseasonably  and  malapropos,  before  its  time, 
and  out  of  its  place.  We  prefer  rather  to  say,  with  all  onr 
theologians,  that  sin  is  an  abuse  of  free  will,  and  consists 
in  turning  from  God  to  the  creature,  and  seeking  our  be- 
atitude in  the  created  instead  of  the  Creator.  'Die  desire 
of  Adam  could  not  have  been  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  for  he  already  had  that  knowledge  or  he  could  not 
have  sinned,  but  to  know  good  and  evil  independently,  or 
from  himself  as  God  knows  them,  not  as  taught  them  in  the 
law  of  a  superior,  or  as  learning  them  from  a  master.  It 
was  the  master  that  he  would  get  rid  of,  and  it  was  the  law 
imposed  by  a  superior  from  which  he  would  emancipate 
himself. 

The  author  says,  "  Original  sin  is  nothing  else  than  the 
degeneracy  of  the  race."  We  should  call  the  degeneracy 
of  the  race  the  effect  and  penalty  of  original  sin,  rather 
than  original  sin  itself.  No  doubt  man  by  the  fall  became 
deteriorated  in  both  body  and  mind.  The  author  explains 
very  well  the  principle  on  which  original  sin  is  propagated 
or  transmitted  to  all  the  posterity  of  Adam,  namely,  the 
•unity  of  the  race,  the  methexic  or  generic  identity  of  all 
men,  and  the  life  of  individuals  by  commerce  with  the 
species,  a  principle  which  is  denied  by  the  Conceptualists 
and  Nominalists.  But  he  does  not  explain  to  us  in  what 
original  sin  consisted,  or  what  it  was  from  which  man  in  it 
fell.  "  Adam  innocent  was  the  type  of  the  primitive  man." 
This,  if  it  means  anything,  means  not  that  Adam  was  the 
primitive  man,  but  that  1^  was  man  in  the  primitive  state 
of  human  nature.  Now  it  is  precisely  that  primitive  state  we 
would  have  defined.  The  Council  of  Trent  says,  man  lost 
by  original  sin  the  justice  and  sanctity  in  which  he  was 
constituted,  and  became  deteriorated  in  both  mind  and 
body.   Was  that  original  rigbteonsness  in  the  order  of  na- 
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tnre,  and  was  the  fall,  the  deterioration,  the  corraption,  or 
the  loss  of  our  natural  spiritual  faculties  to  attain  to  or  to  Uve 
it?  So  say  Luther,  Calvin,  Baius,  and  the  Jansenists,  and 
so  the  author  himself  would  seem  to  say,  for  though  he  ad- 
mits the  supernatural,  it  is  only  as  to  the  means,  not  as  to 
the  principle  or  end.  Satanic  intervention  is  admitted  as 
tempting  man  to  sin,  and  the  intervention  of  Christ  is  also 
admitted,  but  only  to  redeem  from  sin,  and  both  satano- 
phany  and  theandria  are  resolved  into  rational  truths,  the 
one  into  the  culmination  of  discord,  the  other  into  the  cul- 
mination of  concord.  Original  sin,  then,  can  be  only  a 
simple  degeneracy  or  corruption  of  human  nature,  which, 
as  we  understand  it,  is  by  implication  condemned  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  55th  proposition  of  Baius  :  "  God  could 
not  have  created  man  from  the  first  such  as  he  is  now  born," 
— the  fundamental  proposition  of  the  Lutherans,  Calvinists, 
and  Jansenists.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Catholic 
theologians,  as  we  had  supposed  of  the  Catholic  Chui-ch 
herselt,  original  sin  consists  essentially  in  the  loss  of  orig- 
inal righteousness,  in  which  man  before  his  fall  was  con- 
stitutea,  and  certain  gifts  or  endowments  which,  though  in 
the  natural  order,  and  essential  to  what  is  called  integral 
nature,  are  not  essential  or  due  to  pure  nature,  and  are 
therefore  called  indehita.  The  consequences  of  the  fall  con- 
sist in  being  despoiled  of  the  original  righteousness,  and 
stript  of  these  gifts  or  indehita.  The  original  righteousness 
is  not  in  the  natural  but  in  the  supernatural,  and  man  be- 
ing constituted  in  it  was  raised  to  the  plane  of  a  destiny 
that  could  not  be  attained  to  by  the  full  and  normal 
development  and  use  of  his  natural  faculties,  and  hence 
constituted  in  that  state  his  nature  is  called  elevated  na- 
ture— natura  elevaia,  Adam  by  his  prevarication  was 
despoiled  of  this  original  supernatural  righteousness,  and, 
as  he  was  botli  the  generic  and  federal  head  in  the  order  of 
genesis  of  mankind,  all  men  were  despoiled  of  it  in  him. 
The  deterioration  of  nature  which  followed  the  loss  of 
the  supernatural  righteousness  was  the  loss  of  integral 
nature,  or  the  indebitaj  that  is,  of  the  complete  subiection 
of  the  body  to  the  mmd,  the  inferior  soul  to  the  higher, 
the  appetites,  passions,  and  senses  to  reason,  and  reason  to 
the  law  of  God,  and  exemption  from  pain,  sickness,  and 
death  of  the  body,  whence  follow  all  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal diseases  and  disorders  which  afflict  our  race,  and  under 
which  the  creation  groanetb  in  pain,  sighing  for  deliver- 
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ance.  This  is  Catholic  doctrine  as  it  has  been  taneht  to 
us.  According  to  this  the  loss  by  original  sin  was  theioss  of 
supernatural  justice  and  holiness,  together  with  integral 
nature,  and  only  a  negative  deterioration  of  nature  re- 
garded as  pure  nature.  But  the  author  makes  no  account 
of  this  original  justice,  denies  by  implication  that  man 
either  had  in  innocence  supernatural  righteousness,  or  by 
sin  lost  any  righteousness  above  nature,  and  defines  original 
sin  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  degeneracy  of  human  nature. 
As  he  makes  redemption  the  s^imple  restoration  of  man  to 
integral  nature,  theandria  the  simple  fulfilment  of  his 
nature,  it  is  clear  that  he  recognizes  no  real  distinction  of 
orders  between  the  natural  and  supernatural.  The  su- 
pernatural is  simply  in  our  ignorance,  as  the  superintelli- 
gible  is  in  our  impotence  to  know.  If  this  is  not  pure  nat- 
uralism and  rationalism  we  know  not  what  would  be. 

We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  author's  doctrine 
as  to  the  dialectic  character  of  original  sin.  Dialectics  or 
logic,  according  to  the  author,  has  its  type  and  model  in  the 
ideal  judgment.  Ens  creat  existentiaSj  in  which  the  cre- 
ative act  is  the  copula  or  middle  term  uniting  the  two 
extremes,  eiu  and  exisientia.  The  archetype  or  prototype  is 
in  the  Holy  Trinity,  whence  the  Verbum  or  Word  is  the  cop- 
ula or  middle  term  uniting  the  two  extremes.  Father  and 
Holy  Ghost,  asserted  in  the  FilioqiLe^  or  the  procession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  or  as  the 
Greeks  perhaps  with  more  philosophical  precision  express 
it,  "from  the  Father  through  the  Son,"  meaning  thereby  to 
deny  what  they  supposed  tne  J^atins  asserted,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  proceeds  from  two  principles,  and  to  assert  that  he 
proceeds  from  one  principle  only,  which  is  true,  if  we  un- 
derstand by  principle  as  the  Greeks  do,  principle  in  its 
strict  sense,  as  primordial  or  first  principle.  But  this  pla- 
cing the  prototype  of  logic  in  the  union  of  the  three  Per- 
sons of  the  Godhead  through  the  medium  of  the  Logos  or 
second  term  is  going  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  investiga- 
tion, and  plunging^  deeper  into  the  superintelligible  essence 
of  God  than  we  dare  venture.  Logic  is  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  Logos  {X6yog)y  and  is  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  Logos  or  liie  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  we  con- 
cede, for  the  Logos  is  the  true  light  which  enlightenetli 
every  man  coming  into  this  world.  That  the  archetype 
of  all  creation  is  m  the  Divine  Being,  which  is  essential 
unity  in  three  Persons,  we  firmly  hold,  but  that  the  Logos 
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is  the  oreatire  act,  and  the  middle  term  uniting  two  ex- 
tremes, whence  logic  or  dialectics,  is  more  than  we  are  pre- 
pared to  assert,  for  as  we  have  shown  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Divine  Essence  and  the  creative  act  is  not  the 
distinction  or  principle  of  the  distinction  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead.  In  creation,  the  whole  Trinity  acts  in  the  unity 
of  essence,  as  is  asserted  in  the  ideal  formula.  That  God 
is,  as  St.  Thomas  says,  atmilitiido  renm  omnium^  we  hold, 
and  must  hold,  so  long  as  we  maintain  that  in  him  is  the 
idea  exemplaris  of  every  thing  he  creates,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  able  to  trace  the  similitude  in 
all  thinp. 

Leaving  all  speculations  in  this  superintelligible  r^on, 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  ideal  formula  as  the  universal 
dialectic  type.  But  in  this  formula  the  copula  does  not 
simply  unite  the  two  extremes,  is  not  the  middle  term 
bringing  two  opposites  or  contraries  into  harmony,  and 
it  is  not  just  to  say  that  God  and  existences  are  two  ex- 
tremes, or  two  opposites  united,  conciliated,  and  brought 
into  harmony  by  tlie  creative  act,  as  we  told  the  author 
some  years  ago,  during  his  lifetime,  for  the  ens  by  the  cre- 
ative act  places  earistentia,  and  so  far  from  the  creative  act 
bringing  existences  into  harmony  and  union  with  ensj  they 
are  themselves  that  act  itself  in  its  extrinsic  terminus.  Gio- 
berti  himself  defines  in  a  previous  work  existence  or  cre- 
ation "  the  extrinsecation  of  the  creative  act."  The  creative 
act  does  not  simply  unite  the  predicate  to  the  subiect,  but 
by  it  the  subject  produces  the  predicate.  The  autnor  falls, 
we  fear,  in  applying  his  formula,  into  the  very  pantheism 
the  formula  itself  refutes.  Indeed  in  this  posthumous  work 
he  half  frightens  us.  Identifying  as  he  does  the  creative 
act  with  the  Word  or  Hypostasis,  tlius  making  it  immanent 
in  the  divine  Essence,  and  asserting  it  as  the  middle  term 
uniting  being  and  existences  as  two  extremes,  as  two  op- 
posites, or  contraries,  we  see  not  how  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  escape  the  pantheism  charged  against  him ;  for  if  the  act 
is  immanent  in  being  so  must  be  the  effect,  and  then  the 
procession  of  existences  is  in  being,  not  from  being,  and 
the  opposites  reconciled  are  the  contrarieties  of  being  itself. 
So  interpreted  the  Jesuit  fathors  at  Borne  have  been  right 
in  rejecting  his  formula  as  pantheistic.  The  archetype  of 
the  creative  act  is  immanent  in  God  as  are  all  archetypes, 
but  not  the  act,  for  if  it  were  the  distinction  between  being 
and  existences  would  be  the  immanrat  distinction  or  pro- 
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ceeeion  of  persons  iu  the  Godhead.  The  author  should 
have  studied  Schleiermacher  and  the  Orientals  less,  and 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  St.  Thomas,  and  the  definitions 
of  the  Church,  more. 

If  we  take  the  ideal  formula  as  the  model  of  the  logical 
judgment,  we  must  understand  that  the  subject  creates  or 
produces  the  predicate  either  really  in  the  order  of  being,  or 
mtelligibly  in  the  order  of  science.  We  cannot  say  men 
with  the  author  that  truth  and  life  are  in  relation — la  vei^ 
itd  e  la  vita  versano  neUa  relazione^  that  is,  the  reality  is 
iu  the  relation,  not  in  the  related, — a  doctrine  we  thought 
he  had  forever  exploded  in  his  Introduzione  alio  Studio 
deUa  FUosoJia^  especially  in  his  Degli  Errori  di  Homiini. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  take  the  volume  before  us  as  an  au- 
thentic statement  of  his  doctrine,  we  have  been  most  egre- 
giously  deceived,  and  have  given  him  credit  for  a  philoso- 
phy which  he  has  never  defended,  and  which  was  ours 
rather  than  his.  He  speaks  in  this  volume  of  concrete, 
real,  substantial  relations,  and  resolves  the  essence  of  being 
into  relation.  If  the  essence  of  things  be  relation,  pray,  tell 
us  what  is  related  ?  Being  is  not  relation,  for  it  is  indepen- 
dent, self-existent,  real,  necessary,  absolute,  as  Gioberti  has 
maintained  in  his  criticism  on  the  ens  in  genere  of  Hosmini. 
There  are  real  relations  in  the  sense  that  real  things  are 
really  related,  but  the  relation  considered  in  itself,  as  pre- 
scinded from  the  related,  is  a  mere  abstraction  and  therefore 
a  nullity.  Things  are  really  related  to  God  their  Creator, 
and  are  nothing  out  of  that  relation,  that  is,  out  of  or  sev- 
ered fi?om  the  creative  act  that  produces  them,  but  the  con- 
trary is  not  true.  God  is  not  only  in  relation  to  creatures, 
or  onl^  in  relation  to  his  creative  act.  He  was  under  no 
necessity,  external  or  internal  to  create,  and  creation  pro- 
duces no  change  in  him.  To  be  is  not  in  to  do,  as  our  old 
Transcendentalist  friends  maintained,  nor  is  God  being  only 
in  creating,  nor  docs  he  actualize  his  possibility  in  creating 
sndstences.  Creation  is  not  infinite  abyss  or  void  become 
ple^oma  or  plenmnyGod  is  not  possible  being,  but  actual 
fmxiMy  ackls  purimmti€j  as  say  the  schoolmen  after  Ar- 
istotle. 

According  to  the  author's  doctrine  ens  simplieiter  would 
hQ  the  most  sophistical  of  all  possible  conceptions,  and  yet 
he  had  in  a  former  work  told  us  PJSnte  can  stand  alone, 
and  that  PMUe  e,  Being  is,  is  a  true  j advent.  The  sophis- 
tieal  is  taking  the  extremes  without  their  middle  ternt,  out 
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of  their  relations.  If  all  truth  and  life  are  in  relation,  how 
can  being  is  be  a  true  judgment,  since  being  is,  says  no 
more  nor  less  than  ens  simplioiter^  at  least  expresses  no 
relation,  for  ens  and  est  are  identical?  Hence,  God  reveals 
his  name  to  Moses,  as  I  am,  Sum  Qui  Sum.  The  relation 
between  being  and  existence  is  not  reciprocal  or  mutual. 
To  conceive  of  God  as  existing  apart  from  his  works,  or  as 
not  creator,  would  be*  sophistical,  and  consequently  false. 
Therefore  we  must  conceive  of  him  as  necessarily  creator, 
and  therefore  of  creation  as  necessary,  which  conducts  ns 
to  pantheism. 

But  in  the  application  of  dialectics,  the  author  for^ts 
that  the  type  of  aialectics  is  in  the  ideal  formula,  according 
to  which  tlie  subject  produces  the  predicate.  The  medius  ter- 
minus unites  the  subject  and  predicate  not  as  two  extremes 
and  two  opposites,  for  the  opposite  of  being  is  not  existence, 
but  nothing,  which  since  it  is  nothing  cannot  be  united,  and 
the  author  is  not  to  be  followed  when  he  defines  existence 
the  union  of  being  and  nothing,  mediante  the  creative 
act,  or  the  medium  between  being  and  nothing,  for  be- 
tween being  and  nothing  there  is  no  medium,  and  exist- 
once  in  that  it  is  something  is  not  nothing.  But  in  his 
application  he  conceives  the  subject  not  as  creating  the 
predicate,  but  the  subject  and  predicate  as  the  two  opposites 
or  extremes.  Thus  the  Negroes  and  Finns  or  Lapps  are 
sophistical  because  they  dwell  at  the  two  extremes,  one  at 
the  extreme'  north  the  other  at  the  equator.  Africa  is  the 
most  sophistical  quarter  of  the  globe,  because  it  is  the  most 
exposed  to  the  extreme  heat.  The  white  races  are  the  most 
dialectic,  the  most  logical,  because  they  inhabit  the  medi- 
um, the  temperate  zones.  Hence  we  suppose  is  to  be  ex- 
plained the  fact  that  in  our  country  the  extreme  abolitionistB 
are  at  the  extreme  north,  and  the  extreme  fire-eaters  are  at 
the  extreme  south.  As  our  continent  is  less  methexic,  less 
dialectic  than  Europe  and  Asia,  though  we  see  not  why. 
since  it  lies  within  the  same  zones,  the  Europeans  settled 
here  will  in  time  fall  below  the  white  races  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  below  the  yellpw  race,  Chinese  and  Tartars,  and 
become  of  a  reddish  and  bronzed  complexion  like  the 
aborigines. 

The  dialectic  effects  of  original  sin,  we  cannot  accept. 
One  of  these  the  author  tells  us  is  the  use  of  reason  or 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  but  how  can  a  man  who 
has  not  arrived  at  the  use  of  reason,  and  who  does  not  in- 
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herit  Bin,  commit  sin  ?  K  Adam,  before  he  sinned,  had  not 
the  use  of  reason,  knew  not  good  and  evil,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  sin  ?  Moreover,  to  suppose  it,  would  be  to 
suppose  ho  was  created  an  infant,  not  an  adult  man,  contra- 
ry to  common  sense,  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  the  theolo- 
gians, and  contrary  to  what  the  author  himself  says,  who 
makes  Adam  one  of  the  two  individuals  in  which  the  hu- 
man species  is  completely  actualized  and  individuated. 
What  is  his  middle  term  uniting  these  two  extremes  or  op- 
posites?  That  sin,  in  the  providence  of  God,  is  overruled 
and  made  the  occasion  of  good,  we  do  not  deny ;  but  we  do 
deny  that  the  good  is  ever  the  product  of  the  sin,  sin  orig- 
inal or  actual  is  always  sophistical,  always  evil,  and  in 
no  sense  can  error  be  dialectical  and  good.  The  good 
either  exists  in  spite  of  it,  or  is  duo  to  the  operation  of  an- 
other cause  than  the  sin  itself.  We  shall  therefore  never 
admit  that  origiual  sin  under  any  aspect,  or  in  any  respect, 
is  logical,  in  accordance  with  the  logic  of  things,  or  a  pro- 
foundly philosophical  truth,  evident,  connected  with  the 
universal  order  of  things.  It  is  a  fact  to  which  all  nature 
and  all  history  bear  witness,  we  grant  and  deplore,  but 
it  is  not  a  truth,  but  like  all  sin  a  falsehood  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  an  evil  in  the  moral  order. 

It  is  thus  we  understand  Gioberti's  doctrine  as  contained 
in  the  extracts  we  have  made,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
their  plain,  natural,  and  obvious  sense.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  his  friends  may  insist  that  his  language  admits 
of  a  different  interpretation,  one,  if  not  in  consonance  with 
scholastic  tlieology,  at  least  in  consonance  with  Catholic 
faith.  We  by  no  means  pretend  that  it  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve in  all  things  the  form  of  scholastic  theology,  or  that 
every  departure  from  it  is  a  departure  from  orthodoxy.  We 
have  given  as  far  as  we  have  gone  Gioberti's  doctrine  as  we 
understand  it,  and  we  have  offered  such  criticisms  on  the 
propositions  cited  as  have  seemed  to  us  just  and  called  for. 
We  however  have  not  yet  done  with  the  author ;  for  the 
present  we  break  off,  but  with  our  exposition  incomplete. 
We  have  much  more  to  say,  and  something  to  say  in  his 
favor  as  well  as  against  him.  We  have  thus  far  done  little 
more  than  point  out  what  we  regard  as  his  errors ;  we  in- 
tend in  one  or  two  future  articles  to  indicate  his  truth  and 
to  develop  the  real  contributions  he  has  made  to  theologi- 
cal and  philosophical  science.  But  the  present  article^ 
though  incomplete,  and  doing  but  scant  justice  to  the  work 
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before  ub,  is  perhaps  enough  for  onr  readers,  and  more  than 
they  will  be  willing  to  read  and  inwardly  digest  daring 
these  hot  summer  days,  and  in  these  times  when  their 
minds  are  engrossed  with  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 


Abt.  II. — 1.  Life  of  St.  Catharinb  of  Sienna,  by  the 
Blessbd  Raymond  of  Capua.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  Philadelphia. 
Cunningham,  1860.    12mo.    pp.  432. 

2.  Hiatone  de  la  Papaute  pendant  le  XIV*  Siedle,  avec  de9 
Notes  et  des  Pieces  Jmttjicatives.  Par  l'Abb6  J.  B.  Chris- 
TOPHE.    Paris,  1853.    3  Tomes.  Svo. 


LihH  sei.  Per  I).  Luioi  Tostl  Monte  Cassmo.  1846.  2 
vols.,  8vo. 

4.  Storia  del  Concilio  di  Coatama  divisa  in  Lihri  cinqm 
con  Docurnenti.  Per  D.  Luioi  Tosti.  Napoli,  1858.  2 
vols.,  8vo. 

There  have  been  many  dark  days  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  sunless  heaven  that  hung  over  the  Cross  of 
the  dead  Christ  on  Calvary  was  the  precursor  of  a  thou- 
sand eclipses  of  faith  and  love  in  the  hearts  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers. The  separation  of  his  soul  and  body  seems  to  have 
had  a  counterpart  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  There  have 
been  times  when  she  appeared  to  the  eye  of  the  world  as  a 
corpse.  Virtue  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  her  and  for- 
ever ;  and  Aot  only  from  the  hem  of  her  garment,  from  the 
lowly  and  uninfluential  of  her  children,  but  from  her  very 
bead,  the  princes  of  her  hierarchy.  Then  again  faint  pulsa- 
tions of  life  stirred  the  corpse ;  the  Bride  of  Christ  arose 
and  walked  the  earth,  with  the  trembling  gait  of  age  or 
sickness,  with  widow  weeds  and  hollow  cne^s  and  droop- 
ing eyes.  Her  enemies  predicted  that  her  race  was  run, 
that  the  foot  which  had  once  trodden  to  the  ground  scep- 
tres and  diadems  was  lingering  on  the  brink  of  tiie  grave. 

It  was  a  dark  day  for  the  Church  when  she  was  com- 
pelled to  exchange  the  freedom  of  the  Catacombs  for  the 
gilded  slavery  of  the  court,  the  altar4ombs  of  her  mar- 
tyrs for  the  throne  of  the  CsaBarsr    It  waa  a  "dark  day  for 
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her  when  the  high  places  of  the  empire  were  lavished  on 
her  children,  when  gold  and  fame  and  favor  corrupted  souls 
who  despised  the  edge  of  the  steel  and  the  sting  of  dis- 
grace. It  was  a  dark  day  for  her  when  the  pitiless  storm 
of  Decian  persecution  came  down  in  fury  on  the  white- 
sailed  barks  of  worldly  Christianity  in  Northern  Africa. 
Not  more  disastrous  the  Mediterranean  hurricane  than  was 
that  spiritual  tempest,  not  more  thickly  strewn  the  Med- 
iterranean shores  with  wrecks  than  were  the  dioceses  of 
Africa  with  stranded  broken  souls.  Bitter  were  the  tears 
which  Cyprian,  the  saintly  Archbishop  of  Carthage,  shed 
over  the  lapsi  ;  the  grief  of  the  heart  of  the  Church  was 
like  that  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  when  Judas  betrayed  him. 

It  was  a  dark  day  for  the  Church  when  the  Barbarian 
battle-cry  rang  through  her  sanctuaries  and  jarred  discord- 
ant with  the  sweet-toned  voice  of  prayer,  when  the  Barbari- 
an battle-axe  hewed  down  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  the 
red  hand  of  Barbarian  sacrilege  was  on  her  consecrated 
priests  and  virgins.  It  was  a  dark  day  for  her  when  her 
oishops  and  clergy  blasphemed,  in  hundreds,  with  Arius,  the 
Divinity  of  the  Word,  when  the  whole  world  groaned  to  find 
itself  Arian.  It  was  a  dark  day  for  her  when  from  the  patri- 
archal dirone  of  Constantinople  and  from  patriarchal  lips 
foul  didiouor  was  offered  to  God's  blessed  Mother.  It  was 
a  dark  day  for  her  when  middle-age  baronial  and  imperial 
tyranny  violated  her  liberties  and  exiled  her  pontiffs.  The 
night  of  the  Dark  Ages  thickened  and  deepened  until  the 
blackness  became  Egyptian-like.  Dark,  utterly,  almost 
hopelessly  dark  were  the  days  when  the  Counts  of  Tusco- 
lum  dominated  over  the  Papacy,  when  the  Holy  of  Holies 
was  entered  by  simony  and  incontinence,  when  the  High 
Priest's  mitre  became  the  football  of  contending  factions 
and  the  reward  of  the  highest  bidder.  Well  might  the 
Church,  in  the  year  1000,  look  out  for  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  to  judge  the  guil^  world,  for  the  memory  of  his 
doctrine  and  morality  nad  well  nigh  perished  from  among 
men.  It  is  to  the  contemplation  of  one  of  the  very  darkest 
of  all  these  dark  epochs  of  the  Church  that  we  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Church  is  never  more  sublime,  more  godlike,  than  in 
the  midst  of  wars,  whether  of  the  sword  or  tongue.  She  is 
never  more  triumphant  than  when  defeated ;  never  more 
lovely,  though  it  be  with  the  loveliness  of  divine  woe,  than 
when  the  hands  of  her  children  are  rending  the  seamlese. 
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robe  of  Christ  from  her  shoulders  and  plunging  the  niatri- 
cidal  dagger  into  her  heart.  The  chronicle  of  the  Great 
Schism  of  the  West  is  one  of  the  grandest  monuments  that 
history  has  ever  reared  to  the  perpetuity  and  holiness  of 
the  Church.  "Where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church,"  is  the 
watchword  of  the  Catholic  in  every  a^e  and  country.  But 
when  councils  and  cardinals,  universities  and  bishops,  doc- 
tors and  saints,  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  where  Peter  is,  the 
case  would  be  up  with  the  Church  were  there  not  a  Divine 
Hand,  more  powerful  than  that  of  Peter,  buoying  her  up 
amid  the  waves. 

Never,  since  the  days  of  Nimrod,  the  stout  hunter  before 
the  Lord,  the  founder  of  the  oldest  empire  in  the  world,  has 
there  been  a  princely  line  more  illustrious  for  genius  and 
virtue,  for  public  ability  and  private  worth,  than  the  dynas- 
ty of  the  Petridm^  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  of  Rome.  Of  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  odd  who  have  occupied  the  See,  more 
than  seventv  have  exchanged  the  mitre  of  the  bishop  and 
the  tiara  of  the  prince  for  the  aureola  of  the  canonized 
saint.  But  even  in  this  most  royal  of  all  roval  races,  some 
tower  head  and  shoulders  above  their  brethren,  like  Saul 
among  his  people.  Their  Pontificates  are  landmarks  in  the 
domam  of  nistorjr.  Such  were  St.  Peter  and  St.  Leo,  St. 
Gregory  I.  and  his  sainted  namesake,  the  seventh  Gregory, 
Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VIIL  It  was  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  that  Cardinal  Cajetan  ascended  the  papal 
throne,  and  took  the  name  of  Boniface  VIIL  It  would  be 
foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  con- 
test with  Philip  IV.,  surnamed  the  Fair,  of  France ;  a  con- 
test similar  to  that  waged  by  Gregory  VII.  against  Henry 
IV.  of  Germany,  and  by  Innocent  III.  i^inst  John  Lack- 
land of  England  ;  a  contest  which  was  the  first  chapter  in 
the  sad  chronicle  of  the  nepotism  and  nationality  of  the 
Avignon  residence,  of  the  scandal  of  the  Schism,  and  the 
apostacy  of  the  Beformation.  Its  immediate  result  was  the 
formation  of  a  French  party  in  the  Church,  even  in  the 
College  of  Cardinals.  Then,  as  ever,  there  were  prelates 
for  whom  the  court  had  more  charms  than  the  sanctuary — 
wlio  were  ready  to  barter  the  liberties  of  the  Church  for  the 
smiles  and  the  gold  of  a  prince.  These  reverend  and  right 
reverend  traitors  raised  a  hue  and  cry  against  Pope  Boni- 
face. They  denounced  his  apostolic  firmness  as  obstinacy, 
and  his  bulls  against  Philip  the  Fair  as  the  decrees  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical despot.  They  began  to  talk  of  national  Churches 
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and  Gallican  liberties.  They  ffot  their  wish.  Their  nation- 
al church  took  root  and  flourisned,  and  culminated  in  Jan- 
senism and  the  apotheosis  of  a  nnde  goddess  on  the  bloody 
altars  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  their  Gallican  liber- 
ties were  strangled  in  the  tight  embrace  of  royal  and  im- 
perial tyranny. 

Pope  Boniface  died  in  1303,  in  the  undaunted  discharge 
of  his  duty,  with  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr  and  the  broken 
heart  of  a  father.  Philip  the  Fair  survived,  but  God's  curse 
was  on  him.  The  money-clipper,  the  oppressor  of  the  Jews, 
the  robber  of  ecclesiastical  property,  was  compelled  to  pre- 
side, in  full  parliament,  at  the  trial  of  his  three  daughters- 
in-law,  charged  with  crimes  the  most  disgraceful  that  can 
be  brought  against  a  woman  and  a  mother.  The  veil  of 
privacy  was  rudely  drawn  aside  by  the  hand  of  public 
scandal  and  legal  justice  from  the  unholy  scenes  of  royal 
licentiousness.  Tlie  mark  of  infamy  was  impressed  on  the 
daughters  of  Philip,  and,  on  his  death,  the  reign  of  his  three 
sons  became  the  history  of  but  fourteen  months.  They  died 
without  male  offspring,  and  the  Salic  law  transferred  the 
sceptre  of  St.  Louis  to  the  posterity  of  Charles  of  Valois, 
the  captain  general  of  Bonilace  VIII. 

Benedict  aL,  a  saintly  pontiff  whom  the  Church  now 
venerates  on  her  altars,  succeeded  Boniface,  but  within  nine 
months  after  his  elevation,  the  College  of  Cardinals  was 
called  on  to  choose  a  new  Pope.  Nearly  a  year  passed 
without  an  election.  French  interest  was  all  powerful  in 
the  conclave,  and  French  gold  sought  to  buy  the  tiara  of 
St.  Peter.  Philip  prevailed.  The  choice  fell  upon  one  of 
his  own  subjects,  Bertrand  de  Gott,  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, who  took  the  name  of  Clement  V.  This  was  in 
1305.  John  Villani,  the  Florentine  chronicler,  attributes 
the  elevation  of  Pope  Clement  to  a  simoniacal  bargain  with 
King  Philip.  The  Archbishop  promised  his  sovereign  to 
grant  him  the  ecclesiastical  titnes  of  France  for  five  years^ 
to  anathematize  the  memory  of  Pope  Boniface,'to  restore 
the  two  Colonnas  to  the  cardinalatial  dignity  which  they 
had  justly  forfeited  by  their  treason  in  the  reign  of  Boni- 
face, and  to  invest  with  the  Koman  purple  the  nominees  of 
the  schismatical  king.  These  charges  are  based  on  the  sole 
authority  of  Villani,  who,  as  an  Ita1  lian,  especially  a  Floren- 
tine Italian,  was  the  bitter  enemy  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
unscrupulous  calumniator  of  the  Avignon  Popes.  There 
are  four  contemporaneous  lives  of  Clement  V^  in  none  of 
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which  a  word  is  said  of  the  infamons  contract  described  by 
the  chronicler  of  Florence.  National  animosity  between 
Italy  and  France,  and  between  the  different  sections  of  the 
ill-fated  peninsula  itself,  was  at  its  spring-tide  daring  the 
period  between  the  Avignon  Residence  and  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  amid  all  the  charges  of  tyranny  and  corroption 
broiight  by  Italian  writers  against  the  papal  conrt  during  the 
fourteenth  century,  John  Villani  of  Florence  is  the  only  one 
who  assigns  the  election  of  Clement  V.  to  any  other  cause 
than  the  free  choice  of  the  Sacred  College.  Tne  accusation 
has  been  repeated  down  to  our  own  day,  but  only  by  those 
who  have  trusted  the  Jides  Groeca  of  the  Italian  chronicler. 

The  election  took  place  in  Perugia,  in  1305,  and,  if  the 
testimony  of  the  carainals  who  composed  the  conclave  is 
to  be  regarded,  the  forms  of  the  Sacred  Canons  were  strict- 
ly observed,  and,  whether  influenced  by  the  agents  of  the 


necessary  to  the  validity  of  an  election.  The  official  act, 
subscribed  by  seventeen  cardinals,  is  dated  the  5th  of  June, 
1305,  and  was  immediately  sent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux. This  prelate,  Bertrand  de  Gott,  was  a  member  of 
the  old  Gascon  nobility.  By  birth,  education,  and  feeling, 
he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  the  very  first  act  of  his  Dontificate 
shows  that  he  was  disposed  to  go  to  the  very  fartnest  limit 
that  conscience  would  allow  to  please  his  sovereign.  He 
owed  his  bishopric  ofCominges  and  afterward  the  archi- 
episcopal  See  of  Bordeaux,  to  Pope  Boniface  VIIL  His 
life  was  exemplai'y,  in  an  age  when  the  average  of  clerical 
learning  and  piety  was  beneath  the  standard  of  the  early 
centuries,  and  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  new  Pope,  in  spite  of  the  urgent 
request  of  the  cardinals  to  hasten  his  departure  for  Italy, 
delayed  from  day  to  day,  and  finally  commanded  the  Sacred 
College  to  meet  him  in  Lyons,  for  his  coronation.  "  Be- 
hold," exclaimed  with  bitterness  the  Cardinal  Dean,  when 
the  order  arrived — "  behold  what  we  have  come  to.  The 
Pap«cy  has  crossed  the  mountains.  We  shall  soon  see  the 
Rhone,  but,  take  my  word  for  it — I  know  these  Gascons 
well — it  will  be  long  before  the  Tiber  will  again  see  the 
Popes."  The  old  cardinal  was  right.  With  Clement  V. 
began  the  seventy  years'  exile  ot  the  Church.  By  the 
waters  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  sunny  plains  of  Langnedoc  and 
Provence,  the  Bride  of  Christ  sat  forlorn,  and  wept  when 
she  iwiembered  Borne.  "  If  I  forget  thee,  city  of  St.  Peter," 
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was  her  lament,  "  may  my  right  hand  be  forgotten.  Let 
my  tongue  cleave  to  my  jaws,  if  I  do  not  remember  thee — 
if  I  maKe  thee  not  the  beginning  of  my  joy." 

Soon  after  his  coronation,  Clement  held  a  consistory  at 
Lyons,  in  which  he  created  nine  cardinals,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  Thomas  de  Jorz,  the  provincial  of  the 
English  Dommicans,  were  Frenchmen.  From  this  time  to 
the  Schism  the  College  of  Cardinals  was  little  more  than  a 
close  French  corporation.  The  revocation  of  the  bull  Cler- 
ids  laioos  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  the  declaration  that  the 
bull  Unam  Scmctam  in  no  way  affected  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  French  monarchs,  proved  that  Clement, 
whether  from  fear  or  a  sense  of  duty,  had  no  wish  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  two  predeces- 
sors. Philip  availed  himself  of  this  favorable  disposition  of 
the  Pope  to  urge  him  to  condemn  by  solemn  sentence  the 
memory  of  the  intrepid  Boniface.  But  Clement  had  gone 
as  far  as  a  Christian  and  a  Pontiff  could  go,  and  refused. 
The  king  pressed  his  suit,  but  invariably  met  with  repulses 
and  evasions.  To  rid  himself  of  these  importunities,  Clem- 
ent proposed  that  the  political  life  of  Boniface  should  be 
referred  to  the  judgment  of  a  general  council.  Philip  was 
fain  to  acquiesce.  The  council  assembled  at  Vienne  in 
1309,  and  triumphantly  vindicated  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

On  the  Rhone,  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  a  district 
rich  in  Greek  and  Koman  antiquities,  where  nature  scatters 
her  blessings  with  open  hand,  there  is  a  quaint  city  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  narrow  streets  and  high  palaces,  a  city 
immortalized  by  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca,  and  the  captivity 
of  Colo  di  Rienzi.  The  neighboring  county  of  Venaissin 
had  been  given  to  the  Holy  See  by  Philip  HI.  in  1273,  and 
Avignon  was,  in  1308,  when  Clement  V.  there  closed  his 
three  years'  pilgrimages  through  the  south  of  France,  the 
property  of  the  Counts  of  Provence.  In  1348,  Joanna,  a 
princess  of  the  Proven§al  family  and  queen  of  Naples,  sold 
the  city  and  seigniory  of  the  county  to  Clement  VI.  The 
murder  of  her  husband.  King  Andrew,  had  drawn  down 
upon  her  the  indignation  of  her  brother-in-law,  Louis  of 
Hungary.  He  charged  her  with  being  accessory  to  the 
crime,  and  backed  his  accusation  by  the  invasion  ot  Naples. 
Distrustful  of  the  fidelity  of  her  subjects,  or  urged  by  the 
fears  of  a  guilty  conscience,  Joanna  fled  to  Provence.  The 
tide  of  fortune  turned.   The  plague  decimated  the  Hun- 
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garian  army,  and  the  queen  resolved  by  one  bold  stroke  to 
recover  for  her  second  husband,  Louis  of  Tarentum,  the 
dominions  of  the  murdered  Andrew.  But  her  coffers  were 
empty,  and  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  she  parted  with 
Avignon  for  the  sum  of  seventy-two  thousand  livres.  The 
emperor,  Charles  IV.,  confirmed  the  sale,  for  Avignon  was 
an  imperial  fief,  and  relinquished  his  feudal  rights.  From 
that  time  Avignon  continued,  with  but  few  interruptions, 
in  possession  of  the  Holy  See  until  the  French  Revolution, 
when  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  of 
France.  Cardinal  Consalvi,  the  minister  of  Pius  V II.,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  urged  its  restitution  to  the 
Church,  but  Mettemich,  Castlereagh,  and  their  compeers 
thought  proper  that  justice  should  yield  to  expediency,  and 
politely  requested  the  Pope  not  to  allow  the  loss  of  a  dis- 
tant province  to  interrupt  the  Te  Dmms  he  was  singing 
for  the  recovery  of  his  Italian  possessions. 

Seven  popes  reigned  at  Avignon,  from  Clement  V.  in  1308, 
to  Gregory  XL,  in  1378.  They  were  all  natives  of  France, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  charges  of  nepotism  brought 
against  some  of  them,  men  of  spotless  lives.  The  Italian 
writers,  particularly  the  Brothers  Villani,  do  not  spare  the 
persons  of  the  Popes  in  their  sweeping  denunciations  of 
the  Court  of  Avignon  ;  but  while  history  bears  witness  to 
the  avarice  and  immorality  of  too  many  of  tlie  prelates  of 
tliat  court,  she  presents  us  with  no  evidence  but  the  bare 
assertion  of  the  Florentine  chroniclers,  of  the  unworthiness 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontifts.  These  Avignon  Popes  were  all 
men  of  more  tnan  ordinary  ability.  John  XiOL,  second 
on  the  list,  justly  deserves  to  be  ranked  with  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter.  The  aggressions  of 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  rise  of  Rienzi  the  last  of  Uie  Tribunes, 
the  disputes  among  the  Franciscans  on  the  nature  of  the 
vow  of  poverty,  and  on  the  Beatific  Vision ;  the  firmness 
and  prudence  that  marked  the  Pope's  conduct  in  these 
delicate  conjunctures,  make  his  reign  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable in  church  history. 

That  the  Court  of  Avignon  was  thoroughly  corrupt  it 
would  be  diflScult  to  prove.  Yet  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  writers  of  that  day,  the  memorials  pre- 
sented by  some  of  the  bishops  of  France  at  the  Council  of 
Vienne,  calling  for  reform,  and  the  bulls  of  the  Popes 
themselves,  disclose  a  state  of  things  that  might  well  draw 
tears  from  the  saints  of  the  time,  Catharine  of  Sieima, 
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Bridget  of  Sweden,  Vincent  Ferrer,  and  Peter  of  Aragon. 
The  TiiBt  of  monejr  and  of  pleasure  had  invaded  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  cloister,  the  law  of  residence  was  neglected 
by  beneficiaries,  the  inferior  clergy  complained  of  the  ex- 
actions of  their  prelates,  and  these  in  turn  inurmnred  at 
the  taxes  imposed  on  their  dioceses  for  the  support  of  the 
Papal  Court.  The  Popes  were  compelled  to  resort  to  ex- 
traordinary measures  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  their 
revenue  occasioned  by  the  irregularity  of  their  Italian  in- 
come. Italy  was  cursed  of  God.  Every  man's  hand  was 
against  his  neighbor,  and  the  olive-yards  and  vine-yards  of 
the  hapless  land  were  drenched  with  blood.  The  Gnelphs 
and  Gnibellines  raged  with  the  fury  of  wild  beasts.  Thus 
torn  with  civil  war  and  deprived  of  its  Chief  Pastor,  with 
not  a  few  of  its  dioceses  under  interdict,  baronial  Italy  laid 
the  iron  hand  of  rapine  and  war  on  the  property  of  the 
Church.  No  alternative  was  left  to  the  Papal  Court  but 
to  starve  or  draw  from  France  what  Italy  could  no  longer 
give.  The  satiric  muse  of  Petrarca  has  shed  a  midnight 
blackness  over  a  scene  already  far  too  dark.  Petrarca  was 
a  poet,  and  used  to  the  full  the  poet's  license  of  drawing 
largely  on  his  imagination.  He  was  as  careless  of  trutli  as 
he  was  of  morality,  and  though  an  ecclesiastic  himself,  sat- 
irized in  his  brethren  the  sins  which  stained  his  own  soul. 
An  Italian  by  birth,  he  was  intensely  Italian  in  feeling. 
The  Alps  were  to  him  the  boundary  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  French  and  Germans  were  foreign  barbarians.  He 
spent  much  of  his  life  in  Avignon,  and  left  it  with  one  half 
of  his  heart  full  of  hatred  of  every  thing  French,  and  the 
other  half  full  of  unholy  love  for  Laura.  Yet  Petrarca  was 
a  genuine  papist,  and  while  shooting  his  poetic  shafts  well 
dipped  in  gall  among  the  courtly  train  that  surrounded  the 
Papal  throne,  that  throne  and  its  occupant  he  held  inviola- 
bly sacred.  The  letters  that  he  wrote  to  John  XXII.,  and 
Urban  V.,  urging  their  return  to  Rome,  disclose  through 
the  veil  of  graceful  allegory  a  soul  that  loved  the  seven- 
hilled  city  more  ardently  for  being  the  See  of  Peter,  than 
because  it  was  the  theatre  of  his  friend  Rienzi's  brief  career, 
and  of  his  own  triumph  when  in  its  Capitol,  with  the  royal 
robe  of  Robert  of  Naples  on  his  shoulder,  he  was  crowned, 
by  the  Senator,  king  of  Italian  song. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  poetic  liberties  and  na- 
tional prejudices  of  Petrarca,  the  sad  truth  still  stares  us  in 
the  face  tnat  Avignon,  instead  of  being  redolent  with  the 
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perfume  of  paradise,  was  loathsome  with  the  stench  of  helL 
This  is  the  startling  expression  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna. 
This  holy  Italian  virgin  did  for  the  Church,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  what  Joan  D'Arc  accomplished  for  France 
in  the  succeeding  age.  The  Maid  of  Orleans  restored  the 
crownless  Charles  Vll.  to  the  throne  of  St.  Louis  ;  the  Maid 
of  Sienna  brought  back  the  exiled  Church  to  the  tomb  of 
her  first  Apostle  and  Pontiff.  The  Florentines  had  rebelled 
against  Gregory  XI.,  the  last  of  the  Avignon  line.  As  tem- 
poral prince  he  revenged  the  insult  by  the  swords  of  his 
troops,  under  Robert  of  Geneva ;  as  sovereign  Pontiff  he 
punished  the  spiritual  rebellion  of  the  Florentines  by  an 
ecclesiastical  interdict.  Threatened  by  the  victorious  Papal 
army  without,  and  torn  by  factions  within,  the  city  sought 
to  appease  the  justly  irritated  Gregory.  She  turned  to  the 
Saint  of  Sienna,  the  fame  of  whose  holiness  and  success  in 
diplomacy  was  spread  from  one  end  of  the  Peninsula  to  the 
other.  Catharine  had  chosen  the  better  part,  with  Mary, 
but  the  voice  of  God  called  her  to  do  the  work  of  Martha. 
She  was  busy  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life  with  much 
serving,  yet  she  was  ever  sitting,  with  Mary,  at  the  feet  of 
him  who  had  espoused  her  in  mystic  nuptials.  She  left 
God  for  God;  she  left  him  in  the  cloister  to  find  him  in 
the  world ;  she  left  him  in  the  court  of  the  Sanctuary  to 
find  him  in  the  courts  of  Popes  and  princes.  A  woman 
and  a  saint  went  to  Avignon  as  the  ambassadress  of  the 
iron-clad,  fox-hearted  barons  and  burghers  of  Florence. 
She  stood  before  Pope  Gregory  XI.  as  Moses  before  tiie 
Lord,  the  saint  pleading  for  a  sinful  city,  the  spouse  of 
Christ  interceding  with  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  But  if  she 
bowed  before  the  infallibility  of  the  Pontiff,  she  recoiled 
from  the  immorality  of  his  court.  She  complained  to 
Gregory  of  the  noisome  stench  that  steamed  up  from  Avig- 
non. "For  the  honor  of  the  All-powerful  God,  I  dare  say 
it,  Holy  Father,"  exclaimed  the  intrepid  Saint, "  that  while 
yet  in  my  native  city  the  infection  of  the  Avignon  court 
was  wafted  to  my  nostrils."  The  Pope  bowed  in  silence 
before  the  oracle  of  heaven,  and  Catharine  withdrew  to 
weep  and  pray.  The  Florentines  were  forgiven,  but  the 
bow  of  God's  anger  still  remained  bent  against  the  degen- 
erate cardinals.  The  arrow  soon  sped  on  its  mission  of 
vengeance,  and  the  schism  of  the  West  visited  the  sins  of 
thepastors  on  the  flock. 
Tne  evils  of  the  Avignon  residence  were  manifold.  The 
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See  of  Peter  is  the  world,  but  Rome  is  the  spiritual  centre 
of  the  world.  To  Rome  were  the  promises  left  on  the  death 
of  Peter,  and  under  the  Vatican  Hill  lies  Peter  the  Rock 
on  which  the  Church  is  built.  To  Rome  tuni  the  hearts 
of  Catholics  as  naturally  as  the  magnet  to  the  pole,  and 
when  the  Popes  left  it  for  seventy  years,  they  left,  it  is 
true,  the  theatre  of  a  daily  wearisome  strugge,  but  the 
theatre  also  of  their  most  splendid  victories.  Yet,  the  Ro- 
man people  deserved  the  punishment.  From  the  days  of 
Constantino  they  had  been  noted  for  their  capricious  tur- 
bulence. For  them  and  their  Italian  countrymen,  loyalty 
was  an  unmeaning  word.  The  Pope  who  was  hailed  with 
shouts  of  joy  to-day,  might  be  pelted  with  stones  to-morrow. 
The  lives  of  many  of  the  Pontiffs  of  the  middle  ages  were 
a  series  of  processions  from  the  pageantry  of  the  Lateran  and 
Vatican  Basilicas  to  the  grim  fastness  of  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  from  security  and  power  in  Rome,  to  danger  and 
exile  in  Naples  or  the  Marches.  St.  Bernard,  writing  to 
his  former  disciple  Pope  Eugenius  III.,  draws  to  the  life 
Roman  character  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  then  what 
it  is  now,  and  the  words  that  express  it  are,  fickleness  and 
perfidy.  The  yoke  of  the  Goth  and  the  Vandal,  the  Hun  and 
the  Lombard,  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  the  Norman  kings  of  Naples,  galled  by  turns  the  neck 
of  Rome,  until  the  loyalty  of  freemen  died  in  the  hearts  of 
her  people,  and  the  frank,  true  speech  of  freemen  was  never 
heard  from  their  lips.  They  were  eaually  ready  to  shout 
for  Guelph  or  Ghibelline,  and  like  their  ancestors  of  im- 
perial times,  their  cry  was  panem  et  ci/rcenses.  Fun  and 
food  were  their  n^  plvs  ultra  of  happiness.  The  absence 
of  the  Popes  taught  the  fickle  and  haughty  populace  the 
lesson,  that  the  Papacy  made  Rome  a  city ;  deprived  of  it 
she  was  gradually  dwindling  down  to  a  second  rate  Italian 


had  scarcely  set  foot  within  the  walls  when  the  Romans 
sent  word  to  the  Florentines,  that  they  were  ready  to  join 
in  a  league  against  a  Pope  whose  return  they  had  besought 
with  tears,  and  whose  arrival  they  had  hailed  with  frantic 

joy- 
Italy  was  cursed  with  a  medley  of  heterogeneous  elements. 
Its  history  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  was  a 
repetition  of  the  history  of  the  early  Republican  days  of 
Rome.  Samonites  and  Sabines,  Latins  and  Etruscans  warred 
with  one  another,  but  i;^ith  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
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combined  against  the  growing  power  of  Borne.  Intejreet 
preserved  a  league  which  sectional  prejudices  would  never 
iiave  sanctionea.  There  never  was  an  Italian  nation.  As 
long  as  republican  and  imperial  Rome  attracted  to  itself, 
like  avast  central  sun,  the  many  independent  municipalities 
of  Italy,  the  Peninsula  might  be  called  an  historical  as  it 
was  a  geographical  unity.  Home  and  its  attendant  Ita- 
lian satellites  made  one  political  system.  But  when  the 
war-clouds  of  Barbarian  mvasion  swept  over  and  forever 
eclipsed  that  Koman  sun  which  had  by  turns  scorched  and 
fertilized  the  planets  of  its  system,  the  centrifugal  force 
was  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  Italy.  Old  antipathies 
revived,  and  from  tue  days  of  Komulus  Augustulus,  the 
last  of  the  Cseears,  to  the  time  of  which  we  write,  Naples 
and  Lombardy,  Borne  and  Florence  fought  and  made 

Eeace,  fought  and  made  peace  again,  keeping  all  Italy  one 
uge  battle-field.  When  Clement  V.  was  elected  tope, 
the  Orsini  and  Colonnas  were  cutting  each  other's  throats 
in  the  streets  of  Bome ;  the  Bear  was  laboring  to  under- 
mine the  Column,  and  the  Column  threatened  to  crush  the 
Bear  in  its  fall.  When  the  Cardinals  invited  the  Pontiff 
elect  to  Italy  he  hesitated  to  entrust  his  life  and  the  honor 
of  the  Holy  See  to  the  keeping  of  the  robber  barons  of  the 
Boman  States. 

The  condition  of  Italy  extenuates  the  blame  of  the  Avig^ 
non  residence,  but  the  nationalizing  of  the  Sacred  College 
by  the  incorporation  of  almost  exclusively  French  subjects 
was  a  measure  which  we  cannot  but  regret  as  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  Great  Schism.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  first 
promotion  made  by  Clement  Y.,  of  ten  new  cardinals  nine 
were  natives  of  France,  and  the  tenth  an  Englishman. 
Gregory  XL,  the  last  of  the  Avignon  line,  made,  in  a  con- 
sistory in  1371,  twelve,  of  whom  ten  were  French,  one  an 
Italian,  and  the  other  a  Spaniard ;  in  another  consistory, 
held  in  1375,  of  nine  creations,  one  was  an  Italian,  the 
other  a  Spaniard,  the  remaining  seven  French.   The  vast 

f)reponderance  of  French  interests  in  the  Sacred  College 
ed  to  the  most  serious  results.  The  cardinals,  as  a  body, 
preferred  the  majestic  Bhone  to  the  slu^ish  Tiber,  the  se- 
curity of  Avignon  to  the  turbulence  of  j^me.  France  was 
their  first  love,  the  Church  their  second.  Each  successive 
pontiff  of  the  Avignon  line  seems,  judging  from  the  ire- 
quent  wishes  they  expressed  of  returning  to  Italy,  to  have 
beheld  the  vision  and  heard  the  voice  that  rebuked  St. 
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Peter  when  he  was  fleeing  from  Rome  and  martyrdom. 
Christ  appeared  to  him  carrying  the  cross  and  journeying 
to  the  gate  through  which  Peter  had  jnst  passed.  "Jl>a77i- 
iw^j  qtco  vadis  t  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou  ?"  exclaimed 
the  astonished  Apostle.  "  To  Rome,"  replied  his  Master, 
"  to  suffer  in  thy  stead."  The  Avignon  Popes  felt  that 
they  were  imitating  the  cowardice  of  Peter ;  that  while 
Jesus  was  being  crucified  on  the  Vatican,  they  had  fled 
with  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  instead  of  standing  beneath 
his  cross  with  the  beloved  John.  The  French  cardinals 
made  it  their  business  to  cross  the  wishes  of  the  Popes  and 
to  thwart  all  attempts  at  return.  Urban  V.,  the  predeces- 
sor of  Gregory  XI.,  carried  out  in  1367  his  lonff  cherished 
project  of  restoring  the  exiled  See  to  its  old  home;  but 
scarcely  had  a  few  months  passed  when,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  his  best  friends  and  the  warnings  of  St.  Bridget  of 
Sweden,  he  again  turned  his  back  on  the  Eternal  City.  He 
reached  Avignon  only  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  the  holy 
widow  of  Sweden.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  saint,  re- 
gretting to  his  last  breath  his  abandonment  of  Rome,  and 
though  a  Frenchman  and  dying  in  France,  he  still  died  a 
foreigner  and  an  exile,  for  his  home  and  his  heart  were  at 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter. 

A  crisis  arrived  in  1376.  In  the  August  of  that  year  the 
Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Avignon,  threatening  to  set  up 
an  Antipope,  in  the  person  of  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
if  Gregory  XI.  any  longer  delayed  to  fulfil  the  promises  of 
a  return  so  often  held  out  by  hinjself  and  his  predecessors. 
The  Pope  no  longer  hesitated.  The  danger  of  a  schism  and 
the  advice  of  the  holiest  and  most  learned  in  the  Church, 
especially  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  determined  him  to  as- 
sent to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Charles  V.  of 
France,  the  cardinals,  the  father,  brother,  and  nephews  of 
the  Pope  tried  in  vain  to  shake  his  resolution.  The  18th 
of  September,  1876,  was  a  day  forever  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Church.  It  closed  the  severity  years'  exile 
of  the  Popes,  and  never  again  were  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
trodden  by  the  feet  of  St.  Peter's  successors  until  the  days 
of  Pius  VJ.,  an  exile,  a  prisoner,  and  a  martyr  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Holy  See.  The  Avignon  residence  entailed  a 
curse  upon  the  world.  It  inaugurated  a  schism  which  de- 
stroyed naught  of  the  power  but  much  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Papacy.  It  was  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  Galilean  liberties,  Jansenism  and  the  Revolution 
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of  1789  were  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  tyranny  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  and  tlie  immorality  and  nationalism  of  the 
Avignon  cardinals.  Gregory  XL  entered  Home  on  the  17th 
of  tfanuary,  1377.  He  too,  like  Urban  V.,  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  Avignon,  but  death  freed  him,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1378,  from  his  present  perplexities,  his  hopes  and  fears  for 
the  future.  Gregory  was  a  good  man,  but  he  would  have 
been  a  better  Pope  had  he  been  less  of  a  Frenchman. 

The  College  of  Cardinals  consisted,  at  the  time  of  Greg- 
ory's death,  of  twenty-three  members.  Six  were  at  Avig- 
non, one  at  Florence,  negotiating  a  peace  between  that  city 
and  the  Holy  See ;  the  remaining  sixteen  were  in  Rome. 
They  were  divided  into  three  factions,  the  French  cardinals 

E roper,  the  Limousins,  and  the  Italians.  Party  spirit  ran 
ign,  and  there  was  but  little  hope  of  a  speedy  election. 
Each  of  the  three  factions  wished  to  elect  a  rope  of  its  own 
nation.  The  Limousins  and  the  French  were  unanimous 
in  their  determination  of  removing  the  Papal  residence  be- 
yond the  Alps,  while  the  Italians  were  as  firmly  resolved 
that  the  new  Pontiff  should  live  and  reign  where  his  pre- 
decessors had  lived  and  reigned  for  thirteen  hundred  years. 
While  the  cardinals  were  still  at  St.  Mary  Major's,  cele- 
brating the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  dead  Gregory,  a  depu- 
tation arrived  from  the  city  demanding  the  election  of  an 
Italian.  They  replied  that  the  election,  to  be  valid,  must 
be  left  entirely  free.  Rome  was  in  a  ferment  when  the 
Sucred  College  assembled  in  the  Vatican.  Cries  and  threats 
resounded  in  the  streets  and  squares,  and  the  guards  in- 
formed the  conclave  that  they  would  be  unable  to  defend 
the  palace  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the  mob.  The  night 
wore  away  in  fear  and  suspense.  When  day  dawned  the 
more  timorous  proposed  to  make  a  mock  election,  and  then, 
escaping  from  the  city,  to  hold  another  conclave.  The  pro- 
posal was  rejected,  and  a  majority  of  votes  was  finally  con- 
centrated on  Bartholomew  de  rri^agno,  a  Neapolitan, 
Archbishop  of  Bari,  who  took  the  title  of  Urban  VI.  He 
was  about  sixty  years  of  ace,  tall,  stately,  and  of  a  robust 
constitution.  In  an  age  when  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion polluted  the  Sanctuary  and  the  Altar,  he  was  pure  in 
heart  and  hand.  He  trampled  underfoot,  with  all  the  dis- 
dain of  an  honest  man  and  a  Christian  bishop,  the  gold  of 
simony ;  and  by  prayer  and  fasting  steeled  his  soul  against 
the  blandishments  of  pleasure.  Prignagno  was  not  a  mere 
contemplative.    His  familiarity  wiui  canon  law  was  not 
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confined  to  a  knowledge  of  books ;  he  had  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully applied  its  principles  in  tlie  many  important 
trusts  with  which  he  had  been  honored  by  the  Avignon 
Popes.  As  Archbishop  of  Cirenza,  afterward  of  Ban,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Holy  See,  he  had  recommended  himself 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Pontiff  and  the  admiration  of  Italy. 
His  virtues  and  talents  pointed  him  out  as  eminently  fitted 
for  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferment.  There  was  no 
man,  it  has  been  said,  more  worthy  of  being  Pope  had  he 
never  been  elected ;  while  after  election  few  have  proved 
more  unfortunate  in  their  administration  than  he.  The 
^reat  flaw  in  Urban's  character  was  his  injudicious  sever- 
ity. Never  sparing  himself  he  never  spared  others ;  to  the 
high  standard  of  disinterestedness  and  purity  which  he  had 
set  up  for  his  own  life,  he  rigorously  insisted  on  others  con- 
forming. His  character,  while  it  had  some  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  lacked  entirely  the  simplicity  of  the  dove ; 
and  into  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  Church  he  poured 
more  wine  than  oil.  To  the  boldness  of  the  reformer  he 
added  the  intemperate  zeal  which  frequently  marks  the  re- 
former's measures.  He  had  the  hi^h  sense  of  duty  and  un- 
compromising firmness  of  a  conscientious  ruler,  but  sadly 
needed  the  gentleness  and  love  of  a  father.  He  was  ready 
to  draw  the  sword  with  Peter  against  evil  doers,  but  not  to 
offer  to  erring  cardinals  and  prelates  the  kiss  of  peace  and 
M  ords  of  friendship  which  Christ  bestowed  upon  his  traitor 
Apostle.    He  knew  not  how  to  temporize. 

St.  Catharine  of  Sienna  understood  the  character  of 
the  new  Pope  and  warned  him,  by  letter,  against  the  dan- 
ger of  a  hasty  and  overzealous  policy.  "The  Church," she 
says,  "  must  be  reformed,  the  Bride  of  Christ  must  remain 
a  leper  no  longer.  To  the  work  then,  Holy  Father,  to  the 
work,  with  courage,  but  also  with  humility,  secrecy,  and 
moderation.  Keep  your  heart  in  peace  and  let  it  overflow 
with  good  will  towards  all  men.  Turn  not  a  deaf  ear  to 
faithful  counsellors,  and  rebuke  not  the  tongue  that  tells 
you  of  the  faults  of  those  who  surround  your  person.  Re- 
press, I  beg  of  you,  for  the  love  of  Christ  crucified,  the 
impetuous  sallies  of  an  ardent  temperament:  let  grace 
correct  the  defects  of  nature.''  Thus  spoke  tne  Spirit  of 
Ood  by  the  pen  of  St.  Catharine,  and  well  would  it  have 
been  for  Pope  Urban  had  he  followed  her  advice.  We  can 
not  take  leave  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  Sienna  without  ador- 
ing the  mysterious  Providence  which,  when  the  columns 
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of  the  Church  were  crumbling  into  min,  called  a  tender 
maiden  to  bear  the  burden  whose  weight  had  crushed  the 
princes  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  dust.  She  was  a  Sampson 
m  spiritual  strength,  another  Debora,  in  whose  regard  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  himself  seemed  to  act  the  part  of  Barac. 
She  had  the  fortitude  of  a  martyr,  the  patience  of  a  con- 
fessor, the  wisdom  of  a  doctor.  Permeating  and  human- 
izing, as  it  were,  these  sublime  prerogatives  of  grace,  all  the 
gentleness  and  purity,  all  the  tenderness  and  love  of  a  true 
woman  dwelt  in  her  heart. 

The  irritability  of  the  Pope  soon  showed  itself  The  life 
of  the  Roman  court  was  a  copy  of  that  of  Avignon.  Evils 
existed  that  imperiously  demanded  reform,  but,  against  re- 
form, many  of  the  cardinals  had  resolutely  set  their  faces. 
The  impetuosity  of  Urban  at  once  boiled  over.  The  French 
cardinals  req^aested  him  immediately  after  his  election  to 
return  to  Avignon.  He  replied  with  a  decided  negative. 
A  day  or  two  after  his  coronation  he  held  a  Papal  chapel- 
in  which,  at  the  close  of  vespers,  he  astonished  the  bishops 
assisting  at  the  throne  by  calling  them  perjurers  who  had 
foresworn  themselves  by  abandoning  their  dioceses  to  live 
at  court.  Martin  di  Silva,  bishop  of  Pampelnna,  repelled 
the  charge  with  warmth.  He  was  in  Rome,  he  said,  on  the 
business  of  the  Church,  and  his  Holiness  had  but  to  free 
him  from  that  business  to  see  him  return  with  a  light  step 
and  a  lighter  heart  to  his  own  diocese. 

He  inveighed,  in  consistory,-a^inst  the  cardinals  in  lan- 
guage which  embittered  their  teelings  without  reforming 
their  lives.  John  de  la  Grange,  Cardinal  of  Amiens,  he 
charged  with  avarice  and  perfidy,  and  fomenting  the  war 
whicli  had,  with  slight  interruptions,  been  raging  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  between  France  and  England.  The 
disturbances  of  Castile,  Aragon  and  Navarre  were  all  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  luckless  cardinal,  and  Urban  wound  up 
his  harangue  by  saying  that  there  was  no  evil  in  the  world 
which  his  Eminence  of  Amiens  had  not  caused.  Stung  to 
the  quick,  De  la  Grange  arose  and,  with  the  bold  words, 
"  As  Archbishop  of  Bari,  thou  liest,"  rushed  from  the  Pon- 
tifical presence.  The  insult  was  ominous  of  the  gathering 
storm.  It  betrayed  the  intrigue  that  was  on  foot  to  deny 
to  Bartholemew  de  Prignagno  the  title  of  Urban  VL,  to 
acknowledge  him  only  as  Archbishop  of  Bari. 

The  French  cardinals  and  the  Aragonese  Peter  de  Luna 
retired  to  Anagni.   It  was  a  fit  place  for  a  new  act  of  per- 
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fidy,  for  there,  nearly  a  century  before,  Boniface  VIIL  had 
been  insulted  and  imprisoned  by  the  emissaries  of  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France.  The  mask  was  not  cast  off  at  once. 
Urban  was  still  acknowledged  as  lawful  Pope;  petitions 
for  favors  were  addressed  to  him  by  the  cardinals,  and  his 
name  was  daily  inserted  in  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  In 
July,  1378,  Urban  himself  set  out  for  Anagni,  accompanied 
by  the  four  Italian  cardinals  who  had  remained  with  him 
in  Home.  He  went  no  farther  than  Tivoli,  for  there  the  ru- 
mor reached  him  of  the  plot  that  was  hatching.  The  car- 
dinals of  France  wrote  to  their  Italian  brethren,  protesting 
against  the  validity  of  Urban's  election  and  inviting  them 
to  a  conference  to  deliberate  on  the  remedies  to  be  applied 
to  the  evils  of  the  Church.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
them  and  the  poor  Church,  toward  which  they  were  so 
profuse  in  their  professions  of  love,  if  they  had  followed 
the  advice  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna.  "The  columns  of  the 
Church,"  wrote  the  saint  to  some  of  their  number,  "  ought 
to  be  based  on  humility  and  the  love  of  God."  But  these 
were  scarce  commodities  in  the  cabal  at  Anagni.  The 
Italian  cardinals  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope.  The  se- 
ceders  complained  to  Charles  V.  of  France  of  the  intimida- 
tion under  which  they  had  elected  the  Archbishop  of  Bari, 
and  to  win  the  king  they  held  out  the  contested  rapacy  as 
a  bribe,  for  Charles  was  a  widower.  The  monarch  sug- 
gested a  General  Council  as  the  only  arbiter  of  the  dispute. 
Urban  declared  his  willingness  to  abide  by  its  decision,  but 
the  cardinals  rejected  the  proposal.  St  Catharine  stood  in 
the  breach  that  was  daily  wiaening  between  the  Pope  and 
the  Sacred  College,  but  her  prajrers  and  warnings  were  ut- 
tered to  the  winds.  The  ambitious  intriguers  despised  the 
words  of  a  woman,  particularly  as  she  was  the  avowed  ad- 
herent of  Urban.  She  had  not  spared,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  faults  of  the  Pope,  but  she  was  too  good  a  theologian 
not  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  man  and  the  pon- 
tiff, between  the  harshness  and  ill  humor  of  Bartholomew 
Prignaffuo  and  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  Pope  Ur- 
ban VI. 

The  die  was  cast ;  the  cardinals  at  Anagni  inaugurated 
the  schism.  They  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  mey  de- 
clared Urban  YI.  an  intruder,  and  cited  him  and  the  Italian 
cardinals  to  appear  before  thera.  They  backed  their  appeal 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Christian  world  by  calling  to  their 
aid  a  troop  of  Gascons  and  Bretons,  whom  Cardinal  £ob^ 
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of  Geneva  had  led  into  Italy.  The  sword  is  the  first  and 
last  resort  of  a  bad  cause.  Urban  was  now  abandoned  by 
his  handful  of  Italian  cardinals.  Each  had  been  confiden- 
tially promised  the  tiara  by  the  French  plotters.  Fidelity 
and  conscience  kicked  the  beam  when  the  glitterin^if  prize 


Anagni  to  Fondi,  in  tno  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  there,  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1378,  fifteen  cardinals  went  through 
the  farce  of  a  new  election.  The  choice  had  been  made 
before  the  conclave,  and  so,  without  more  ado.  Cardinal 
Bobert  of  Geneva  was  elected  under  the  title  of  Clement 
VII.  He  had  the  infamous  distinction  of  opening  the  list 
of  intruders  into  the  Chair  of  Peter,  who  brought  disgrace 
upon  France  and  woe  upon  the  whole  Christian  world.  Tlie 
Antipope  was  allied  to  the  noblest  families  of  Europe.  Ac- 
tive, eloquent,  and  intrepid,  one  of  the  best  diplomatists  of 
the  time,  in  tlie  full  maturity  of  his  powers — ^he  was  but 
thirty-six  years  of  age — Robert  of  Geneva  was  just  the 
man  to  mate  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  any  cause  in  which  he 
embarked.  He  was  bom  to  be  a  leader,  to  be  a  saint  or  a 
demagogue.  He  chose  the  latter  part,  and,  on  the  20th  of 
September,  1378,  the  Schism  was  accomplished. 

Who  was  the  lawful  Pope,  was  the  great  question  of  the 
day.  The  Catholic  world  agreed  in  acknowledging  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter  to  be  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  head  of 
his  Church  on  earth.  The  question  of  right  was  clear 
enough,  the  question  of  fact,  as  to  which  of  the  two  claim- 
ants inherited  the  prerogatives  of  Peter,  was  so  involved 
in  the  mists  of  national  prejudice  and  personal  animosity 
that  even  saints  were  at  a  loss  to  decide.  The  Church  ven- 
erates with  equal  honor  upon  her  altars  St.  Vincent  Ferrer, 
the  Confessor  of  Benedict  XIH.,  one  of  the  Antipopes,  and 
St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  the  champion  of  Urban  VI.  Near 
five  hundred  years  have  gone  by  since  those  sad  days.  The 
unholy  passions  and  partjr  prejudices  of  the  time  exist  for 
us  only  in  the  pages  of  history.  The  accuser  and  the  ac- 
cused, the  popes  and  the  antipopes,  French  intriguers  and 
Italian  patriots,  saints  and  sinners,  all  have  gone,  centuries 
ago,  to  the  judgment  seat,  and  upon  the  conscientious  stu- 
dent of  history  the  light  of  truth  oeams  now  with  clear  and 
steady  ray.  Urban  VI.  was  the  true  Pope,  the  leffitimate 
successor  of  Gregory  XI.  and  of  St.  Peter.  We  have  al- 
ready briefiy  described  the  election  of  Urban.  Popular 
commotions  preceded  and  followed  that  event,  and  five 
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months  after,  the  French  cardinals,  piqued  by  the  blunt 
reproaches  of  the  new  Pontiff,  suddenly  discovered  that 
those  commotions  had  invalidated  the  election.  The  choice 
had  been  made,  they  asserted,  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
and  as  such  was  null  both  in  law  and  conscience.  Do  the 
facts  of  the  case  bear  them  out  in  this  assertion  ? 

On  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  the  cardinals  could  not 
agree,  in  the  canvass  that  preceded  the  conclave,  on  any 
member  of  their  own  body  to  succeed  the  deceased  Pope. 
All  eyes  were  turned  at  once  to  Bartholomew  de  Prignagno, 
Archbishop  of  Bari.  Marinus,  Archbishop  of  Brindisi,  re- 
lates, in  his  book  De  Schismate^  that  before  the  conclave  he 
asked  of  Kobert  of  Geneva,  his  intimate  friend,  the  name 
of  the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the  Papacy.  "  A  ma- 
jority of  the  cardinals  coincide  in  opinion  with  me,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  future  Antipope.  "  By  the  holy  Gospels  con- 
tainea  in  this  book,"  he  contmued,  taking  up  his  breviary, 
we  will  have  either  the  Archbishop  oi  Bari  or  another 
whose  name  I  am  not  now  at  liberty  to  declare."  The  Li- 
mousin faction,  seeing  little  probability  of  electing  one 
of  themselves  or  any  other  native  of  France,  had  also  re- 
solved before  the  conclave  to  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of 
Prignagno.  So  testiiy  Eobert  Straton,  Auditor  of  the  Sa- 
cred Palace,  and  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter,  Francesco 
TibadelschL 

The  conclave  met.  A  deputation  was  sent  from  the  Ban- 
nerets of  the  Roman  regions,  insisting  on  the  election  of  a 
Roman.  The  city  feared  that  the  elevation  of  a  French- 
man, or  even  of  a  prelate  from  any  other  part  of  Italy, 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  return  of  the  Papal  court  to 
Avignon.  For  seventy  years,  Rome  had  been  abandoned 
by  her  Chief  Pastor.  Desolation  reigned  in  her  sanctuaries, 
and  her  streets  were  purpled  with  the  blood  of  her  cliildren. 
She  could  bear  her  widowhood  no  longer.  The  Spouse 
must  abide  with  her  or  she  would  choose  another.  The 
cardinals  protested  against  this  interference  with  the  lib- 
erty of  the  election.  "Give  us  a  Roman,"  was  the  stem  re- 
ply, "  or  we  shall  rive  you  something  more  than  words." 
The  deputation  withdrew,  and  the  conclave  elected,  not  a 
Roman,  but  a  Neapolitan,  Bartholomew  de  Prignagno.  The 
vote  was  unanimous.  Robert  of  Geneva  and  Peter  de  Luna, 
future  Antipopes,  cast  their  suffrages  in  his  favor  before 
even  the  Italian  cardinals.  The  work  was  done  and  then 
fear  seized  the  hearts  of  the  workers.    They  prevailed  on 
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the  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter,  a  Eoman,  to  personate  the  Pon- 
tiff elect  until  the  popnlar  effervescence  shonld  subside. 
The  people  gmmbled,  bnt  the  resolution  which  Urban  pub- 
licly declar^  of  not  returning  to  Avignon  soon  satisfied 
them.  Calm  was  restored.  The  frightened  cardinals  re- 
turned to  the  city,  crowned  the  Pope,  and  for  nearly  five 
months  showed  every  mark  of  deference.  They  wrote  an 
account  of  the  conclave  and  of  the  election  of  Urban  VL 
to  their  brethren  who  had  remained  at  Avignon.  These 
approved  the  proceedings  and  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the 
new  Pontiff. 

There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  concerning  the  validity 
of  the  election.  The  cardinals  had  resolved  on  their  choice 
before  the  conclave;  threats  did  not  induce  them  to  assent 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Romans,  demanding  a  fellow-country- 
man ;  they  elected  their  own  nominee,  Bartholomew  de 
Prignagno,  Archbishop  of  Bari ;  they  crowned  him,  at- 
tended his  court,  acknoAvledged  him  in  all  oflicial  docu- 
ments, and  only  after  he  had  cut  to  the  giiick,  by  his  bitter 
reproaches,  the  unworthy  wearer  of  the  Koman  purple,  did 
they  bring  forward  the  flimsv  pretext  of  a  coerced  election 
to  screen  the  cravings  of  lawless  ambition,  and  the  revenge- 
ful spite  of  wounded  pride  and  national  prejudice.  A  calm 
review  of  the  case  will  bear  us  out,  we  think,  in  specifying 
as  the  causes  of  the  Schism :  1.  The  Avignon  residence;  2. 
The  French  cardinals,  who  loved  their  country  more  than 
they  did  the  Church ;  3.  The  imprudent  and  bitter  zeal  of 
Pope  Urban  VI. 

The  Catholic  world  was  in  a  ferment.  Men  the  most 
distinguished  in  science  and  sanctity  ranged  themselves 
under  opposite  banners.  Tlieir  faith  was  one ;  they  all 
held  to  the  Primacy  of  Peter,  but  upon  whom  had  the 
mantle  of  the  Apostle  fallen  ?  Urban  VI.  at  Rome,  and 
Clement  VII.  at  Avignon,  anathematized  each  other,  and 
they  who  alone  could  solve  the  question,  the  Cardinals,  had 
forfeited  all  claim  to  belief.  For  five  months  they  had  pub- 
lished to  the  world  that  Urban  VI.  was  the  legitimate  Pope, 
and  then  aflSxed  to  the  Sacred  College,  by  withdrawmff 
their  first  testimony,  the  disgrace  of  deliberate  falsehoon. 
Reproaches  and  recriminations  were  bandied  from  side  to 
side;  and  while  over  this  field  of  internecine  strife  angels 
wept  and  demons  laughed,  the  spirit  of  God  brooded,  as 
over  the  primal  chaos  of  the  universe,  imtil  from  the  ship- 
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wreck  of  her  fortunes  and  the  stormy  waves,  the  Spouse  of 
Christ  rose  anew  in  the  full  flush  of  her  eternal  beauty. 

Many  of  the  states  of  the  German  Empire,  England, 
Brittany,  Flanders,  Hungary,  Poland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  nearly  all  Italy,  adhered  to  Urban  VL  France,  Scot- 
land, Naples,  most  of  Spain,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Genoa,  Lor- 
raine, Savoy,  and  Geneva,  acknowledged  his  rival.  The 
parties  were  called  the  "  Two  Obediences."  Tlie  University 
of  Paris,  which  played  a  prominent  part  all  through  the 
history  of  the  Schism,  was  at  first  inclined  to  neutrality,  but 
finally,  in  imitation  of  the  French  sovereign,  Charles  V., 
adopted  the  cause  of  Clement  VIL  The  Antipope  estab- 
lished his  court  at  Avignon.  The  old  grievances  of  the 
former  Residence  revived  in  greater  number  and  force. 
The  Church  of  France  was  oppressed  with  taxes  for  the 
support  of  Clement's  court,  and  policy  and  interest  com- 
pelled him  to  secure  and  maintam  the  friendship  of  the 
monarchs  who  acknowledged  his  jurisdiction  by  conces- 
sions which  violated  the  immunities  of  the  Church,  and  im- 
paired the  puritv  of  her  discipline.  So  true  is  it  that  be- 
tween filial  obedience  to  the  oee  of  Rome  and  slavery  to 
the  state  there  lies  no  middle  course  for  a  national  Church. 
Break  the  golden  chain  that  unites  Catholic  faith  and  love 
and  liberty  to  the  Rock  of  Peter,  and  you  forge  fetters  of 
adamant  that  bind  the  Church  a  helpless  captive  to  the 
prince's  throne. 

The  Schism,  like  all  great  convulsions,  brought  into  strong 
relief  the  greatness  and  the  meanness,  the  goodness  and  the 
wickedness  of  the  age.  The  country  that  produced  Peter 
de  Luna,  called  Benedict  XUI.,  the  ablest  and  the  most  ob- 
stinate of  the  Antipopes,  gave  birth  to  Vincent  Ferrer,  the 
inheritor  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Dominic.  The  immorality  that 
stared  him  in  the  face  and  sickened  his  heart  was  more  cor- 
rupting, if  not  as  gross,  as  that  of  the  Albigenses,  against 
which  his  religious  father,  St.  Dominic,  preached  and 

E rayed.  It  was  what  Jansenism  became  three  centuries 
iter,  a  disease  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  a  subtle  poison 
which,  mingling  with  the  blood  of  Christ,  flowed  through 
the  veins  of  his  mystic  body.  The  evils  of  the  time  fore- 
boded, St.  Vincent  thought,  more  terrible  evils  to  come ; 
and  so  this  holy  Spanish  Dominican  went  about  the  world, 
in  the  spirit  of  Elias,  preaching  the  second  Advent  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  Ilis  missionary  pilgrimages  extended  through 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe.   Multitudes  accompanied 
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him  from  place  to  place  as  the  Jews  did  our  Lord,  and 
when  he  crossed  the  seas  fleets  followed  in  the  wake  of  bis 
hnmble  bark.  So  great  was  his  fame  that  the  Moorish 
king  of  Granada  sent  him  a  courteous  request  to  visit  his 
court  and  preach  in  his  dominions.  Benedict  XIII.,  his 
countryman,  the  successor  of  Clement  VII.  on  the  throne 
of  Avignon,  made  him  his  confessor  and  master  of  his 
palace.  Vincent  accepted  the  char^,  but  finding  his 
spiritual  advice  slighted,  and  all  his  enorts  to  bring  about 
a  union  defeated  by  the  craft  and  ambition  of  the  Antipope, 
he  resigned  an  office  in  which  he  could  do  no  good,  in 
which  he  became  witness  of  scenes  that  his  conscience  con- 
demned. He  was  too  much  of  a  man  to  be  a  coui*tier,  and 
too  much  of  a  Christian  to  sell  his  soul  for  an  Antipope's 
smiles  or  a  cardinal's  hat.  He  left  Avignon  in  disgust, 
and  used  his  influence  with  the  courts  of  Europe  to  hasten 
the  convocation  of  a  General  Council. 

There  was,  in  the  reign  of  Clement  VII.,  another  saint 
in  the  court  of  Avignon,  Peter  of  Luxemburg,  Cardinal 
Bishop  of  Metz.  His  family  was  princely,  but  the  lustre 
which  sanctity  sheds  on  an  ancient  and  illustrious  name 
exceeds  tliat  which  flashes  from  the  soldier's  swoi^d  and 
plays  around  the  statesman's  pen.  Peter  was  made  bishop 
oy  the  Antipope  when  yet  a  youth  of  fifteen  pursuing  his 
studies  in  the  University  of  raris.  But  neither  the  mitre 
of  Metz  nor  the  hat  of  the  Sacred  College  could  dazzle  the 
fancy  or  shake  the  humility  of  the  boy  saint.  For  a  cor- 
rupt age  and  a  schismatical  court  he  lived  like  an  angel. 
His  pure  spirit  was  called  home  in  his  nineteenth  year,  be- 
cause in  a  short  time  he  had  fulfilled  many  years.  Avignon 
still  honors  St.  Peter  of  Luxemburg  as  one  of  her  patrons. 

Each  succeeding  year  widened  the  breach  between  the 
two  claimants.  Opposition  made  Urban  more  obstinatet, 
and  Clement  more  diplomatic.  Tlie  imperiousness  of  the 
true  Pope  threw  a  shadow  over  his  many  virtues,  while  his 


who  had  forcibly  abducted  a  nun  of  St.  Clare  from  a  con- 
vent in  Naples,  embittered  his  latter  years,  and  involved 
him  in  endless  broils  with  the  Neapolitan  court.  Con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  him  by  nis  cardinals,  but  he 
punished  them  with  a  rigor  that  showed  he  was  not  a  man 
to  be  trifled  with,  and  that  he  had  not  forgotten,  in  his 
character  of  Spiritual  Father,  the  sovereign  right  of  life 
and  death  over  his  own  subjects  as  Temporal  Pnnce. 


attachment  to  his  worthless 
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Urban  and  Clement  died ;  the  former  in  1389,  the  latter 
in  1394.  Few  tears  were  shed  over  the  tombs  of  eilJier. 
The  friends  of  peace  now  entertained  hopes  of  ending  the 
Schism,  but  those  hopes  were  blighted  m  the  bud.  The 
Cardinals  of  both  Obediences  proceeded  to  a  new  election. 
Boniface  IX.  succeeded  Urban  VI.,  and  Peter  de  Luna,  of 
Aragon,  continued  the  Schism  of  Avignon  under  the  title 
of  Senedict  XTTI.  Boniface  was  a  man  of  fair  abilities 
and  unspotted  life,  and  he  had  what  his  predecessor  so 
sadly  lacked,  that  sa/voi/r  fmre  and  amenitjr  which  win  the 
affections  of  men  while  they  command  their  respect.  The 
Antipope  De  Luna  had  been  created  cardinal  by  Gregory 
XL,  and  accompanied  that  Pontiff  on  his  return  to  Eome 
in  1378.  He  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  some  authors  of  the  time  relate  that,  after  the 
Conclave  which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Urban  VI.,  while 
the  other  cardinals  fled  to  preserve  their  lives,  De  Luna 
was  carried  by  the  people,  amid  enthusiastic  acclamations, 
to  his  own  residence.   He  was  a  man  of  commanding 

C'us;  his  eloquence  was  irresistible,  and  his  skill  in 
omacy  made  him  the  most  accomplished  statesman  in 
the  Sacred  College.  His  influence  and  talents  perpetuated 
the  Schism,  and  nis  name  stands  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church  as  that  of  a  great  man  who  gave  his  genius,  his 
ability,  aud  his  firmness,  to  the  support  of  a  bad  cause. 

The  University  of  Paris  labored  strenuousljr  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace.  With  the  royal  permission  it  took  a  vote 
on  the  means  of  attaining  this  end.  Ten  thousand  suffrages 
were  cast,  and  three  expedients  suggested  :  1,  the  abdica- 
tion of  both  claimants ;  2,  a  compromise  to  be  arranged  by 
a  board  of  arbiters ;  3,  the  convocation  of  a  General  Coun- 
cil. The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  University  was 
drawn  up  by  Nicholas  Clemengis ;  the  Chancellor  Gerson 
and  D'Aillv  were  the  leading  spirits  of  the  University, 
Peter  d'Ailly  was  born  at  Compiegne  in  1350.  He  became 
successively  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, confessor  and  almoner  of  Charles  VI.  of  France, 
and  bishop  of  Puy  and  Cambray.  He  undertook  several 
journeys  to  Rome  and  Avignon  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  rival  Pontiffs  ;  but  his  efforts,  like  those  of  St. 
Vincent  Ferrer,  were  futile.  John  XXIII.,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Pisan  faction,  raised  him  to  the  cardinalate.  The 
Council  of  Constance  afforded  a  splendid  theatre  for  the 
display  of  his  eloauence ;  and  though  the  opinions  which 
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be  and  his  friend  and  countryman,  G^rson,  advanced,  in 
that  assembly,  concerning  the  superiority  of  a  General 
Council  over  the  Pope,  contained  the  germs  of  the  cele- 
brated Gallican  Declaration  of  1682,  truth  and  charity  at- 
tribute their  errors  to  the  anomalous  state  in  which  the 
Church  was  placed,  and  their  desire  for  the  extinction  of 
the  Schism  at  any  cost,  rather  than  to  a  false  theory  on  the 
Primacy.  D'Ailly,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Reform  of  the 
Churchy  writes  with  a  moderation  which  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries would  have  done  well  to  imitate.  He  laments 
the  evils  of  the  Church  but  spares  the  persons  of  her  Pre- 
lates. His  zeal  was  not  bitter,  and  while  he  wept  for  the 
gins  of  his  spiritual  fathers,  his  filial  piety  drew  over  them 
the  mantle  of  respect  and  charity. 

G^rson  is  better  known  in  Ecclesiastical  literature.  Hia 
family  name  was  Charlier.  He  was  bom  in  the  village  of 
Gerson,  in  the  diocese  of  Kheims,  in  1366.  He  was  the 
theolo^cal  pu{)il  and  successor  of  D'Aillvin  the  chancellor- 
ship ot  the  University,  and  zealously  labored  with  him  to 
effect  a  union  between  the  contending  factions.  He  incur- 
red the  enmity  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  condemning 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  which  the  former  peer 
had  ordered.  He  fled  from  Paris,  and  after  wandering  as  a 
pilgrim  in  Germany  settled  at  Lyons,  in  the  convent  of  the 
Celestines.  There  he  spent  his  time  in  exercises  of  piety 
and  in  teaching  catechism  to  children.  His  book  on  Chris- 
tian Education  may  rank  with  that  of  St  Augustine,  De 
Catechizcmdis  Hudibus.  The  children  loved  him  as  a 
father,  and  when  he  was  dying  thev  flocked  to  the  Churches 
to  say  the  prayer  he  had  taught  them :  Dear  Lord  I  have 
mercy  on  tne  soul  of  poor  Jonn  Gerson."  The  authorship 
of  the  Imitat{o7i,  of  Christ  has  sometimes  been  attributea 
to  him,  but  without  sufficient  evidence. 

The  three  expedients  proposed  by  the  University  were 
rejected  bv  Benedict ;  in  despair  that  body  proposed  the 
witJidrawal  of  obedience  from  both  parties.  The  measure 
was  discussed  and  accepted  by  the  Koyal  Council  of  Franca 
A  deputation  went  to  the  court  of  Benedict  and  called  on 
him  to  abdicate.  He  refused ;  the  decree  of  withdrawal 
of  obedience  was  published,  and  a  French  army  entered 
Avignon.  The  Antipope  fortified  his  palace  and  resolutelv 
defended  it  against  his  enemies.  But  a  reaction  soon  fol- 
lowed. The  Catholics  of  France  repented  at  seeing  one 
whom  they  had  long  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Cnurcb 
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reduced  to  such  extremities.  Religion  suffered.  The  with- 
drawal of  obedience  had  thrown  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
into  the  hands  of  the  secular  power.  All  ecclesiastical  acts 
were  in  the  royal  name,  and  the  king  declared'  himself  the 
interpreter  of  the  decree  of  withdrawal.  It  was  better,  ar- 
gued the  friends  of  the  Church,  to  obey  a  Pope  whose  claim 
was  doubtful  than  to  subject  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal. 
Their  argument  prevailed.  A  new  decree  was  published, 
revoking  the  former,  and  putting  the  kingdom  once  more 
under  the  authority  of  Benedict  AlII.  Active  operations 
against  him  ceased,  and  his  opponents  were  content  with 
keeping  him  a  close  prisoner  in  nis  palace. 

The  Koman  Pontiff,  Boniface  IX.,  died  in  October,  1404, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Innocent  VII.,  and  he,  in  turn,  after 
a  two  years'  reign,  by  Cardinal  Corrario,  a  Venetian,  who 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  XIl.  The  new  Pope  first  ac- 
cepted and  then  declined  a  conference  at  Savona,  to  which 
his  rival  invited  him.  Benedict  turned  the  refusal  to  his 
own  advantage ;  he  threw  the  blame  of  the  continuance  of 
the  Schism  on  Gregory,  and  left  Avignon  for  Savona  with 
the  magnanimous  resolve,  he  declared,  of  resigning,  if  his 
rival  would  do  the  same.  The  promise  cost  him  nothing, 
for  Gregory,  he  knew,  would  not  waive  his  right. 

The  King  of  France  and  the  cardinals,  resolved  to  take 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  cut  the  knot  which 
they  could  not  untie.  A  deputation  from  the  colleges  of 
both  obediences  met  at  Leghorn,  and  agreed  to  reject  the 
authority  of  both  claimants.  A  general  council  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Pisa,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
1409,  to  which  Gregory  and  Benedict  were  invited.  The 
former  complained  that  the  cardinals  had  transgressed  their 
powers  in  this  proceeding,  but  consented  to  send  his  agents 
to  the  council. 

Discussions  immediately  arose  about  the  legitimacy  of 
such  a  council.  It  was  argued  on  one  hand  that  as  the  car- 
dinals had  the  right  of  electing  the  Pope,  they  had  the 
right  also  of  deciding  in  cases  of  doubtnil  election.  The 
opponents  of  this  view  maintained,  and  with  tnith,  that  the 
election,  either  of  Urban  Vl.  or  of  Clement  VII.,  was  cer- 
tainly valid,  that  consequently  there  was  a  true  Pope,  that 
no  general  council  was  canonical  without  him,  and  that  no 
power  on  earth  could  remove  him.  Gerson  and  D'Ailly 
took  tlie  lead  in  the  discussions.  The  former  published  a 
treatise  De  Auferibilitate  PapcBy  in  which  he  argued  from 
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the  analo^ee  of  a  husband  divorcing  hie  wife,  and  a  nation 
deposing  its  rnler.  Gterson  forgot  that  in  the  cases  all^^ed, 
neither  the  husband  nor  the  nation,  but  a  power  superior 
to  both,  the  Church,  is  the  judge  of  the  question  of  ri^ht. 
But  who  is  to  judge  the  highest  power  in  the  Church  her- 
self? Who  is  to  judge  him  who  has  no  earthly  superior? 
The  whole  question  hinged  on  the  election  of  Urban  VL  in 
1378.  The  cardinals  were  the  only  witnesses  of  that  fact, 
and  at  their  doors  lies  the  guilt  of  the  Schism. 

The  council  which  b^an  its  sessions  at  Pisa  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1409,  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  the  hist(»7 
of  the  Church.  Twenty-three  cardinals,  ninety-two  pre- 
lates of  different  rank,  patriarchs,  archbishop  and  bishops, 
one  hundred  and  two  delegates  from  absent  bishops,  eighty- 
seven  abbots,  two  hundred  delegates  from  religious  orders, 
the  generals  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  masters  of  theology,  three  hundred  doctors  and 
licentiates  of  theology,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Euro- 
pean courts  compost  the  brilliant  assembly.  The  opponents 
of  the  council  were  numerous  and  powerful,  including 
Spain,  Scotland,  Naples,  Hungary,  and  the  Emperor  Rob- 
ert of  Bavaria.  The  council  declared  itself  oecumenical, 
and  summoned  the  two  competitors  for  the  Papacy  to  ap- 
pear. Gregory  and  Benedict  refused.  The  council  de- 
clared them  guilty  of  schism  and  heresy,  and  deposed 
them.  The  conclave  proceeded  to  a  new  election.  D'Ailly 
remonstrated  against  the  imprudent  hastiness  of  the  step, 
as  no  measures  had  been  taken  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the 
faithful  or  secure  the  support  of  the  European  Powers. 
His  warning  was  unheeded;  and  foreseeing  the  evils  that 
were  to  follow,  he  abioiptly  left  the  council  and  retired  to 
Genoa. 

The  conclave  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Peter  Philaret, 
Cardinal  of  Milan,  who  took  the  name  of  Alexander  V. 
He  was  a  Candiote  foundling,  but  the  mystery  and  obscur- 
ity of  his  birth  were  forgotten  in  the  distinguished  success 
which  marked  his  career  in  the  universities  of  Paris  and 
Oxford.  He  rose  gradually  through  the  various  clerical 
grades  and  dignities  to  the  rank  ot  cardinal,  and  now,  in 
1409,  had  the  equivocal  honor  of  being  the  elected  Pontiff 
of  a  schismatical  assembly.  The  fathers  of  Pisa  defeated 
their  own  end;  they  added  new  fuel  to  the  flame  of 
discord,  and  the  old  dispute  on  legitimacy,  of  which  the 
world  was  tiring,  was  opened  afresh.    The  astonished 
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Church  saw  three  Popes,  Gregory  XIL,  Benedict  XHI., 
and  Alexander  V.,  claiming  her  obedience.  What  wonder 
if  many  believed  with  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  that  they  had 
fallen  on  the  latter  days  of  the  world,  when  fidse  prophets 
and  false  Christs  were  to  arise,  to  deceive  for  a  time  the 
very  elect.  Alexander's  honors  were  short-lived.  He  died 
at  Bologna  in  1410,  eleven  months  after  his  election.  Car- 
dinal Baltassar  Cossa,  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  un- 
principled of  the  Pisan  cardinals,  secured  a  majority  of 
votes  in  the  conclave  and  continued  the  Schism  under  the 
title  of  John  XXIII.  Ladislas  of  Naples,  who  had  hitherto 
supported  the  cause  of  Gregory,  deserted  him  for  his  new 
rival.  Gregory  fled  to  Rimini,  where  Charles  Malatesta,  • 
the  lord  of  tne  territory,  received  him  with  open  arms,  and 
pledged  him  his  services  in  heart  and  hand. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  the  re- 
formation of  abuses  and  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  discipline,  remained  unaccomplished.  The  fa- 
thers of  that  assembly  had  resolved  to  hold  another  within 
three  years,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  decree,  John 
summoned  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  to  meet  him  at 
Borne  in  1412.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  insincerity,  and 
of  collusion  with  the  king  of  Naples,  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council.  It  never  met,  and  when  Ladislas  desert- 
ed John  as  he  had  deserted  Gr^ory,  the  Antipope  fled  to 
the  Emperor  Sigismund.  That  prince  insisted  on  a  General 
Council.  John,  foreseeing  the  storm  that  was  about  to 
burst  on  his  head,  endeavored  by  embassies,  letters,  and 
personal  interviews,  to  evade  the  demand.  Sigismund  was 
inflexible,  and  John,  yielding  to  the  pleasure  of  his  imperi- 
ous patron,  published  the  bull  of  convocation. 

The  council  which  met  at  Constance  iu  November,  1414, 
far  surpassed  in  splendor  the  brilliant  assembly  of  Pisa. 
Eighteen  thousand  ecclesiastics  attended,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  visitors  thronged  the  city.  The  magnificence  and 
power  of  Europe  were  concentrated  at  the  foimtain  head  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  old  Swiss  city.  Emperor  and  prince, 
cardinal  and  bishop,  soldier  and  civilian,  flocked  to  witness 
the  death  struggle  between  schism  and  authority.  The 
nuncio  of  Gregory  XH.  came  too,  and  put  up  the  arms  of 
his  master  over  the  door  of  his  hotel.  A  riot  ensued  during 
the  night,  and  the  insignia  were  torn  down.  The  affair 
was  discussed  in  the  preparatory  congregations,  and  it  was 
decided  that,  aa  John  XXUL  had  convoked  the  council,  no 
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other  claimant  could  parade  his  arms  unless  personally 
present  in  the  city.  The  legates  of  Gregory  and  Benedict 
were,  however,  allowed  to  take  their  places  among  the 
cardinals,  and  all  the  rights  and  insignia  of  their  dignity 
were  granted  to  them.  The  council  adopted  a  measure, 
proposed  by  D'Ailly,  which  neutralized  the  influence  which 
John  had  among  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  assembly.  A 
vote  was  granted  to  all  the  ecclesiastics  present,  and  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  great  Powers.  The  final  vote  was  to  be 
taken  by  nations,  of  which  the  four  represented  in  the  Coun- 
cil were  Italy,  France,  England  and  Germany.  SvBm  was 
added  afterward.  Here,  too,  John's  interests  suffered,  for 
only  on  Italy  could  he  rely. 

About  the  middle  of  January,  1415,  the  opinion  rapidly 
gained  ground  that  the  resignation  of  the  three  claimants 
could  alone  give  peace  to  tne  Church.  John  indignantly 
rejected  a  proposal  to  that  effect  The  council  persisted  in 
its  sentiment,  and  on  the  13th  of  February  he  was  officially 
requested  to  resign.  His  resolution  wavered.  Anonymous 
writings  were  put  in  circulation,  charging  him  with  im- 
morality ;  and  whether  it  was  that  he  dreaded  an  investiga- 
tion or  that  he  was  heartily  sick  of  his  thorny  tiara,  he  con- 
sented to  abdicate.  He  sang  a  solemn  Pontifical  Mass  on 
the  2d  of  March,  and  then  swore,  at  the  altar,  to  lay  down 
the  dignity  which  he  accepted  for  the  good  of  the  Church. 
Her  interests  now  required  his  abdication,  and  he  was  not 
a  man  to  stick  at  a  sacrifice  which  conscience  commanded. 
A  storm  of  applause  shook  the  hall.  John  was  the  hero 
of  the  day,  the  martyr  of  the  Union.  The  Emperor  8ig- 
ismund  left  his  throne,  and  prostrating,  kissed  the  feet  of 
the  magnanimous  Pontiff.  Tlien  came  the  sober  second 
thought.  John  repented  of  his  act,  and  tightened  his  grasp 
on  power  as  he  saw  it  slipping  from  him.  Frederic  of  Aus- 
tria, his  patron,  arrived  at  this  conjuncture,  and,  with  his 
assistance,  John  escaped  on  the  2l6t  of  March  to  Schaf- 
hausen.  His  flight  fell  like  a  clap  of  thunder  on  the 
fathers  of  the  council.  Some  maintained  that  it  was  dis- 
solved because  it  had  lost  its  head.  D'Ailly,  Gerson,  and 
the  Emperor,  remonstrated,  and  prevailed  on  the  council  to 
continue  its  sessions.  From  Schaf  hausen  John  published  a 
manifesto  and  summoned  his  court  to  come  to  him.  He 
alleged  the  indignities  which  he  suffered  at  Constance  as 
the  cause  of  his  flight,  though  afterward  to  the  deputies  of 
the  council  he  assigned  feeble  health  and  a  desire  of  greater 
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freedom  in  drawing  up  bis  act  of  abdication.  Some  of  the 
cardinals  obeyed  nis  summons,  others  remained  in  the 
council.  Previous  to  the  fourth  session,  a  decree  contain- 
ing the  assertion  of  a  General  Council's  supremacy  over  the 
Pope  was  drawn  up  and  presented  for  acceptance  to  the 
Sacred  College.  A  flat  refusal  was  the  first  reply,  but 
eventually  a  compromise  was  effected. 

The  clause  claiming  the  supremacy  of  a  council  in  re^ar- 
matiane  ecclesicB  in  capita  et  mefrnhns  was  struck  out  ot  the 
decree.  Thus  modified,  it  was  read  and  confirmed  in  the 
fourth  session,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1415.  The  majority 
was  still  unsatisfied,  and  resolved  to  restore  the  rejectea 
clause.  The  cardinals  and  the  ambassadors  of  France  re- 
fused to  attend  the  approaching  session.  Policy  and  inter- 
est overcame  their  resolution,  and,  after  making  a  secret 
protest,  they  took  part  in  the  fifth  session,  on  the  5th  of 
April.  The  schismatical  decree  was  confirmed.  Peter 
D  Ailly  and  three  others  were  inflexible,  and  refused  to 
sanction  by  their  presence  a  session  which  taught  a  doctrine 
contrary  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  fourteen  hundred 
years. 

John  XXin.  retired  meanwhile  farther  down  the  Rhine, 
and  carried  on  a  war  of  protests  against  the  council.  That 
assembly  sent  him  a  formula  of  abdication  which  he  was 
requested  to  si^n  within  two  days.  The  Antipope  demur- 
red, but  the  deteat  of  his  patron,  Frederic  of  Austria  by  the 
Emperor,  broke  his  spirit,  and,  after  stipulating  for  honor- 
able treatment,  he  put  his  name  to  the  paper.  But  the 
council  was  not  satisfied,  and  cited  John  to  stand  his  trial. 
The  anonymous  writings  before  alluded  to  supplied  mate- 
rials for  a  long  catalogue  of  charges.  When  a  copy  of  the 
indictment  was  presented  to  John,  he  made  an  unqualified 
submission,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  coun- 
cil. The  hand  of  misfortune  was  now  heavy  on  the  once 
magnificent  and  idolized  Cardinal  Baltassar  Cossa.  Ko 
mercy  was  shown  him,  and  sentence  of  deposition  was 
passed  on  the  29th  of  May.  With  dignified  humility  John 
c)owed  to  the  storm,  and  swore  never  to  oppose  the  decrees 
of  the  Constantiaii  Council.  The  Papal  insignia  were  re- 
moved from  his  apartments,  and  he  was  consigned  to  a 
rigorous  captivity  under  the  wardenship  of  the  Emperor 
Si^smund.  Four  long  weary  years  oi  disgrace  ana  im- 
pnsonraent  rolled  away,  and  wnen  next  we  see  John  XXTIL, 
it  is  at  the  feet  of  Pope  Martin  V.   The  Pontiff  received 
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the  prodigal  kindly,  and  made  him  dean  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege.  He  died  in  1419. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1415,  arrived  at  Oonstance  Charles 
Malatesta,  of  Rimini,  a  man  universally  esteemed  for  his 
rank  and  virtues.  He  came  with  full  powers  from  Pope 
Gregory  XH.,  to  abdicate  in  his  name,  provided  the  coon- 
cil  would  acknowledge  his  legitimacy  Dy  dissolving  and 
reassembling  at  his  cdl.  The  envoy  and  his  proi>os^  met 
with  k  hear^  reception.  In  the  tenth  session,  held  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1415,  the  cardinal  president  left  his  place,  which 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  Emperor.  Two  bulls  of 
Gregory  XII.  were  then  read,  by  the  first  of  which  he  ap- 
p>ointed  Malatesta  his  proxy,  and  by  the  second  convoked 
the  Council  of  Constance.  Cardinal  Bagusa,  the  Pope's 
legate,  declared  the  Council  opened,  and,  amid  the  death- 
like stillness  of  the  assembled  tbonsande,  the  Lord  of  Rimini 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  resigned,  in  the  name  of  Gregory 
XII.,  the  Papal  authority.  The  Pope  confirmed  the  act  of 
his  representative,  and  resigned  the  tiara  for  the  red  hat  of 
Cardinal  Legate  of  Ancona. 

The  case  of  the  Antipope,  Peter  de  Luna,  called  Benedict 
XIH.,  still  remained  to  be  settled.  The  wilv  Prelate  pro- 
posed his  favorite  method  of  an  amicable  discussion,  but 
only  to  have  it  rejected.  He  went  a  step  farther ;  he  agreed 
to  abdicate  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  nominate  a 
successor.  The  patience  of  the  deputies  sent  by  the  coun- 
cil to  consult  witn  him  gave  out,  and  they  fixed  on  the  8d 
of  October  for  a  final  answer.  On  that  day  a  ^rand  audi- 
ence was  held.  Benedict  harangued  in  his  usual  style,  de- 
clared that  he  only  was  the  lawnil  Pope,  and  that  he  could 
not,  in  conscience,  abandon  the  helm  of  Peter's  bark,  now 
that  the  storm  was  ra^ng  fiercely.  His  rhetoric  was  thrown 
away  on  the  commissioners,  who  immediately  broke  up  the 
conference,  and  returned  to  Constance.  The  king  of  Ara- 
gon,  the  sole  remaining  patron  of  De  Luna,  renounced  the 
ecclesiastical  obedience  he  had  hitherto  paid  him.  On  the 
26th  of  July,  1417,  sentence  of  deposition  Was  pronounced 
against  Peter  de  Luna,  falsely  called  Benedict  XlU.,  as  an 
usurper  of  the  Papacy  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church. 

The  field  was  now  clear ;  the  true  Pope  had  resigned, 
and  his  rivals  had  been  deposed.  Still  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  the  Council  of  Pisa  in  1409  made  the  Fathers  of 
Constance  cautious  in  proceeding  to  a  new  election.   A  re- 
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action  was  apprehended  in  Spain  in  favor  of  De  Luna,  and 


great  European  powers  had  been  obtained  was  it  deemed 
prudent  to  convene  the  conclave.  It  met  in  November, 
1417,  and  consisted  of  twenty-three  cardinals  and  thirty 
deputies  from  the  nations.  Sectional  prejudices  threatened 
to  mar  the  work  on  the  verge  of  its  successful  termination. 
The  Papacy  was  an  apple  of  discord  among  Germans,  Gauls, 
and  Italians,  but  God  had  mercy  on  the  oleeding  Church, 
and  moulded  the  hearts  of  men  to  his  own  wishes.  First 
the  Germans,  then  the  French,  yielded  their  claim,  and  on 
the  11th  of  November,  1417,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
conclave  fell  on  Cardinal  Ottavio  Colonna,  who,  in  honor 
of  the  saint  of  the  day,  took  the  name  of  Martin  V. 

The  long  agony  was  over ;  the  Schism  of  forty  years  was 
healed,  but  the  poison  it  had  infused  still  remained  in  the 
veins  of  society^.  History  works  out  its  results  with  stem, 
inexorable  logic.  The  Schism  of  the  West  was  one  of  the 
premises  of  the  Beformation ;  the  degradation  of  the 
Church  in  France,  Snain,  and  Germany,  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  was  tne  consequence  and 
punishment  of  the  spirit  engendered  and  fostered  by  the 
Schism,  a  spirit  whose  watchword  was,  Salvation  is  of  the 
Franks,"  wnich  regarded  France  as  identical  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Pope  as  the  honorary  primate  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gauls.  Philip  the  Fair  was  the  precursor  of  Napo- 
leon ;  the  French  cardinals  and  prelates  of  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  find  their  counterparts  in  Maury, 
Fesch,  Talleyrand,  Gregoire,  and  Lomenie  de  Brienne  of 
our  own  age ;  and  then,  as  now,  the  censer-bearers  of  the 
demigod  Caesar  were  the  betrayers  of  the  Church's  liberties. 

Martin  V.  dissolved  the  Council  of  Constance  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1418.  The  Council  was  oecumenical  and  canoni- 
cal only  after  its  convocation  by  the  legates  of  Gregory 
Xn.,  the  legitimate  Pope.  The  decree  oi  the  fifth  session 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  a  council  over  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  was  passed  before  that  convocation,  and  referred 
exclusively  to  the  case  of  the  Schism.   The  Church  was  in 


for  the  personal  centre  of  power.  It  was,  all  admitted,  in 
the  Papacy,  but  where  was  the  Papacy?  In  their  perplex- 
ity they  took  refuge  in  a  G^eral  Council.  But  the  decree 
in  question  was  false  in  matter  and  uncanonical  in  form. 
It  gives  the  body  jurisdiction  over  the  head,  and  it  was 
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Sassed  before  the  asBembly  at  Constance  became  a  connciL 
[artin  V.  approved  of  what  had  been  done  oanciliariiery 
that  is,  canonieallv,  after  the  manner  of  a  lecitimate  coun- 
cil, convened  by  tne  Pope  and  presided  over  by  his  legates. 
The  fifth  session  was  held,  and  its  decrees  passed  extrcHxm- 
cUiariter.  Those  decrees  were  the  opinions  of  prelates  and 
theologians,  whose  zeal  ran  ahead  of  their  judgment,  who 
would  neal  a  schism  by  teaching  a  heresy. 

The  cause  of  the  Church  is  identified  with  the  life  of  no 
individual  and  no  community  within  her  pale.  She  is  in- 
fallible, but  her  subjects  are  not  impeccable.  She  cannot 
err  in  her  teaching,  but  Catholics  hign  and  low,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary and  in  the  world,  may  err  in  their  lives.  Scandals 
must  come,  schism  must  rend  the  robe  of  Christ.  K  you 
prove  that  the  scandals  and  the  schisms  are  the  results  of 
the  Church's  doctrines ;  that  the  lives  of  her  children  are 
lax  because  her  teaching  is  lax,  then  have  vou  at  once  and 
forever  destroyed  her  claims  to  sanctity  ana  divinity.  But 
if  the  case  is  directly  the  reverse,  if  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice are  in  bold  public  antagonism,  then  condemn,  ii  you 
will,  the  bad  Catholic,  the  schismatical  cardinal,  the  courtier 
prelate,  the  demoralized  clergy,  but  let  not  the  breath  of 
falsehood  and  blasphemy  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  the 
Church. 

When  the  shadows  of  the  Passion  were  gathering  thick 
and  dark  around  our  Lord,  a  friend  and  apostle  betrayed 
him.  So  was  it  in  the  passion  of  the  Church  during  the 
Great  Schism,  so  is  it  now.  The  kiss  of  betrayal  is  daily 
impressed  on  the  pale  lips  of  this  suflfering  mother  by  her 
own  children.  But  oh.  Spouse  of  Christ  1  though  the  crown 
of  thorns  is  around  thv  brows,  and  thy  beautiful  eyes  seem 
glassjyr  in  the  agony  of  death — though  the  rich  red  blood  is 
pounng  from  thy  heart  through  wounds  made  by  those 
whom  thou  hast  suckled  at  thy  breast,  yet  art  thou  all  fair 
and  beautiful,  stainless  and  spotless  in  the  sight  of  earth 
and  heaven,  for  the  eternal  splendor  of  God  is  thine. 

W.  J.  B. 
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Abt.  m. — Christ  (mr  Life.  The  Scriptwral  Argutneni 
for  Immortality  through  Christ  alone.  By  C.  F.  Hud- 
son.   Boston :  Jewett  &  Co.  12mo. 

At  another  time  we  might  be  disposed  to  give  the  work, 
the  title  of  which  we  have  cited,  a  thorough  examination ; 
for  though  its  general  doctrine  is  nnsouno,  its  author  is  a 
man  of  no  mean  ability,  and,  what  is  more,  a  man  who  ven- 
tures to  think  for  himself,  and  really  attains  to  some  jjlimp- 
ses  of  truth.  It  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  uninteresting  or 
uninstructive  to  those  who  wish  to  study  the  varying 
phases  of  thought  among  non-Catholics,  or  the  struggles  of 
a  mind  brought  up  in  either  old-fashioned  Protestantism  or 
modem  Socmianism  to  obtain  a  doctrine  which  may  at 
least  be  consistent  with  itself.  But  our  present  purpose  is 
different.  We  have  selected  the  title  of  Mr.  Hudson's 
book  as  a  text,  or  an  apology  for  a  text,  for  some  remarks 
of  otir  own,  having  only  an  indirect  and  remote  connection 
with  the  subject  he  treats. 

Mr.  Hudson's  book  proves  that  the  old  forms  of  thought 
in  the  non-Catholic  world  no  longer  satisfy,  if  they  ever 
satisfied,  the  non-Catholic  intelligence.  The  active  and 
vigorous  minds  outside  of  the  Church  can  no  longer  rest  in 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  or  even  of  Socinus  and 
Gentilis.  They  are  seeking  earnestly  for  some  solid  ground 
on  which  they  can  stand,  and  for  doctrines  which  they  can 
reconcile  with  their  own  reason  and  understanding.  They 
seek  everywhere  for  truth  but  where  truth  may  be  found. 
We  Catholics  know  perfectly  well  that  Catholicity  embraces 
all  truth,  and  that  out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  truth  in  its 
unity  and  integrity.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is 
only  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  that  the  truth  they 
want  can  be  found.  Yet  our  Church  is  the  very  last  place 
in  which  they  are  willing  to  seek  it,  and  perhaps  many  of 
them,  even  were  they  to  seek  it  there,  would  not  find  it 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  read  Catholic  books  of 
theology  where  the  very  questions  they  want  treated  are 
discus^  with  great  learning  and  ability,  with  clearness, 
depth,  and  sincerity,  without  finding  in  them  anything 
but  unmeaning  words,  dry  technicalities,  or  antiquated  for- 
mulas. Why  IS  this  so?  Is  it  not  because  our  Catholic 
writers  fail  to  address  themselves  to  the  forms  of  modem 
thought,  to  the  idiosyncracies,  so  to  speak,  of  the  age? 
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May  it  not  be  the  fact  that  our  words  and  formulas  do  not 
convey  to  those  outside  the  truth  therjr  have  for  us?  May 
it  not  also  be  that  we  Catholics  identify,  in  some  sort,  the 
tnith  itself  with  the  scholastic  forms  nnder  which  we  have 
received  it,  and  that  we  should  fail  to  perceive  it  ourselves 
if  exj^ressed  in  other  forms? 

It  IS  true  the  Apostle  admonishes  us  to  "  beware  of  pro- 
fane novelties,"  and  to  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,'* 
but  at  the  same  time  he  tells  us  he  became  all  things  to 
all  men,  that  he  might  gain  some,"  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
never  designed  us  to  be  wedded  to  the  mere  symbol,  with- 
out regard  to  the  thing  symbolized.  Truth  is  that  which  is 
needed,  and  he  who  has  the  truth  has  all  that  he  needs. 
Truth  never  varies.  It  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
nations.  But  its  expression  may  vary,  and  must  in  some 
degree  vary,  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar  wants  of  time 
ana  place.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  speak  in  Hebrew, 
Greet,  or  Latin,  to  a  man  who  understood  only  French, 
German,  or  English.  If  the  truth  is  to  reach  the  miifd,  it 
must  be  spoken  in  a  language  and  expressed  in  a  form 
that  is  intelligible  to  it.  The  truth  spoken  is  measured  by 
the  mind  of  the  hearer,  not  by  the  mind  of  the  speaker. 
No  matter  how  much  truth  we  have  in  our  minds,  we 
tell  only  so  much  truth  as  the  mind  we  address  can  take 
in.  When  we  speak  we  use  words,  and  words  are  symbols 
or  sensible  signs.  Whatever  meaning  we  may  give  them, 
thej^  have  for  those  to  whom  we  sp^tk  only  the  meaning 
which  their  minds  give  them.  The  meaning  conveyed  or 
the  truth  symbolized  depends  on  their  understanding,  not 
on  ours.  Is  it  not  the  neglect  of  this  great  fact  that  pre- 
vents our  theological  works  from  having  their  proper  enect 
on  the  minds  of  unbelievers  ?  May  it  not  be  that  we  too 
often  speak  without  considering  whether  what  is  clear  and 
evident  to  us  may  not  be  obscure  and  unmeaning  to  them  ? 
Is  it  true  that  their  failure  to  apprehend,  embrace,  and  fol- 
low the  truth  which  we  set  fortn  is  entirely  then*  fault,  the 
effect  of  their  perverse  will  ? 

We  have  no  disposition  to  apologize  for  unbelievers  and 
rgecters  of  the  truth ;  yet,  we  confess,  we  cannot  wholly 
approve  a  widely  prevailing  notion,  that  all  error  presup- 

E^ses  malice,  and  that  aU  who  remain  outside  of  the 
hurch  do  so  through  hatred  of  the  truth  and  love  of  in- 
iquity. Any  man  wno  has  once  been  a  Protestant  and  sub- 
sequently reconciled  to  the  Church,  knows  well  that  his 
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greatest  difSeultj  in  the  way  of  aocepting  Gatholic  truth 
was  in  understanding  it.  He  will  tell  you,  and  tell  you 
truly,  that  in  proportion  as  he  ascertained  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Church  he  was  prepared  to  accept  it,  and  that  he 
wanted  no  argument  to  prove  it  after  he  had  clearly  seen  it. 
The  Church  to  be  loved  needs  but  to  be  seen  as  she  is ;  the 
truth  to  be  believed  needs  but  to  be  presented  to  the  mind 
as  it  is  in  its  real  relations.  This  f^liows  from  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  scholastics  that  the  object  of  the  will  is  good, 
and  that  the  object  of  the  intellect  is  truth  ;  as  also  from 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  that  all  sin  originates  in  ijgno- 
rance.  To  convert  a  man  it  is  necessary  to  enlighten  him, 
and  all  theologians  teach  us  that  the  grace  which  convei*ts 
illustrates  the  understanding  at  the  same  time  that  it  as- 
sists the  will.  Men  reject  or  refuse  to  believe  our  doctrines 
because  they  do  not  understand  them,  that  is,  do  not  under- 
stand them  in  their  relations  with  their  own  intuitions  or 
rational  convictions,  which,  it  seems  to  them,  they  cannot 
give  up  without  a  total  abandonment  of  reason  common  to 
all  men.  May  not,  then,  our  failure  to  convert  them,  be,  in 
great  part,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  fail  so  to  present  them, 
that  is,  fail  to  present  them  so  that  they  appear  to  them 
consistent  with  the  dictates  of  reason  and  common  sense? 
Must  there  not,  then,  be  fault  on  our  side  as  well  as  on 
theirs? 

But  here  is  our  diflSculty.  It  seems  to  be  very  generally 
understood  in  the  Catholic  community  here  and  ebewhere, 
that  the  Catholic  controversialist  must  never  concede  that 
Catholics  can  possibly  err  in  their  apprehension  of  Catholic 
truth,  or  in  their  mode  of  presenting  it ;  that  every  Catholic 
writer  or  publicist  must  always  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that,  as  between  them  and  their  opponents,  all  Catholics 
are  infallible  and  impeccable,  and  as  wise  as  serpents  and 
as  harmless  as  doves ;  that  to  vary  a  single  word  or  form  of 
expression  adopted  by  scholastic  theologians  would  be  to 
betray  the  Catholic  cause ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  pre- 
sent Catholic  truth  in  a  manner  to  be  apprehensible  by  our 
age,  and  to  remove  the  objections  to  it  m  the  minds  of  non- 
Catholics  by  exhibiting  it  in  a  new  light,  or  under  new 
forms,  would  indicate  a  restless,  uneasy,  discontented,  and 
querulous  spirit,  if  not  absolute  disloyalty  to  the  Spouse  of 
Christ.  We  are  told  on  every  side  by  those  who  affect  to 
give  tone  and  direction  to  Catholic  thought  and  action,  that 
it  is  our  duty  as  Catholic  publicists  to  defend  things  as  we 
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find  them ;  to  raise  no  question  which  may  excite  contro- 
versy among  ourselves ;  to  enter  into  no  philosophical  or 
theological  discussions  not  acceptable  to  all  Catholics, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned ;  never  to  criticise  the  doings 
or  the  sayings  of  our  predecessors  among  Catholic  polemics ; 
never  to  take  any  deeper,  broader,  or  loftier  views  than  are 
taken  by  the  most  ignorant  or  uncultivated  of  Catholic  be- 
lievers ;  never  to  strike  out  any  new  lines  of  argument  or 
'  to  shift  the  ground  of  controversy  with  our  opponents.  We 
are  required  to  follow  tradition,  not  only  in  what  is  of  faith, 
but  in  what  pertains  to  the  theological  expression  of  re- 
vealed truth,  arid  to  the  mode  or  manner  of  defending  it. 
If  we  would  be  accounted  orthodox,  or  stand  well  with  the 
pretended  exponents  of  Catholic  public  opinion,  we  must 
explain  the  causes  of  the  Protestant  rebellion  according  to 
the  traditions  of  Catholics,  and  never  deviate  from  that  tra- 
dition in  our  manner  of  explaining  and  refuting  its  errors. 
We  must  be  content  to  repeat  the  arguments  stereotyped 
for  our  use,  although  those  arguments  may  rest  on  histori- 
cal blunders,  metaphysical  errors,  the  misreading  of  the 
Fathers,  or  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Text. 
We  are  permitted  to  make  no  account  of  the  researches  of 
the  moderns  in  the  physical  sciences,  in  history,  natural  or 
civil,  in  literary  criticism,  or  Biblical  literature;  to  pay  no 
attention  to  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  between 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  to  the  new  questions  which 
have  arisen,  to  the  new  ground  that  has  been  taken, 
or  to  the  new  modes  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  rejecters  of 
Catholic  truth.  We  are  required  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  all  our  controversy  must  be  with  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists,  or  Anglicans,  on  the  ground,  we  suppose,  that  error  is 
as  invariable  as  truth.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say 
that  there  is  any  Catholic,  cleric  or  laic,  who  would  ex- 
pressly maintain  this ;  but  this  much  we  do  mean  to  say, 
that  any  one  who  does  not  conform  to  the  rule  here  laid 
down  will  find  that  he  has  severer  controversies  to  main- 
tain with  his  own  brethren  than  with  the  avowed  enemies 
of  the  Church,  and  there  are  few  men  who  can  maintain 
their  credit  for  orthodoxy  when  a  considerable  number  of 
their  own  brethren,  and  especially  those  who  give  tone  and 
direction  to  Catholic  action,  are  opposed  to  them.  No  men 
are  more  readily  distrusted,  no  men  are  looked  upon  with 
more  horror  by  Catholics  than  they  who  become  tne  occa- 
sion of  domestic  controversy.   The  rule  adopted  seems  to 
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be  not  that  which  was  laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  "  Follow 
after  the  things  that  make  for  peace,"  but  follow  after 
peace,  or  seek  peace  at  any  price. 

Whoever  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  Catholic  journals 
of  this  or  any  other  country  will  bear  witness  that  we  do 
not  state  the  case  too  strongly.  The  only  men  who  have  a 
prescriptive  right  to  find  fault  with  their  brethren  without 
navin^  their  orthodoxy,  their  zeal,  or  their  charity  ques- 
tioned, are  the  oscurantietif  the  men  who  praise  the  past, 
lamUUores  ucti^  who  stoutly  maintain  all  antiquated  for- 
mulas, hold  fast  to  old  abuses,  repress  all  generous  aspi- 
rations, and  anathematize  all  efforts  for  progress.  These 
men  may  be  as  severe  against  their  brethren  as  they 
please,  denounce  them,  vituperate  them,  vilify  them  to 
their  hearts'  content,  and  yet  gain  credit  for  their  disinter- 
estedness, their  zeal,  and  tiieir  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bor. Whatever  they  say  is  true;  whatever  they  do  is 
right ;  whatever  controversies  they  excite,  whatever  intes- 
tine divisions  they  create,  are  all  to  be  accounted  neces- 
sary. Thev  may,  without  censure,  alienate  half  the  world 
from  the  Church,  or  throw  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  return  of  those  who  are  already  alienated,  pur- 
sue a  policy  which  renders  the  Church  in  her  action  on  the 
world  offensive  to  the  purest  and  noblest  instincts  of  hu- 
man nature,  without  domg  any  thing  for  which  any  Catholic 
shall  have  the  right  to  censure  th^,  or  to  find  the  least 
fault  with  them.  The  public  opinion  of  the  Catholic  world 
sustains  them,  lauds  their  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  condemns 
only  those  rash  or  froward  spirits  who  venture  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  their  action,  or  to  denv  its  salutary  innuence. 
Here  is  tiie  great  difficulty  under  wnich  labor  all  meu  who 
understand  their  age,  and  would  do  something,  however 
little,  for  the  promotion  of  the  Catholic  cause.  They  are  at 
once  cried  down  as  the  disturbers  of  Catholic  peace,  and  it 
is  only  against  the  weight  of  almost  universal  Catholic  pub- 
lic opinion  that  they  can  present  Catholic  truth  so  as  to  be 
understood  and  appreciated  by  the  non-Catholic  world. 
This  is  a  g^t  discouragement ;  it  takes  the  life  out  of  a 
man,  deprives  him  of  all  strength,  energy,  zeal,  or  heart  to 
attempt  anything  in  the  cause  of  God  and  our  neighbor. 
Something  of  this  has,  no  doubt,  been  experienced  in  all 
a^es,  and  is  inseparable  from  human  frailty ;  but  we  doubt 
if  the  evil  complained  of,  for  evil  it  is,  was  ever  greater  or 
more  depressing  than  in  our  own  times.   No  man  in  our 
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times  is  so  much  feared  as  the  man  who  is  really  a  living 
man,  whoso  thought  pierces  the  symbol  and  takes  hold  oi 
the  truth  symbolized,  who  is  really  in  earnest  to  enlist  in- 
telligence, science,  and  learning,  on  the  side  of  the  Chnrch, 
and  to  recover  for  her  the  direction  of  the  intellectual 
movements  of  the  age. 

In  oar  historical  reading  we  have  found  no  epoch  in 
which  the  directors  of  the  Catholic  world  seem  to  have  had 
so  great  a  dread  of  intellect  as  our  own.  There  seems  to 
be  almost  universally  the  conviction  expressed  by  Bous- 
seau,  that  ^Hhe  man  who  thinks  is  a  depraved  animaL" 
There  is  a  wide-spread  fear  that  he  who  tninks  will  think 
heretically.  The  study,  therefore,  of  our  times  is  to  keep 
men  orthodox  by  cultivating  their  pious  affections  with  as 
little  exercise  of  intelligence  as  possible.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  intelligence,  at 
least  what  is  regarded  as  the  intelligence,  of  the  world,  has 
been  divorced  from  orthodoxy.  During  this  period  the 
most  successful  cultivators  of  science,  of  history,  literature, 
and  art,  have  not  been  Catholics,  or,  if  nominally  Catholics, 
with  little  understanding  of  the  teaching,  or  devotion  to  the 
practice,  of  the  Church.  The  natural  sciences,  zoology,  ge- 
ology, chemistry,  natural  history,  ethnography ,  metaphysics, 
and  to  some  extent  history  itself,  have  been  anti-Catnolic, 
while  the  popular  literature,  that  which  takes  hold  of  the 
heart  and  forms  the  taste,  the  mind,  and  the  morals  of  a 
nation,  has  been  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Church.  It  is 
very  likely  this  fact  that  has  created  the  aversion  in  Catho- 
lic minds  to  free  and  independent  thought,  and  driven 
them  into  the  extreme  that  we  complain  of.  They  see  how 
un-Catholic  is  thought  in  its  modem  forms  and  develop- 
ments; they  gee  how  rapidly  and  how  rashly  the  world 
rushes  into  the  most  fatal  errors ;  and  therefore  they  fear 
to  trust  thought,  and  consequently  seek  to  restrain  it.  This 


policy,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  not  to  yield  up  thought 
and  intelligence  to  Satan,  but  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  side  of  the  Church,  so  as  to  restore 
her  to  her  rightful  spiritual  and  intellectual  supremacy. 
Instead  of  foregoing  thought  and  intelligence,  and  contenting 
ourselves  with  pious  affection  which,  when  divorced  from 
thought,  becomes  a  mere  weak  and  watery  sentimentali^, 
we  should  grapple  with  them,  master  the  age  precisely  m 
that  in  which  it  regards  itself  as  strongest,  increase  our  ef- 
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forts  to  enlighten  the  people,  and  gain  for  them  the  superi- 
ority not  merely  in  faith  and  piety,  but  in  secular  knowl- 
edge and  science.  Intelligence  can  be  mastered  only  by 
intelligence,  thought  can  be  overcome  only  by  thought. 

There  has  never  been  an  epoch  in  the  world's  nistory 
when  the  policy  now  generally  pursued  could  have  been 
more  unwise,  or  likely  to  be  more  fatal,  than  the  present. 
Now  less  than  ever  can  we  keep  people  in  the  laith  by 
mere  ignorance  and  prejudice,  or  even  by  early  association 
and  affection.  We  cannot  keep  our  people  ignorant  of  er- 
ror if  we  would,  and  do  what  we  will  we  cannot  prevent 
them  from  being  more  or  less  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  In  no  country  have  we  an  orthodox  CsBsar  to  protect 
the  flock  with  his  armed  legions,  or  to  keep  down  error  by 
civil  pains  and  penalties,  even  were  that  desirable.  The 
civil  government  nowhere  protects  the  Church,  any  farther 
than  it  hopes  to  use  her  for  its  own  purposes.  There  is  no 
longer  any  reliance  to  be  placed  wppn  the  civil  power, 
however  deeply  some  may  regret  it  The  Church  is  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  her  own  resources  as  a  spiritual  kingdom, 
and  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  union  of  Church  and  state, 
will  ere  long  be  everywhere  effaced.  The  most  the  Church 
can  hope  from  the  state  hereafter  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  it 
will  be  much  if  Catholics  are  allowed  to  be  free  in  the  gen- 
eral freedom  of  the  citizen.  Respect  for  authority  is  gone, 
or  at  least  greatly  weakened,  among  Catholics  no  less  than 
among  non-Catholics.  Clerical  admonitions  and  prohibi- 
tions have  not  the  weight  they  once  had,  and  men  every 
day  grow  less  and  less  submissive  to  their  pastors;  loyaltv 
to  the  state  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue ;  and  fil- 
ial obedience  to  the  Church  is  every  day  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  All  the  old  external  bulwarks  and  defences 
of  faith  and  piety,  are  broken  down.  All  things  are  ques- 
tioned. Kotning  is  too  sacred  to  be  examined.  The  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  the  divine  institution  of  the  clergy, 
the  truth  of  the  sacred  masteries  of  religion,  nay,  the  very 
providence  and  even  existence  of  God,  are  brought  into 
public  discussion.  Doubts  on  all  points  are  entertained 
and  boldly  uttered.  Nothing  is  regarded  as  fixed  and  cer- 
tain. Now  this  state  of  things  must  be  met.  and  met  ef- 
fectually. But  How  can  we  meet  it,  if  thought  is  discour- 
aged, free  discussion  prohibited,  and  our  people  kept  as  far 
as  possible  in  ignorance  of  all  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
salvation  ? 

Vol.  n.— No.  IIL  24 
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"We  are  very  far  from  pretending  that  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  society,  in  men's  convictions  and  affec- 
tions, are  for  the  better,  or  not  to  be  deeply  deplored.  TTie 
state  of  things  which  has  passed  away,  and  in  reference  to 
which  most  of  onr  clergy  have  been  educated,  may  have 
been  far  better  than  that  which  now  obtains ;  it  may  be 
that  we  have  fallen  on  evil  times — worse  times  than  the 
Church  has  ever  before  seen — but  the  changes  have  taken 
place,  and  we  have  to  meet  things  as  they  are,  not  as  thev 
were.    It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  recall  the  past,  to  reestablisn 
that  which  has  passed  away.   We  must  always  take  things 
as  we  find  them,  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  good,  and 
war  against  present  evils.    The  Church  is  placed  in  the 
world  to  teach  and  to  govern  it ;  but  she  has  her  human 
side,  and  on  her  human  side  she  is  affected  by  all  the  chan- 
ges which  ffo  on  around  her.   Her  principles  are  invariable 
and  eteraal,  but  her  modes  or  methods  of  acting  on  the 
world  must  be  adapted  to  its  ever-varying  wants.  The 
Church  cannot,  any  more  than  the  state,  be  unvarying  in 
her  external  policy,  because  she  has  not  unvarying  circum- 
stances or  an  unvarying  world  to  meet.   At  every  moment 
she  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it  has  been  or 
as  we  may  wish  it  to  be.   What  she  has  now  to  meet  are 
the  peculiar  evils  of  our  own  times ;  she  has  to  meet  the 
existmg  state  of  things.   This  we,  her  children,  should  un- 
derstand, and  we  are  wanting  in  our  fidelity  to  her  if,  gov- 
erned by  old  associations  and  inveterate  habits,  we  throw 
obstacles  in  her  way,  and  labor,  intentionally  or  uninten- 
tionally, to  hinder  her  from  doing  it. 

The  existing  state  of  things  is  not  met  by  a  mere  nega- 
tive policy,  or  by  a  so-called  safeguard  system.  No  amount 
of  pious  training  or  pious  culture  will  protect  the  faithful, 
or  preserve  them  from  the  contamination  of  the  age,  if  they 
are  left  inferior  to  non-Catholics  in  secular  learning  and  in- 
tellectual development.  The  faithful  must  be  guarded 
and  protected  by  being  trained  and  disciplined  to  grapple 
with  the  errors  and  false  systems  of  the  age.  They  must 
be  not  only  more  religiously,  but  also  more  intellectually 
educated.  They  must  be  better  armed  than  their  oppo- 
nents,— surpass  them  in  the  strength  and  vigor  of  tneir 
minds,  and  in  the  extent  and  varietur  of  their  knowledge. 
They  must,  on  all  occasions  and  agamst  all  adversaries,  De 
ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  Thej 
must  be  better  scholars,  more  learned  men,  profounder  phi- 
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losophers,  better  versed  in  the  sciences,  more  thorough 
mastere  of  history,  abler  and  more  attractive  writers  and 
orators,  and  prove  themselves  in  every  respect  the  elite  of 
the  race.  It  is  in  vain  in  our  times  to  attempt  to  preserve 
them  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Church  by  the  force  of  simple 
external  authority,  or  even  by  their  reverence  for  the  prel- 
ates whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  placed  over  them,  feoth 
for  those  within  and  for  those  without,  authority  must  vin- 
dicate itself, — must  show  that  it  is  not  merely  a  positive  and 
arbitrary  authority,  but  that  it  is  authority  in  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things,  intrinsic  as  well  as  extrinsic.  Minds 
in  our  day  are  to  be  governed  by  respecting  their  freedom, 
not  by  restraining  it,  and  men  in  authority  must  be  more 
ready  to  convince  than  to  command.  Blind  obedience  is 
out  of  the  question ;  submission  to  men  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age ;  and  the  prelate  must,  if  he  would  be 
obeyed,  show  that  obedience  to  him  is  real,  not  reputed, 
obedience  to  God.  There  must  be  no  shams,  there  must  be 
no  make-believes,  but  there  must  be  everywhere  the  Real 
Pbesence. 

We  say  not  that  it  is  not  to  be  deplored  that  such  is  the 
case.  We  write  not  to  vindicate  the  age,  but  to  present  it 
as  it  is.  We  say  not  but  it  would  be  far  oetter  if  there  were 
everywhere  to  be  met  only  simple,  unquestioning  obe- 
dience ;  we  say  not  that  there  is  not  something  of  impiety- 
even  in  this  questioning  spirit  of  our  times,  which  demands 
a  reason  even  for  obeymg  God,  still  more  for  obeying  his 
ministers ;  we  express,  as  we  feel,  no  sympathy  with  this 
spirit ;  but  it  is  the  spirit  that  now  reigns  in  Catholic  pop- 
ulations hardly  less  tnan  in  non-Catholic  populations.  It 
is  an  evil  that  we  must  meet  and  overcome  the  best  wajy 
we  can,  and  the  best,  indeed  the  only  way  to  overcome  it 
known  to  us  is  by  answering  its  demands.  God  himself 
condescends  to  reason  with  men,  and  does  not  disdain  to 
submit  even  his  own  providence  to  the  judgment  of  reason. 
Our  Lord  reasoned  with  the  Jews ;  the  Apostles  reasoned 
with  the  people  to  whom  thev  were  sent ;  and  the  greatest 
Popes  and  Prelates  of  the  Church  have  shown  themselves, 
at  all  times,  more  studious  to  convince  the  imderstanding 
than  to  oveixjome  the  will. 

No  doubt  this  policy  which  we  recommend  imposes  far 
greater  labor  on  tne  ministers  of  our  holy  religion  than  the 
one  we  oppose,  and  that  it  is  a  policy  that  will  never  be 
acceptable  to  any  who  are  not  willing  to  spend  and  be 
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spent  in  the  service  of  God.  Men  who  love  their  ease,  who 
tnink  only  of  performing  a  certain  round  of  prescribed  du- 
ties with  as  little  trouble  to  themselves  as  possible,  and  feel 
not  deeply  the  worth  of  human  souls,  cannot  be  expected 
to  approve  it.  It  can  be  adopted  only  by  men  who  are  in 
earnest,  who  take  life  seriously,  and  count  no  labors,  no 
sacrifices  in  the  service  of  their  Lord.  It  is  not  a  policy 
for  amateurs  and  dilitanti.  It  is  a  policy  only  for  strong 
men ;  men  with  robust  souls,  intrepid  hearts,  and  indomit- 
able love ;  men  who  feel  that  religion  embraces  all  truth, 
and  is  the  condition  of  all  good ;  men  who  are  above  the 
world,  whose  affections  are  placed  on  things  eternal,  and 
whose  conversation  is  in  heaven.  It  will  not  meet  the  ap- 
probation of  men  who  recognize  only  the  op^is  operatum^ 
and  forget  that  men  mav  be  instrumental  in  the  salvation 
of  their  brethren.  But  for  those  who  understand  that  God 
works  through  means  and  carries  on  his  designs  by  human 
agencies,  and  that  men  are  in  some  sense  responsible  one 
for  another,  it  will  be  an  acceptable  policy.  These  will  not 
shrink  from,  but  will  joy  to  meet  and  perform  the  labors  it 
requires.  They  will  enter  with  alacrity  upon  the  work, 
engage  in  it  with  their  whole  souls,  with  all  the  energy  and 
strength  God  gives  them.  Heroic  souls  shrink  not  from 
difficulties ;  their  courage  rises  with  the  danger,  and  their 
strength  grows  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before 
them. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  our 
day  and  generation,  we  ask,  how  is  it  possible  to  do  it,  if 
we  are  to  be  tied  down  to  old  forms  and  old  methods ;  if 
we  are  to  be  deterred  by  fear  of  disturbing  the  equanimity 
or  self-complacency  of  narrow-minded  and  unmstructed 
publicists  who  are  not  aware  that  there  have  been  any 
changes  in  the  world  for  the  last  four  hundred  years  ?  How 
are  we  to  do  it,  if  we  are  to  open  no  discussions,  enter  upon 
no  line  of  argument,  offer  no  explanations,  attempt  no  so- 
lutions of  difficulties  which  are  not  already  familiar  to  the 
age  ?  How  are  we  to  do  it,  if  we  are  allowed^to  engage  in 
no  controversy,  to  correct  no  error,  to  disturb  no  prejudice, 
to  Btir  no  thought?  How  are  we  to  do  it,  if  all  that  is  per- 
mitted us  is  to  repeat  what  we  may  find  set  down  in  our 
older  and  superannuated  polemical  works  ?  How  are  we 
to  do  it,  if  we  are  only  to  follow  servilely  those  who  wrote 
before  they  could  have  any  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  er- 
rors and  peculiar  wants  of  our  times!   How  are  we  to  do 
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it,  if  we  are  bound  to  take  the  public  opinions  of  Catholics 
in  this  or  that  locality  instead  of  Catholic  truth  itself  for 
our  guide  ? 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  great  men,  the  great  contro- 
versialists of  other  times.  They  did  their  work  and  they 
did  it  well ;  they  vindicated  nobly,  heroically,  and  success-  . 
fully,  the  truth  for  their  age;  answered  conclusively  the 
objections  which  they  had  to  answer,  and  in  the  form  and 
way  most  intelligible  to  those  who  urged  them.  It  is  no 
reproach  to  them  to  say  that  they  have  not  fully  answered 
objections  which  were  not  raised  in  their  time.  What  we 
asK  is,  that  Catholic  controversialists  be  allowed  to  follow 
their  example,  and  that  we  be  as  free  to  grapple  with  the 
errors  and  speculations  of  our  age  as  they  were  to  grapple 
with  the  errors  and  speculations  of  theirs.  They  were  free 
to  do  their  work ;  let  us  be  free  to  do  ours.  He  who  knows 
the  age  knows  that  there  are  objections  to  the  Church  which 
are  peculiar  to  our  times,  and  to  which  no  formal  answer 
was  or  could  have  been  given  by  our  predecessors.  Neither 
St.  Augustine  nor  St.  Thomas,  neither  Bellarmine  nor  Bos- 
suet,  had  to  meet  objections  of  precisely  the  same  sort  as 
those  we  have  to  meet.  Many  things  could  be  taken  by 
them  for  granted  which  we  are  obliged  to  prove.  Many 
things  are  denied  now  that  nobody  then  questioned.  Though 
error,  in  substance,  may  always  be  the  same,  it  is  continu- 
ally varying  its  forms,  and  it  appears  now  under  forms  un- 
der which  it  never  before  appeared.  Shall  we  be  permit- 
ted to  meet  these  new  forms  in  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  be  effectually  met,  or  shall  we  be  told  that  we  must 
let  them  alone,  say  nothing  about  them,  and  take  all  possi- 
ble precautions  to  prevent  the  faithful  from  knowing  of 
their  existence  ? 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  peculiar,  and  it  ought  not 
to  be  accounted  strange  or  matter  of  astonishment  that  even 
men  placed  high  in  authority  and  with  the  best  intentions 
in  the  world,  should  not  always  understand  them,  or  at 
once  seize  and  apply  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
their  peculiar  errors.  The  clergy  are,  to  a  ^reat  extent, 
trained  in  ignorance  of  the  world  and  in  special  reference 
to  a  state  of  things  which  has  passed  away,  very  likely 
never  to  return.  Our  seminaries  train  the  young  Levites 
to  the  work  to  be  done  in  old  Catholic  countries,  where  all 
thin^  are  settled  and  the  priest  has  little  to  do  except  to 
admmister  the  Sacraments  and  cultivate  the  piety  and  love 
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of  the  people  of  his  charge.  They  instruct  him,  no  doubt, 
in  regard  to  past  heresies,  and  teach  him  the  answers  to  the 
well-known  objections  to  our  faith  urged  by  the  older  here- 
tics. He  learns  the  answer  to  the  Arians,  the  Nestorians, 
the  Eutychians,  the  Pelagians,  the  Lutherans,  the  Calvin- 
ists,  and  the  Jansenists,  and  perhaps  to  the  Deists  and  older 
school  of  German  Rationalists.  But  he  learns  little  of  the 
doctrines  and  speculations  of  the  more  recent  rationalists 
of  Germany,  who  are  now  the  only  formidable  enemies  to 
our  holy  religion,  and  from  whom  proceed  the  only  really 
weighty  objections  which  the  Catholic  controversialist  has 
now  to  refute.  What  wonder  then  that  our  clergy  should, 
in  some  respects,  mistake  the  work  now  especially  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  or  misconstrue  the  labors  and  tendencies 
of  those  who  have  made  it  their  especial  study  to  compre- 
hend those  objections  and  insist  on  answering  tnem  in  their 
own  way  ? 

The  difficulty  is  not  that  Catholics  do  not  know  the  posi- 
tive doctrines  of  their  Church,  but  that  they  are  not  tuUy 
instructed  in  regard  to  the  errors  and  speculations  now 
dominant  in  the  non-Catholic  world.  Our  Catholic  com- 
munity, taken  at  large,  not  only  do  not  understand  them, 
but  are  not  sufficient^  instructed  to  understand  their  refu- 
tation when  given,  rublicists,  who  are  as  innocent  of  any 
knowledge  of  them  as  the  child  unborn,  clamor  against  him 
who  really  refutes  them,  get  up  an  excitement  against  him, 
and  cause  all  the  level's  of  peace  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
dangerous  and  pestilent  fellow  ;  for  usually  tne  friends  of 
peace  blame  the  party  in  the  right,  rarely  the  party  in  the 
wrono^.  lie  who  departs  from  routine  is  set  down  at  once 
as  guilty,  and  they  who  misunderstand,  misrepresent,  and 
denounce  him,  are  regarded  as  praiseworthy.  The  local 
authorities  of  the  Church,  having  little  time  or  disposition 
to  look  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  is  the  oflfending  party,  and  either  labor  to  circum- 
scribe his  influence  or  to  silence  his  voice.  These  things 
may  be  inevitable  considering  the  frailty  of  human  nature, 
but  we  cannot  believe  them  advantageous  to  the  interest 
of  the  Church.  Just  now  popular  opinion  among  Catho- 
lics, as  among  non-Catholics,  identifies  Catholicity  and  des- 

Sotism,  and  the  controversialist  who  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
atholic  religion  has  no  natural  association  with  despotism 
but  is  favorable  to  liberty  and  the  inherent  rights  ot  man, 
runs  the  risk  of  being  denounced  on  all  hands  as  a  bad 
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Catholic.  The  really  formidable  war  wa^ed  upon  the 
Church  is  waged  by  the  cultivators  of  science  and  the 
German  Rationalists.  Yet  he  who  should  endeavor  by  his 
explanations  of  Catholic  theology,  though  adhering  firmly 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  to  disarm  them  of  their  hostility  and 
to  show  the  perfect  harmony  of  science  and  reason  with 
Catholicity,  would  most  likely  be  accused  by  his  own  breth- 
ren of  the  very  errors  he  labors  to  refute. 

The  reason  of  this  is  in  the  fact  that  one  cannot  meet 
these  classes  of  enemies  without  modifying  many  things 
which  have  been  currently  held  by  Catholics,  without  mod- 
ifying, not  Catholic  tradition,  but  various  traditions  of 
Catholics.  Whoever  has  studied  their  objections  knows 
perfectly  well  that  many  of  them  cannot  be  answered  with- 
out rejecting  many  notions  popular  among  Catholics,  or 
without  important  modifications  of  the  nliilosophy  and 
theology  of  the  schools.  But  these  modincations  we  are 
not  permitted  by  our  meticulous  theologians  and  our  phil- 
osophical professors  to  make;  for  any  modifications  in 
either  seem  to  them  to  be  a  modification  of  faith  itself. 
Moreover,  having  received  the  faith  as  scholastically  ex- 
pressed and  learned  to  defend  it  under  scholastic  forms, 
these  theologians  and  professors  feel  that  they  would  not 
know  how  to  defend  it  if  expressed  under  any  other  forms. 
He  who  modifies  the  philosophy  or  theology  of  the  schools 
is  looked  upon  as  an  innovator  m  matters  m  which  it  is  not 
lawful  to  innovate ;  he  loses  or  he  fails  to  acquire  the  con- 
fidence of  his  own  friends,  who  are  sure  to  open  a  fire  on 
him  in  the  rear  while  he  is  engaged  in  doing  battle  with 
his  and  their  enemies  in  front.  Kot  because  they  do  not 
love  the  truth,  not  because  they  do  not  wish  to  see  it  prevail, 
but  because  they  see  not  the  propriety,  the  necessity,  or  even 
the  lawfulness  of  the  modifications  he  proposes. 

This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Catholics  do  not  carefulljr 
distinguish  between  faith  and  theology,  between  what  is 
human  and  what  is  divine  in  the  dogma,  or,  as  we  fre- 
quently express  it,  between  the  Catholic  tradition  and  the 
traditions  of  Catholics.  Faith,  objectively  considered,  is 
divine,  the  revealed  word  of  God,  the  truth  invariable  as 
God  himself.  It  is  and  must  be  the  same  in  all  ages,  in  all 
places,  and  for  all  intelligences.  There  is  in  it  no  change, 
no  progress,  no  development ;  it  is  and  must  be  the  same 
whether  men  believe  it  or  whether  they  deny  it.  But 
theology  is  human,  the  work  of  the  human  reason  opera- 
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tinff  on  the  revealed  datay  the  form  in  which  the  hnuDUin 
understanding  draws  out  and  expresses  in  their  mutual  re- 
lations the  contents  of  the  revealed  word.  The  data  on 
which  it  operates  are  divine  truth  and  invariable,  but  the 
form  in  wnich  they  are  drawn  out  and  expressed  by  the 
understanding  is  human,  and  variable  as  is  everything  hu- 
man. The  revelation  cannot  vary  because  it  is  the  word 
of  God,  who  is  perfect ;  but  the  human  form  may  vary  be- 
cause the  human  mind  is  imperfect,  and  the  imperfect  can 
never  give  to  that  which  is  perfect  an  adequate  form  or  ex- 
pression. The  human  element  of  faith  or  theology  is  there- 
tore  variable  as  the  human  mind  itself;  the  dogma,  in  so 
far  as  divine,  is  invariable ;  but  even  in  the  do^ma  there  is 
a  human  element,  because  the  human  mind,  m  receiving 
the  revelation,  necessarily  receives  it  through  the  medium 
of  language  or  sensible  form,  which  symbolizes  it  The 
symbol  does  not  interpret  itself,  and  its  significance  is 
necessarily  determined  by  the  mind  to  which  it  is  ad- 
dressed. This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  divine  revela- 
tion can  be  made  only  to  intelligences  or  rational  exist- 
ences. God  can  make  no  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  to 
an  ox,  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  because  in  these  there  is  no  intel- 
ligence to  receive  it,  no  reason  to  interpret  the  sign  or 
symbol,  that  is,  the  language  through  wnich  it  is  made. 
The  Church,  indeed,  is  infallible  in  ner  definitions.  But 
what  is  it  that  she  defines  ?  She  defines  the  language,  that 
is,  the  symbol.  But  the  language  or  symbol  means  for  the 
mind  only  what  it  interprets  it  to  mean,  and  this  interpre- 
tation will  vary  as  varies  the  understanding  of  the  inter- 
preter. Unity  of  faith,  therefore,  depends  on  the  unity  of 
reason,  or  rather  on  the  unity  of  the  race.  Faith,  objectively 
taken,  is  always  infallible,  but  it  can  be  subjectively  infal- 
lible only  on  condition  of  an  infallible  crediti  ve  subject.  But 
the  creditive  subject  is  not  infallible,  and  though  illustrated 
and  elevated  by  the  grace  of  faith,  donum  fidei^  it  never 
becomes  infallible,  otherwise  error  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  matters  of  Catholic  faith  would  be  aosolutely  impos- 
sible, which  we  know  is  not  the  fact.  Consequently  the 
human  element  of  the  dogma  itself  may  vary  and  be  suscep- 
tible of  progress  or  development,  which,  perhaps,  is  the 
fact  whicn  Dr.  Newman  intended  to  bring  out  in  his  jE5r- 
say  on  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Due  con- 
sideration of  these  facts  would  remove  that  fear  which  so 
many  Catholics  have  that  any  change,  progress,  or  develop- 
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ment  in  scholastic  theology  must  necessarily  bring  about  a 
change  in  faith,  or  be  a  change,  progress,  or  development 
in  divine  revelation  itself. 

In  fact,  we  know  that  theology  has  changed  more  than 
once  with  the  changes  of  time  and  place.  Nothing  human 
remains  or  can  remain  always  the  same.  The  human  mind 
is  imperfect  and  cannot  take  in  all  truth  at  one  glance ;  it 
goes  on  from  age  to  age  changing  or  modifying  its  views  of 
ti'uth,  sometimes  taking  in  more,  sometimes  less.  The  same 
words  do  not  always  have  for  it  the  same  sense.  Its  inter- 
pretation of  the  symbol  is  more  or  less  perfect  according  to 
its  own  point  of  view,  or  the  stage  of  its  progressive  de- 
velopment. Hence  it  is  that  from  the  beginning  the 
Church  has  been  obliged  to  make  new  definitions  of  the 
symbol.  Continually  are  new  definitions  called  fur.  At 
first  it  sufficed  to  say,  "I  believe  in  Grod  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  in  Jesus  Christ 
his  only  Son,  our  Lord."  This  symbol  was  then  sufficient 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  trath  contained  in 
these  two  articles  of  the  Creed.  But  when  men  began  to 
refine  on  the  words  heaven  and  earthy  it  became  necessary 
to  give  them  a  further  definition,  and  define  that  by  them 
is  meant  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  that  is  to  say,  all 
things  sensible  and  intelligible,  in  order  to  exclude  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Demiov/rgoSj  and  the  Gnostic  fancies  of  un- 
created jEons,  It  was  sufficient  for  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians to  say,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,"  because  son 
is  always  consubstantial  with  father.  But  when  specula- 
tion haa  obscured  this  truth,  and  had  led  to  the  denial  of 
the  proper  Divinity  of  the  Son,  and  his  Eternal  Generation, 
it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  revealed  truth,  to 
rive  further  and  fuller  definitions  as  we  have  them  in  the 
Jficene  Creed.  When  the  Patripassians,  losing  siffht  of 
the  proper  distinction  of  the  three  l^ersons  in  the  Godhead, 
represented  the  Father  as  dying  on  the  cross,  it  became 
necessary  to  assert  more  clearly  that  distinction,  and  to 
define  that  it  was  the  Word,  the  Second  Person,  not  the 
Father  distinctively  taken,  that  was  incarnate.  When 
Arius  made  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  Son  a 
distinction,  not  merely  of  Persons,  but  of  nature  or  sub- 
stance, the  Church,  in  order  to  save  the  symbol,  was  obliged 
to  define  anew  the  Consubstantiality  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  as  subsequently  she  was  obliged  to  assert  in  clearer 
and  more  distinct  terms  the  proper  Personality  of  the  Holy 
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Oho8t  against  the  MacedonianB.   When  Nestorins,  con- 
founding the  distinction  of  Persons  with  the  distinction  of 
substances,  and  knowing  that  the  Divinity  is  one  and 
Being  Eternal  cannot  be  born  of  woman,  denied  the  union 
of  the  two  natures,  the  human  and  Divine,  in  the  one 
Divine  Person  of  Christ,  and  therefore  denied  that  Mary  is 
the  mother  of  God,  the  Church  condemned  him  and  as- 
serted tlie  unity  of  the  Pereon  of  our  Lord.    When,  from 
the  unity  of  the  Person,  the  Eutychians  concluded  the 
unity  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  after  the  Resurrection, 
the  Church  added  to  her  definition  of  unity  of  Person  the 
perpetual  distinction  of  the  two  natures,  as  subsequently 
agamst  the  Monophylites  she  asserted  the  distinction  of  the 
two  Wills.   When  Pelagius  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  man 
has  his  destiny  in  the  supernatural  order,  and  exaggerates 
nature  and  free  will,  the  Church  asserts  more  distinctly  the 
necessity  of  grace,  and  the  impotence  of  man  by  nature 
alone  to  attain  to  a  supernatural  end.   When  speculators 
taking  occasion  from  the  condemnation  of  Pelagius  to  run 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  make  grace  operate  without 
nature,  the  Church  reasserts  against  them  free  will  and  the 
cooperation  of  nature  with  grace.    So  of  all  the  other  defi- 
nitions which  the  Church  nas  from  time  to  time  made. 
All  these  definitions  have  grown  out  of  the  changes  made 
by  the  human  mind  in  what  we  call  the  human  element 
of  the  dogma,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  interpretation  the  human 
mind  in  its  own  operations  gives  to  the  sacred  and  infalli- 
ble words  of  the  Church.    Tnese  definitions  do  not  change 
faith  or  in  any  sense  modify  it ;  their  aim  and  their  direct 
tendency  are  to  preserve  it  in  its  unity  and  integrity.  But 
they  all  involve  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  modification  of 
previous  theological  forms  and  modes  of  expression.  There 
IS  a  great  diflference  in  form  between  the  theology  of  the 
aute-Kicene  and  post-Nicene,  and  between  the  ante-THden- 
tine  and  the  post-Tridentine  Fathers.   A  theologian  would 
be  justly  suspected  of  heresy  to-day  were  he  to  use  expres- 
sions which  were  used  by  many  of  the  greatest  and  most 
orthodox  of  the  ante-Nicene  writers.   The  mediseval  wri- 
ters, though  they  retain  the  faith,  often  depart  widelv  from 
the  theology  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
centuries.   Numerous  modifications  were  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  definitions  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  still 
greater  have  been  introduced  bv  the  controversies  raised 
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It  is  contrary  to  the  whole  history  of  the  past  to  suppose 
that  no  new  modifications  can  be  called  for  or  admitted. 
There  are  numerous  questions  that  remain  yet  undefined, 
and  there  are  numerous  opinions  floating  about  amongst 
Catholics,  and  often  supposed  to  be  Catholic  doctrine,  that 
have  not  yet  been  defined,  and  against  which  most  of  the 
objections  to  Catholicity  in  our  day  are  urged.  Whoever 
reads  the  book  before  us  will  see  that  the  author's  great 
diflBculty  is  with  the  common  doctrine  of  the  endless  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked,  or  that  the  torments  of  hell  are  vin- 
dictive and  endless.  He  cannot  understand  how  the  wicked 
can  with  justice  be  endlessly  punished,  except  on  the  ground 
that  they  continue  forever  sinning.  Now  what  is  Catholic 
doctrine  on  this  subject?  Does  the  Church  teach  that  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell  is  vindictive  o\  simply 
expiative?  Does  she  teach  that  the  punishment  is  ever- 
lasting because  the  reprobate  continue  everlastingly  to  sin  ? 

Certainly  the  Church  teaches  that  thejr  who  die  unre- 

fenerate  shall  never  see  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  that  is, 
e  united  with  God  by  the  em  mpernatv/roLe,  This  loss  or 
deprivation  of  heaven  is  a  penalty  of  sin,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly everlasting.  But  has  sne  defined  that  the  wicked  in 
hell  are  continually  committing  new  sin,  that  they  continue 
through  eternity  uttering  new  blasphemies  against  God, 
which  call  down  upon  them  new  showers  of  Divine  wrath  ? 
Are  their  hearts  devoured  by  a  literal  worm  that  never 
dies?  Are  they  subjected  to  a  material  fire  that  is  never 
quenched?  Are  they  doomed  to  those  sensible  tortures 
which  the  imaginations  of  our  preachers  so  often  attempt  to 
depict  ?  If  they  continue  to  commit  sin,  how  can  we  say 
that  Christ  has  triumphed  over  sin,  that  he  has  overcome 
Satan  and  destroyed  his  works  ?  If  their  punishment  is 
purely  vindictive,  not  expiative,  how  can  you  reconcile  it 
with  the  love,  the  mercy,  or  the  goodness  of  God  ?  Would 
the  worst  man  that  ever  lived,  animated  by  the  most  vin- 
dictive passions  that  ever  raged  in  the  human  breast,  not 
recoil  from  inflicting  anything  like  so  severe  suffering  upon 
his  most  bitter  and  n&ost  hated  enemies?  Is  there  not  here 
a  point  in  which  popular  belief  needs  to  be  modified  ?  Can 
the  everlasting  existence  of  evil  be  by  any  means  recon- 
ciled with  the  universal  dominion  of  good?  Has  the 
Church  really  defined,  and  does  Catholic  faith  really  require 
us  to  believe  that  any  thing  is  everlasting  in  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  except  their  exclusion  from  supernatural  be- 
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atitade?  May  we  not  hope  that  the  sins  of  this  life  may  in 
some  sense  be  expiated,  and  that  the  reprobate,  thon^  tnej 
can  never  receive  any  part  or  lot  in  the  palingenesia,  may 
yet  find  their  sufferings  gradually  diminishing,  and  them- 
selves attaining  to  that  sort  of  imperfect  good  which  is 
called  natural  oeatitude  ?  We  know  nothing  in  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  Church  opposed  to  this,  and  therefore,  though 
only  the  elect  can  be  saved,  we  know  no  authority  for 
denying  that  all  men  may  not  attain  to  as  great  a  degree 
of  good  as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  state  of  pure  nature.  If 
this  view  may  be  taken,  or  if  this  theological  explanation 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  hell  is  admissible,  many  of  the 
most  serious  objections  urged  by  thinking  men  against  the 
Church  would  be  removed.  Are  we  or  are  we  not  at  liberty 
to  take  Jthis  view  and  offer  this  explanation  ?  Can  we  hold 
and  defend  this  view  compatibly  with  our  faith  as  a 
Catholic? 

There  are  also  various  questions  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  which  seem  to  us  as  yet  unsettled,  and  which 
may  be  settled  somewhat  differently  from  the  solutions 
which  they  receive  in  popular  theology.  That  the  Holy 
Scriptures  both  of  the  Ola  and  New  Testament  are  given 
by  divine  inspiration  and  contain  the  written  word  of  God, 
is  unouestionably  of  faith  and  can  be  doubted  by  no  Catho- 
lic. But  in  what  sense  is  this  to  be  understood?  Is  it  that 
the  inspired  writers  were  merely  passive  under  divine  in- 
spiration, and  that  in  writing  they  exercised  no  reason  or 
volition  of  their  own  ?  Are  we  bound  to  believe  that  every 
word  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  GHiost,  and  that  theology 
must  defend  every  form  of  expression,  ever^  particular 
fact  or  statement  that  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
as  given  us  in  the  Latin  version  called  the  Vulgate?  Must  we 
believe  that  St.  Jerome  had  in  all  cases  the  correct  and  au- 
thentic reading  of  the  original  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  or  Greek, 
and  that  he  never  mistook  in  a  single  instance  the  true  sense 
of  a  single  term  he  translates,  or  the  Latin  word  by  which  h^ 
translates  it  ?  Or,  are  we  free  to  hold  that  only  the  doctrines 
or  principles  of  our  faith  were  given  by  direct  inspiration,  and 
that  the  writers  followed  their  own  reason,  judgment,  and 
taste,  in  their  forms  of  expression,  in  the  selection  of  the  ima- 
gery and  illustrations  they  adopt,  and  in  the  arguments  which 
they  use  or  put  forth  in  defence  of  the  truth  revealed  ?  Is 
there  any  room  left  for  Biblical  criticism,  for  the  collation 
of  manuscripts,  the  comparison  of  recensions,  and  corrections 
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of  the  text?  Is  it  necessary  to  our  orthodoxy  that  we  de- 
fend every  historical  statement  as  strictly  exact,  interpret 
literally  every  reference  to  science,  to  natural  history,  to 


Must  we,  in  addition,  follow  in  all  cases  the  traditionary 
interpretation  or  application  of  texts?  Must  we  believe 
the  Fathers,  or  even  ropes  and  Councils,  have  always  been 
infallibly  guided  and  assisted  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
applications  they  have  made  of  sacred  texts,  and  that  any 
dmerent  interpretation  or  application  would  be  heretical 
or  rash,  although  apparently  demanded  by  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  words  themselves?  These  are  questions  of  no 
little  importance,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  Biblical 
literature  and  Hermeneutics. 

Then,  aeain,  how  are  we  to  understand  the  Mosaic  Cos- 
mogony, the  Account  of  the  Creation  of  Man  given  in 
Genesis,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  Seduction  of  the  Woman 
by  the  Serpent,  the  Fall  of  our  First  Parents,  the  Longevity 
of  the  Antediluvian  Patriarchs,  and  the  Deluge  ?  Are  we 
to  take  all  this  as  so  much  literal  history,  as  a  simple  nar- 
ration of  facts,  or  are  we  at  liberty  to  take  these  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis  in  an  allegorical  or  philosophical  sense,  as, 
according  to  Josephus,  did  the  Jews,  and  as  was  done  by 
St.  Augustine  and  others  of  the  Fathers  ?  If  not,  how  will 
you  meet  the  objections  drawn  from  geology  and  other  sci- 
ences against  what  is  written  ?  Have  we  as  yet  answered 
those  objections  on  the  view  taken  by  the  scholastics?  Are 
we  able  to  do  it?  K  not,  how  are  we  to  defend  our  re- 
ligion against  its  scientific  opposers,  and  win  back  to  it  the 
science  and  intelligence  of  the  age ;  or  how  can  we  say 
there  is  no  discrepancy  between  faith  and  science? 

Finally,  there  are  questions  in  regard  to  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  natural  and  supernatural,  reason  and  revela- 
tion, science  and  faith,  nature  and  ^ace,  that  require  to  be 
examined  anew  and  answered  difterently  from  what  they 
appear  to  be  answered,  if  answered  at  all,  in  scholastic 
theology.  To  the  mass  of  men  outside  of  the  Church,  in 
our  times,  the  natural  and  supernatural,  as  represented  by 
scholastic  theology,  appear  as  contradictories,  and  as  mu- 
tually destructive  one  of  the  other.  The  supernatural  ap- 
pears to  them  arbitrary,  isolated,  without  reason,  necessity, 
or  utility,  in  the  general  constitution  of  things.  They  see 
not  why  the  Creator  could  not  in  the  beginning  have  cre- 
ated nature  with  all  the  powers  and  facmties  necessary  to 
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attain  to  the  ^ood  he  designed  it.  In  nature,  so  far  as  snb- 
mitted  to  their  inspection,  he  works  by  laws  uniform  and 
invariable,  and  accomplishes  his  purposes  by  a  fixed  system 
of  means  adapted  to  ends.  They  see  no  nece^ity  for  any 
arbitrary  intervention  of  Providence,  no  good  to  be  accom- 
plished by  it,  no  reason  for  it.  Such  intervention  seems  to 
them  to  derogate  from  his  wisdom,  to  imply  a  vacillation 
in  his  purposes,  and  to  mar  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
the  world.  All  the  presumptions  drawn  from  their  knowl- 
edge of  nature  are  against  the  supernatural.  They  look 
upon  miracles  as  improbable  a  priori^  nay,  as  incapable 
01  being  proved  by  any  possible  amount  of  testimony.  In 
their  view  natural  reason  and  man's  natural  strength  are 
sufficient,  and  they  treat  all  pretences  to  miracles  and  the 
supernatural  as  superstitious  and  unworthy  of  respect 
Hence  the  non-Catholif  thought  of  the  age  is  rationalistic 
and  tends  to  pure  naturalism.  It  rejects  the  supernatural 
in  all  its  forms  as  superstition.  Such  we  well  know  is  the 
fact.  Now,  how,  with  our  scholastic  theology,  are  we  to 
meet  this  fact?  How,  if  we  regard,  as  do  the  scholastics, 
the  supernatural  as  isolated  and  arbitrary,  are  we  to  prove 
to  the  rationalists  and  naturalists  of  our  times  the  fact  of  the 
supernatural,  or  to  convince  them  that  there  is  in  our  re- 
ligion a  class  of  facts  really  supernatural  in  their  origin  and 
character?  How  can  we  do  this  with  the  philosophy  or 
theology  in  which  we  are  brought  up  ?  There  is  here  a 
real  dimculty  which  every  Catholic  polemic  feels  the  mo- 
ment he  begins  to  reason  with  candid,  intelligent,  and 
philosophic  unbelievers. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Among  Catholics  themselves  we  find 
no  little  confusion  on  these  points.  On  one  side  we  find  men 
in  their  effort  to  save  nature  and  reason  running  into  Pela- 

S'anism,  which  is  virtually  denying  the  supernatural,  or  the 
ivinity  of  Christ ;  on  another  side,  we  find  others,  wishing 
to  save  the  supernatural,  running  into  Jansenism  and  virtual- 
ly denying  the  natural,  or  the  Humanity  of  Christ.  Again, 
we  find  persons  who  admit  the  natural  and  supernatural,  but 
as  disconnected,  as  severed  one  from  the  other, — analogous 
to  the  error  of  Nestorius  that  dissolves  Jesus  Christ,  and  de- 
nies the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  one  Divine  Person ;  in 
contrast  with  these,  we  find  also  others  who  run  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  deny  the  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  supernatural,  and  fall  into  the  Eutychian  heresy,  which 
denies  that  the  human  and  Divine  natures  in  our  Lord  are 
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forever  distinct.  Everywhere  we  hear  men  extolling  na- 
ture at  the  expense  of  grace,  or  decrying  reason  in  order  to 
exalt  faith ;  nowhere  do  we  find  amongst  our  theologians 
the  distinction  and  union  of  the  natural  and  supernatural, 
of  which  the  type  is  presented  in  the  Mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation. The  consequence  is  that  we  are  unable  to  meet 
the  wants  of  cultivated  intelligence,  and  to  bring  back  to 
the  Church  the  learned  and  scientific  among  her  opposers. 

We  know  these  statements  will  not  be  received  with  favor, 
but  we  are  sure  that  they  are  true ;  not  true,  indeed,  as 
against  Catholic  faith,  against  the  revelation  of  God  which 
the  Church  has  received  and  maintains  in  its  unity  and  integ- 
rity, but  true,  undeniably  true,  as  against  our  modern  man- 
ner of  setting  forth,  explaining,  and  defending,  in  our 
human  systems,  that  revelation.  If,  then,  we  are  to  carry 
on  successfully  our  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Church, 
convince  l^ie  unbelieving,  subdue  the  rebellious,  recover 
tlie  alienated,  and  prepare  the  way  for  new  and  more 
glorious  victories  for  our  religion,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
make  those  modifications  in  the  human  elements  of  the 
beliefs  and  doctrines  of  Catholics  which  the  present  state 
of  non-Catholic  thought  and  intelligence  render  necessary ; 
we  must  be  permitted  to  show  the  harmony  between  ra- 
tionidism  ana  traditionalism,  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  between  nature  and  grace,  without  separating 
them,  or  confounding  them,  or  sacrificing  the  one  to  the 
other.  We  must  rise  in  our  philosophy  to  the  point  where 
in  principle  they  are  one,  and  while  we  scrupulously  main- 
tain their  distinction  we  must  take  care  that  we  never  sepa- 
rate them.  We  must  show  that  the  supernatural,  as  well 
as  the  natural,  originates  in  the  creative  act  of  God,  and 
constitutes  an  order  as  regular,  as  uniform,  and  invariable 
in  its  kind  as  the  natural  order  itself ;  that  miracles,  in  re- 
lation to  the  supernatural  order,  are  no  more  isolated  or 
arbitrary  than  the  phenomena  of  reproduction  or  growth  in 
the  natural ;  that  each  order  has  its  own  generic  principles, 
its  own  laws  of  operation  consistent  with  each  other,  pro- 
ceeding alike  from  God  as  first  cause  and  tending  to  God 
as  final  cause;  that  in  fact  the  natural  and  supernatural, 
reason  and  revelation,  nature  and  grace,  do  constitute  but 
parts  of  one  synthetic  whole.  They  are  distinguishable,  but 
not  separable.  The  natural  is  not  contained  in  the  super- 
natural, nor  the  supernatural  in  the  natural,  but  both  are 
contained  in  the  creative  act  of  God,  the  common  link  that 
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unites  them.  Neither  has  its  reason  in  the  other,  bnt  both 
have  their  reason  in  Divine  Providence. 

When  we  have  found  a  philosophical  or  theological  doc- 
trine that  enables  us  to  show  this  clearly  and  satisfactorily 
to  hnman  reason,  we  shall  have  removed  from  the  super- 
natural all  character  of  arbitrariness  or  isolation,  and  vin- 
dicated for  it  a  generic  order  of  its  own ;  we  have  thus  re- 
moved the  presumption  against  it,  and  rendered  miracles  as 
probable  and  as  provable  as  any  facts  of  the  natural  order ; 
we  have  thus  brought  all  of  our  religion  that  needs  proving 
within  the  order  of  facts  provable  by  testimony,  and  thus 
answered  all  the  a  priorz  objections  of  non-Catholics,  the 
only  objections  that  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  an- 
swered. The  rest  of  the  work  for  the  Catholic  polemic  is 
either  already  done  or  capable  of  being  done  witnout  much 
difficulty.  Now  what  we  ask  is  not  so  much  that  Catholic 
controversialists  should  undertake  to  do  this  work,  as  that 
Catholic  public  opinion  should  permit  them  to  do  it  and  sus- 
tain them  in  doing  it,  provided  they  attempt  it  in  a  proper 
spirit,  with  loyal  mtentions,  and  without  lesion  to  Catholic 
faith.  It  is  not  liberty  to  depart  from  the  faith  or  to  con- 
struct a  faith  for  one's  self  that  we  demand,  bat  liberty  to 
defend  the  faith  "once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  without 
restraint  from  mere  human  traditions,  or  philosophical,  or 
theological  opinions,  which  it  is  not  necesary  to  faith  that 
we  should  respect 

This  liberty  may  be  denied ;  the  demand  for  it  may  be 
treated  as  an  indication  of  a  disloyal  temper ;  the  exercise 
of  it  may  be  denounced  as  smacking  of  Protestantism ;  but 
whoever  knows  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the 
nature  of  the  objections  we  have  to  meet,  the  controver- 
sies we  have  to  carry  on  in  the  higher  regions  of  intelli- 
gence, knows,  as  well  as  any  thing  ot  the  sort  can  be  known, 
that,  without  it,  it  is  idle  to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  way 
of  convincing  or  converting  unbelievers,  that  Catholic  po- 
lemics are  entirely  useless,  and  that  there  remains  nothing 
for  us  but  to  fold  our  hands,  close  our  mouths,  and  wait  in 
inaction  and  silence  the  miraculous  intervention  of  Divine 
Providence  to  save  the  Catholic  world  from  being  reduced 
to  a  mere  handful  of  women  and  children.  We  may  boast 
our  present  numbers  and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
makmg  progress,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  name 
an  epoch,  smce  St.  Peter  erected  his  Chair  in  the  city  of 
Bome,  wnen  the  Church  had  suffered  greater  losses  than  in 
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IbflA  of  the  last  ten  jears.  We  are  iummioMmmtmKrit&m 
Btale,  and  the  difficulty  is  that  few  amoDg  WtMll  ^-Uh 

f>reei&tc  the  fact,  or,  if  appreciating  it,  hatfJ  nwMr^ 
00 k  it  boldly  in  the  face.  For  the  most  part,  we  are  una- 
hle  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  cannot  arrest  the  present 
tendency  of  things,  and  restore  and  re-establish  that  whiieh 
is  past  or  passing  away.    Hence  our  impotence. 

W  e  ask  no  concession  to  the  spirit  of  our  times  that  may 
not  be  lawfully  made ;  we  ask  no  aoftwder  of  &ith  or  of 
sound  doctrine  i  we  ask  no'eoint>f^omfee  with  e^rof ,  no  ftbaii^ 
don  men  t  of  any  claim  ever  made  by  the  Church  under  her 
supreme  Pastor  as  tlie  kingdom  of  God  on  earth;  we  ask 
no  sacritice  of  principle  to  pojmlariry,  no  alliance  of  the 
Church  with  temporary  excitements  or  popular  movements. 
We  aeek  not  popularity  even  in  the  state,  far  less  would  we 
•eek  it  in  the  Church ;  we  are  willing  to  0ii:Ser  the  reproach 
dlNmr  Lord,  and  we  lore  mtr-^Mmi^  «H  iMNbbre  when  ike 
is  in  affliction,  when  her  enemies  everywhere  rise  up  agakist 
her,  and  the  wicked  seem  to  triumph  over  her.  Dearest  to 
06  18  our  Lord  when  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  crying  out, 
"  My  God !  my  God !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  2"  It  is 
not  to  render  the  Church  popular,  to  gain  for  her  the  ap- 
plaoae  of  tbe  wiadotn  <tf  thaa  w<»i(i|  or  tibte  shouts  of  tm 
laeb^'bitt  It  is  ibtut  we  may"  raidir  nndenttadings,  mof^ 
wills,  and  gain  souls,  that  we  thus  speak.  God  forgive  us 
if  we  have  spoken  haishly,  tjilsely,  uncharitably,  or  un- 
neceesai'ily.  Jiut  here  is  a  world  lying  in  error  and  unbe- 
lief around  us.  The  great  majority,  not  only  of  our  own 
eountryraen,  but  of  the  human  race,  are  living  and  dying 
withont  any  tnie  belief  in  Christ,  or  any  wcU<«mnide9 
hope  of  entering  wHir  hftn  ^ntiti  Me  kingdem  ifncT'llilHtf]^ 
his  glorv.  And  what  are  they,  to  wliom  the  word  of 
God  and  the  means  of  life  are  committed,  doing  for  their 
convei*sion  ?  Where  do  we  see  the  deep  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that  God  works  by  means,  makes  man  responsible 
for  man,  and  man  an  instrument  in  the  salvation  of  man! 
To  ns  Catholios  se^n*  to  have  la9t  the  swat  4€*  their  i&i®^ 
rioD,  to  have  beevftifv  linlUHllAfl''  tuf*  tliir  jffe^l*^ork  ■  of 
saving  souls  which  God  has  committed  to  them,  to  have 
become  solicitous  chiefly  about  the  things  of  this  world, 
about  smashing  or  retaining  earthly  goods,  laving  up 
treasures  on  the  earth,  while  suffering  set u Is  to  perish  for 
the  lack  of  that  bread  which  God  has  given  them  to  dis- 
gllBii^yJg^4hi|jd!^  what  weiMbr  i&  iMH 
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in  some  seneo,  forget  ourselves,  and  use  language  which 
would  be  more  appropriate  from  the  anointed  priest  of 
God  or  authorized  teacner  in  Israel,  than  from  one  who  has 
no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  Levi ! 
We  speak  as  we  do  because  it  seems  to  us  there  are  few 
left  wiio  will  speak  the  word  the  age  needs.  We  speak  not 
in  wrath,  not  in  pride,  not  in  disdain  or  contempt  of  others, 
but  because  our  heart  is  full,  and  the  words  will  out  Re- 
strain them  we  cannot.  If  they  are  presumptuous  we 
deeply  regret  it,  and  hope  there  is  yet  in  the  world  Chris- 
tian charity  enough  to  take  what  we  say  in  the  sense  and 
spirit  in  which  it  is  intended. 


Art.  lY. —PolUuxdBent^rks.  By  "N."  Numbers  I— XI. 
Charleston:  1861.  8vo. 

In  the  Eeviev)  for  April  last,  we  took  a  gloomy  and 
somewhat  desponding  view  of  the  present  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  our  country.  At  the  time  we  were  writing  the 
Administration  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Buchanan  ; 
the  party  that  had  managed  to  bring  the  country  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  was  still  in  place ;  the  Kepublicans,  who  had 
triumphed  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  were  apparently 
divided  among  themselves  as  to  the  course  the  new  Govern- 
ment should  teke ;  there  seemed  nowhere,  either  North  or 
South,  any  decided  attachment  to  the  Union ;  and  rebellion 
was  as  openly  avowed,  and  almost  as  fiercel;^  defended  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  as  in  Baltimore, 
Charleston,  and  New  Orleans ;  there  was  a  general  distrust 
of  the  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy;  traitors  were  every- 
where ;  wisdom,  energy,  patriotism,  nowhere.  The  Gulf 
States  pretended  to  have  seceded,  and  had  formed  a  pro- 
visional government  under  the  name  of  the  "  Confederate 
States  of  America."  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Mary- 
land, if  not  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  was  known  were 
ready  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  the  moment  that  it  was 
clearly  ascertained  that  they  could  no  longer  effectually 
serve  the  cause  of  rebellion  by  remaining  in  it.  Arkansas 
was  pledged  to  the  Confederacy,  and  there  was  a  strong 
Secession  party  in  Missouri.  A  Confederate  army  was  or- 
ganized, and  the  Rebels  had  plenty  of  arms,  taken  from  the 
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forts  and  arsenals  of  the  United  States.  The  Treasury  was 
empty ;  the  credit  of  the  Government  was  low ;  and  the 
feeble  Federal  Army  and  Navy  was  so  dispersed  as  to  re- 
quire months  to  concentrate  them,  or  to  render  them  of  any 
efficiency  in  supporting  the  Union.    A  long  peace  and  a 

feneral  belief  that  wars  on  this  continent  were  no  longer  to 
e  apprehended,  had  left  our  militia  without  effective  or- 
ganization, and,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  raw  material  of  soldiers.  The  great  bulk  of  the  peo- 
ple seemed  to  be  wholly  engrossed  in  trade  and  speculation, 
selfish,  and  incapable  of  any  disinterested,  heroic,  or  pat- 
riotic effort.  What  wonder,  then,  that  we  wrote  in  des- 
pondency, without  hope  for  the  future  ? 

But  since  then  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  has  changed, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  confess  tnat  we  had  underrated  the 
patriotism  and  attachment  to  the  Union  of  tlie  people  of 
the  non-Slaveholding  States.  The  Administration  has  been 
able  to  replenish,  not  on  very  unreasonable  terms,  the  ex- 
hausted Treasury,  and  the  call  of  the  President  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  volunteers  to  save  the  National  Capital  and 
stay  the  tide  of  rebellion,  was  within  three  weeks  respond- 
ed to  from  the  several  Free  States,  it  is  said,  with  an  offer  of 
the  services  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  men.  States  and 
municipalities,  within  the  same  period,  voted,  as  a  free  gift  to 
the  Government  for  arming,  equipping,  and  training  volun- 
teers or  supporting  their  tamuies,  over  twenty-three  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Party  lines  were  obliterated,  divisions 
were  healed,  and  there  was  an  outburst  of  patriotism  such 
as  the  world  has  rarely,  if  ever,  witnessed,  from  twenty 
millions  of  freemen.  The  star-spangled  banner  was  thrown 
to  the  breeze  from  every  public  edifice,  from  every  church 
steeple,  and  almost  from  every  house ;  and  from  the  mighty 
heart  of  all  the  Free  States  rung  out  the  battle-cry,  "The 
Union  must  and  shall  be  preserved."  Since  the  fall  of 
Sumter  on  the  14th  of  April,  up  to  the  1st  of  June,  an 
efficient  land  force  of  not  less,  it  is  said,  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  has  been  organized,  armed,  and 
equipped,  and  is  either  on  the  frontiers  or  drilling  iu  the 
different  camps  in  the  several  States.  Another  levy  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  if  made,  would  be  cheerfully  re- 
sponded to,  as  indeed  would  be  a  levy  of  twice  that  number. 
The  only  embarrassment  of  the  Government  thus  far  has 
grown  out  of  its  inability  to  accept  the  numbers  of  volun- 
teers offering.   Ships-of-war  have  been  recalled,  a  powerful 
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fleet  fitted  out,  and  nearly  all  the  porta  of  the  States  in 
which  rebellion  is  rampant,  are  effectually  blockaded. 
Nearly  all  the  strategic  points  are  guarded,  the  advance 
of  the  Bebels  effectually  checked,  the  poets  in  the  rebell- 
ious States  that  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  effectually  reinforced,  and  a  forward  movement  com- 
menced. All  this  has  been  done  in  six  weeks.  The  sim- 
ple enumeration  of  these  facts  proves  that  we,  as  well  as 
others,  had  wronged  our  countrymen,  and  that  our  fears  for 
the  safety  of  the  Union  were  uncalled  for. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  history  of  the  world  presents 
an  instance  of  so  much  having  been  done  and  in  so  short  a 
time  by  any  people.  The  uprising  of  the  Free  States  in 
defence  of  tneir  government  and  flag  is  unprecedent^,  and 
proves  that  however  the  American  people  may  have  degen- 
erated during  fifty  years  of  peace  and  unbounded  prosper- 
ity, they  are  still  a  people  who  have  a  future  and  are  far 
from  having  fallen  into  the  past ;  that  thev  are  full  of  life 
and  energy,  of  ardor  and  hope,  and  have  a  long  and,  if  they 
choose,  a  glorious  career  beibre  them.  As  to  the  military 
spirit  of  our  people,  we  have  never  doubted  it.  "We  have 
said  on  more  occasions  than  one,  that  ffive  the  American 
people  a  cause,  an  occasion,  a  battle  field,  and  they  would 
prove  themselves  the  first  military  nation  in  the  world. 
They  have  in  their  composition  the  activity  of  the  French- 
man, the  reckless  daring  of  the  Irishman,  the  steadiness  of 
the  German,  and  the  pluck  of  the  Englishman :  they  have 
combined  in  them  in  admirable  proportions  the  peculiar 
military  virtues  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe.  But  we 
had  feared  that,  made  up  to  a  great  extent  as  tney  are  from 
all  the  various  populations  of  Europe,  and  possessing  a  sort 
of  cosmopolitan  character,  they  would  be  found  in  the  hour 
of  trial  deficient  in  patriotism,  especially  in  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union.  We  think  the  events  of  the 
last  six  weeks  ought  to  dissipate  all  fears  of  this  sort,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  real  American  people,  the  people  of  the 
non-Slaveholding  States  are  concerned.  We  feel  for  our- 
selves that  we  still  have  a  country,  and,  whatever  may  be 
the  future,  we  are  proud  of  om*  countrymen,  and  still  glory 
in  being  an  American. 

It  is  too  late  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Bebels  now  in  arms  against 
the  Government.  Our  views  with  regard  to  that  contro- 
versy are  well  known  to  our  readers.   No  man  in  the 
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Union,  according  to  his  ability,  and  sphere  of  influence,  has 
done  more  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Abolitionism,  or  to  de- 
fend against  fanatics  of  either  section  of  the  Union  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  South  or  Slaveholding  States. 
From  1828  down  to  the  present  moment,  the  Editor  of  this 
Eeview  has  never  faltered  or  wavered  in  his  defence  of 
State  Eights,  or  in  his  opposition  to  centralism  or  consoli- 
dation. He  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  personal  and  politi- 
cal friend  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  for  a  time  defended  even 
his  doctrine  of  Nullification.  His  sympathies  have  always 
been  with  the  South,  and  his  warmest  personal  and  politi- 
cal friends  have  been  in  that  section  of  the  country.  But 
he  owes  it  to  himself  to  say  that  he  has  always  been  at- 
tached to  the  Union  of  these  States,  and  felt  tha,t  his  loy- 
alty as  a  citizen  was  due  to  the  Federal  government.  He 
has  always  looked  upon  the  several  States  as  integral  parts 
of  one  common  country,  and  whether  in  Wisconsin  or 
Michigan,  in  Ohio  or  Indiana,  Illinois  or  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky or  Tennessee,  Louisiana  or  Alabama,  South  Caro- 
lina or  Virginia,  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  New  York  or 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts,  Maine  or  Yer- 
mont,  he  was  still  in  his  own  country,  on  his  own  native 
soil,  amon^  his  own  countrymen  and  fellow-citizens.  Pat- 
riotism, with  him,  has  always  meant  love  to  the  whole 
country  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government. 
He  has  never  understood  it  to  be  restricted  to  his  native 
State,  or  to  the  State  of  which,  for  the  time  being,  he  might 
be  a  citizen.  In  his  patriotism  he  has  known  no  North,  no 
South,  no  East,  no  West.  For  him  every  man  was  his 
countryman  who  was  born  under  the  flag  of  the  Union. 
He  has  always  regarded  the  Federal  government,  though  a 
government  of  express  and  delegated  powers,  as  possess- 
mg,  within  the  spnere  of  its  constitutional  powers,  the  char- 
acter of  a  real  government,  vested  with  true  sovereignty. 
Though  formed  by  sovereign  States,  by  mutual  compact, 
he  has  never  held  it,  when  formed,  to  be  a  simple  league 
or  confederation  of  states,  but  a  proper  national  govern- 
ment, and  entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  every  American 
citizen.  He  has  never  adraittol  the  actual  right  of  any 
State  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  the  doctrine  of  NuUifi- 
fication  which  he  at  one  time  held  he  had  disavowed  in 
these  pages  so  long  ago  as  in  1847. 

We  owe  it  furthermore  to  ourselves  to  say  that  though 
opposed  to  the  Abolition  party  movement,  we  have  never 
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approved  of  slavery.  Kegarding  slavery  as  a  local  institu- 
tion existing  only  by  municipal  law  or  usage,  we  have  al- 
ways treated  it  as  a  subject  over  which  the  Union  had,  in 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  its  powers,  no  authority,  and  as 
lying  in  our  political  system  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  in  which  it  is  established.  In  our  political  ac- 
tion we  have  insisted  on  leaving  it  to  the  Slaveholding 
States  themselves,  to  be  disposed  of  as  they  should  judge 
proper.  But  as  a  man,  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  Christian, 
and  as  a  statesman,  we  have  always  been  opposed  to  it. 
We  have  regarded  it  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  tnose  funda- 
mental rights  of  man  on  which  our  Republic  professes  to 
be  founded,  no  less  than  of  that  brotherhood  of  the  human 
race  asserted  by  the  Gospel.  We  have  believed  it  wrong 
in  principle,  mischievous  in  practice,  a  grave  evil  to  the 
slave,  and  a  graver  evil  to  the  master.  We  have  always 
believed  it  a  grievous  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  and 
hence  we  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  extension  of  its 
area.  Our  policy  has  always  been  to  circumscribe  it  within 
the  narrowest  limits  that  we  could  constitutionally.  We 
have  believed  it  more  important  to  maintain  the  Union 
of  these  States  under  the  existing  Constitution,  and  more  in 
the  interest  of  liberty,  than  to  seek  the  extinction  of  slavery 
by  unconstitutional  action,  or  by  the  political  interference 
of  the  citizens  of  one  State  with  the  institutions,  domestic 
or  social,  of  another.  As  far  as  slavery  could  extend  it- 
self legally  under  the  existing  Constitution,  we  have  al- 
ways deemed  it  our  duty  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  it 
But  we  have  never  contemplated  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction to  ourselves  the  probability,  or  even  the  possibility, 
of  the  permanent  existence  of  negro  slavery  in  any  part  of 
the  American  Republic.  We  have  always  held  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  Slaveholding  States  to  take  at  the  earliest 
moment  the  most  efficient  measures  in  their  power  for  edu- 
cating and  preparing  their  slaves  for  freedom  and  the  final 
extinction  of  slavery.  Such  have  been  our  views  ever  since 
we  have  been  old  enough  to  reflect  and  form  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  such  have  been  and  are  4;he  views  of  the 

Seat  majority  of  the  people  of  the  non-Slaveholding  States, 
le  great  majority  of  us  have  always  detested  slavery,  and 
deeply  regretted  its  existence  within  the  limits  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  we  have  always  been  willing  to  discharge  to 
the  letter  all  our  constitutional  duties  towards  the  slave- 
holding  communities  of  the  South,  and  notwithstanding  all 
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the  provocation  and  insults  heaped  upon  us  by  our  South- 
ern hretiiren,  we  ai'e  still  prepared  to  discharge  faithfully 
all  the  duties  in  regard  to  slavery  that  any  fair  and  honest 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  imposes  upon,, us.  Herd 
is  what  we  said  on  this  subject,  January,  1857  : — 

"  Our  readers  know  that  we  are  no  abolitionists,  and  no  one  can 
suspect  us  of  any  sympathy  with  them.  We  say  distinctly  that  we 
are  strongly  opposed  to  all  efforts  made  in  the  non-SlavehoIding 
States  to  abolish  slavery  where  it  now  exists.  We  have  no  right 
or  wish  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  Slave  States.  It  it,  in  those 
Statei,  an  aiair  of  tiienr  own,  and  to  their  diqM»flitioa,ef  H  we  M 
onrselvee  bound  to  leave  it  We  alwaya  have  defime^  inA'  ^ 
ways  shall  scropulonsly  defend,  to  At  beat  of  our  faeMdabSHtlei,  alt 
the  constitutional  rights  of  slaveholders  as  wsD  aS  irf  n on -slavehold- 
ers ;  we  will  not  interfere  with  the  free  development  and  expansion 
of  slavery  within  its  legal  limits;  but  wg  arc  not  and  never  have 
been  the  champion  of  slavery ;  we  have  never  been  and  never  ex- 
pect to  be  captivated  by  its  beauties ;  and,  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  Free  States,  we  arc  personally  op- 
posed to  its  extension  beyond  the  limits  of  the  States  in  which  it 
now  legally  exists,  and  we  cannot  condemn  those  who  believe 
themselves  bound  to  use  all  their  constitutional  rights  to  resist  its 
further  extension.  We  will  scrupulously  respect  all  the  rights  of 
the  Slave  States,  but  we  expect  them  to  respect  equally  all  the' 
rights  of  the  Free  States^  and  we  are  unable  to  see  why  it  is  not  as 
honorable  and  as  diivalrie  le  labor  to  extend  the  area  of  freedom 
as  it  is  to  labor  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery," — Mrowm»mC$  Qwa^ 
Ifrly  Bm0W^  Jan.  1857,  pp.  90,  97. 

If  the  Slaveholding  States  had  been  satisfied  with  this 
view,  and  aske<l  nothing  more  of  us  in  the  Free  States  than 
the  simple  diseharge  of  our  constitutional  duties,  or  if  they 
liad  been  content  with  the  simple  legal  rights  of  slavery, 
there  would  have  been  no  collision  between  the  two  Sec* 
tions  of  the  conntrj.  The  eanse  of  the  Southern  rebellion 
ia  Dot  in  the  aggressions  of  the  iN^orth,  nor  in  the  move- 
ments of  Northern  abolitionists.  We  must  seek  it  in  the 
fact  that  the  Slaveholding  States  wished  through  the  slave 
interest,  or  the  interest  of  capital  invested  in  slaves,  to  con- 
trol the  policy  of  the  country  and  administer  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  own  favor,  and  in  the  farther  fact  that  they  felt 
they  could  have  no  adequate  secnritj  for  the  capital  so  iiH 
vested  while  the  wealthier  and  more  populous  Section  of  tb<| 
IJfiion  entertained  opinions  and  convictions  boatile  al% 
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able  to  slavery,  would  have  satisfied  them  so  lon^  as  thejr 
felt  themselves  the  weaker  party.    Nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  the  conversion  of  the  North  to  their  views  of 
slavery.   They  knew  perfectly  well  that  slavery  could  not 
long  exist  in  a  country  unless  it  were  its  controlling  interest* 
It  can  flourish  only  so  long  as  it  governs,  and  must  die  oat 
when  the  supremacy  passes  from  its  hands.    Hence  these 
States  made  at  first  a  aesperate  struggle  through  the  North- 
em  Democracy,  which  almost  from  the  origin  of  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  allied  with  them,  to  retam  their  suprem- 
acy.   They  made  afterwards  a  still  more  desperate  struggle 
to  change  the  opinions  of  the  North  with  regard  to  slavery 
itself.   But,  failing  in  both  attempts,  and  seeing  that  power 
must  pass  from  their  hands,  and  nenc^orth  be  wielded  by 
a  party  that  would  not  consent  to  be  governed  by  the  inter- 
ests of  the  capital  invested  in  slaves,  they  felt  that  their  only 
security  lay  in  breaking  up  the  Union,  and  forming  a  sepa- 
rate Confederacy  of  their  own,  based  on  slavery  as  its  cor- 
ner-stone.  They  would,  whatever  they  pretended,  accept 
no  compromise,  and  the  Free  States  had  no  option  but  to 
submit  to  their  dictation,  abdicate  their  own  nghts  in  the 
Union,  and  recognize  slavery  as  a  Christian  institution,  as 
existing  by  divine  right,  and  as  forming  the  basis  of  our 
Kcpublic,  or  to  assert  their  own  manhood,  their  equal 
rignts  as  members  of  the  Union,  form  a  really  constitu- 
tional party,  eaj-ry  the  elections,  and  administer  the  Grov- 
ernment  for  the  common  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and 
not  for  the  special  interest  of  a  particular  section,  and  that 
the  slaveholding  section.   This  they  did  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential election.    No  intelligent  man  at  the  South  believed 
that  the  success  of  the  Republican  partv  threatened  directly 
the  institution  of  slavery ;  but  the  whole  South  saw  in  it  the 
fact  that  the  political  control  of  the  Union  had  passed  from 
Southern  hands,  and  that  henceforth  the  Slaveholding  States 
would  be  obliged  to  be  contented  to  stand  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  non-Slaveholding  States.   There  was  no 
fear  that  the  slave  interest  would  be  deprived  of  any  of 
its  legal  rights,  but  there  was  a  certainty  tnat  henceforth  it 
would  not  be  supreme  in  the  councils  of  the  Union ;  that, 
however  scrupulously  it  might  be  re^>ected  within  the 
Slaveholding  States  themselves,  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  new  territory  where  it  had  no  legal  existence,  would 
be  effectually  checked ;  that  no  more  territory  could  be  ac- 
quired and  annexed  to  the  Union  in  the  interest  of  slavery ; 
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that  the  flag  of  the  Union  wonld  be  no  loncer  permitted  to 
cover  the  piratical  slave-trade,  and  that  all  hopes  of  reopen- 
ing the  African  slave-trade  must  be  abandoned.  Here,  in 
onr  judgment,  is,  in  brief,  the  real  cans^  of  tl^e  preaenf  ed- 
lision  between  tlie  TTnited  States  and  the  SdiiAem  Seb^. 
The  cause,  we  repeat,  is  not  in  Northern  aggrr-siini,  but  in 
Northern  etnancipation  from  Southern  doniiiiain^n.  We 
told  the  South  in  1857  what  would  be  the  consequence  if 
she  persisted  in  seeking  to  make  the  Union  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  advancing  the  ioterest  of  capital  vested  in  slaves,, 
of  her  attempting  to  convert  tb^  Penp^en^tif^  pf|^tjio|o  .4 
party  for  slavery-propagandism,  and  of  her  attempt  to  eet*> 
tablish  the  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  carries  with  it- 
slavery  wherever  it  goes.  We  make  here  another  extract 
fipom  we  wtiele  alzeadgr  fefciwi  tet  ^ 

"The  admirers  of  slavery,  whether  Northern  or  Southern,  must 
know  that  they  stand  very  much  alone,  and  tliat  it  is  too  late  to  at- 
tempt to  make  converts  to  the  slave  system.  Say  what  we  witt^ 
slavery  is  regarded  by  the  civilized  world  as  an  odious  institution, 
as  well  as  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Fr^e  States ;  and 
even  die  people  the  Slave  States  tbenweivea  aie  vetj  fiir  fle^m. 
bdng  unanin^iu  in  Aheir  adniiiitk»i  of  ii  We  bave  jMiiidl  M 
mncn  gemiitiei  honetft  abolftiaii  enitf  ment  &  the  Slave  fitalec  at  we 
ftave  ever  found  in  the  Free  Stat^  and  the  Sonthem  politlofans, 
wlio  talk  so  violently  acjainst  the  Northern  Yankees,  know  very 
well  that  it  requires  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  their  part  to  re- 
tain their  hold  on  their  cunsiitucnts.  Most  of  their  declimiation  is 
intended  for  effect  at  home  rather  tljan  abroad.  For  ourselves  per- 
sonally, we  would  not  emancipate  the  slave  population  at  the 
South  if  \\v  had  the  power,  not,  indeed,  because  we  like  slavery, 
but  becau>t\  uith  all  the  study  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the 
subject,  we  can  discover  no  condition  possible  at  present  for  the 
man  of  that  population  superior  to  that  in  which  thev  now  are. 
Humanity  towards  that  population,  if  notlnng  else,  would  prevent 
us  from  being  an  abolitionist.  But  the  South  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  she  has  the  civilized  world  against  her,  and,  if  she  seeks  in 
earnest  to  foist  her  domestic  institutioDB  on  territory  under,  the 
Oonfetittitiai  now  liree,  she  will  meet  in  the  1m  Stales  m  mM* 
soee»  wHi^  even  her  chivalrv  will  ndrt  be  sMe  wfAfttanAi^fid 
9l«B  Slates  are  determined  tliat  there  shall  be  no  further  extension 
of  slave  territory  to  the  North  or  to  the  South,  and  the  immense 
pluralities  in  the  late  chM-titm  for  Colonel  Fremont  prove  that 
their  resolution  in  this  respect  is  not  to  be  despised;  and  yet 
Colonel  Fremont  himself  did  not  coniruand  the  full  vote  of  the 
jkarty  opposed.^,  slavery  extensian«    If  his  election  had  tur^ed.oa 
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that  qaestion  alone,  he  woald  hare  swept  by  overwhelming  major- 
ities every  non-SIavebolding  State  in  the  Union,  and  perhaps  have 
carried  two  or  three  even  of  the  Slave  States.    This  should  ad- 
monish the  incoming  administration  that  no  strengthening  and 
consolidating  of  the  slave  interest  beyond  its  strict  constitutional 
rights,  can  be  prudently  attempted.    The  Free  States  will  not  con- 
sent to  be  governed  by  that  interest    Southern  politicians  and 
Southern  journals  may  threaten  secession,  may  talk  disunion,  may 
advocate  a  Southern  slaveholding  confederacy,  but  it  will  not  move 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  Free  States.    If  the  controversy 
proceeds  to  blows,  they  will  give  as  well  as  receive,  and  perhaps 
not  be  the  first  to  yield.    If  worst  comes  to  worst,  the  old  battle 
of  the  Puritans  and  the  Cavaliers  will  be  fought  over  again,  and 
the  party  opposed  to  slavery  extension  will  then,  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  said,  be  an  abolition  party,  and  the  cry  will  be  freedom  to 
the  slave,'  instead  of  the  old  cry  of  *  a  godly  reformation  of  the 
Chnrch  and  State.*    The  South  cannot  afford  to  provoke  such  a 
conflict,  for  in  it  the  moral  sense  of  the  civilized  world  would  be 
with  the  North,  who  would  be  cheered  on  as  the  champions  of 
freedom."— /6m/, 101,  102. 

Well,  it  has  come  to  this.  The  South  has  appealed  from 
ballots  to  bullets,  and  forced  upon  the  North  an  issue 
which  the  people  of  the  Free  States  could  not  refuse  to  ac- 
cept without  aodicating  their  manhood,  and  standing  brand- 
ed in  history  as  the  most  miserable  cravens  and  dastards 
that  the  world  has  ever  known.  The  war  has  come,  and 
come  none  too  soon.  The  issue  had  to  be  tried,  whether 
the  New  World  was  to  be  a  land  of  freedom,  sacred  to  free 
institutions  and  self-government,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  a 
land  of  slavery,  where  man  was  to  be  treated  no  longer  as 
man,  but  as  a  mere  chattel,  with  no  soul,  no  reason,  no  con- 
science, no  immortality.  It  has  come,  we  say,  none  too 
soon,  for  already  were  we  beginning  to  lose  our  freedom  of 
speech  even  in  the  Free  States,  ana  there  was  growing  up 
everywhere  a  fear  to  speak  out  the  great  truths  of  religion 
and  morality,  of  philosophy  and  political  science,  lest,  for- 
sooth, we  might  irritate  our  Soutnern  brethren  and  endan- 
ger the  trade  between  the  North  and  South.  When  we 
wrote  our  articles  on  slavery  in  January  and  April,  1857,  a 
committee  from  highly  respectable  and  most  influential  gen- 
tlemen in  this  city  was  sent  to  remonstrate  with  us,  and  to 
urge  us  either  to  retract  what  we  had  said  or  carefully  refrain 
for  the  future  from  alluding  to  the  subject  of  slavery  in  our 
pages.   It  was  hazardous  to  our  reputation  with  our  own 
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Xortliern  fellow-citizens  to  piililifth  on  the  question  of  slavery 
what  liari  ill  ways  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Churcli,  that  all 

men  bjr  nature  are  free,  that  man  has  received  from  his  Maker 
na  dondnion  over  man,  and  that  slavery  fMjfMrfiilly  ezisi 
wiXf  ad  ft  penalty  or  a  diiGiplim.  SUveijr  i|i»Titi<^t»g[ 
eTeryirliere,  and  wewm  fasl  beeomfng  skres,  mmmSmm 
boasting  onr  freedom.  Thank  God,  we  are  now  ^ilGpMit 
pated,  our  li})s  are  unsealed,  and  we  are  no  longer  debarred 
from  speaking  the  language  of  reason  and  common  sense 
for  fear  uf  irritating  some  Southern  slaveholder  or  traf- 
ficker in  human  flesh.  Tlie  shots  that  struck  Sumter 
knocked  off  onr  chains^  and  enabled  na  of  the  ^orth  to 
spring  to  onr  feet  as  freemen,  and  to  feel  for  the  first  tiiii» 
in  our  history  as  a  nation,  that  we  are  really  free  and  no 
longer  under  Southern  tutelage.  It  was  tliis  sense  of  free- 
dom, this  sense  of  their  eniaucipation,  the  assurance  that 
henceforth  thev  had  no  terms  to  keep  with  slave-drivers  or 
slaveholders,  that  ealltd.  <wrth  that  uuivei-sal  burst  of  en- 
thiisiaaiD,  that  TOapimami.  trngfamM  ^ Jtall  of  the  Gtov* 
enmient  for  ToluntMrn,  thai  Ibaa  •aimaed  onrselves,  and 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world.  What- 
ever be  the  result  of  the  present  struggle,  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, Southern  domination  is  gone  and  gone  forever,  and 
with  it  Northern  servility  and  Northern  cowardice.  If  in 
this  Btruffffle  we  secure  not  the  freedom  of  the  negro  popftv^ 
lation  oruie  South,  we  shall  at  least  lecnre  onr  own. 

^e  war  now  raging  is  no  doubt  to  be  deepljr  deplored^ 
or  rather  the  causes  which  have  led  to  it ;  but  in  this  war 
the  United  States  are  in  the  right  and  the  Southern  Rebels 
wholly  in  the  wrong.  Tlie  licbels,  l)v  aid  ot'  their  Demo- 
cratic friends  in  the  non  Slaveholding  States,  have  had  the 
administration  of  the  Government,  have  shaped  its  general 

EolicY  at  home  and  abroad,  aud  wielded  its  patronage,  with 
ardfy  an  interval  of  time,  since  the  inaogoration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  1801.  They  have  had  almost  every  thing  their 
own  way.  The  South  have  had  no  wrongs  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  no  gi'leviinces  from  tlie  Xortli  to  complain  of. 
The  Federal  government  has,  from  the  first,  faithfully  per- 
formed all  its  duties  with  regard  to  the  qnestionof  slavery. 
It  has  fullv  protected  the  rights  of  the  slave-owner,  and 
has  enacted  and  execnted  the  most  stringent  and  offensive 
laws  in  his  favor.   The  Sonthem  section  of  the  Union  has 
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conntry.  Of  the  two  foreign  wars  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the 
first  was  forced  npon  ns  by  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
mining  the  commerce  and  influence  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States ;  and  the  second,  that  against  Mexico,  was 
undertaken  wholly  in  the  slaveholding  interest  of  the  South. 
Though  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  have  been  collected  in  the  ports  of  the 
Free  States,  nearly  two-thirds  have  been  expended  in  and 
for  the  Slaveholding  States,  and  these  States  have  held  their 
slave  property  in  security  and  been  protected  in  their  pe- 
culiar institutions,  solely  because  they  were  regarded  by 
foreign  nations  and  by  the  citizens  of  the  Free  States  as 
integral  parts  of  the  great  American  Republic.  No  portion 
of  tne  United  States  have  received  so  great  and  so  many 
benefits  from  the  Federal  Union.  Of  wnat,  then,  do  thej 
complain  ?  What  grievance  have  they  had,  not  of  their 
own  creating  ?  Some  of  our  journals,  indeed,  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  say  "  the  South  has  had  wrongs,"  but 
we  confess  we  do  not  know  what  those  wrongs  have  been. 
For  over  thirty  vears  we  of  the  North  have  oeen  obliged 
to  vote  under  threats  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  by 
Southern  politicians,  if  we  did  not  vote  to  please  them. 
Since  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1820,  there  has  been  on 
our  part  but  one  continued  series  of  concessions  to  the 
slavenolding  South.  If  the  Free  States  showed  any  dispo- 
sition to  adopt  a  governmental  policy  not  likely  to  strength- 
en and  consolidate  the  slave  power  and  to  render  it  perma- 
nent, they  were  branded  as  sectional,"  denounced  as 
"  aggressive,"  as  trampling  on  the  "  compromises  of  the 
Constitution,"  and  met  with  loud  and  angry  threats  of  se- 
cession. If  any  party,  then,  could  complain  of  wrongs,  it 
is  not  the  South,  out  the  North. 

We  have  carefully  read  the  public  declarations  of  the 
Rebel  governments,  and,  we  confess,  we  have  been  able  to 
find,  even  in  their  one-sided  representations,  no  serious 

frievances  enumerated.  They  speak  of  protective  Tariffs: 
ut  they  forget  that  the  Tariff  policy  was  originated  by 
Southern  statesmen,  or  rendered  necessary  by  Southern 
policy.  The  capitalists  of  the  North  were  forced  to  engage 
m  manufactures  by  the  war  of  1812, — a  Southern  measure 
intended  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  New  England.  The 
first  Tariff  for  protecting  these  manufactures,  introduced  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  was  introduced,  or  at  least  supported 
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by  the  Hon.  Jolm  C.  Callionn,  siibseciucntly  tlie  great  Free- 
trade  and  Nullification  leader  of  South  Carolina;  the  moat 
itremious,  energetic,  and  successful  advocate  of  tbejpolii^ 
Was  tlie  Qom  fieniy  Clay,  a  slaveholder  and  the  Eepto- 
sentative  of  t  SIlivOTdlding  State;  and  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  New  England  States  was  never  given  for  any 
Tariff  Bill  in  Congress  prior  to  •that  of  1842.  Whether, 
tlieii,  the  Protective  policy  be  favorable  to  the  Xorth  and 
oppressive  to  the  South  or  not,  the  South  is  at  least  as 
deepjhr  implieal^d  i»  ittl  ideptiiQQ  at  mf^tAm^ntMmM 
tbsnDTiiiaD..  •  -  -i^.Ha^ 

erty  Bills  passed  by  some  of  tfie  Free  States :  but  they 
should  remember  that  these  bills  were  j>assed  chiefly  in  re- 
taliation for  laws  enacted  in  tlie  Slav eli old ing  States,  im- 
prisoning free  citizens  of  the  North  acting  as  sailors  on  ships 
tradiDg  to  Southern  ports  during  the  period  of  their 
HIHiiiiDg  in  port,  md  aAthQKi«bg  thm  to^  hit  sold  iiite<tl»wir 
1^  fur  the  6xpeil8€9  ^  ^  ■^PiipiliW^  i^^^mm 
pNiteet  their  own  citizens  from  being  arreted  and  carried 
away  into  slavery  by  Southern  kidnappers.  They  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  tliese  Personal  Liberty  Laws  have 
never  prevented  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  No  State  ia 
bonnd  by  its  own  officers  or  action  to  return  fugitive  slavoi 
on  claim  of  their  owner;  thjadnt^  the  Sapr^e  Court,  aa 
wtall  aa  Oongressi  has  deoidMittdf^  WrtM  gof^ 
ernment,  and  the  Fed^md  gorerBisecit  baa  mever  ffdlrato 
discharge  it. 

A  careful  reading  of  these  official  declaratiOM,  in  con- 
nection with  well-known  facts,  proves  that  the  only  griev- 
ance the  South  has  to  complain  of  in  us  of  the  non-Slave^ 
'hiilding  States  is,  that  we  mi  nat  johanoed  with  the  beanr 
tiea  of  the  slave  system  ;  ml/iin»»dii  m4  9q|c^ 
a  Christian  institution  existing  bj  difiM  right ;  tiiat  in 
fact  we  dislike  slavery,  that  we  detest  it  and  take  the  lib- 
erty to  say  so.  Here  is  the  head  and  front  of  our  ofliending. 
But  even  in  this  respect  we  only  retain  and  express  the 
views  and  feelings  entertained  and  expressed,  till  quite  re^ 
c^tljr,  by  the  prominent  statesmen  and  leading  men  of  tha 
Slaveholoing  States  themselves.  It  amounta,  titen,  to  tbiik 
that  the  people  of  the  Sla^eholdiiig  States  have  rebelled 
against  the  Federal  government  because  the  majority  of 
the  ]>eo|>le  of  the  non-Slaveholding  States  differ  with  tliem 
ia  opinion  on  the  sabjeet  of  slavery ,  and  insist  upoa  treats 
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ing  black  men,  as  well  as  white  men,  as  belonging  to  the 
hnman  family,  in  a  word,  as  men  created  with  rational  and 
immortal  souls  and  redeemed  by  the  Passion  and  Death 
of  our  Lord ; — because,  in  fact,  we  include  them  in  the 
ffreat  brotherhood  of  humanity.  This  is  their  grievance 
for  which  they  have  seen  proper  to  rebel  against  the  Fed- 
eral government,  and  attempt  to  efface  from  the  map  of  the 
world  the  great  Republic  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  government  is  manifestly  in  the  right ;  for 
whether  the  Federal  government  derives  its  powers  by  del- 
egation from  sovereign  States,  or  directly  from  the  people 
politically  divided  into  States,  it  is,  withm  its  constitution- 
al sphere,  a  government  with  all  the  rights  and  immunities 
of  goverament,  and,  like  every  government,  must  have 
that  first  of  all  rights,  the  right  ot  self-preservation.  The 
question  as  to  the  source  of  its  powers  is  and  can  be  of  no 
practical  importance,  when  once  its  powers  are  ascertained 
and  defined.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  forming 
the  Federal  Union,  did  not  form  a  mere  league  or  confeo- 
eracy  of  sovereigns ;  they  formed  a  government,  a  gov- 
ernment with  limited  powers  indeed,  but  still  a  govern- 
ment, supreme,  sovereign  within  its  constitutional  limits. 
They  formed  a  union  and  not  a  confederacy.  From  this 
union  no  State,  any  more  than  an  individual,  has  the  right 
to  secede ;  for  they  expressly  ordain  that  the  "  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  Laws  of  tlie  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  Pursuance  thereof ;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land  ;  and  the  Judges  in 
every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in  the  Con- 
stitution or  Laws  of  any  State  to  the  contraiy  notwithstand-^ 
ing."  There  is  no  getting  over  this :  the  Federal  govern-* 
ment,  within  its  constitutional  limits,  is  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment of  the  land,  and  paramount  to  all  State  constitu- 
tions, authorities,  or  laws.  Any  act  of  secession  by  a  State 
is  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  therefore  null  and  void,  not  only 
as  against  the  Union,  but  in  relation  to  its  own  citizens ; 
and  the  attempt  of  the  people,  or  any  portion  of  the  people 
of  any  State  by  force  of  arms  to  carry  such  an  act  into 
effect,  is  manifestly  a  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  an  act  of  treason.  Even  if  it  were 
conceaed  that  the  sovereignty  theoretically  still  vests  in 
the  States,  its  exercise  within  certain  limits  is  delegated  to 
the  Union  and  incapable  of  being  revoked  without  a  mani- 
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fe8t  breach  of  faith.  Say  that  the  Union  is  a  constitu- 
tional compact,"  it  is  one  of  those  compapt&ia  wjbuch  all  the 
parties  are  bound  to  each  and  each  to  alL  BiMwft  compact 
can  be  dissolved  only  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the 
contracting  parties,  while  from  its  very  nature  the  parties 
remaining  faitlit'ul  to  it  must  necessarily  have  the  right  to 
enforce  its  observance  upon  any  party  seeking  to  evade  its 
provisions.  So,  whether  we  taJce  the  Northern  or  the 
Douthmi  view  of  the  Federal  Union,  secession  is  illegal,  is  in 
viols^OB  of  the  Constiti^tion,  nothing  mm  er  bsslihMMi  Ml 
of  rebellion,  and  as  such  the  Federal  goTemment  has  not  onlj 
the  constitutional  right,  but  the  constitutional  duty,  to  put 
it  down,  if  it  has  or  can  command  the  means  to  do  it. 

The  Federal  government,  in  the  present  war,  is  not  war- 
ring against  any  State,  or  seeking  to  coerce  any  State  as 
such,  into  submission ;  for  no  State,  as  a  State,  has  with- 
drawn or  could  withdraw  from  the  Union,  since  any  action 
of  the  people  of  any  State  to  withdraw  itself  would  exceed 
the  constitutional  rieht  of  the  State,  and  be  a  simple  usur- 
*  pat  ion  of  power.  ISo  States  have  seceded,  for  no  State,  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  by  its  own  Con- 
stitution, could  secede.  The  so-called  Confederate  States 
of  America  have,  therefore,  no  legitimate  authority  either 
within  the  States  themselves  or  as  against  the  Unions 
This  Southern  Confederacy  is  simplj  als^gM.of  conspirap 
tors  and  rebels.  The  Federal  goreftinieiit  hi  making  war 
against  them,  therefore,  only  makes  war  in  its  own  defence 
and  in  vindication  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  seve- 
ral States;  and  in  doing  it,  it  is  only  [)erforming  its  nwn  im- 
perious and  constitutional  duties.  The  war  is  not  a  war  be- 
tween the  North'  Md  SiMth,  between  the  Free  and  ikm 
Slaveholdinff  Statea,  for  or  against  slavery,  but  is,  on  tilt 
part  of  the  QoTemment,  simply  a  war  against  traitors  and 
rebels  to  the  States  and  the  union. 

The  fact  that  the  liebellion  is  confined  principally  to  one 
section  of  the  Union,  or  the  fact  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Union  are  involved  in  it,  makes  no  diU'ereuce 
as  to  its  character.  The  right  of  the  Government  and  tht 
essential  character  of  the  war  remain  the  same,  whether 
the  Kebels  are  few  or  many,  whether  they  are  Northern  or 
Southern,  slaveholders,  or  non-slaveholders.  If  it  be  the 
right  and  duty  of  a  government  to  nuiintain  itself  and  to 
put  down  armed  conspirators  and  traitors  against  it,  there 
<^]^90,:gae|t|pn  that  ih^,  (jgvernment  hiis  thie  ri^t  ai|d 
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the  dxxtj  to  put  dowu  this  Southern  Bebellion,  and  that  all 
loyal  citizens  are  bound  to  aid  it  in  doing  80  with  their 
property  and  with  their  lives.  There  never  was  a  more 
cauBeleee  rebellion,  one  more  unprovoked,  more  unjustifia- 
ble, or  more  guilty.  There  is  not  one  word  to  be  said  in 
defence  or  in  extenuation  of  the  actors  in  this  foul  conspire 
acy.  Consequently  no  war  on  the  part  of  a  government  to 
put  down  a  conspiracy  against  its  own  rights  and  existence, 
to  vindicate  itself  and  maintain  die  supremacy  of  the  laws, 
ever  was  or  ever  could  be,  more  just  and  deserving  <^  the 
support  of  all  loyal  subjects  and  good  citizens. 

Tne  Rebel  forces  are  not  only  forces  arrayed  against 
legitimate  authority,  but  they  are  forces  so  arrayed  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation.  The  government 
thev  seek  to  cast  off  or  to  overthrow  is  a  free  government, 
unaer  a  constitution  that  provides  for  its  own  amendment. 
If  the  people  of  the  Slaveholding  States  had  wished  to  separ 
rate  from  the  Union,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate 
and  independent  government,  or  to  become  a  nation  b^ 
themselves,  there  was  a  legal  and  constitutional  way  by 
which  the^  could  have  been  gratified.  If  they  had  felt 
that  their  interests,  their  pecunar  institutions,  their  senti- 
ments and  convictions  made  a  longer  connection  with  the 
non-Slaveholding  States  undesirable,  they  mi^ht  easily  have 
obtained  a  Oonvention  of  all  the  States,  which,  no  doubt, 
would  have  authorized  their  separation,  and  enabled  them, 
in  a  legal  and  peaceful  wa^,  to  have  established  themselves 
as  a  separate  nation.  It  they  had  made  their  request 
known  in  a  legal  way,  and  had  made  it  manifest  that  a 
separation  was  their  unanimous,  or  very  general  desire,  we 
are  confident  that  the  majority  of  the  non-Slaveholding 
States  would  have  permitted  their  separation,  and  con- 
sented to  a  proper  boundaiy  line  and  to  a  lust  and  equita- 
ble division  of  the  public  property  and  of  the  public  debt 

But  they  did  nothing  of  this.  They  first  attempted  to 
gain  the  supremacy  of  tne  Union,  and,  failing  in  that,  they 
attempt  violently  its  dissolution.  They  respect  no  oath  (» 
allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  the  Union,  and  begin 
by  taking  possession  of  the  public  property,  the  forts,  ar- 
senals, and  mints,  and  trampling  the  laws  of  the  Union,  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  property,  under  foot.  Their  first  acts 
are  acts  of  plunder  and  robbery ;  their  second  proceeding 
is,  in  the  most  open  and  avowed  manner,  a  levying  of  war 
on  the  Union  and  threataiing  its  destruction.   No  attempt 
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attipeaMMsepiittlimfwas  made  till  after  they  had  eom* 
mitted  groBS  acts  of  aggression,  violence,  and  plnnder,  and 
they  had  trampled  on  the  Federal  laws,  ana*  broken  all 

their  obligtitions  as  loyal  citizens  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  their  own  State  governments."  These 
are  aggravating  circumstances,  and  mark  tlie  character  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  Conspiracy  with  a  degree  of  atrocity 
that  does  not  attach  to  ordinal^  reMb"«The7  might  h4w 
had  aU  tber  ^^sImmI^  wtthmii  violence  or  wrong  done.  Bat 
their  acts  show  el^rlT^that  their  object  was  not  so  much 
separation  from  the  tfnion  and  the  formation  of  a  new  gov- 
ernment for  themselves,  as  the  subjection  by  force,  or  hu- 
miliation of  the  Federal  government  and  its  loyal  support- 
ers. Evidently  their  anirmts  was  bad,  not  so  mnca  to 
form  a  Southern  confederacy  as  to  subject  the  Unitoi 
Ih^  domination  and  to  force  ^eir  policy  and  respect  for 
their  institution  of  slavery  upon  the  people  of  tne  non- 
Si  aveholding  States.  It  was  not  so  much  a  new  govern- 
ment they  proposed  to  themselves,  as  the  possession  of  the 
administration  of  the  existing  government,  which  they  liad 
failed  to  secure  at  the  ballot-box,  or  a  reconstruction  of  the' 
Union  under  their  dictation  on  the  basis  of  negro  slavery.' 
ThOT  counted,  bui  leainlj^iiBt^aallie  eve  proved, 
on  being  able  by  aid'OT  their  T!)em6teratic  friends  at  the 
North,  to  bring  into  their  scheme  all  the  States  of  tlie 
Union,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  New-England 
States.  Could  any  government  that  liad  the  least  con- 
sciousness of  its  duty  or  the  least  respect  for  itself  stand* 
still,  look  quietly  on,  and  suffer  this  nefarious  plan  to  be* 
oarridi  into ^eontion  without  ^ibriag  tiie  least  opposition  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  to  fail^'te  itrrnost  imperious  duty, 
to  abdicate  itself,  or  to  commit  suicide? 

The  fault  of  the  (Tt)V('rnment  is  not  that  it  has  called 
loyal  people  to  tl  i  e  s  u  p  |  m  >  r t  of  t h e i  r  o w n  go  ver n  m  e n  t  w  h  i  ch 
they  tnemselves  liave  constituted,  but  in  suffering  the  Con- 
spiratora  to  work  so  long  without  any  serious  attempt  to 
amtt  them.  During  the  four  years  of  ISSx.  Buchanan^  ad- 
ministration, they  not  only  worked  without  opposition  from 
the  Government,  but  even  made  use  of  its  authority,  its 
offices,  and  its  patronage,  to  further  their  purposes.  We 
will  not  say  Mr.  Buchanan  was  himself  a  rebel,  we  will  not 
say  that  he  favored  the  plans  of  the  Conspirators,  but  we^ 
will  say  that,  down  te  neariy  the  close  of  his  administnirBi 
1^ jM^ipi^^  ^pwratiowy  ijiiillO 
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tected  them  by  his  authority.  He  kept  their  chief  instra- 
mentB  in  hig  Cabinet  and  suffered  in  their  interest  their 
agents  to  deplete  the  Treasury  and  bankmnt  the  OoTem- 
ment ;  to  deprive  the  forts  in  the  Slaveholding  Section  of 
the  Union  of  all  sufficient  garrisons ;  to  leaye  the  arsenalsy 
mint8>  and  public  property  in  the  same  Section,  for  the 
most  part,  under  the  command  of  officers  of  doubtful  at- 
tachment to  the  Union,  and  exposed  to  easy  capture  by  a 
handful  of  rebels ;  to  transfer  arms,  ordnance,  and  military 
stores  very  unnecessarily  from  the  Northern  to  the  South- 
em  States,  thereby  depriving  the  loyal  Section  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  and  furnishing  them  to  the  disloyal  popu- 
lations; to  scatter  the  small  Federal  army  at  the  most  dis- 
tant points,  whence  many  months  must  elapse  before  they 
could  be  collected  in  defence  of  the  Government;  to  dia- 
perse  our  few  war  ships  to  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe,  or  to  place  tnem  within  reach  of  the  intended 
Kebels.  He  used  all  the  patronage  of  the  Government 
and  all  his  personal  influence  to  prevent  the  selection  of  a 
Union  candidate  to  succeed  him ;  and,  when  pretended  se- 
cession broke  out,  though  he  feebly  remonstrated  against  it, 
he  declared  officially  that  no  coercion  must  be  used.  No 
one  man  in  the  country  is  so  responsible  for  the  present 
war  as  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  for  it  was 
his  duty  and  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  dismissed  at  an 
early  day  the  traitors  from  his  Cabinet,  to  have  supplied 
their  places  by  loyal  and  honest  men,  to  have  foreseen  the 
coming  danger,  and  to  have  effectually  guarded  the  govern- 
ment against  it  He  might  and  he  should  have  suppressed 
the  Conspiracy  before  it  came  to  a  head,  or  been  ready  to 
have  crushed  the  rebellion  at  the  very  instant  of  its  break- 
ing out.  Unhappily  he  did  no  such  thing,  and  his  name 
must  ^  down  in  our  annals  branded  with  infamy,  or  with 
imbecility. 

The  fault  of  the  present  Administration,  if  any  is  to  be 
laid  to  its  charge,  is  not  in  the  resistance  it  offers  to  rebel- 
lion, but  in  its  having  too  long  followed  the  do-nothing 
policy  of  its  predecessor,  or  in  having  been  too  timid,  hesi- 
tating, or  uncertain,  during  the  first  weeks  of  its  existence. 
Tet,  if  it  were  so,  something  can  be  said  in  its  excuse,  per- 
haps in  its  justification.  It  came  into  power  under  all  the 
emoarrassments  which  the  previous  Administration  had 
created  for  it,  without  an  armv  or  navy,  with  an  exhausted 
^■easury,  with  a  majority  of  the  people  on  a  popular  vote 
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against  it,  with  all  the  0MI  officee  of  thii  CtofiMimeBt  at 

home  and  abroad  tilled  with  its  enemies,  ignorant  of 
what  military  or  naval  officers  it  might  or  might  not 
trust.  It  might  have  distrusted,  as  we  oui-selves  did, 
the  loyalty  of  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  non- 
Slaveholding  States,  and  doubted  whether  its  call  for  forces 
to  put  down  the  Bebellion  w#ald  jbave  been  generally,  rot 
sponded  to.  The  e^ent,  as  we  bare  seen,  shows' that  if  it 
ever  entertained  this  doubt  or  this  distrust  there  was  no 
solid  ground  for  it,  and  since  it  has  shown  itself  deteraiined 
to  resist  the  Rebellion,  to  use  all  the  forces  military  and 
naval  of  the  loyal  States  to  crush  the  Rebels  and  save  the 
Union,  it  has  risen  in  the  respect  and  in  the  affections  of  the 
nation,  at  the  Sonth  no  lesa  than  i^  .the  North,  Jknm 
fltiU  lingers  a  donbt  or  a  distrQst'in  its  regard,  it  10  not 
cause  it  makes  w^ar  on  the  Rebellion,  but  because  it  is 
feared  it  is  not  prepared  to  make  it  with  sufficient  bold- 
ness, energy,  and  determination.  Yet  the  doubt  or  fear 
which  may  still  linger  in  some  minds,  we  think,  is  unjustiti- 
id>le.  The  Administration  understands  its  dat^,  and  is  pre- 
pared tl^pedrform  it  That  in  the  besinnixig  it  was  timid, 
nesttfttfng,  naeertaiA  aa  the  policy  best  to  be  adopted,  is 
possible ;  butji  ifWred  W&m  of  the  support  of  the  loyal 
American  people,  even  of  the  great  majority  of  those  in  the 
non-Slaveh  riding  States  who,  in  the  hi  to  Rrcsideiitial  elec- 
tion, voted  against  it,  it  feels  its  strength  and  understands 
what  its  dignity  and  honor  as  a  government  demand ;  its 
^amk^tf  hm  passed  %waj ;  il  no  longer  hesitates,  and  is  de- 
.  ticniiMd  to*  Tindieate  the  Cbnstitiitkiii,  to  preserre  the 
U]iio%  and  to  crush  speedily  and  forever  its  foes.  In  this 
it  is  manifestly  right,  and  every  American  citizen  is  not 
only  free,  but  bound  in  conscienoe  to  anppert  it  to  the  fnll 
extent  of  his  ability. 

Yet,  in  tlius  vindicating  the  Government  and  its  detcrmin- 
alion  to  put  down  the  armed  BebeUion  agaixist  it^  authoritT, 
we  by  no  means  express  <Hr  ftal  any  hoalfli^  te  the  people 
of  the  Slaveholding  States;  Wftiigard  them,  as  we  do  the 
people  of  the  non-Slaveholding  States,  as  our  conntrymen, 
and  feel  that  in  supporting  tlie  Government  of  the  Union 
we  are  not  invading,  but  defending  their  rights  and  inter- 
ests^ We  deny  that  they  have  received  any  w^rongs  worth 
jBaoQtioping  from  the  ^forth.   There  is  not|  and  there  never 
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against  them.   There  is  not,  and  there  never  has  been,  any 
determination  or  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party 
even,  to  interfere  with  their  peculiar  institution,  or  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  property  in  slaves.   This  party  has  not 
been  organized  to  deprive  them  of  their  egual  riffhts  under 
the  Constitution,  but  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  slave- 
holders upon  the  equal  rights  of  the  non-Slaveholding 
States.    Where  slaverv  has  a  legal  existence,  the  Republi- 
can party  by  its  own  doctrines  respects  and  defends  it ;  but 
where  freedom  is  the  law,  there  the  party  defends  and  re- 
spects freedom, — resists  and  repels  the  attempt  to  displace 
it  for  slavery.    But  the  people  of  the  South  have  been 
misled  by  their  disloyal  and  ambitious  leaders,  and  also 
by  the  anti-Republican  ioumals  like  the  New- York  Ser- 
old  and  EtpresSy  of  the  North,  who,  for  partisan  purposes, 
have  misrepresented  and  most  foully  calumniated  the  Re- 
publican party.   They  have  been  misled  and  drawn  into 
their  present  rebellious  position  or  hostility  to  the  Union 
by  the  exaggerations,  perversions,  and  falsehoods  of  their 
Northern  mends  and  allies,  who  have  assured  them  that 
the  Republicans,  if  attaining  to  power  and  place,  would 
abolish  slavery  or  encourage  insurrections  among  the  slaves, 
and  induce  tnem  to  re-enact  the  horrors  of  St.  Domin- 
go.   All  this  is  false.   Even  the  wildest  and  maddest  of 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  with  a  very  few  individual 
exceptions,  would  shrink  with  horror  from  any  thing  of  the 
sort. 

For  thirty  years  op  more  the  South  have  been  taught  to 
regard  the  North  as  their  enemies,  and  made  to  believe 
that  they  could  not  live  in  peace  with  us ;  they  have  been 
taught  that  we  of  the  Fi*ee  States  are  mere  money-makers, 
destitute  of  any  high  moral  or  religious  principle,  selfish, 
calculating,  cola-hearted,  and,  worse  than  ail,  mere  cowards. 
Their  teaching  has  been  bad  and  has  led  them  into  grave 
mistakes.  For  those  who  have  misled  them  we  have  no 
excuse,  no  palliation  to  oflTer,  not  a  word  in  extenuation  of 
their  offence  to  utter.  They  knew  better,  and  have  sinned 
against  light  and  knowledge.  For  them  we  have  no  mercy ; 
let  them  meet,  as  they  deserve,  the  traitor's  doom ; — not 
because  they  are  Southern  men,  or  slaveholders,  but  be- 
cause they  are  conspirators  and  rebels,  bent  on  destroying 
the  Government  under  which  they  were  bom,  to  which 
they  owe  allegiance,  and  which,  with  all  its  faults  of  ad- 
ministration, is  the  freest  and  best  government  ever  insti- 
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tuted  by  man,  and  which,  from  its  foundation,  has  been, 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  hope  of  the  friends  of  liberty 
thronghont  the  world.  It  is  not  against  a  despot,  or  a 
tyrant,  or  a  foreign  domination  that  they  have  conspired, 
but  against  their  own  legitimate  government,  whose  only 
defect,  if  defect  it  have,  is  that  it  claims  too  little  power 
for  itself,  and  leaves  too  much  freedom  to  the  citizen. 
The  American  citizen  who  seeks  to  overthrow  the  Ameri- 
can government  is  not  only  a  traitor,  but  a  liberticide,  a 
dis-humanized  monster  not  fit  to  live  or  to  inhabit  any 

Eart  of  this  globe :  he  has  no  suitable  place  this  side  of 
ell. 

We  fear  no  longer  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Union ;  we 
feel  full  confidence  that  it  will  be  preserved,  and  be  hence- 
forth stronger  and  more  beloved  than  ever.  The  South  will 
come  to  know  the  !North  better  and  to  entertain  for  it  a 
much  higher  esteem.  It  will  learn  that  all  the  chivalry  of 
the  Union  is  not  confined  to  the  Slaveholding  States.  It 
will  find  that,  if  the  people  of  the  North  are  an  industrious 
and  business  people,  if  they  are  principled  against  duels, 
loth  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  war,  and  slow  to  engage 
in  a  fight,  it  is  from  no  lack  of  the  sense  of  honor,  from  no 
deficiency  of  courage,  or  want  of  pluck.  It  will  learn,  we 
doubt  not,  that  the  people  of  the  Free  States,  though  they 
can  bear  much,  are  not  all-enduring ;  that  with  them  even 
there  is  a  point  where  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue ; 
and  that  tlioy  can  give  as  well  as  receive  blows.  It  will 
learn,  perhaps  to  its  cost,  that  there  is  as  much  high  spirit, 
gentlemanly  feeling,  chivalric  sentiment,  and  noble  daring, 
among  our  farmers,  mechanics,  merchants,  shop-keepers, 
and  cotton-spinners,  as  among  its  own  slave-owners,  nigger- 
drivers,  and  clay-eaters.  It  will  learn  that  its  estimate  of 
our  character  has  been  founded  on  ignorance  and  prejudice; 
and,  when  the  Federal  armies  have  defended  the  Govern- 
ment, defeated  and  annihilated  the  Rebellious  forces  ar- 
rayed against  it,  preserved  it,  and  caused  once  more  its 
time-honored  fiag  to  float  in  the  breeze  from  the  capitol  of 
every  State  in  the  Union,  it  will  feel  that  we  are  not  only 
fit  foemen,  but  a  people  that  they  may  well  be  proud  to 
own,  love,  and  respect,  as  their  friends  and  countrymen. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  the  fine  qualities  of  the 
Southern  people,  their  frankness,  their  spirit,  their  gener- 
ous and  elegant  hospitality ;  but  they  will  be  taught  before 
the  end  of  this  war  that  the  freemen  of  the  North  have 
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qualities  in  no  sense  inferior,  and  which,  when  known,  will 
probably  prove  eqnally  attractive. 

It  is  customary  to  speak  of  war,  especially  of  civil  war, 
as  a  ^at  calamity ;  but  the  war  itseli  is  not  the  evil.  Hie 
evil  IS  always  in  the  causes  that  lead  to  it,  in  the  hnmon 
that  are  in  the  system  ;  war  itself  is  but  the  effort  of  the 
constitution  to  throw  off  these  humors  and  to  regain  its 
soundness  and  strength.    Peace  is  alwavs  more  corrupting 
than  war ;  for  in  peace  are  generated  the  humors  that  ren- 
der war  necessary.   The  civil  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  though  the  effect  of  great  and  deplorable  evils, 
baseness,  and  criminality,  will  not  itself  prove  a  calamity. 
It  will  be  the  thunder-storm  that  purifies  the  moral  and 
political  atmosphere ;  it  will  enable  us  to  see  and  under- 
stand the  wrong  principles,  the  mischievous  principles  we 
have  unconsciously  fostered,  the  fatal  doctrines  we  have 
adopted,  the  dangerous  tendencies  to  which  we  have  yield- 
ed.  It  will  teach  us  that  a  majority  of  votes  cannot  make 
a  statesman  out  of  a  pot-house  politician,  or  give  a  man 
any  additional  quantity  of  brains.    It  will  teach  us  that 


ability,  fitness  in  our  candidates  for  office,  not  mere  avail- 
ability. It  will  also  teach  us  that  republics,  no  more  than 
monarchies,  can  safely  preach  the  divine  right  of  revolu- 
tions ;  that  loyalty  is  as  necessary  a  virtue  under  a  repub- 
lican as  under  a  monarchical  form  of  government;  that 
every  government  must  be  based  on  right  and  not  on  mere 
opinion,  and  be  able  to  use  force  to  protect  itself  against  all 
classes  of  enemies,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  ;  that  mere 
public  sentiment  is  never  sufficient  to  protect  or  sustain  it; 
and  that  there  must  always  be  placed  a  sufficient  armed 
force  at  its  command.  It  will  teach  us,  that  while  the  peo* 
pie  may  be  the  motive  power,  they  can  never  be  safely  the 
governing  power  of  the  state. 

We,  as  a  people,  have  had  much  need  of  this  lesson.  In 
asserting  popular  sovereignty,  in  appealing  to  the  people, 
and  exaggerating  both  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue,  we 
have  overlooked  the  necessity  and  authority  of  govern- 
ment ;  we  have  forgotten  that  freedom  is  impossible  with- 
out order,  and  order  impossible  without  authority,  and  au- 
thority able  to  make  itself  respected  and  obeyed ;  we  have 
forgotten  that  demagogie  is  not  statesmanship,  that  liberty 
is  not  license,  and  that  the  elevation  of  our  party  to  power 
does  not  necessarily  secure  good  government  or  promote 
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the  welfare  the  country  ;  we  Lave  forgotten  that  the  first 
neeesritf  of  every  people  is  authority,  and  the  first  duty  of 
etery  citizen  is  obedience  to  law*  Here  has  been  our  first 
and  greatest  mistake,  into  which  we  have  been  led  by  the 
mid  democratic  doctrines  of  European  Liberak  warring 
•gaiBBt  the  aat}iovk|r«  of  absolote  princes.  We  have  ap- 
proved the  rebellion  of  the  Tuscans  against  their  legitimate 
government,  the  secession  of  tlie  ^milian  Provinces  from 
the  Pontifical  State,  the  rebellion  of  Sicily  and  Ifafdea 
against  their  king,  the  hostUe  attildNi  #£  fiimgaiy  agaiait 
her  lawful  sovereign. 

But,  if  in  this  we  have  been  right,  by  what  right  do  we 
fomplain  of  the  secession  of  Soath  OaroUna,  Georgia,  Louis- 
iana, Virginia,  or  Tennessee?  Secession  and  rebellion  were 
all  well  enough  when  they  took  place  only  in  Europe;  but 
we  see  at  once  that  they  cannot  be  tolerated  for  a  moment 
when  they  are  attempted  among  ourselves.  We  shall  learn, 
then,  from  the  present  contest  that  we  have  very  unjustly 
and  imprudently  asserted  the  "  sacred  right  of  insurrection," 
and  henceforth  be  prepared,  while  we  fsarletily  maintain 
the  rights  of  the  people,  to  respect  and  vindicate  the  rights 
and  authority  of  governments. 

We,  as  a  people,  have  fallen  into  another  grievous  error. 
We  have  depreciated  and  ridiculed  the  military.  AVe  have 
£Emeied  that  the  great  business  of  government  could  go  on, 
internal  and  eKfeemal  peace  be  maintained,  the  laws  exe- 
eated,  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation  asserted  and  vin- 
dicate without  an  armed  force;  we  have  been  afraid  of 
increasing  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  liavc  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  no  emergency  could  arise  when  cither  would 
be  necessary.  But  with  a  sufficient  army  and  navy  at  the 
^QBinuind  of  the  Federal  government,  this  civil  war  could 
SMei^have  broken  out.  Even  Mr.  Buchanan  would  have 
anppressed  the  Bebellion  in  its  very  inception,  and  milliona 
aad  uiOions  of  property,  as  well  as  thousands  and  thon- 
aands  Oif  lives,  would  have  been  saved  to  the  nation.  ITence- 
ibrth,  we  trust,  we  shall  cease  to  fear  to  sustain  a  large  and 
MSpectable  military  and  naval  force,  both  as  a  necessity  of 
Mtnoritv  and  as  an  economical  arrangement.  We  are  far 
low  likely  to  fall  tmder  military  Jldli»lifilh  a  large  militarj 
fi»ee  at  the  disposal  of  the  govmiiMnt,  than  we  are  bir 
having  it  unarmed  and  at  the  mercv  of  unprincipled  ad- 
venturers like  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  associate  Conspir- 
ators. We  shalMlttMeforth  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  largje, 
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well*di6ciplined  and  well-appointed  naral  force  in  order  to 
recover  our  prestige,  and  to  exert  our  le^timate  influ^ioe 
among  the  great  and  leading  nations  ot  the  world.  We 
fihow^  our  weakness  under  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administra- 
tion, when  we  dared  not  reinforce  or  provision  a  Federal 

Sxrison  against  the  protest  of  one  of  tne  pettiest  States  of 
e  Union.  We  gave  the  European  nations  jnst  cause  to 
despise  us,  and  to  treat  our  power  with  contempt  The 
military  spirit  awakened  and  the  military  resources  of  the 
nation  called  forth  by  the  present  Administration,  have  done 
something,  perhaps  much,  to  raise  us  in  the  estimation  of 
foreign  powers ;  but  folly  to  regain  and  preserve  our  right- 
ful position,  we  must,  after  the  present  war  is  over,  keep 
on  foot  an  army  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  and  have  a  naval  establishment  that  will  enable 
us  to  assert  equality  with  the  first  mai*itime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope. 

We  write  with  a  full  conviction  that  the  United  Statea, 
in  this  civil  war,  will  succeed  in  suppressing  the  formidable 
Kebellion  against  their  authority ;  out  we  do  not  expect 
them  to  succeed  without  a  long,  severe,  and  bloody  strag- 
gle. We  do  not  think  lightly  of  the  resources  of  Ae  Kebels, 
or  of  their  courage  and  resolution.  We  think  they  will  not 
only  be  able  to  bring  large  forces  into  action,  but  that  they 
will  fight  skilfully  and  bravely.  Their  Commander-iu-Chief, 
who,  we  understand,  is  Mr.  Jefierson  Davis  himself,  is  not  a 
man  of  high  military  character,  or  in  himself  a  very  formi- 
dable general ;  but  be  has  under  him  a  large  number  of  able 
officers,  educated  at  our  national  Military  Academy,  trained 
and  disciplined  in  the  Federal  Army,  and  ranking  among 
the  first  and  best  of  the  officers  of  that  Army.  These  offi- 
cers have  military  science,  military  skill,  and  their  military 
reputation  to  sustain.  The  men  they  will  lead  into  action, 
though  not  taking  discipline  kindly,  and  not  the  best  mate- 
rials in  the  worlafor  regular  soldiers,  are  strong,  alert,  and 
brave,  accustomed  from  their  childhood  to  the  use  of  arms, 
generally  good  marksmen,  and  must  be  expected  to  fight 
desperately  and  often  successfully.  We  do  not  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  are  to  be  easily  beaten,  or  that  the 
Bebels  can  be  subdued  in  a  single  campaign  by  any  force 
the  Federal  government  is  likely  to  bring  against  them. 
Indeed,  it  is  better  for  the  country  that  tney  should  not 
be.  The  practical  lessons  of  the  war  will  be  lost  for  both 
Korth  ana  South,  unless  it  is  long  and  severe,  making  a 
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het^  poirdon  of  oar  joung  min  ^jMiBtical  Boldiefd,  nd  im- 
wmskg  npon  the  yfhm  mmmUy  <||i^«frii|iiifati0iui-  nd  nmoi* 

Told  sufferings. 

The  true  way  to  regard  tliis  war  is  to  regard  it  as  a  chas- 
tisement from  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence,  as  a  just 
judgment  from  God  upon  our  nation  for  its  manifold  sins ; 
bat  a  judgment  sent  in  mercy,  designed  not  to  destroy  us, 
but  to  fmfy  mA  mf€^  m^  to  render  ni  m  ma^^Hk^^Metf^ 
more  yaimfmi  a  mieie  ^valed,  and  a  more  pow^nl  peo- 
ple. It  18  intended  tb  try  ns,  to  inure  ns  to  hardship,  to 
make  ns  feel  that  all  mere  worldly  prosperity  is  short-lived 
and  transitory,  and  that  no  people  that  departs  from  (rod, 
neglects  eternal  goods,  and  hxes  its  afiections  only  ou  the 
low  and  perishing  goods  of  sense,  can  ever  hope  to  be  a 
gveat,  a  strong,  and  long-lived  people.  Let  us  then  wel- 
ooBMlhe  anfferings,  ibe  privationS)  ^e  luurdship%  the  toil^ 
the  loss  of  affluence,  the  poverty  that  this  war  is  sure  t6 
bring  upon  no  small  portion  of  our  population.  Let  us 
welcome  them  as  a  severe  but  necessary  chastisement,  and 
let  us  wish  the  chastisement  to  be  severe  enough  to  correct 
us  and  to  ensure  our  amendment  and  our  future  progress^ 
Unless  such  be  the  case,  no  cause  of  the  war  will  be  re^ 
moved  ;  its  seeds  niUiremain,  wd  «l.tbe  fiiaitiaiFarab]i»i9|K 
portunity  will  germinate  anew,  grow'iif^bkiiomj  and  h(M 
their  deadly  fruit. 

What  will  be  the  iinal  effect  of  the  contefet  on  the  slave 
question,  we  pretend  not  to  })redict.  Nol)ody  has  engaged 
in  the  war  with  the  intention  of  putting  an  immediate  end 
to  slavery :  all  who  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Prei^ 
idmtiWid  bodded  on  thei?  armer^  bave^  done  so  to  ^mdk^ 
cate^thrObugtittiiion,  to  eUstofm  tbe  pfetailing  laws,  and  to* 
preserve  the  Union.  But  if  the  Rebels  prove  themselves 
able  to  protract  the  struggle  and  to  gain  some  victories,  if 
they  carry  on  the  war  in  tlie  manner  indicated  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  lamented  Ellsworth,  and  large  numbers  of  our 
fa&ers,  husbands,  brothers,  or  MM^ifdil,  and  the  passions  of 
tiwinoQ^filaTeboldiuff  Stateo  beiOiiieiiiiiiiiiidjanAemlwtte^^ 
^«v«ry  nimt  gOy  mm  the  waff^ll'be  in  eflbor*  'mm^  W» 
eration.  We,  for  ourselves,  seek  not  this  resiilt,  for  we  see 
not  what  disposition  could  be  made  of  the  slaves,  if  eman- 
cipated. But  that  this  result  will  come,  we  think  by  no 
means  unlikely,  Li  the  meantimei  let  us  say  distinctly 
that  wbttiiiie  abonM  dkmjf^mt^itMi  aifctmpts  to  emm 
tbe  iMpMi.  <»4aiiimgt«»y      mmmAj  frcteeti  in  mm 
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ineurrectioDS  among  them  'should  take  place  withoat  oar 
agency,  against  employing  Federal  troops  in  suppressing 
them.    As  long  as  ttie  slaveholders  are  in  rebellion  againat 
the  Union,  we  say  let  them  employ  their  own  forces  in 
keeping  their  slaves  in  subjection.   If  this  weakens  their 
force  against  ns,  so  mnch  the  better  for  us  and  so  mnch  the 
worse  for  them.   We  are  not  enough  in  love  with  slavery 
to  volunteer  it  any  protection.   The  "  pound  of  flesh"  stipu- 
lated in  the  bond  wo  will  pay  to  the  exact  scruple;  bat  if 
the  slaveholder  asks  for  more,  let  the  penalty  fall  on  his 
own  head.   While  he  remained  a  loyal  citizen  and  dis- 
charged his  obligations  to  the  Union,  we  were  bound  to 
give  up  his  fugitive  slave;  but  when  he  turns  rebel,  and 
arms  himself  to  overthrow  the  Union,  we  are  by  his  act  ab- 
solved from  that  obli^tion,  and  he  must  expect  from  us  no 
assistance  in  recovering  or  in  keeping  his  slave  proper^. 
If  his  slaves  run  away,  escape  from  his  control,  they  are  for 
us  free,  and  we  will  bid  them  take  care  and  not  be  caught ; 
and  if,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Union,  it  is  necessary  to 
allow  the  slaves  to  emancipate  themselves,  we  shall  not 
grieve,  but  shall  be  much  better  pleased  than  we  are  with 
tne  necessity  under  which  our  fathers  felt  themselves,  in 
order  to  found  the  Union,  to  bind  themselves  to  give  up  to 
his  owner  a  fugitive  slave. 

But  we  have  exhausted  our  space.  It  is  a  trying  moment 
for  our  Republic.  Popular  institutions  themselves  are  on 
trial.  The  cause  of  self-government  throughout  the  world 
is  at  stake.  But  let  not  absolute  monarcns,  the  oscuranr 
tiMiy  or  the  friends  of  despotic  power  rejoice  or  persuade 
themselves  that  the  cause  of  liberty  is  lost.  The  Republic 
yet  stands,  and  with  the  brave  old  veteran,  the  well-tried  sol- 
dier, the  hero  of  so  many  battles  who  now  commands  her 
armies,  and  who  is  more  than  a  match  for  any  military  skill 
or  science  that  can  be  brought  against  him,  continue  to 
stand  it  will.  It  has,  we  think  seen  its  darkest  dav.  The 
New  World  will  yet  prove  true  to  its  mission,  and  be,  as  it 
has  been  from  the  first,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  and 
the  home  of  freedom.  We  bid  our  friends  abroad,  who  are 
struggling  for  free  governments  or  constitutional  guaran« 
tees  for  Eberty,  be  of  good  heart,  keep  up  their  courage, 
continue  their  efforts;  we  shall  not  fail  them,  but  prove 
ourselves  firmer  and  more  efficient  friends  of  the  cause 
than  we  have  ever  heretofore  been. 
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Abt.  V. — Deuerieme  Lettre  d  M.  lb  Oomte  be  Cavour, 
President  dn  Conseil  des  Miuistres,  h  Turin.    Par  lb 

CoMTK  Di:  ^foNTALEMBERT  I'lui  des  Quarante  de  1' Acade- 
mic Frangaise.  Paris:  Jacques  Lecoffre.  1861.  8vo. 
pp.  80.  ' 

Thb  trembles  in  our  own  country  and  theftlfrilit'Bifeiire 
of  the  events  during  the  last  three  monthe,  as  veU  as  our 
inability  during  that  period  to  use  our  eyes  either  for  read- 
ing or  writing,  liave  prevented  \is  from  keeping  as  well 
posted  as  usual  on  European  affairs.  The  ]>reser ration  of 
our  Kepublic,  and  with  it  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  free 
govemment  throoghont  the  world,  has  claimed  our  first 
atlmtioii,  tad  nurae  even  the  great  aurrements  in  Euroue 
appear^tomof  biitteecmdafyirapcitl^^  WehaTeharaly 
kept  nim  of  the  fnenrreetionat^tndremMtftlii  PolMld/B^ 
gary,  or  Italy,  and  know  little  of  what  are  Ae^jliOfipeets  of 
the  "Sick  Man"  of  the  East.  The  most  we  have  learned 
in  regard  to  the  Old  World  is  that  Spain  is  rapidly  rising  to 
a  first-class  Power,  which  gives  us  pleasure:  that  peace  is 
still  maintained  between  France  and  EkigMmd;  and  that 
Aostris  is  makiog  tnergelia  and,  we  bom^  tnceessful  efforts 
to  reconstitnte  her  empire  nnder  a  Ifneral  parliamentary 
government.  The  French,  we  are  in  for  men,  have  with- 
drawn their  troops  from  Syria;  but  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment promises  not  to  abandon  tiie  Syrian  Christians  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Turks.  The  French  troops,  at  the 
time  we  ai%  writing,  still  occupy  Rome,  and  though  several 
Pow«fs  ham  feoomuDed  the  new  kingdom  dt  Italy,  the 
wSMn  of  the  Pemnsnla  would  yet  seetii  fkr  firom  being 
settled. 

Next  after  the  afiairs  of  our  own  contr}^  those  of  Italy 
have  for  us  the  most  interest;  and,  if  we  lu'licvcd  that  the 
interests  of  our  religion  were  inseparable  from  the  Italian 
political  movements,  they  would  have  mOJ^'lsiirSBt  for  li 
^UHi  0fen  the  civil  war  in  which  we  wmm-mmMit^ 
home:**' Religion  ti'maii'ir  "Sflliirmfie  lair;  and  Its  Tfiimili 
take  precedence  of  all  others.  Without  religion  no  man 
can  attain  to  the  end  for  which  he  has  been  created  and  re- 
deemed, as  without  religion  no  people  can  be  really  free  and 
fulfil  the  legitimate  purposes  of  social  existence.  Chris- 
tiiMUty  is  the  only  religion  ;  and  there  is  no  Christianity  in 
itMBBi^  intsgriigr)  and  ^^deaay,  witihont  the  Qhuroh ;  and 
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no  Church  without  the  Papacy.  The  body  without  the 
head  is  a  lifeless  trunk ;  and  the  Pope  is  the  visible  head  of 
the  Church.  It  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church  ' 
that  the  Pope  should  be  free  and  independent  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  his  spiritual  functions.  If  the  loss  of  his  temporal 
Estates  and  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of  Italy  under 
Victor  Emanuel  or  any  other  constitutional  sovereign 
would  deprive  the  Holy  Father  of  his  spiritual  freedom  and 
independence,  we  should  consider  the  success  of  the  Italian 
national  movement  the  greatest  possible  calamity  not  only 
to  Italy,  but  to  the  whole  Christian  world.  But,  as  yet,  we 
are  not  fully  convinced  that  such  would  necessarily  be  the 
fact.  It  always  depends  on  the  Pope  himself  whether  he 
shall  be  free  and  independent  or  not ;  for  it  is  always  in  his 

Eower  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors  for  three 
undred  years  under  the  Pagan  emperors,  and  to  suffer 
martyrdom.  Never  did  religion  flourish  more,  or  the 
Church  gain  more  brilliant  conquests,  than  when  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Pontificate  was  an  election  to  the  mar- 
tyr's crown.  It  may  be  a  ^eat  convenience  for  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  to  be  also  a  sovereign  prince  and  reign  as  an  earthly 
potentate ;  but  we  cannot  discover  as  this  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity in  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  We  know  from 
history  that  the  Popes  governed  the  Church,  watched  over 
its  interests,  and  performed  all  the  functions  as  visible  Head 
of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth  for  seven  hundred  years  with- 
out being  recognized  as  sovereign  temporal  princes.  Wheth- 
er the  possession  of  the  supreme  temporal  power  over  a 
small  Italian  state  has  ever  tended  to  secure  their  spiritual 
freedom  and  independence,  has  ever  been  of  any  real  ad- 
vantage to  the  Church,  or  rendered  their  spiritual  power 
more  acceptable  or  more  efficient,  is  a  question  whicn  it  is 
not  our  province  to  discuss.  It  may  have  been  necessary, 
or,  at  least,  useful,  in  past  times,  before  the  consolidation  of 
power,  and  the  formation  of  the  great  centralized  kingdoms 
a^d  empires  of  Europe ;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is 
either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  present  changed  circum- 
stances of  the  political  world,  and  therefore  we  regard  the 
movements  going  on  in  Italy  mainly  as  political  movements 
in  which  the  interests  of  religion  are  only  indirectly  and 
temporarily  involved. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that,  since  the  general  rejection  by 
Christian  nations  of  the  divine  right  of  governments  and 
the  recognition  of  de  /ado  governments  as  legitimate, 
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trUdll^  iA  principle  and  in  fact,  places  right  on  the  ride  of 
i^ifM'fiBA  ^^S^  the  sovereigntjm  the  strongest  orHiesim^ 
cemtA^      t^i^Srt!  independence  of  the  Pope  HKt  Ve  xsltXf 

nominal,  for,  as  the  sovereign  of  only  a  small  state,  he  laeilft 
and  nnist  lack  the  power  to  vindicate  it  by  force,  wlienevef 
seriously  attacked  by  any  of  his  neighbors.  He  may  be 
independent  in  theory,  but  in  practice  he  does  and  mnst 
depend  on  the  policy,  the  diplomacy,  or  the  rivalries  of  the 
glMl'Po^^mt  m  E«ropa  /rae  policy  of  states  and  empires 
l«llg''B««te^  m&m'^  W  metated  from  the  Vatican; 
throughout  all  Europe  thrf  Mtilfeoral  power  has,  as  a  fact, 
long  since  escaped  from  its  snlyjection  to  the  spiritual  ;  and 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  wliether  Catholic  or  non- Catholic, 
hold  themselves  free  to  support  or  to  war  against  the  Pope, 
according  to  their  own  views  of  tlieir  own  political  interests. 
There  is^net  a  s^le  Eurmean  Power  that  is  prepared  to 
^skeMf^'^^hiSgm^  interest  for  the  sake  of  iita^ 

taining  the  temporal  sovereiOTty  of  the  IFoly  See  ;  all  ax^ 
ready  to  use  the  Sovereign  Pontiti'  or  to  cai^t  him  aside,  ac- 
cording to  their  reasons  of  state.  Nothing  seems  to  us 
farther  from  the  truth  than  to  suppose  that  there  is  still  a 
political  Christendom  existing.  There  may  be  sovereigtii 
who  have  Catholic  faith  and  pietj,  but  there  are  really  no ' 
Oatholie  goverytaents.  The  political  dtder  throughout  the 
world  is  as  nn-Catholic,  thougii  perhaps  not  as  anti-C'atholic, 
as  was  the  political  order  oi  theKoman  empire  under  De- 
cius  and  Diocletian.  Tliere  is  no  political  ]iowcr  on  which 
the  Pope  can  rely,  and  no  sovereign  in  Europe  that  he  can 
summon  to  his  aid  when  his  states  are  invaded.  How,  then, 
eM  we  say  that  his  temporid  sovereignty  aids  and  supports 
MTipiritnal  freedom  and  ft^^dliR<*T-  '  " 
We  state  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  we  would  have  them. 
We  are  far  from  holding  that  the  changes  wliieh  have  gone 
on  in  the  world,  which  have  involved,  if  not  the  subjection 
of  the  Church  to  the  state,  at  least  her  separation  from  it, 
have  been  for  the  better,  or  are,  in  any  sense,  deserving  the 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  good.  But  this  is  not  the 
qnestiott  With  which  we  have  now  to  deal.  The  chaftglfe 
have  been  effected ;  the  facts  are  as  they  are ;  and  the 
(j^uestion  is,  what  is  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with  them? 
lo  attempt  to  maintain  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  tlie 
Pope  over  a  small  Italian  state,  in  the  face  of  these  changes 
seems  to  us  impracticable,  and  not  likely,  even  if  practica- 
Ite^  to  mdte  Vlmrmfak\  flw»  wui  iadepeadwt  ia  the  ^ 
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ministration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  treat  these  changes 
as  though  they  had  not  been  effected,  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  things  are  as  they  were  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  exerted  a  real  inflaence 
on  the  politics  of  princes  and  states,  is  not  the  part  of  wis- 
dom ;  to  attempt  to  roll  back  these  changes  ana  to  restore 
the  order  that  has  passed  away  is,  in  onr  iudgment,  im- 
practicable and  impossible,  even  if  desirable ;  to  declaim 
against  them,  or  to  sigh  and  weep  over  them,  may  be  the 
part  of  the  conquered,  but  can  never  be  that  of  wisdom 
and  strength.  True  wisdom,  it  seems  to  us,  requires  the 
fiiends  of  religion  to  accept  these  changes  as  facts  accom- 
plished, and  to  endeavor  to  adjust  ecclesiastical  and  all 
other  arrangements  to  them. 

But,  while  we  say  all  this,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  we  recognize  in  the  fullest  and  strictest  sense  the 
rights  of  temporal  sovereignty  possessed  by  the  Holy 
Father,  and  that  only  by  an  act  of  gross  injustice,  of  tlie 
fiTossest  injustice  indeed,  can  he  be  deprived  of  them.  The 
rope  is  the  oldest  sovereign  in  Europe,  and  no  sovereign 
in  Europe  holds  his  states  by  a  better  title,  or  by  one  so 
ffood,  so  sacred,  or  so  inviolable  in  its  nature.  Let  it  also 
be  understood  that  we  give  no  heed  to  what  has  been  said 
affainst  the  Papal  government  in  past  or  in  present  times, 
l^e  only  fault  that  we  have  ever  been  disposed  to  find  with 
the  Papal  government  is  that  it  has  been  too  lenient  and 
too  patemd  in  its  character.  The  charges  of  cruelty  and 
tyranny  brought  against  it  we  throw  to  me  winds ;  we  be- 
lieve none  of  them.  That  government  was  legitimate  in 
its  origin,  and  by  no  act  or  acts  has  it,  so  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover, ever  forfeited  its  original  right.  No  government 
has  ever  labored  more  earnestly,  more  faithfully,  more  per- 
severingly  for  the  good  of  its  subjects,  with  more  benevo- 
lence, or  with  more  intelligence.  The  difficulties  in  the 
case  grow  not  out  of  any  duty  neglected,  or  of  any  wrong 
done  by  the  Pontiff-kings,  but  simply  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  political  world  has  lost  its  respect  for  right,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Papal  government  in  its  independence 
and  integrity  is  incompatible  with  modern  politics,  or  the 
political  system  originated  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
successors  of  St.  I^uis  of  France,  and  solemnly  adopted 
and  proclaimed  as  the  public  law  of  Europe  by  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  March,  1856. 

Need  we  say  that  we  do  not  approve  that  system,  whioh 
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in  reality  is  only  political  atheism.  We  denoonced  that 
Peace  when  it  was  made,  and  oar  pages  from  first  to  last 
have  teemed  with  the  strongest  denunciations  against  polit- 
ical atheism.  We  denounced  in  the  strongest  and  most 
pointed  terms  that  we  could  use,  the  war  of  England  and 
France  against  Kussia,  even  before  it  was  declared,  as  an 
unprovoked  and  unjust  war,  and  likely  to  have  a  most  un- 
favorable influence  for  a  long  time  to  come  on  European 
politics.  We  foretold  and  denounced  the  policy  of  ^Hapo- 
leon  III.  long  before  any  of  our  Catholic  contemporaries 
had  ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  new  Charlemagne,  or  a  sec- 
ond St.  Louis.  We  exposed  and  denounced  the  policy  of 
his  Italian  campaign  before  it  was  commenced,  and  none 
of  our  Catholic  contemporaries  have  denounced  in  severer 
terms  than  we  the  invasion  of  the  Pontifical  rights  and  ter- 
ritory by  Sardinia,  or  the  invasion  of  the  realm  of  the  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  that  prince  of  filibusters,  Joseph  Ga- 
ribaldi, and  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  our  government  has 
accepted,  even  in  defence  of  a  good  cause,  a  battalion  called 
Uie  tfaribaldi  Chuirds,  In  our  opposition  to  all  these  move- 
ments prompted  by  and  resulting  in  the  coronation  of  po- 
litical atheism,  we  have  gone  before  all  our  Catholic  con- 
temporaries, and,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  have  found 
ourselves  standing  alone  in  that  ojpposition.  Let  it  not  be 
said,  then,  that  we  have  approved,  or  that  we  approve  in 
anv  way,  shape,  or  manner,  the  policy  either  of  I^^apoleon 
III.  or  of  Count  Cavour,  that  has  brought  the  Holy  Father 
as  temporal  sovereign  to  his  present  deplorable  condition. 

Whatever  others  may  say  for  themselves,  we  are  inno- 
cent of  ever  having  done  any  thing  to  favor  that  policy ; 
and  if  Catholics,  especially  Catholics  in  influential  positions, 
had  generally  opposed  that  policy  as  early  and  as  earnestly 
as  we  did,  it  could  never  have  been  carried  into  effect  We 
read  with  admiration,  with  hearty  assent,  the  eloquent  pro- 
tests of  our  prelates  throughout  the  world  against  it,  and 
only  regret  that  they  come  too  late.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Catholics  everywhere  have  shown  a  singular  want  of 
foresight,  and,  if  we  wanted  any  argument  to  prove  that 
the  Church  stands  not  in  human  wisdom  or  in  numan  sar 
eacity,  we  should  find  it  in  their  misplaced  confidence  in 
tne  modem  CsBsar,  and  the  praises  they  have  lavished  on 
his  new-fangled  political  system.  No  sovereign  was  ever 
more  frank  or  was  less  liable  to  be  accused  of  concealing 
his  policy.   All  his  antecedents,  all  his  writings,  all  his 
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rarronndings,  as  well  as  his  public  declarations,  proved 
clearly  and  conolasivelj  that  he  was  and  wonld  be  no  sin- 
cere friend  of  the  temporal  sorereiffntjr  of  the  Holy  SeOi 
and,  while  he  would  not  openly  brea^  with  the  Ohuroh,  he 
would  never  suifer  any  respect  for  her,  or  fbr  the  rights  of 
her  Pontiff  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  state  pidiey. 
The  very  fact  that  he  was  the  Nephew  of  his  Uncle  proved 
this,  and  if  any  of  our  prelates  for  one  moment  doubted  it, 
or  trusted  that  by  their  flatteries  and  servility  they  could 
persuade  him  out  of  it,  they  have  only  their  own  want  of 
foresight  to  complain  of.   !No  doubt  he  would  have  beoa 
^lad  to  have  had  a  Confederated  Italy  with  the  Pope  for 
its  nominal  head;  but  that  it  was  his  determinatibn  from 
the  first  to  deprive  the  Holy  Father  of  all  real  and  effective 
temporal  power  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  by  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  Idees  Najmeomenne$.   Our  prelates 
have  done  well  in  placing  on  record  their  protests  against 
the  violation  of  international  law,  the  contempt  of  the 
rights  of  independent  sovereigns,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  religion  and  morality  of  the  Sardinian  govern- 
ment in  its  attempts  to  grasp  the  sovereignty  of  all  Italy ; 
but  we  should  have  prizea  them  much  more,  and  they 
would  have  been  much  more  effective  had  they  come  some 
years  sooner. 

There  is  no  real  difference  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
Italian  question  between  the  eloquent  author  of  the  pam- 
phlet before  us  and  ourselves.  We  are  as  indignant  at  the 
Napoleon-Cavour  policy  as  he  is,  and  we  are  as  far  as  he 
from  approving  the  acts  of  Sardinia  towards  the  Papal 
government,  the  Duchies,  and  the  Neapolitan  kinffdom. 
We  hold,  as  well  as  he,  that  it  is  never  lawftil  to  do  evil 
that  good  may  come.  But  the  evil  has  been  done,  the 
wrongs  have  been  committed,  and  we  see  no  human  power 
adequate  to  avenge  them.  It  seems  to  us  in  vain  to  appeal 
to  the  Catholic  world,  for  it  has  been  by  professedly  Catlh 
olio  hands  that  the  evil  has  been  perpetrated.  The  fault 
cannot  be  charged  in  this  case  to  the  open  and  avowed 
enemies  of  our  religion,  but  is  undeniably  the  fault  of  those 
who  profess  to  honor  the  Pope  as  their  Si>iriti:ial  ChieU 
Our  Lord  has  been  rejected  and  crucified  by  his  own  people. 
We  deny  not^  we  excuse  not,  we  palliate  not  thdr  wicked- 
ness. ]Sut,  after  all,  to  what  good  recall  and  dwell  upon  it? 
Wh^  war  against  irrevocable  facts?  Why  attempt  the  im- 
possible!   Why  break  our  heads  against  the  inevitable! 
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We  caunot  alter  that  which  is  past.  It  is  beyond  our  con- 
trol. The  only  difference,  if  difference  there  be,  between 
tiie  noble  author  and  ourselves  is  that  he  resists  even  aflu^ 
resistance  has  become  useless,  and  we  cease  to  resist  or  even 
to  protest  after,  in  our  judgment,  the  fact  is  accomplished; 
from  that  moment  we  turn  our^eyes  from  what  has  oeen,  to 
what  is  best  now  to  be  done,  and  we  reserve  all  our 
strength  to  mould  the  future  in  accordance  with  our  wishes. 

We  believe  great  evil  has  been  done,  grave  wrongs  com- 
mitted, but  we  do  not  believe  it  all  over  with  the  Church 
or  with  humanity.  In  the  darkest  day  "  the  old  God,"  as 
say  the  Germans,  still  lives,"  that  his  Providence  is  as 
young,  as  fresh,  as  vigorous,  and  as  worthy  of  reliance  as 
ever.  We  are  among  those  who  believe  it  never  wise  to  sit 
down  and  waste  our  energies  in'  sighing  over  the  sins  we 
have  committed,  but  to  look  out  for  the  virtue,  and  engage 
with  redoubled  vigilance  in  the  performance  of  the  virtue, 
of  which  we  are  still  capable.  As  long  as  God  lives  we 
will  never  believe  in  the  permanent  triumph  of  evil,  or  in 
the  impossibility  of  repairing  the  gr^test  wrongs  that  may 
have  been  committed.  The  Church  is  as  present,  is  as  pow- 
erful to-day  as  she  was  when  she  went  forth  with  the  Apos- 
tles from  that  upper  room"  in  Jerusalem  to  conquer  the 
world.  The  loss  of  temporal  sovereignty  by  the  successor 
of  Peter,  the  loss  of  all  ner  temporal  goods,  the  reduction 
of  her  ministers  to  mere  staff  and  scrip  will  not  make  her 
weaker  than  she  was  when  Peter  erected  his  Chair  in  the 
capital  of  the  Pagan  world.  Perhaps  this  loss  would  even 
prove  to  be  a  gain.  Woe  to  him  who  despoils  the  Church, 
but  not  therefore  woe  to  the  Church  despoiled.  What  the 
Church  has  once  done  she  can  do  again,  and  perhaps  could 
do  more  without  than  with  the  worldly  trappings  with 
which  she  has  so  long  been  encumbered. 

We  by  no  means  despair  of  the  future ;  we  by  no  means 
despair  of  seeing  religion  a^ain  recovering  its  hold  on  men's 
hearts  and  on  men's  consciences ;  we  by  no  means  despair 
of  seeing  again  peoples  and  nations,  sovereign  princes  and 
states  recognizing  the  authority  of  Peter,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal ;  we 
by  no  means  despair  of  seeing  re-established  that  system  of 
Cfhristian  politics  and  international  right  which  the  Church, 
through  lier  Sovereign  Pontiffs*  labored  so  long  and  ear- 
netsily  to  introduce  and  establisn  among  Christian  nations. 
Pditioal  atheism  is  a  falsehood,  and  no  fialsahood  can  Uvm 
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Its  trininph  can  be  bat  temporary,  and  last  no  longer  than 
the  heated  passions  which  have  given  it  birth.  The  Chnreh 
will  regain  ner  pjower  and  her  rightful  snpremacj,  but  prob- 
ably not  in  a  society  modelled  after  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
She  then  worked  through  princes  and  nobles,  hereafter  she 
must  work  through  the  people ;  she  then  operated  by  di- 
plomacy and  force,  she  must  hereafter  operate  through  the 
mtelligence  and  conscience  of  the  people  elerated  to  an 
effective  power  in  the  management  of  their  own  pnblic  af- 
fairs. 

This  is  the  belief  of  Count  Montalembert  as  of  ourselves, 
and  hence  his  earnest,  persevering,  and  consistent  efforts 
for  free  or  constitutional  government.  It  has  been  with 
him  a  principal  object  in  this  very  Letter  to  Count  Cavour 
before  us,  to  vindicate  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  from  the  charge 
of  having,  in  his  late  Allocutions,  declared  the  incompatibu- 
ity  of  the  Church  with  modem  civilization  or  of  Catholicity 
and  liberty  brou^t  against  him  by  the  infidel  and  non- 
Catholic  press  of  Europe,  and  owned  and  defended  by  the 
principal  Catholic  journals,  and  no  small  part  of  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  of  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Spain.  We  have 
good  authority  for  saying  the  Holy  Father  has  declared  no 
such  thing,  and  that  whatever  sympathies  there  may  have 
been  among  Catholics  at  Borne  or  elsewhere  with  tne  old 
political  order,  now  warred  against  almost  everywhere  by 
the  irrepressible  instincts  of  the  human  heart,  there  hM 
been  no  committing  and  no  intention  of  committing  the 
Church,  by  her  Supreme  Chief,  to  its  preservation  or  to  its 
restoration.  Nothing  has  been  said,  nothing  is  implied  in 
what  has  been  said,  in  condemnation  or  censure  of  those 
Catholics  who,  like  ourselves,  have  maintained  the  compat- 
ibility of  religion  and  liberty,  who  have  steadily  opposed 
CsBsarism,  and  sought  the  freedom  of  the  Church  in  the 
general  freedom  of  the  citizen. 

That  the  Court  of  Borne  has  lavished  encouragements  on 
those  Catholics  who  have  been  foremost  in  the  war  sigainst 
the  political  and  other  changes  effected  by  modem  civiliza- 
tion, we  are  far  from  denying,  or  that  in  Uiis  that  court  has 
not  furthered  the  interests  of  religion,  or  taken  the  best 
method  of  winning  back  to  their  submission  the  world  escap- 
ing from  the  control  of  the  Church,  we  are  just  as  far  fVom 
doubting.  Our  Catholic  duty  binds  us  to  obedience  to  all 
orders  in  relation  to  spirituals  emanating  from  the  supreme 
apiritual  authority ;  but  our  Catholic  faith  does  not  bind  us 
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to  believe  that  the  Oourt  of  Some,  any  more  than  an^  other 
court,  is  infallible  in  its  political  administration  or  in  mat- 
ters of  mere  human  prudence.  We  are  free  to  hold  and  to 
say  that  we  think  the  Court  of  Rome  has  committed  a  mis- 
take in  not  following  up  the  liberal  policy  inaugurated  by 
our  present  Holy  Father  on  his  accession  to  the  Papal 
throne,  and  in  enoouragingsuch  men  as  Louis  Yenillot,  or 
such  journals  as  the  ]B,te  universe  or  the  present  Monde. 
These  men  and  journals,  in  consequence  of  the  encourage- 
ments they  have  received,  have  gained  an  undue  influence 
in  the  Catiholic  world,  which  they  liave  exerted,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  only  for  evil.  They  have  misled  a  large  number  <^ 
the  bishops  and  clergy  in  France  and  elsewhere,  alienated 
the  affections  of  many  of  those  who,  from  the  noble  stand 
taken  by  Catholics  in  1848  and  1849,  had  been  strongly  at- 
tracted towards  her,  and  have  seemed  to  commit  the  cause 
of  Catholicity  irrevocably  to  Cflesarism.  Deeply  now  do 
Catholic  interests  suffer  from  this,  as  we  belieye,  mistaken 
policy.  The  cause  of  absolutism  in  Europe  is  everywhere 
lalling;  Austria  abandons  it  and  seeks  to  give  herself  a 
liberal  constitution,  and  even  the  Emperor  of  France  has 
judged  it  prudent  to  permit  a  freer  expression  of  opinion 
and  greater  publicity  on  political  subjects  than  were  at  first 
allowed  in  nis  empire,  and  has  gained  the  adhesion  of  a 
large  class  of  liberals  whose  support  might  have  been  ob- 
tained for  the  Catholic  cause.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  Church  is  not  and  cannot  be  committed  to  the  cause  of 
despotism,  and  Catholicity  itself  is  still,  as  ever,  the  friend 
and  the  support  of  all  true  or  desirable  liberty. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  defects  of  modem  civilization ; 
but  these  are  defects  which  cannot  be  supplied  without  re- 
ligion. Both  civilization  and  religion  suffer  when  sepa- 
rated. Civilization  without  religion  necessarily  becomes 
low  and  materialistic,  and  religion,  when  it  fails  to  ani* 
mate  and  direct  civilization,  faus  in  an  important  part  of 
its  work.  The  great  evil  of  our  times  lies  in  the  fact  of 
their  separation,  and  though  neither  is  the  other  or  a  part  of 
the  other,  yet,  for  Ae  perfection  or  complete  actualization 
of  each,  both  should  act  in  union.  We  gBin  nothing  for 
religion  by  standing  aloof  from  modem  civilization  and  de- 
nouncing it  as  low,  earthly,  and  unchrisdan,  for  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  arrest  its  tendency,  or  in  its  power,  without 
tiie  assistance  of  the  Church,  to  correct  its  defects  or  elevate 
its  character. 
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Whra  God  would  redeem  man  and  raiee  him  to  the  plane 
of  a  Bapematnral  destiny,  he  makes  himself  man,  aasames 
flesh  with  all  its  infirmities,  sin  exoepted.  In  this  is  the 
principle  of  all  reform,  the  higher  seeks  the  lower,  the  per- 
fect completes  the  imperfect,  the  firm  take  np  and  heal  the 
infirm.  God  did  not  wait  for  man  to  come  to  him ;  be  de- 
scended to  man.  So  mnst  it  be  with  regard  to  civilization. 
If  we  would  redeem  it,  and  give  it  an  elevated  tone  and 
character,  the  Church  mnst  accept  it,  take  it  to  herself,  and 
breathe  into  it  her  own  pure  and  divine  spirit  There  is 
no  intrinsic  and  invincible  incompatibility  between  modem 
civilization  and  our  holy  religion ;  the  Church  can  exist  and 
perform  her  functions  in  a  free  as  well  as  in  a  despotic  state; 
the  Church  can  deal  with  republics  as  well  as  with  monarch- 
ies, and  the  people  can  be  made  as  efficient  servants  of  God 
as  princes  and  nobles.  Railways,  steamboats,  and  lightning 
telegraphs  may  be  used  by  ministers  of  religion  as  well  as 
by  ministers  of  state,  and  nothing  can  better  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  than  the  ^neral  education  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  people.  There  is  nothing  in  Oatliolic  doc- 
tnne,  nothing  in  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  of 
the  Church,  or  in  the  canons  and  definitions  of  Popes  and 
Councils  that  makes  it  less  Catholic  to  travel  in  a  railway 
car  or  a  steamboat  than  in  an  ox-cart,  a  coach  drawn  by 
horses,  on  horseback,  or  in  a  ship  propelled  by  sails,  to  spin 
cotton  by  the  mule  or  jenny,  than  by  hand ;  or  to  recognixe 
the  sovereign  authority  of  a  national  assembly  than  ^  a 
prince  **  bom  in  the  pnrple.*'  There  is,  then,  no  more  ne- 
cessary hostility  between  Catholicity  and  modem  oivilizsr 
tion,  than  there  was  between  it  and  the  mediseval. 

The  republican  movements  of  the  day  have  generally 
assumed  a  charsloter  of  hostility  to  the  Church,  we  grant ; 
but  not  because  there  was  any  inherent  hostility  between 


such,  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  its  authority,  but  because 
they  have  found,  or  imi^ned  they  found,  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Church  directed  against  them  and  wielded 
in  support  of  despotism.  The  Church  has  no  doubt  snfifered 
much  and  must  suffer  still  more  during  the  transition  from 
the  previous  political  order  to  that  which  is  now  in  process 
of  establishment;  but  she  has  suffered  no  more,  and  is 
likely  to  snffiei'  ik>  more,  than  she  suffered  in  the  transitira 
from  Ae  imp^al  Roman  system  of  the  first  centuries  ta 
the  feudal  system  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  from  the  £dadal 


them  and  our  holy  reliffi^ 


because  republicans,  as 


system  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  monarchical  system  ea- 
tftblished  in  the  sixteen tn  and  seventeenth  GealurieB*  ixk 
the  first  she  lost  the  greater  mstt  of  the  East ;  in  Ae  second 
ftilly  doe-third  of  the  North  and  West ;  in  the  present 
transition  she  need  lose  no  nation,  and  would  lose  but  few 
individuals,  if  her  children  could  be  persuaded  that  the  re- 
publican hostility  is  only  accidental  and  not  necessary,  or 
could  undei-stana  that  the  friends  of  constitutional  goveiB- 
ment  have  hearts  no  less  susceptible  of  religious  influeace 
than  are  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  despotisna.  '[Hie  evil 
lies  in  regarding  what  is  accidental  and  temporary  as  inhe 
rent  and  permanent.  If  the  ministers  of  religion  would 
take  as  iiuieli  ]>aius  to  prove  to  the  party  of  progress  that 
they  can  have  all  the  progress  they  desire  without  aban- 
ing  the  Church,  that  they  do  to  prove  to  them  that  their 
progress  without  religion  is  no  real  progress  and  can  have 
only  a  fatal  result,  the  evil  would,  in  great  part,  be  re- 
moved, and  religion  and  liberty  be  permitted  to  walk  hand 
in  hand.  The  great  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  the  error 
is  not  mutual,  but  all  on  the  side  of  the  liberal  moveruent. 
Unhappily  the  friends  of  religion  and  the  friends  of  pro- 
gress fall  into  precisely  the  same  error,  each  hold  that  lib- 
erty and  religion  are  mutually  repugnant  one  to  the  other* 
Hence  those  in  whom  the  passion  ibr  liberty  predominates 
break  from  the  Ohoreh  and  make  war  on  religion,  while 
they  in  whom  religion  predominates  break  with  modern 
civilization  and  anathematize  liberty.  Each  is  alike  hostile 
to  the  interests  botli  of  the  Church  and  of  civilization  ; 
both  need  to  correct  tlieir  views,  for  both  lose  sight  of  tlie 
real  relations  between  the  natural  and  the  supernaturaL 
True  wisdom  demands  the  conciliation  of  religion  and 
Ubertj,  BO  that  there  shaU  never  be  imposed  on  aay  one 
the  terrible  alternative  of  choosing  between  them  or  of 
sacrificing  the  one  to  the  other. 

Nevertheless  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  extenuation 
of  the  conduct  of  those  Catholics  who  refuse  to  accept 
modern  civilization  and  its  changes,  and  in  defence  of  the 
policy  which  for  the  last  few  years  has  apparently  been 
pursued  bf  the  Court  of  Borne.  Eome  has  been  placed 
m  a  difficult  position  ;  she  has  been  opposed  and  her  very 
existence  threatened  l»y  the  democratic  revolutionists,  and 
has  had  only  the  despotic  and  arbitrary  governments  of 
Europe  on  which  to  rely  for  her  defence  against  them.  X9 
have  idedared  in  favor  of  the  liberal  movement  oc  to  havf 
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withheld  her  enoooragements  from  those  who  comhatted 
red-republicanism  or  socialism,  even  ffom  the  point  of  view 
of  Cffisarism,  might  have  been  to  throw  awaj  all  the  tem- 
poral support  on  which  she  could  rely,  and  to  have  armed 
the  governments  as  well  as  the  mob  against  h&t ;  besides, 
Catholics  are  affected  like  others  by  their  social  positioa 
and  human  interests.  They,  no  more  than  others,  can  see 
broken  down  or  destroyed  the  order  of  things  under  which 
they  have  been  bom,  grown  up,  and  lived,  without  feeling 
that  a  great  evil  is  threatened  them  or  that  they  should  do 
their  best  to  resist  it.  Those  Catholics  in  Europe  who  have 
resisted,  and  resist,  the  changes  and  revolutions  still  going 
on,  have  done,  and  are  doing,  no  more  than  we  who  are 
loyal  to  the  fla^  of  our  Union,  and  rapidly  arming  against 
the  great  Southern  Rebellion,  are  ourselves  doing.  We 
believe  it  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  greatest 
efforts  possible  in  defence  of  the  institutions  bequeathed  us 
by  our  fathers  and  to  preserve  in  its  integrity  and  its  effi- 
ciency the  government  we  have  inherited.  We  take  our 
stand  on  the  side  of  constituted  order,  of  legitimate  au- 
thority, of  loyalty.  European  Catholics  who  resist  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  their  respective  countries  do 
the  same,  and  must  be  regarded  as  acting  from  as  pnre, 
from  as  high,  from  as  noble,  and  from  as  disinterestea  mo- 
tives as  ourselves.  They  believe  in  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
the  necessity,  in  neither  the  justice  nor  the  utility  of  the 
changes  proposed  to  be  effected,  and  therefore  are  fully 
justified  m  their  own  minds  and  in  their  own  consciences  in 
offering  the  most  effective  resistance  to  them  in  their  power. 
Taking  their  stand-point,  we  cannot  censure  them,  but,  if 
we  have  any  sense  of  loyalty,  or  honor,  or  chivalric  senti- 
ment in  our  natures,  we  must  applaud  them ;  for  then  we 
could  see  no  more  merit  in  the  party  they  resist  than  we 
ourselves  can  see  in  our  Southern  rebels  and  traitors. 

The  complaint  we  make  of  them  is  not  that  they  resist 
political  and  social  changes  in  tlieir  capacity  as  loyal  citi- 
zens or  subjects,  but  that  they  attempt  to  bind  the  Church 
to  the  order  they  defend  and  to  render  her  interests  insep- 
arable from  its  preservation,  thus  calling  to  their  aid  a  power 
to  which  they  nave  no  right  and  committing  the  Church  to 
an  order  which  is  passing  away.  They  seem  to  us  to  con- 
tinue their  resistance  in  the  name  of  religion  when  resist- 
ance has  become  vain.  We  resist  firmly  and  with  all  our 
power  the  attempt  of  the  rebels  in  our  own  country  to  dis- 
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solye  the  XTnion  and  to  set  np  a  separate  nationality  for 
themselves,  because  we  believe  it  our  riffht  and  our  duty 
to  do  BO,  and  also  because  we  believe  we  nave  the  power  to 
make  our  resistance  effectual.  Yet,  were,  which  God  for- 
bid !  the  Federal  arms  to  be  defeated,  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  government  to  be  exhausted,  the  Rebels  victorious, 
and  there  ceased  to  be  any  reasonable  prospect  of  subduing 
them  and  preserving  the  Union  in  its  integrity,  we  should 
believe  it  wise  and  just  and  even  our  duty  to  cease  resist- 
ance and  to  assent  to  a  separation  of  these  States  and  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent state.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  we  regard  the  con- 
servative cause  in  Europe  as  a  lost  cause,  and  that  the  lon- 
ger the  struggle  to  preserve  it  continues,  the  more  disad- 
vantageous to  the  consei*vatives  will  be  the  peace  or  final 
adjustment  of  the  controversy.  We  think  better  terms  can 
be  obtained  now  than  after  a  longer  struggle. 

Yet  in  all  this  we  may  be  wrong,  just  as  those  at  home  and 
abroad  are  wrong  who  advise  a  peaceable  acquiescence  in 
the  demands  of  our  Southern  rebels  and  in  a  final  separation 
between  the  Slaveholding  and  the  non-Slaveholding  States. 
Certainly  our  noble  friend,  Count  Montalembert,  in  whose 
judgment  we  place  great  confidence,  does  not  believe  the 
battle  to  be  as  yet  finally  lost.  He  believes  it  still  possi- 
ble to  defeat  the  Napoleon-Cavour  policy,  to  retain  the  tem- 

g>ral  sovereignty  ot  the  Holy  See,  and  to  re-establish  the 
oly  Father  m  the  full  possession  of  all  his  temporal  rights. 
He  is  nearer  the  scene  of  action  than  we  are,  and  knows 
far  better  than  we  do,  the  agencies  at  work  and  the  tempo- 
ral resources  of  the  Holy  See.  It  may  be  that  he  is  justi- 
fied in  his  hopes,  and  that  our  fears  are  groundless,  or  that 
we  have  taken  as  unfait  accompli  what  not  only  is  not 
effected,  but  not  likely  to  be  effected.  We  assure  him  that 
we  shall  be  much  better  pleased  to  find  that  he  is  right 
than  we  shall  to  find  that  we  are  right.  We  love  not 
changes,  and,  if  the  maintenance  of  tne  temporal  sover- 
eignty of  the  Holy  See  can  be  preserved,  and  preserved 
in  peace,  in  harmonv  with  the  wisnes  and  interests  of  Cath- 
olic Europe,  we  sliall  be  highly  gratified  and  most  grateful 
to  Almighty  God.  What  wo  want  is  not  that  this  temporal 
sovereignty  should  be  abolished,  is  not  that  the  Holy  Father 
should  DC  compelled  again  to  take  refuge  in  the  catacombs 
of  Eome,  be  an  exile  or  a  martvr,  is  not  that  he  and  his 
Court  should  be  driven  out  of  house  and  home,  but  that 
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the  real  interests  of  the  Ohnrch  shonld  be  harmonised  with 
whatever  is  good  and  desirable  in  modern  civilization. 

We  will  say,  in  conclnsion,  that  we  are  far  Arom  being 
convinced  that  the  affairs  of  the  peninsula  are  either 'settlec^ 
or  in  train  of  being  settled  speedily.   In  the  first  place,  we 
have  some  doubts  if  Divine  Providence  will  give  a  finisd 
victory  to  a  power  that  has  be^n  so  unjust,  so  iniqnitons, 
so  unscrupulous  in  the  means  it  has  adopted,  as  the  Pied- 
montese  government ;  in  the  second  place,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  really  wishes  all  Italy 
to  be  united  in  one  kingdom  under  Victor  Emanuel,  or  any 
other  Italian  prince,    n  he  could  count  always  on  the  king 
of  Italy  for  his  ally,  he  would  no  doubt  be  favorable  to 
Italian  unity,  as  it  would  strengthen  France  against  her 
enemies,  and,  in  some  sense,  preserve  to  her  the  negemony 
of  Europe ;  but  he  knows  far  better  than  we  do  that  this  is 
not  to  be  counted  upon.   Italv  once  constituted  and  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  kingdom  will  follow  in  its  alliancea 
its  own  interest,  and  be  as  likely  to  ally  itself  with  England, 
Austria,  or  Eussia  as  with  France.   He  must  see  that  a 
united  Italy  would  be  followed  by  the  union  of  the  Spanish 

Sjninsula  under  a  single  government,  and  by  the  unity  of 
ermany,  which,  instead  of  strengthening  France,  would 
really  reduce  her  to  a  second-class  power.  If  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his  uncle,  and  virtually 
to  absorb  the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas  in  his  own 
empire,  he  will  most  likely  return  to  what  for  centuries  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  French  government,  that  of  permit- 
ting no  great  centralized  Power  on  the  frontiers  of  France- 
It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  French  government  to 
keep  Italy  divided,  to  prevent  a  union  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  crowns,  or  the  formation  of  a  strong  centralized 
Germany.  To  this  policy  it  is  not  unlikeljr  His  Imperial 
Majesty  will  yet  return.  If  so,  the  policy  ot  Count  Cavour 
will  be  thwarted,  and  the  Papal  states  restored  to  the  Holy 
See.  New  wars  may  also  break  out  between  the  great 
Powers,  which  in  their  results  may  bring  about,  as  at  the 
peace  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  re-establishment  in  its  integ- 
rity of  the  Papal  government ;  but,  if  so,  we  hope  it  will  be 
without  compelling  us  to  go  over  again  the  experience  of  the 
last  forty -five  years.  If  that  government  is  reestablished,  we 
hope  it  will  be  really  independent  and  obliged  to  follow  the 
policy  neither  of  Austria  nor  of  France,  and  that  Italian  pa*- 
triots  will  cease  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Abt.  I. —  Various  Objections  and  Criticisms  considered  and 
answered. 

The  following  Letter  is  from  a  highly  revered  friend,  and 
really  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  theologians  in  our 
country,  whose  disapprobation  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
extremely  painful,  it  was  written  for  our  private  admoni- 
tion, and  by  no  means  intended  for  publication  ;  but,  as  it 
expresses  in  a  brief  and  summary  manner  the  objections  to 
our  views  which  have  reached  us  from  some  other  quarters, 
we  take  the  liberty  to  lay  it  before  our  readers,  simply  sup- 
pressing the  name  of  the  writer,  the  place  from  wfiich  it 
was  written,  and  its  date : 

"  Doctor  : — I  have  not  very  good  news  to  send  you  to-day.  I 
am  not  pleased. 

*'  Your  philosophy  as  a  system  can  be  maintained.  But  when 
you  endeavor  to  make  all  truths,  even  the  first  and  clearest  princi- 
ples of  reason  dependent  and  resting  on  it,  on  your  intuition  of  God, 
on  your  primum  philosopkicum,  Ens  creat  existenticLS,  this  is  too 
much.  A  prioriy  the  attempt  to  ground  whatever  we  know  for 
certain  on  a  system,  which,  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  system,  and 
that  it  is  contradicted  by  many,  is  uncertain,  such  an  attempt  can- 
not be  successful.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  start  from  those  simple,  gen- 
eral principles,  which  have  always  been  admitted  by  human  reason, 
and  leave  room  to  no  doubt  or  hesitation  whatever ;  and  then,  as 
far  as  we  can,  connect  our  systems  with  them  ;  so  that,  if  we  fail, 
yet  those  principles  remain  unshaken,  but  simply  our  system  is 
more  or  less  injured  by  that  want  of  connection  I  This  seems  to 
be  more  advisable.    But  enough  on  that. 
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"  About  your  Home  Politics,  you  are  perfectly  free  to  think  just 
as  yon  choose  :  and  what  you  choose  may  be  the  best 

**  Also  about  *  schools,  public  schools,  Catholic  schools,'  though  I 
did  not  lean  to  your  side,  yet  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  of  the 
state  of  public  schools,  of  the  resources  of  Catholics,  was  too  lim- 
ited to  enable  me  to  bo  either  way  very  positive  on  the  matter; 
especially,  as  bishops  themselves  are  divided  on  that  question.  And 
furthermore,  as  you  conceded  that  if  we  could  get  up  Catholic 
schools  well  supported  and  managed,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  ; 
and  as  it  was  only  an  affair  of  opportunity,  circumstances,  ^c,  I 
had  not  much  to  say  against  it. 

"About  the  temporal  principality  of  the  Holy  Father,  you  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  serious  inconvenience,  in  modem  times,  to  re- 
li^n  itself ;  that  the  Pope  could  do  well  enough,  if  not  better, 
without  it;  that  Italians  were  incensed  against  the  Church  itself 
as  a  spiritual  and  divine  institution,  on  account  of  that  temporality, 
dsc.  You  maintained,  also,  that  notwithstanding  these  considera- 
tions, no  power  on  earth  had  a  right  to  deprive  the  Holy  Father; 
yon  condemned  in  the  strongest  terms  the  sacrilegious  invasion  of 
the  Roman  states  by  the  Sardinians ;  you  hoped  for  the  Church  fiur 
better  times  and  nobler  triumphs,  (be.  I  said  again,  at  the  time, 
that  an  honest  man  can  entertam  all  these  notions. 

"  But  since  then,  I  have  taken  a  wholly  different  view  of  the 
case.  The  atrocities  committed  by  Piedmontese,  and  of  which  I 
sent  you  some  instances  from  the  CivUtd,  and  the  reaction  which 
bursts  out  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  &c.,  have  con- 
vinced me  that,  in  poor  Italy,  there  is  to  be  seen  now,  what  we  en- 
joyed in  France,  during  the  blissful  years  of  1789,  et  teq,^  namely, 
the  unihitigated  Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  domination  of  murderers. 
I  regret  deeply  having  at  any  time  said  a  word  in  favor  of  these 
basest  rabble.  I  have  been  thoroughly  deceived,  and  I  believe  now 
firmly  that,  in  Italy,  the  Pope  is  more  than  ever  the  true  friend 
and  defender  not  only  of  right,  but  especially  of  liberty ;  and  that, 
if  he  is  driven  away  from  Ron  e,  liberty  will  go  with  him,  and  dis- 
appear from  where  he  is  not.  So  I  think  now,  after  closer  exam- 
ination. Errare  aut  errasse  humanum  est,  1  should  like  to  know 
if  this  be  to  your  taste.  I  fain  persnade  myself  that  you  cannot  be 
very  far  from  the  same  conviction.  In  fact,  I  see  now  in  Italy,  on 
the  part  of  the  pretended  liberals,  nothing  but  falsehood,  hypocrisy, 
iniquity,  abominable  tyranny  and  cruelty,  which  cry  to  Heaven. 
And  perhaps  you  yourself  do  not  see  much  more,  as  a  phrase,  or 
rather  the  whole  page  416  seems  to  indicate. 

'*  Also  you  have  spoken  several  times  against  the  Scholastics,  and 
in  your  last  number,  pages  287  and  288,  you  say  things  rather 
harsh.  Of  course,  I  do  not  admit  that.  It  would  afford  me  great 
pleasure  to  know  even  one  of  these  *  subtler  errors  of  the  day,'  save 
those  based  on  geology  and  modern  discoveries,  any  speculative  or 
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metaphysical  error,  the  solution  or  the  principle  of  solution  of 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Scholastics. 

**  But  the  article  I  regret  most,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  this 
letter  of  mine,  is  the  one  headed  *  Cathohc  Polemics.'  Assuredly, 
we  must  present  truth  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understood  by  those 
whom  we  address ;  and  who  ever  denied  it  ?  But  if  we  must  pro- 
ceed, as  you  do  yourself  when  speaking  on  hell,  this  is  another 
thing. 

"Keally,  my  dear  Doctor,  I  have  been  horrified  at  it.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  Ite  in  Ignem  jEternum^  of  the  several  passages 
where  this  fire  is  called  Inextinguihilis^  of  this  well  known  text  of 
Isaias  :  *  Quis  hahitabit  ex  vobis  cum  ardoribus  sempitemis  /'  and  of 
so  many  others,  and  of  all  catechisms  together?  To  say  that  the 
reprobate  can  be  restored  to  the  natural  beatitude  they  might  have 
enjoyed  in  status  naturce  puree  is  a  heretical  proposition.  Besides, 
if  they  undergo  the  loss  of  God,  as  you  concede,  and  if  this  be  a 
punishment,  how  can  they  feel  any  amount  of  happiness ;  unless 
you  contend  that  the  loss  of  God  is  a  trifling  affair ;  or  unless  you 
put  them  on  the  same  level  as  children  who  have  not  been  bap- 
tized ;  neither  of  which  can  be  held  consistently  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Catholic  church.  But  I  have  no  time  to  argue  at  length.  It 
would  take  me  a  month  to  explain  what  came  to  my  mind  when 
reading  that  article.  My  dear  Doctor,  I  tell  you  again  I  feel  a 
great  deal  of  pain  on  account  of  it. 

"  Besides,  how  can  you  say  with  justice,  page  368,  that  *  we  must 
be  content  to  repeat  the  arguments  stereotyped  for  our  use,  al- 
though those  arguments  may  rest  on  historical  blunders,  metaphys- 
ical errors,  Ac.,'  and  a  few  lines  before,  that  •  it  is  the  duty  of  Cath- 
olic publicists  never  to  take  any  deeper,  broader,  or  loftier  views 
than  are  taken  by  the  most  ignorant  or  uncultivated  of  Catholic 
believers,  &c.  V 

**  I  have  just  done  reading  the  ^Lectures  on  the  Present  Position 
of  Catholics  in  England^  by  Dr.  Newman.  Nothing  can  be  more 
original,  more  deep,  and  more  orthodox,  and  not  only  no  i^orant 
Catholic,  but  even  very  few  among  the  most  learned,  could  go  so 
deep,  and  explain  so  philosophically  the  origin  and  causes,  <&c.,  of 
Protestantism  in  England  ;  and  you,  yourself,  were  you  shackled 
and  fettered  when  formerly  you  wrote  so  beautifully  and  vigorously 
in  behalf  of  the  Church  ?  If  you  were,  indeed  it  is  a  fact  I  never 
suspected  in  the  least.  Now  your  Review  is  no  more  the  same  as 
before.  I  do  not  know  why.  I  cannot  account  for  the  change. 
But  change  there  is,  and  a  striking  one.  Assuredly,  you  have  still 
admirable  passages.  But  you  have  taken  the  habit  of  mixing  np 
with  them  passages  of  quite  a  different  nature,  which  grate  terribly 
on  the  ears  of  your  friends. 

**  I  object  also  to  the  beginning  of  the  alinea ;  *  In  our  historical 
reading,*  p.  360.    It  contains  a  real  offence  to  the  Bishops,  and 
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also  es^pccially  to  the  five  last  pat^es,  from  the  alinea^  *  finally,'  p. 
3T3  to  the  end  ;  except  the  last  lines,  which  breathe  a  noble  spirit, 
a  truly  Catholic  heart.  Ah,  Doctor,  if  your  excellent  qualities 
could  be  cleared  from  some  little  defects,  which  impair  them  and 
lessen  the  fruits  they  can  produce,  you  would  be  an  accomplished 
man.    I  have  no  time  to  write  any  more,  and  this  even  is  too  long. 

**  Be  assured  that  there  is  in  my  remarks,  much  less  in  ray 
heart,  not  the  slightest  degree  of  bitterness  against  you.  Nothing 
will  ever  make  me  forget  the  good  you  have  done  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  till  the  end  I  will  remain 

**  Your  most  affectionate  and  devoted  friend." 

To  this  Letter  we  subjoin  an  article  from  The  Catholic^ 
published  at  Pittsburg,  July  13th,  1861,  because  it  is,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  paragraph,  written  with  more  can- 
dor and  fairness,  and  with  a  graver  attempt  at  argument 
than  we  usually  meet  in  the  columns  of  the  so-called  Cath- 
olic papers  when  referring  to  our  review  : 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  third  article  of  the  July  number  of  his 
Review,  Dr.  Brownson  throws  out  some  suggestions  as  to  the  real 
Catholic  doctrine  on  certain  points,  which  are  combated  by  the 
rationalists  of  the  day.  He  is  anxious  apparently  to  reduce  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  in  order 
the  better  to  recommend  it  to  unbelievers.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  merits  of  this  system  in  general,  we  are  afraid  that  in  the 
particular  instances  he  has  selected,  the  Reviewer  has  gone  too  far. 

**  lie  first  offers  the  following  explanation  of  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine of  hell :  *  Though  only  the  elect  can  be  saved,  we  know  of  no 
authority  for  denying  that  all  men  may  not  attain  to  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  good  as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  state  of  pure  nature.'  The 
authority  for  denying  this  view  is  plain  'enough.  All  theologians 
assert  that  it  is  rash  (and  some  go  farther)  to  deny  that  the  fire  of 
hell  is  not  metaphorical,  but  real,  though  no  doubt,  different  in 
many  respect^  from  the  fire  which  we  have  on  earth.  The  founda- 
tion for  this  assertion  is  the  frequent  use  in  the  Scripture  of  the 
word  fire,  to  express  the  suff*orings  of  the  damned,  under  circum- 
stances that  entirely  preclude  any  but  a  literal  meaning.  Add  to 
this  the  following  words  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  every 
Catholic  must  receive  as  an  authoritative  exposition  of  faith,  'qui 
bona  egerunt  ibunt  in  vitam  ajternam;  qui  vero  mala,  in  ignem 
CBtemum,  IImc  est  fides  Catholica.'  And  although  these  last 
words  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  sufferings  of  the  damned,  yet 
they  include  this  point,  as  well  as  the  others  explained  in  the  Sym- 
bol. Now,  if  the  fire  which  torments  the  damned  be  a  real  fire, 
and  be  eternal,  it  is  manifest  that  the  explanation  suggested  in  the 
Review  cannot  be  maintained. 
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"Again,  the  Reviewer  overlooks  another  well-defined  doctrine  of 
the  Church.  The  Council  of  Florence  defined,  and  the  definition 
is  repeated  in  every  profession  of  faith  proposed  to  the  Oriental 
schismatics,  that  the  souls  of  those  who  die  in  actual,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  die  in  only  original  sin,  *  mox  in  infemuni  descendunt, 
pcenu  tamen  disparibus  puniendcej*  Now,  the  mildest  doctrine  that 
a  Catholic  can  defend  in  regard  to  infants  who  die  in  original  sin, 
is  that  they  are  excluded  from  the  beatific,  or  supernatural  vision 
of  God,  but  enjoy  that  which  would  have  been  allotted  to  the  state 
of  pure  nature.  Then,  according  to  the  definition  that  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  die  in  actual  sin,  is  different  from  that  of  those 
who  depart  with  original  sin,  the  punishment  of  the  first  class  of 
sinners  must  necessarily  be  something  more  than  what  the  Re- 
viewer represents  it  to  be.  Nor  is  this  reasoning  unsupported  by  pos- 
itive authority.  Innocent  IV.  (lib.  III.  Decretal,  Tit.  42,  cap.  3, 
Majores),  lays  down  as  a  principle  that  the  punishment  of  original 
sin  is  the  privation  of  the  vision  of  God,  {carentia  visinnU  Dei),  and 
the  punishment  of  actual  sin  consists  in  the  torments  of  an  everlast- 
ing helly  {gehennoB  perpetuce  cruciatus.)  This  authoritative  declara- 
tion prevents  us  from  limiting  the  punishment  of  actual  sin  to  the 
privation  of  the  beatific  vision,  and  clearly  indicates  that  besides 
this  the  damned  have  to  suflfer  perpetual  torments.  And  from  this 
we  think  wo  can  conclude  that  the  Reviewer's  question,  wliether 
we  can  hold  and  defend  the  view  ho  proposes  *  compatibly  with  our 
faith  as  a  Catholic,'  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

"Dr.  Brownson  next  introduces  various  questions  in  regard  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  settlement  of  which  he  thinks  he  can 
improve  on  the  solutions  given  in  'popular  theology.'  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (Sess.  IV.)  has  defined  that  God  is  the  author  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments ;  it  gives  a  list  of  the  sacred  and  canon- 
ical books,  and  anathematizes  those  *  who  refuse  to  receive  for  sa- 
cred and  canonical  the  entire  books,  with  each  of  their  parts,'  as 
they  *  are  commonly  read  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Old  Vulgate  edition.'  To  say  that  a  book  is 
sacred  and  canonical,  is  to  say  that  it  is  inspired,  or  that  God  is  its 
author,  and  this  certainly  forces  us  to  defend  that  *  every  historical 
statement  made  therein  is  strictly  exact.'  The  sacred  winters  no 
doubt  *  followed  their  own  reason,  judgment,  and  taste  in  their 
forms  of  expression,  in  the  selection  of  the  imagery  and  illustrations 
which  they  adopt,  and  in  the  arguments  which  they  use  or  put 
forth  in  defence  of  the  truth  revealed ;'  but  in  all  this  they  were 
guarded  from  error  by  the  infallible  assistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  same  Holy  Spirit  moved  them  to  write  what  they  did  write. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  inspiration  of  a  sacred  book,  which  must  be 
held  to  make  good  the  assertion  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  en- 
tire book,  and  each  of  its  parts.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Re- 
viewer counts  the  Jesuit  Patrizi  among  '  popular '  theologians ;  at 
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all  events  he  hafi,  we  think,  settled  conclnsively  the  question  of  the 
nature  and  limits  of  inspiration  in  a  dissertation  on  the  subject, 
which  he  published  in  Rome,  in  1857,  and  in  which  he  defends  the 
view  which  we  have  briefly  stated. 

"  Agrain,  the  Council  of  Trent,  ad  coercenda  petulantia  ingenia^ 
decreed  tliat  no  one  relying  on  his  own  learning  should  interpret 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  pertaining  to 
the  establishment  of  Christian  doctrine,  contrary  to  the  sense  which 
has  been  holden  and  is  held  by  our  holy  mother  the  Chuich,  or 
contrary  to  the  unanimous  interpretation  of  the  Fathers.  This  de- 
cree is  more  than  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  questions  put  by  the 
Reviewer  in  relation  to  traditionary  interpretation.  A  fuller  ex- 
planation may  be  found  in  any  *  popular '  theology. 

"  Lastly,  the  Reviewer  complains  that  scholastic  theology  repre- 
sents the  supernatural  as  isolated  and  arbitrary.  This,  wc  must 
confess,  is  a  novel  view  of  scholastic  theology.  This  theology  fol- 
lows closely  the  definitions  of  the  Church,  and  if  there  is  any  ob- 
scurity on  the  question  of  the  supernatural,  it  is  because  the  more 
difficult  and  abstruse  points,  as  Pope  Celestine  I.  long  ago  re- 
marked, have  not  been  defined  by  the  competent  authority.  The 
Reviewer  must  pardon  us  if  we  still  prefer  the  teaching  of  scholastic 
theology  to  any  unintelligible  jargon  about  methexis,  and  mimesis, 
and  palingenesia,  and  cosmic  cycles.  There  is  no  use  of  attempting 
to  improve  on  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  as  Gregory  XVI.  com- 
plains in  his  Brief  agamst  Hermes,  *  besides  the  evil  wrought  by 
those  who  openly  defend  rebellion  against  the  Church,  great  harm 
is  done  by  those,  who  through  the  love  and  desire  of  novelty,  al- 
ways learning  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  truth,  become 
masters  of  error,  having  never  been  the  disciples  of  truth,  and  while 
boasting  that  they  defend,  in  reality  attempt  to  corrupt  the  sacred 
deposit  of  faith.' " 

We  add  also  the  foUowinff  paragraph,  which  we  clip 
from  the  Catholic  Mirror^  published  at  Baltimore,  as,  be- 
fore we  get  through,  we  soall  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
remark : 

^^Messrs,  Editors: — Let  me  call  your  attention  and  that  of  the 
readers  of  Brownson's  Review^  to  page  371  of  the  last  number, 
where  the  former  champion  of  the  Church  calls  in  question  an  ar- 
ticle of  Catholic  faith,  namely,  the  eternity  of  the  pains  of  hell. 
This  point  was  solemnly  defined  in  the  fifth  General  Council,  held 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  553.    Qui  atat,  videat  ne  cadat. 


The  writer  of  the  Letter  says :  *•  Now  your  Review  is  no 
more  the  same  as  before.    I  do  not  know  why.    I  cannot 
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account  for  the  change.  But  change  there  is,  and  a  strik- 
ing one."  The  change  can  hardly  be  great  or  striking,  it 
seems  to  us,  if  it  cannot  be  told  wherein  it  consists.  Of 
this  alleged  change  we  ourselves  are  not  aware.  We  have, 
we  confess,  for  the  last  "few  years  endeavored  to  write  in 
our  own  natural  style  rather  than  in  a  style  formed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Scholastics,  in  which  we  were  never  at  home 
or  at  our  ease.  We  have  also  taken  np  other  questions, 
and  have  endeavored  to  address  ourselves  more  to  the  gen- 
eral comprehension  of  the  American  mind,  whether  Cath- 
olic or  non-Catholic,  than  we  did  in  the  beginning  of  our 
Catholic  career.  We  labored  at  first  to  bring  out  and  vin- 
dicate what  may  be  called  the  extrinsic  authority  of  the 
Church ;  but,  having  said  all  that  we  had  to  say  on  that 
point,  we  have  since  labored  more  especially  to  bring  out 
and  vindicate  what  may  be  called  her  intrinsic  authority, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  extrinsic  is  not  arbitrary,  mechan- 
ical, or  isolated  in  its  character  and  operation,  but  has  its 
basis  in  the  intrinsic,  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of 
things.  In  the  earlier  volumes  of  our  Review  we  labored 
to  develop  and  apply  to  the  various  relations  of  life,  social, 
domestic,  and  individual,  the  admonition  of  our  Lord, 
QucbH^  primum  regnum  Dei  et  Justitiam  ejtts :  et  hm 
omnia  aajicientur  vobis.  In  the  later  volumes  we  have 
been  endeavoriilg  to  develop  and  apply  to  the  various  ques- 
tions that  come  up  the  theological  maxim,  Gratia  sup- 
ponit  naiuram^^  grace  supposes  nature.  In  this,  inde^, 
there  is  a  change  of  subject  very  allowable  and  very  neces- 
sary, unless  we  would  be  continually  repeating  ourselves, 
but  no  change  of  doctrine  or  purpose,  tone  or  spirit. 

If  there  has  been  any  change  of  purpose  or  or  doctrine  in 
our  Review  during  the  seventeen  years  of  its  devotion  to 
Catholicity,  we  arc  unconscious  of  it.  As  far  as  we  know 
ourselves  we  are  the  same  man  that  we  were  at  first,  only 
trusting  that  we  may  have  profited  somewhat  by  our  expe- 
rience ;  we  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  firm  in  our  Catholic 
faith  as  we  were  seventeen  years  ago,  as  deeply  devoted  to 
the  Church,  as  anxious  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth,  and  as 
earnest  to  secure  the  salvation  of  our  own  soul.  The  only 
changes  we  are  conscious  of  are  such  changes  as  invariably 
take  place  in  every  convert  when  his  first  fervor  has  passed 
away,  when  the  novelty  of  his  position  has  worn  off, 
and  he  has  become  acquainted  with  the  stem  realities  of 
the  new  world  into  which  he  has  entered. 
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From  onr  entrance  into  the  Chnrch  up  to  the  present 
moment,  thoee  outside  have  consoled  themselves  with  the 
constant  prediction  that  we  should  change  and  abandon  the 
Catholic  religion,  as  we  had  abandoned  the  several  forms 
of  Protestantism  to  which  we  had  been  previously  momen- 
tarily attached ;  and  we  fear  that  these  predictions  have 
had  some  influence  on  a  certain  number  of  our  Catholic 
friends,  and  disposed  them  from  the  first,  if  we  failed  to  re- 
peat our  profession  of  faith,  to  suspect  us  of  having  changed 
or  being  on  the  point  of  changing  back  to  our  old  misbelief 
or  no-belief  Now  we  wish  to  say,  once  for  all,  that  when 
we  entered  the  Catholic  Church  we  did  it  deliberately  and 
from  full  conviction ;  we  knew  what  we  were  about ;  we 
then  made  our  solemn  profession  of  faith  and  pledged  our- 
selves to  God  and  to  man  to  abide  by  it ;  we  tnen  pledged 
ourselves  to  submit  to  the  authority  and  to  hold  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church.  We  consider  this  pledge  sufficient, 
and  do  not  consider  it  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  it  in  every 
number  and  in  every  article  of  our  Review.  In  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  we  had  nothing  to  gain  by  becoming  a  Cath- 
olic ;  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  we  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  remaining  a  Catholic.  We  came  into  the  Church  be- 
cause thoroughly  convinced  and  firmly  persuaded  tliat  she 
is  God's  Church,  and  that  out  of  her  communion  there  is 
no  salvation ;  we  remain  in  the  Church  because  we  retain 
the  same  conviction,  the  same  persuasion,  and  know  that  if 
we  were  to  leave  her  we  could  never  save  our  soul,  see 
God,  or  enjoy  the  happiness  of  heaven.  What  she  teaches 
us,  we  believe ;  what  she  commands  us,  we  are  prepared 
to  do  without  question  or  hesitation.  Let  us  know  she 
teaches  a  doctrine,  we  ask  nothing  further;  let  us  know 
that  she  declares  such  or  such  to  be  our  duty,  and  we  at 
once  admit  that  we  are  bound  to  do  it,  and  that  if  we  do 
not,  we  are  wanting  not  only  in  our  fidelity  to  her,  but  in 
our  obedience  to  God.  What  more  can  be  asked  of  us,  or 
what  more  can  we  say  ?  Do  you  believe  us?  Then  this  is 
enough.  Do  you  not  believe  us?  Do  you  believe  that  we 
lie,  lie  to  you  and  lie  to  God  ?  Tlien  nothing  that  we  could 
say  would  be  of  any  avail.  But  till  we  persist  in  main- 
taining some  condemned  doctrine,  or  in  aefending  things 
prohibited  by  the  Church,  you  are  bound  to  believe  us  and 
to  be  satisfied  with  our  Catholic  disposition  and  intentions. 

That  we  may  err,  that  we  have  erred  in  our  writings  in 
regard  both  to  doctrine  and  opinion,  is  very  possible ;  to 
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this  the  best  of  men  are  liable,  for,  as  says  our  reverend 
friend  in  his  Letter,  ^^Errwre  aut  errdsse  Tiumanum  estP 
But  can  any  one,  however  hostile  to  us,  charge  us  with  per- 
sisting in  an  error  of  any  sort  after  it  has  been  clearly 
shown  to  us  that  it  is  an  error?  Have  we  ever  resisted 
autliority  in  either  doctrine  or  practice?  We  niay  have 
been  ignorant  of  some  definitions  of  the  Church,  and  un- 
wittingly said  things  contrary  thereto,  but  when  those  de- 
finitions were  brought  to  our  knowledge,  have  we  ever  re- 
fused to  accept  them  or  to  retract  any  thing  we  might  have 
said  not  in  accordance  with  them  ?  Have  we  ever  set,  or 
even  shown  a  disposition  to  set  ourselves  above  authority 
and  to  write  or  teach  any  thing  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Church  ?  No  enemy  can  say  that  we  have.  We  nave 
for  seventeen  years  conducted  a  Catholic  Review,  and  no 
Bishop  or  Archbishop  can  say  that  wo  have  ever  per- 
sisted in  any  doctrine  or  opinion  which  he  informed  us 
was  contrary  to  our  Catholic  faith  or  Catholic  duty. 

Our  reverend  friend  says  :  "  Your  philosophy  as  a  sys- 
tem can  be  maintained,"  that  is,  maintained  compatibly 
with  our  faith  as  a  Catholic,  we  suppose  he  means.  This 
is  all  we  need  ask,  and  we  may  pass  over  his  criticisms,  the 
more  especially,  since  they  do  not  happen  to  bear  upon 
either  our  method  or  our  principles.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
have  no  system  of  philosophy,  defend  no  system,  and  are 
opposed  to  all  attempts  to  construct  a  system  ;  for  all  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  are  abstract,  and  therefore  lack  reality. 
They  are  at  best  only  logical  representations,  not  of  reality, 
or  things  as  they  are,  but  of  our  mental  conceptions  of 
things.  Our  philosophy,  so  far  as  philosophy  we  have,  is 
realism,  that  is,  deals  with  things  as  they  really  are,  and 
not  as  they  may  exist  in  our  abstract  conceptions.  When 
we  assert  Ens  creat  existentias  as  the  ideal  lormula  embra- 
cing all  truth,  we  assert  the  real  order ;  and  we  assert  real 
being  and  real  existences  in  their  real  relation.  Our  reve- 
rend friend  must  concede  to  us,  that  in  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible ;  he  must  also  concede,  that  what  is  not  God,  and 
yet  exists,  is  creature;  that  what  is  not  creature,  and  yet  is, 
is  God,  and  that  the  relation  between  God  and  creature,  or 
between  Being  and  existences,  is  expressed  by  the  creative 
act ;  therefore  he  must  concede  that  all  tmth,  whether  truth 
of  being,  truth  of  existences,  or  truth  of  relation,  is  embra- 
ced in  the  ideal  formula.    Furthermore,  as  Ens,  or  God,  is 
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real  and  necessary  being,  and  includes  in  himself  all  real 
and  necessary  being,  he  must  concede  that,  whatever  is 
contingent,  depends  upon  the  creative  act,  and  exists  only^ 
by  virtue  of  that  act.  How,  then,  can  he  object  to  our  for- 
mula as  the  primum  philosaphicum  t 

We  thank  our  reverend  friend  for  informing  us,  that  we 
are  perfectly  free  to  think  as  we  choose  about  Home  Poli- 
tics, and  also  for  admitting  that  he  had  not  much  to  say 
against  our  views  on  the  subject  of  Education,  especially, 
as  he  says,  as  the  bishops  themselves  were  divided  on  that 
question.  With  regard  to  our  views  of  the  temporal  Prin- 
cipality of  the  Holy  Father,  he  says,  he  said  ana  believed, 
Mrnen  they  were  put  forth,  they  were  such  as  an  honest  man 
might  entertain  ;  but  he  now,  it  would  seem,  thinks  differ- 
enfly,  and  claims  the  benefit  of  the  proverb,  Errare  aut 
errasse  humanum  est  That  proverb,  we  suppose,  may  be 
as  available  for  us  as  for  him  ;  and  in  all  cases,  and  on  all 
subjects,  we  trust  we  shall  ever  be  as  ready  as  he  to  retract 
any  views  we  have  e^mressed,  the  moment  we  are  satisfied 
they  are  erroneous.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  which 
cannot  be  re-opened,  at  least  for  the  present,  in  our  pages. 
We  will  only  say,  that  our  friend  will  find  in  our  Koview 
the  conviction,  as  strongly  expressed  as  he  expresses  it,  that 
the  Pope  is  more  than  ever  the  true  friena,  not  only  of 
right,  but  especially  of  liberty.  Our  views  on  the  whole 
question,  especially  on  the  conduct  of  the  Sardinians  and 
tne  revolutionists  in  Italy,  have  been  given  as  fully  in  our 

J>ages  as  it  is  necessary  to  give  them  ;  and  we  have  nothing 
iirther  to  say  on  the  subject,  onlv  that  if  we  have  said  any 
thing  untrue,  or  inconsistent  with  our  faith  or  loyalty  as  a 
Catholic,  we  are  ready  to  make  such  explanations,  modifi- 
cations, or  retractions,  as  the  Holy  See  may  require  of  us. 

Our  reverend  friend  complains  that  we  have  several 
times  said  things  rather  harsh  against  the  Scholastics.  This 
is  possible ;  but  he  might  have  added,  that  we  have  several 
times  said  things  very  much  in  their  favor.  Does  he  forget 
that  the  Scholastics  have  said  much  harder  things  them- 
selves of  each  other,  than  we  have  ever  said  of  any  of  them  ? 
Does  he  hold  that  we  are  bound,  as  Catholics,  to  maintain 
every  doctrine,  every  opinion,  every  form  of  expression, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Scholastics,  either  as  philoso- 
phers or  as  theologians  ?  Does  he  maintain  that  the  human 
mind  has  henceforth  nothing  to  do,  but  to  repeat,  in  a  dilu- 
ted form,  the  Scholastics,  and  that  it  is  never  lawful  for  a 
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Catholic  to  go  beyond  the  compendiutns  of  their  specula- 
tions famished  by  our  modem  theologians?  Did  not  the 
Scholastics  in  method,  in  form,  and  in  expression,  depart 
widely  from  the  Fatliers?  Wherefore,  then,  should  it  be 
unlawful  for  us,  provided  we  hold  fast  to  the  faitli,  to  de- 
part in  like  respects  from  them  ?  Am  I,  as  a  Catholic  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  bound  to  follow,  in  my  method  of 
philosophizing,  St.  Thomas,  any  more  than  St.  Thomas  was 
Dound  to  follow  the  method  of  St.  Augustine  ?  St.  Tho- 
mas, as  a  philosopher,  simply  reproduces  Aristotle,  and  de- 
parts from  him  only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  his  faith  as  a 
Christian.  Is  it  unlawful  for  me,  as  a  Catholic,  to  dissent 
from  Aristotle  t  Must  I,  too,  take  that  Pagan  philosopher 
as  McLgister^  as  Philosophus^  whose  dictum  is  authority 
in  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  province  of  human  rea- 
son ?  if  so,  what  say  you  of  St.  Augustine,  St.  Bonaven- 
tura,  Thomassin,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  and  Cardinal  Gerdil,  not 
to  name  others  hardly  less  eminent  in  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy, who  were  very  far  from  swearing  by  the  words  of  the 
Stagirite?  We  have  always  understood,  that  in  philoso- 
phy the  Church  leaves  us  free,  so  long  as  we  do  not  contra- 
vene her  dogmas,  or  depart  from  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  says :  "  It  would  afford  mo  great 

Sleasure  to  know  even  one  of  those  *  subtler  errors  of  the 
ay,'  save  those  based  on  geology  and  modem  discoveries, 
any  speculative  or  metaphysical  error,  the  solution,  or  the 
principle  of  solution  of  whicli,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
books  of  the  Scholastics."  The  term  scholastics  is  rather 
vague,  and  our  friend  allows  himself  a  very  wide  margin. 
By  the  Scholastic  philosophy  we,  in  our  remarks  referred  to, 
meant  not  merely  that  of  the  mediaeval  scholastics,  but  that 
generally  taught  officially  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  such 
as  we  find  it  in  our  more  commonly  used  text-books.  With 
this  philosophy,  which  professes  to  follow  in  the  main  St. 
Thomas,  and  is  of  the  ^Peripatetic  species,  we  have  main- 
tained, it  is  impossible  to  refute  the  subtler  objections  of 
our  day  urged  against  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are 
many  of  these  subtler  errors ;  but  as  our  friend  asks  for 
only  one,  we  will  name  modern  pantheistic  rationalism,  as 
held  and  defended  by  recent  German  authors.  We  find  in 
this  philosophy  neither  the  refutation,  nor  the  principle  of 
refutation  ot  this  subtle  form  of  rationalism.  Taking  the 
principle  of  the  Peripatetics,  Nihil  in  intellectu,  quad  non 
privsfuerit  in  sensuj  it  is  impossible  to  refute  modern  sen- 
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sism.  Denying,  with  what  we  call  Scholastic  philosophy,  or 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  intuition  of  God,  it  is  impo©- 
sible,  by  any  logic  we  are  acquainted  with,  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  distinct  from  the  uni- 
verse; and  denying,  with  the  same  philosophy,  all  intui- 
tion of  the  creative  act,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  universe  distinct  from  God  or  the  Su- 
preme Being.    It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  show  the  truth  of 
these  assertions ;  but  as  we  could  not  do  it  without  scanda- 
lizing many  worthy  people,  we  let  them  stand  as  simple 
assertions,  leaving  it  for  our  friend  to  refute  them,  by  rcdfu- 
ting  on  the  recognized  principles,  and  by  the  approved 
methods  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy — Schleiermacher, 
Schelling,  Hegel,  Bauer,  or  even  the  Ethics  of  Spinoza. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  refute  these  subtler 
errors  to  which  we  allude  by  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  them,  or  even 
as  they  may  be  reproduced  by  our  professors ;  what  we 
mean  is,  that  it  is  impossible  with  that  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  its  systematic  principles  and  metnod,  to  refute  them, 
to  the  conviction  of  tnose  who  hold  them,  and  as  they  hold 
them.  German  rationalism,  which  in  its  later  forms  is  a  far 
more  subtle  pantheism  than  that  of  Oriental  emanationism, 
is,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  met  and  refuted  by  no  official 
philosophy,  or  philosophy  suifered  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools,  as  it  is  conceived  and  held  by  the  German  ration- 
alists themselves.  No  doubt  our  professors  prove  clearly 
enough,  that  it  contains  many  errors  and  even  absurdities ; 
but  we  refute  no  doitrine  for  its  adherents,  till  we  distin- 
guish its  truth  from  the  error  they  mix  up  with  it,  and 
snow  them  that  truth  freed  from  its  accompanying  error, 
and  integrated  in  our  own  doctrine.  Men  embrace  an 
erroneous  system,  and  adhere  to  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
error,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth  it  contains ;  and  they 
hold  the  error,  either  because  they  do  not  distinguish  it 
from  the  truth,  or  because  it  seems  to  them  impossible  to 
hold  the  truth  without  holding  it.  We  should  all  remem- 
ber that  the  intellect  can  never  be  false,  and,  therefore,  that 
in  every  doctrine  which  the  intellect  may  embrace,  there  is 
and  must  be  an  element  of  truth.  That  truth  tlie  Catholic, 
if  he  underetands  his  own  religion,  accepts,  and  shows  to 
exist,  in  its  unity  and  integrity,  in  the  doctrine  of  his 
Church.  This  is  the  fact  which  he  must  make  evident  to 
every  non-Catholic  in  order  really  to  refute  him.  Now, 
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how  can  you  tell  me,  on  your  Scholasticism,  what  is  the 
truth  the  German  rationalist  holds,  and  which,  to  his  mind, 
consecrates  the  error  of  that  rationalism  ;  or  how  will  you 
show  him  that  in  your  own  doctrine  you  avoid  his  error, 
and  accept  and  integrate  his  truth  ? 

We  repeat  here  what  we  have  often  said  in  our  Review, 
that  we  do  not  refute  false  doctrines  simply  by  pointing  out 
their  falsehood ;  we  must  do  it  by  distinguishing  between 
the  true  and  the  false,  and  showing  that  we  accept  the  true, 
and  integrate  it  in  a  higher  unity.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  for  all  who  seek  the  conversion  of  non-Catho- 
lics. In  the  earlier  volumes  of  our  Review  we  wrote  not  a 
few  articles  against  Protestants  and  unbelievers  in  favor  of 
Catholicity,  which  were  perfectly  satisfactory  and  conclu- 
sive to  our  Catholic  friends,  but  which  had  little  or  no 
effect  upon  those  who  held  the  errors  we  labored  to  refute, 
except  to  puzzle  and  bewilder  them.  There  was  something 
not  unjust  in  their  reply:  "Your  arguments  are  lo^cal ; 
they  are  well  put;  they  silence,  but  they  do  not  convince." 
They  did  not  convince  any  who  needed  to  be  convinced,  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  we  did  not  distinguish  their  truth 
from  their  error,  and  show  them  that  we  held  the  very  truth 
they  in  their  own  minds  saw,  and  held  it  in  its  unity  and 
integrity  free  from  their  error. 

This  is  the  grand  mistake  of  most  controversialists  with 
their  opponents.  They  begin  by  denouncing  their  errors, 
and  passing  over,  without  recognition,  the  very  important, 
the  very  essential  truths  which,  notwithstanding  those 


be  convinced  to  the  perversity  of  their  wills,  the  hardness 
of  their  hearts,  or  their  love  of  error.  No  man  hates  truth 
or  loves  error,  and  no  man  is  ever  unwilling  to  give  up 
error  for  truth,  when  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  only  error 
that  he  gives  up,  and  only  truth  that  he  is  required  to  ac- 
cept. Why  is  it  the  Protestant  adheres  to  his  Protestant- 
ism ?  Because  his  Protestantism  is  a  pure,  unmixed  false- 
hood? No.  But  because  he  has  in  it  certain  elements  of 
truth  which  he  loves  and  prizes,  and  which  he  erroneously 
supposes  he  would  be  required  to  give  up,  were  he  to  be- 
come a  Catholic.  To  induce  him  to  become  a  Catholic  it  is 
not  necessary,  nor  is  it  profitable  to  insist,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  on  his  error,  but  to  show  him  that  his  truth  is  ours, 
is  held  by  us  as  firmly  as  by  him,  in  a  higher  unity  than  he 
has,  in  its  true  place  and  relation  in  the  whole  body  of  truth. 


attributing  their  failure  to 
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The  hardest  thing  for  tib  Catholics  to  conceive  of,  is,  that 
they  who  are  not  Catholics  may  have,  and  in  fact  do  have 
much  truth,  and  that  we  do  no  harm  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
and  in  no  sense  deny  the  catholicity  of  our  religion  by  re- 
cognizing and  frankly  accepting  the  truth  they  have.  In 
fact,  we  hardly  believe  practically,  that  our  religion  can  be 
regarded  as  catholic  if  we  admit  those  outside  are  yet  not 
destitute  of  some  portions  of  truth.    We  are  apt  to  think 
that  whatever  truth  we  concede  to  them  is  so  much  sub- 
tracted from  our  stock.    Yet  the  concession  implies  no 
deficiency  on  our  part,  or  that  the  truth  which  we  concede 
them  to  hold  is  sufficient  for  their  intellectual  and  moral 
life  and  fecundity.   The  Catholic  Church  embraces  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  truth ;  in  her  alone  is  truth  to 
be  found  in  its  unity  and  universality  as  a  complete  and 
living  whole.    Out  of  the  Church  truth  is  indeed  held,  but 
held  m  fragments,  isolated  from  its  proper  relations,  widiout 
unity  or  mtegrity,  and  therefore  without  life,  vigor,  or 
fruitfulncss.    So  people  in  any  age  has  been  so  degraded, 
so  completely  dishumanized,  so  absolutely  severed  from  God 
as  to  have  no  truth ;  for  to  be  absolutely  destitute  of  truth, 
to  be  reduced  to  pure  falsehood  would  be  absolute  intellect- 
ual death  and  annihilation.    It  is  because  those  outside  of 
the  Church  are  not  destitute  of  all  truth,  because  they  have 
some  elements  of  truth  that  we  are  able  to  hope  for  their 
conversion,  for  it  is  only  on  the  truth  which  they  have  that 
we  can  base  our  arguments  or  our  reasoning  designed  to 
brin^  them  to  the  truth  which  they  have  not.    Bearing  this 
in  mmd,  our  labors  would  be  much  more  successful,  because 
we  should  proceed  in  our  controversies  with  non-Catholics 
with  more  respect  for  their  understanding,  and  more  readily 
win  their  sympathy  and  affection. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  suspicion  that  we  have  changed, 
which  some  of  our  Catholic  friends  seem  to  entertain,  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  we  really  have  changed  our  method  of 
dealing  with  those  outside  of  the  Church,  and,  instead  of 
laboring  primarily  and  chiefly  to  prove  that  they  are  wrong 
and  on  the  road  to  destruction,  we  have  labored  to  make 
them  understand  that  we  recognize  what  they  have  that  is 
true  and  by  no  means  wish  them  to  abandon  any  truth  they 
have.  We  have  sought  latterly  to  defend  Catholic  interests 
and  to  win  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  those  separated  from 
us,  by  showing  them,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Catholicity  re- 
pels nothing  which  they  bold  affirmatively,  or  most  value 
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in  their  own  doctrines,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  what 
they  really  object  to  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  is  practi- 
cally effective  in  keeping  them  ont  of  her  communion,  has 
no  real  foundation  in  Catholic  doctrine,  in  the  constitution, 
discipline,  teachings,  or  practices  of  the  Church,  although 
some  of  it  may  be  true  of  the  notions  and  practices  of  many 
Catholics.  Here,  we  apprehend,  is  the  cause  of  much  of 
that  distrust  of  us  which  some  have  latterly  entertained. — 
It  has  led  us  necessarily  into  a  style  of  remark  and  to  the 
adoption  of  a  line  of  argument  not  usual  with  Catholic  con- 
troversialists— or,  as  to  that  matter,  with  any  class  of  con- 
troversialists. Catholic  or  non-Catholic.  It  has  led  us  to 
acknowledge  and  accept  much  that  is  true  in  our  opponents, 
and  to  acknowledge  and  rebuke  not  a  few  notions  and  prac- 
tices we  find  amon^  our  own  Catholic  brethren.  It  has  had 
the  effect  not  of  diminishing  our  intolerance  of  error,  but 
of  making  us  less  intolerant  to  those  separated  from  the 
Catholic  communion.  It  has  also  led  us  to  seek  to  present 
Catholic  truth  under  those  relations  and  in  those  forms 
which  would  render  it  intelligible  to  the  non-Catholic 
American  mind,  and  prevented  us  from  adopting  as  the 
rule  of  our  action  :  "See  no  faults  in  a  friend,  and  no  good 
in  an  enemy."  But  whether  right  or  wrong  in  this,  we 
have  believed  that  we  were  proceeding  upon  a  truly  Catho- 
lic principle,  and  laboring  in  the  most  effectual  manner  in 
our  power  for  the  advancement  of  Catholic  interests.  It  is 
for  tne  authorities  of  the  Church  to  decide  whether  we  have 
adopted  an  un-Catholic  principle,  an  un-Catholic  method, 
or  whether,  supposing  our  principle  and  method  be  true, 
we  have  erred  m  our  development  and  application  of  them 
or  not.  If  they  say  we  are  wrong  under  either  head,  we 
are  ready  to  make  the  correction  or  the  modification  that 
shall  be  exacted  of  us. 

A  due  consideration  of  what  we  have  just  said  will  ex- 
plain, if  it  does  not  justify,  what  appears  to  our  reverend 
friend  as  objectionable  in  our  article  on  Catholic  Polemics^ 
and  which  he  says  is  the  cause  of  his  Letter  to  us.  "As- 
suredly," he  says, "  we  must  present  truth  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  understood  by  those  whom  we  address ;  and  who  ever 
denied  it  ?  But  if  we  must  proceed,  as  you  do  yourself 
when  speaking  on  Hell,  this  is  another  thing."  This  con- 
cedes the  principle  we  contend  for;  but  the  reverend 
author,  we  trust,  will  permit  us  to  say  that  to  present  truth 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  understood  by  those  whom  we  ad- 
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dress,  is  to  present  it  in  snch  a  way  that  it  shall  be  seen  to 
be  consistent  with,  and  to  include  the  truth  they  already 
hold.  This  is  all  that  we  have  aimed  at  in  any  thing  we 
have  written,  or  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  be  done. — 
Whether  in  attempting  to  do  it  we  have  ourselves  fallen 
into  error  or  not,  we  leave  to  others  to  decide. 

Our  reverend  friend  says  he  "  has  been  horrified"  at  what 
we  say  when  speaking  of  hell.    We  very  frankly  admit, 
and  we  shall  by  and  by  explain  wherein,  that  some  expres- 
sions escaped  us  which  are  inexact  and  may  lead  to  the  in- 
ference that  we  hold  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  hell,  a  doctrine  which  we  do  not  hold  and  had  no 
intention  of  suggesting.    But  our  friend  sliould  bear  in 
mind  that  we  were  in  fact  laying  down  and  defending  no 
doctrine  on  the  subject ;  we  were  simply  stating  certain 
problems  of  very  great  importance  in  the  present  state  of 
religious  controversy  in  our  own  country,  in  regard  to  which 
furtner  definitions  of  the  Church  seem  to  us  to  be  needed. 
We  did  not  attempt  to  dictate  what  those  definitions  should 
be,  nor  did  we  give  anybody  the  slighest  reason  to  suppose 
that  we  were  unprepared  to  accept  tliem,  let  them  be  what 
tliey  might.    We  thought  and  we  still  think,  that  there  are 
questions  which  are  asked  in  relation  to  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  reprobate  that  have  not  been  answered  by  any 
formal  and  express  definitions  of  the  Church,  and  on  which 
therefore  opinion  is  as  yet  free. 

Our  friend  cites  against  us  some  passages  of  Scripture  and 
refers  us  to  all  the  catechisms ;  the  writer  in  the  Catholic 
Mirror  refere  us  to  the  Fifth  General  Council  for  a  8f>lemn 
definition  of  the  Church  against  us;  The  Catholic  refers  us 
to  the  words  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  qui  bona  egetmnt 
{bunt  in  vitam  cetemam  y  qui  vero  mala^  in  ignem  cetemum, 
Hcec  est  fides  Catholica^  to  the  definition  of  the  Council  of 
Florence,  which  declares  a  diflference  of  punishment  be- 
tween those  who  die  guilty  of  actual  sin  and  those  who  die 
in  only  original  sin,  and  to  the  Decretals  which  assert  that 
the  punishment  of  actual  sin  is  gehenncR  perpetuas  cruciatus. 
Conceding  these  authorities  to  be  definitions,  they  do  not 
touch  the  problem  we  proposed  to  be  defined,  for  we  have 
never  questioned,  or  thought  of  questioning  the  fact  that 
the  reprobate  are  punished  eternally  in  hell.  Our  questions, 
which,  let  it  be  understood,  we  did  not  answer — related  not 
to  the  fact  or  duration  of  punishment,  but  to  its  nature  and 
to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  inflicted. 
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In  regard  to  the  reference  of  the  writer  in  the  Catholic 
Min'or^  we  can  only  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  thing  of  the  sort  in  the  Acts  of  the  Fifth  General  Coun- 
cil held  at  Constantinople  in  553,  or  even  in  the  Acts  of  a 
Synod  held  by  the  Archbishop  of  the  same  city  a  short  time 
previous  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor^  a^inst  the  Orig- 
enists,  and  which  are  soraetijifies  included  with  those  of  the 
Council  itself.  There  is  in  them  not  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  subject.  It  is  true  Denzinger  in  his  Enchiridion 
refers  us  to  the  Acts  against  the  Origenists,  but  the  Acts 
as  he  gives  them  are  wholly  silent  on  the  question.  A 
friend,  quite  competent  to  the  task,  whom,  in  consequence 
of  our  continued  inability  to  make  much  use  of  our  eyes, 
we  requested  to  examine  tne  Acts  of  the  Council  in  question 
as  ffivenby  Hefele  in  his  History  oftJie  CWticiZ*,  the  fullest 
and  most  recent  authority  on  the  subject,  assures  us  that  he 
can  find  no  reference  in  them  to  the  question  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  Hefele  also  maintains,  and  very  con- 
clusively, it  has  seemed  to  our  friend  and  to  us,  that  the 
name  of  Origeii  even,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  11th  Canon 
inserted  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  as  we  now  have  them,  is 
an  interpolation.  •  St.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us  eimressly 
that  the  only  subject  treated  in  the  Fifth  General  Council 
was  that  of  the  iria  Ca^piiuLa.  It  would  be  well  for  our 
newspaper  writers  to  consult  the  original  authorities  be- 
fore citing  them. 

The  deSnition  of  the  Council  of  Florence  adduced  is  not 
in  point,  for  we  did  not  question  that  it  had  been  de- 
fined, that  there  would  be  a  difference  of  punishment  be- 
tween those  who  die  in  only  original  sin  and  those  who  die 
in  actual  sin.  The  theologian  in  The  Catholic  reasons  well 
as  he  understands  our  question,  but  not  as  we  understand 
it  ourselves.  The  passage  from  the  Decretals^  is  referred  by 
The  Catholic  to  Innocent  IV. ;  Denzinger.  refers  it  to  Inno- 
cent III.,  and  we  find  it  in  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX, 
referred  to  the  same  Pope,  which  seems  the  more  probable 
as  Innocent  IV.  was  not  Pope  until  some  time  after  the 
death  of  Gregory  IX.  The  sentence  quoted  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  definition,  because  it  was  not  the  point  in 

Juestion  before  the  Pontiff.    It  appears  in  a  letter  from 
'ope  Innocent  to  the  Archbishop  of  Aries  against  the  Al- 
bigenses  and  other  heretics,  who  contended  that  baptism 
is  uselessly  conferred  on  infants.    The  letter  contains  a 
condemnation  of  this  heresy  and  an  argument  against  it. 
Vol.  n.— No.  IV.  2t^ 
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and  the  particular  passage  cited  comes  in  incidentallj  in 
the  course  of  the  Pontiff^  reasoning. 

But  let  this  be  as  it  may,  the  dictum  of  the  Pontiff  is  given 
substantially  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  leaves  the 
sense  of  the  text  referred  to  undefined.   The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  passage  in  the  Athanasian  creed.   The  texts  ad- 
duced by  our  friend  from  the  Scriptures  are  not  definitions, 
for  the  questions  we  asked  relate  precisely  to  the  seuse  in 
which  these  texts  are  to  be  understood.  That  the  wicked 
"  descend  into  hell,"  that  they  go  in  ignem  (Btemt^mj  that 
they  dwell  cum  ardoribus  sempitemisj  are  points  which  we 
did  not,  and,  as  a  Catholic  or  a  believer  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, could  not  question,  or  represent  as  undefined.  In 
what  sense  are  those  expressions  to  be  taken?   The  writer 
of  the  Letter  as  well  as  the  theologians  of  the  Mirror  and 
The  Catholic  seem  not  to  have  perceived  the  real  character 
of  the  questions  we  raised,  or  the  points  that  we  considered 
as  in  need  of  further  definition.   The  main  points  we  had  in 
view  were  set  forth  in  two  (]^uestions  which  we  asked,  raised 
by  the  book  we  were  reviewing.     1.  Does  the  Church 
teach  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell  is  vindictive 
or  simply  expiative  ?   2.  Does  she  teach  that  the  punish- 
ment IS  everlasting  because  the  reprobate  continue  ever- 
lastingly to  sinj    In  development  of  these  questions,  we 
say:— 

*'  Certainly  the  Church  teaches  that  they  who  die  unregenerate 
shall  never  see  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  that  is,  be  united  with 
God  by  the  ens  supemuturale.  This  loss  or  deprivation  of  heaven 
is  a  penalty  of  sin,  and  is  tindoubtedly  everlasting.  But  has  she 
defined  that  the  wicked  in  hell  are  continually  committing  new  sin, 
that  they  continne  through  eternity  uttering  new  blasphemies 
against  God,  which  call  down  upon  them  new  showers  of  Divine 
wrath  ?  Are  their  hearts  devoured  by  a  literal  worm  that  never 
dies  ?  Are  they  subjected  to  a  material  fire  that  is  never  quenched  1 
Are  they  doomed  to  those  sensible  tortures  which  the  imaginations 
of  our  preachers  so  often  attempt  to  depict  ?  If  they  continue  to 
commit  sin,  how  can  we  say  that  Christ  has  triumphed  over  sin, 
that  he  has  overcome  Satan  and  destroyed  his  works  ?  If  their 
punishment  is  purely  vindictive,  not  expiative,  how  can  you  recon- 
cile it  with  the  love,  the  mercy,  or  the  goodness  of  Grod  f  Would 
the  worst  man  that  ever  lived,  animated  by  the  most  vindictive 
passions  that  ever  raged  in  the  human  breast,  not  recoil  from  in- 
flicting any  thing  like  so  severe  sufifering  upon  his  most  bitter  and 
most  hated  enemies  ?    Is  there  not  here  a  point  in  which  popular 
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belief  needs  to  be  modified  ?  Can  the  everlasting  existence  of  evil 
be  bj  any  means  reconciled  with  the  universal  dominion  of  good  ? 
Has  the  Church  really  defined,  and  does  Catholic  faith  really  require 
us  to  believe,  that  any  thing  is.  everlasting  in  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  except  their  exclusion  from  supernatural  beatitude  ?  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  sins  of  this  life  may  in  some  sense  be  expiated, 
and  that  the  reprobate,  though  they  can  never  receive  any  part  or 
lot  in  the  palingenesia,  may  yet  find  their  sufferings  gradually  di- 
minishing, and  themselves  attaining  to  that  sort  of  imperfect  good 
which  is  called  natural  beatitude  ?  We  know  nothing  in  the  defi- 
nitions of  the  Church  opposed  to  this,  and  therefore,  though  only 
the  elect  can  be  saved,  we  know  no  authority  for  denying  that  all 
men  may  not  attain  to  as  great  a  degree  of  good  as  is  foreshadowed 
in  the  state  of  pure  nature.  If  this  view  may  be  taken,  or  if  this 
theological  explanation  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  hell  is  admissi- 
ble, many  of  the  most  serious  objections  urged  by  thinking  men 
against  the  Church  wjould  be  removed.  Are  we  or  are  we  not  at 
liberty  to  take  this  view  and  offer  this  explanation  ?  Can  we  hold  and 
defend  this  view  compatibly  with  our  faith  as  a  Catholic  f"  pp.  371-2. 

Here  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  questions  we  put  had 
reference,  not  to  the  duration  of  punishment,  but  to  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  inflicted,  and  to  its  nature  and  inten- 
sity:— 1.  Are  the  wicked  everlastingly  punished  because 
they  are  everlastingly  sinning?  2.  Is  their  punishment 
vindictive  or  simply  expiative?  3.  Does  it  necessarily 
include  any  thing  more  than  is  implied  in  the  loss  of  heaven 
or  supernatural  good  ?  4.  Does  it  necessarily,  though  none 
but  the  elect  can  receive  any  supernatural  feood,  exclude 
the  reprobate  from  all  diminution  of  their  snnerings  under 
the  expiation  eternally  going  on,  or  from  gradually  attain- 
ing to  that  decree  of  imperfect  good  foreshadowed  in  what 
theologians  call  the  state  of  pure  nature?  What  we  really 
say  is,  that  we  know  nothing  in  the  definitions  of  the  Church 
that  forbids  us  to  hold  the  milder  view  indicated  in  these 
questions.  Our  critics  adduce  no  definitions  of  the  Church 
to  the  contrary ;  they  seem  to  have  fastened  upon  one  or 
two  expressions  which  are  not  exact,  and  whicn  are  only 
incidental,  and  to  have  passed  over  what  was  the  real  in- 
tent and  meaning  it  is  evident  to  the  candid  and  careful 
reader  we  must  have  had. 

No  doubt  we  indicated,  clearly  enough,  that  we  should 
like  to  concede,  if  we  could  do  so  compatibly  with  Catholic 
faith,  that  the  punishment  of  the  damned  is  not  everlasting 
because  they  are  everlastingly  sinning,  that  is,  committing 
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new  sin ;  and  that  it  is  expiative,  and  not,  at  least  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word,  vindictive.    Our  critics  have 
overlooked  this  point,  which  was  the  great  point  with  us, 
and  assnmed  that  onr  intention  was  to  maintain  that  the 
expiation  wonld  ultimately  end,  and  the  reprobate  be 
finally  restored  to  natural  beatitude.   The  phraseology  we 
used,  perhaps,  justifies  this  assumption,  for  we  say,  "Jfay 
we  not  hope  that  the  sins  of  this  life  may,  in  some  sense, 
be  expiated,  and  that  the  reprobate  may  attain  to  as  great 
a  degree  of  good  as  is  foreshadowed  in  the  state  of  pure 
nature,  or  to  that  sort  of  imperfect  good  which  is  called 
natural  beatitude."    This  phraseology  is  not  sufficiently 
exact,  and  does  not  precisely  express  tne  meaning  that  was 
in  our  own  mind  when  using  it,  and  we  thought  we  had 
sufficiently  guarded  ourselves  against  any  erroneous  inter- 
pretation, by  the  different  phraseology  which  we  used  in 
connection  with  it,  namely,  that  "  though  they  can  never 
receive  any  part  or  lot  in  the  j)alin^enesia,  may  yet  find 
their  sufferings  gradually  diminishing  and  themselves 
attaininoj^  not  attainj  to  the  sort  of  imperfect  good  in  ques- 
tion.   We  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit,  and  to  have 
stated  more  lully  and  more  distinctly  our  meaning,  or  to 
have  left  that  particular  point  untouched,  as  with  us  it  was 
not  of  primary  importance. 

It  was  far  from  our  intention  to  imply,  or  in  any  manner 
to  indicate,  that  the  punishment  of  tne  wicked  could  ever 
absolutely  end,  or  that  they  could  ever  fully  attain  to  natu- 
ral beatitude,*  in  the  sense  that  term  is  taken  by  theologians. 
We  knew  perfectly  well  that,  as  a  Catholic,  we  were  bound 
to  maintain  that  the  reprobate  descend  to  hell,  and  that  hell 
is  eternal ;  that  all  the  reprobate  go  in  ignem  cetemum^  and 
that  the  punishment  of  those  who  die  guilty  of  actual  sin, 
is  termed  geJiennm perpetuce  cruciattis^  and  we  never  thought 
of  calling  this  in  question,  or  of  asking  if  we  might  law- 
fully concede  any  thin^  incompatible  with  it.  ITiere  was 
no  intention  of  intimating  that  the  expiation  could  ever  be 
completed,  or  that  the  natural  beatitude  could  ever  be  pe^ 
fectly  realized.  Consequently  there  was  nothing  in  our 
meaning  to  militate  against  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  or  in  favor  of  the  notion  of  their  ultimate  redemp- 
tion from  hell,  or  even  complete  restoration  to  natural  beat- 
itude. 

Our  reverend  friend  tells  us,  that  to  assert  that  "  the 
reprobate  can  be  restored  to  the  natural  beatitude  they 
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miglit  have  enjoyed  in  status  natures  purce^  is  a  heretical 
proposition."  We  wish  he  had  told  us  on  what  authority 
this  rests,  or  when  and  where  this  proposition  has  been  de- 
clared to  be  heretical.  Yet  we  have  said  nothing  that  im- 
plies that  it  is  or  can  be  compatible  with  Catholic  faith,  for 
we  did  not  assert  any  restoration  to  that  beatitude.  The 
most  that  can  be  made  out  of  what  we  said  is,  that  we 
thought  it  not  contradictory  to  any  definition  of  the  Church 
to  concede  that  the  suflTerings  of  the  damned  may  be  eter- 
nally diminishing,  without  ever  absolutely  terminating,  and 
that  they  may  be  eternally  approaching  that  sort  of  imper- 
fect good,  foreshadowed  in  what  theologians  call  the  status 
naturcB  mircB,  without  ever  fully  attaining  to  it.  But  it 
must  be  Dome  in  mind,  that  we  did  not  mean  by  the  natural  . 
beatitude,  to  which  we  supposed  them  to  be  approaching, 
the  beatitude  implied  in  the  state  of  pure  nature,  on  the 
supposition  that  man  had  been  originally  created,  and  left 
in  that  state ;  but  as  implied  in  the  present  decree  of  Prov- 
idence, according  to  which  man  was  created  for  supernat- 
ural beatitude,  and  exists  in  a  state  of  pure  nature  only  as 
that  nature  has  been  despoiled  by  sin  of  its  superaatural 
endowment  and  the  original  gift  of  integral  nature;  whence 
it  follows  that  the  natural  beatitude  possible  in  the  present 
decree  of  Providence,  is  necessarily  rar  below  what  theolo- 
gians understand  by  that  term,  that  is,  the  beatitude  man 
might  have*enjoyed,  had  he  been  created  in  the  state  of 
pure  nature,  and  always  remained  in  it.  We  meant,  and 
could  mean  only  the  natural  beatitude  that  is  foreshad- 
owed in  that  state,  taken  as  it  exists,  and  must  exist,  in  the 
present  order  of  Providence. 

There  is  and  must  be  a  great  difference  between  what 
may  be  called  pure  nature,  originally  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  integrity,  and  raised  to  the  plane  of  a  supernatural 
destiny,  and  violently  despoiled  by  sin  of  these  gifts  and 
the  supernatural  elevation,  and  the  same  nature  originally 
created  without  these  gifts  and  this  elevation,  and  for  a 
purely  natural  destiny  alone,  because  the  latter  would  never 
be  exposed  to  the  pain  or  regret  of  the  loss  of  a  good  which 
never  existed  for  it,  and  for  which  it  was  never  designed, 
while,  in  the  former  case,  it  must  suffer  eternally  not  only 
the  absence  of  supernatural  beatitude,  but,  in  the  case  of 
adults,  the  pains  of  feeling  and  knowing  that  it  so  suffers 
by  its  own  fault.  Created  and  endowed  as  we  originally 
were,  the  reprobate  not  only  do  not  attain  to  supernatural 
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beatitude,  but  suffer  eternally  its  loss ;  while,  had  we  been 
created  in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  th^re  would  have  been  no 
loss  of  that  beatitude,  and,  consequently,  no  pain,  mental 
or  sensible,  consequent  upon  such  loss.  Very  different, 
then,  must  be  the  state  of  the  reprobate,  even  supposing 
them  to  attain  to  the  degree  of  natural  good  foreshadowed 
by  pure  nature,  as  that  natare  actually  exists,  from  what  it 
would  have,  been  had  they  been  created  in  pure  natnre 
alone,  for  a  purely  natuAl  destiny. 

Our  friend  asks  us :  "  If  the  reprobate  undergo  the  loes 
of  God,  which  you  concede,  and  if  this  be  a  punishment, 
how  can  they  feel  an^  happiness,  unless  you  count  the  loes 
of  God  a  trifling  affair,  or  unless  you  put  them  on  the  same 
,  level  as  children  who  have  not  been  baptized, — ^neither  of 
which  can  be  held,  consistently  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church?"  We  hold  neither.  The  loss  of  God  is 
no  trifling  affair,  for  it  is  the  loss  of  our  supreme  good,  and 
of  the  Supreme  Good  itself ;  and  we  do  not  place  those 
who  die  in  actual  sin  on  the  same  level  with  iniants  dyin^ 
nnbaptized,  for  infants  so  dying  are  punished  for  no  actuw 
fault  of  their  own,  and  the  others  suffer  not  only  what 
these  infants  suffer,  but  also  punishment  for  their  actual 
sins.  The  infants  suffer  simplj^  the  penalty  of  original  sin, 
which  is  carerUia  visionis  Deiy  the  absence  or  privation  of 
the'  beatific  vision,  while  the  others  suffer  the  torture  of  a 
perpetual  hell,  or  loss,  through  their  own  fault,*of  that  vis- 
ion, or  their  supreme  good.  The  difference  between  the 
two  must  be  great,  because,  in  the  one  case,  there  must 
necessarily  be  the  eternal  tortures  of  remorse  and  regret, 
while,  in  the  other,  there  can  be  only  the  simple  absence  of 
a  good  which  had  not  been  lost,  but  never  possessed  or 
refused.  The  difference  between  not  having  and  having 
lost,  and  that  through  our  own  fault,  is  not,  and  cannot  be 
small,  and  is,  perhaps,  all  the  difl^erence  between  carewtia 
visionis  Dei  and  gehennce perpetum  cruciatus. 

Happiness,  in  any  full  or  adequate  sense  of  that  word, 
we  do  not  suppose  the  damned  enjoy,  or  ever  can  enjoy; 
but  between  happiness,  in  its  full  and  perfect  sense,  and  tne 
possession  of  some  sort  of  imperfect  natural  good,  there  is, 
in  our  mind,  a  difference.  Being  and  Good  are  identical; 
and  as  all  existence,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is  existence, 
participates  of  Being,  all  existence  must  in  some  sense  be 
good  ;  and  since  all  existence  proceeds  from  Being,  and  by 
the  very  law  of  its  nature  tends  to  return  to  Being  as  its 
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final  canse,  there  can  be  no  existence  absolutely  without 
good,  in  either  its  first  cause  or  its  final  cause.  To  be 
absolutely  severed  from  good,  either  in  the  first  cause  or  in 
the  final  cause,  would  not  be  its  eternal  misery,  but  its  ab- 
solute annihilation.  Evil  is  never  positive,  but  always 
negative.  The  only  evil  there  is  for  any  existence,  is  in  not 
returning  or  attaining  to  its  final  cause,  or  to  God,  as  the  end 
for  which  it  was  created.  Evil,  tlien,  can  never  be  any 
thing  more  or  less  than  the  incomplete  or  imperfect  return 
of  the  existence  to  its  final  cause.  As  every  existence 
does  and  must  tend  in  some  degree  to  its  final  cause,  there 
must  always  be  for  it  some  degree  of  good.  This  good, 
however  imperfect  or  incomplete,  however  far  short  of  that 
for  which  man  was  created  it  may  fall,  since  it  relates  to 
the  end,  participates  of  the  nature  of  beatitude,  and  so  far 
may  be  called  a  degree  of  happiness ;  but  in  the  damned  it 
can  never  be  so  called,  in  any  full  or  adequate  sense  of  that 
term,  and  is  always  more  appropriately  called  misery  than 
happiness. 

We  asked :  "  Has  the  Church  really  defined,  and  does 
Catholic  faith  really  require  us  to  believe,  that  any  thing  is 
everlasting  in  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  except  their 
exclusion  from  supernatural  beatitude  ?"  None  of  our 
critics,  in  public  or  in  private,  have  brought  forward  any 
such  definition.  Heaven,  we  had  supposed,  was  understood 
by  all  Catholics  to  consist  in  the  full  and  complete  realiza- 
tion of  our  destiny,  that  is,  the  full  and  complete  eniojr- 
ment  of  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  or  union  with  God  m 
what  theologians  call  the  ens  supematurale^  or  lumen  glo- 
ricB.  This  is  what  we  understand  by  supernatural  beati- 
tude ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  possession  of  tliis,  that  man  at- 
tains to  the  end  for  which  ne  was  created,  to  his  supreme 
good,  which  consists,  and  can  consist,  only  in  his  union, 
through  the  Incarnate  Word,  with  the  Supreme  Good  itself. 
This  is  man's  supreme  good.  Hell,  therefore,  as  man's  su- 
preme evil,  must,  since  all  evil  is  negative,  never  positive, 
consist,  and  can  consist,  only  in  the  negation,  absence,  or 
loss  of  supernatural  beatitude. 

All  that  is  positive  is  good,  as  all  that  is  positive  is  true. 
Error  is  in  not  knowing,  in  the  absence  of  intelligence ;  for 
to  err  with  regard  to  any  particular  thing,  is  simply,  so  far 
as  we  do  err,  not  to  know.  This  follows,  necessarily,  from 
the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  that  "the  intellect  is  never 
false."   This  our  critics  know  and  concede.    They  know, 
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also,  that  the  will  refers  to  good  onlj,  and,  according  to  the 
same  St  Thomas,  we  do  and  can  will  only  good.  Evil  be- 
ing negative,  can  no  more  be  an  object  of  will,  than  false- 
hood can  be  an  object  of  intelligence. 

K  we  suppose  hell  to  be  complete  and  absolute  evil,  we 
must  suppose  it  to  be  pure  and  absolute  negation,  there- 
fore a  simple  nullity,  nothing  at  all,  and  the  damned  in 
hell  not  to  suffer,  but  to  be  annihilated.  There  must  be, 
then,  something  good  even  in  hell,  and  good  either  of  the 
natural  or  of  the  supernatural  order.  Hell,  then,  cannot  be 
instituted  for  justice  alone,  or  for  simple  condifjn  puniali- 
raent,  for  all  good  is  God,  or  in  attaining  to  God  as  iinal  cause. 
J ustice  is  not  God,  but  only  a  divine  attribute  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  having  relation  simply  to  created  existences,  and 
is  itself  exercised  never  for  its  own  sake.  It  proceeds  from, 
and  must  be.  exercised  in  subordination  to  Good,  the  Su- 
preme Qood.  Hence,  St  Thomas  says,  hell  is  ordained 
for  good  and  not  for  justice  alone?    How,  then,  can  we  re- 

fard  hell  as  a  condition  in  which  all  melioration  of.  the 
amned  is  impossible?  Or  understand  by  its  eternity  any- 
thing but  the  eternal  impossibility  under  which  the  damned 
are  placed  of  ever  attainmg  to  their  true  destiny,  which  is  in 
the  supernatural  order  alone?  If  this  be  so,  is  there  any 
error  in  supposing  that  hell  is  simply  the  absence  or  the 
loss  of  the  supernatural,  or  in  further  supposing  that  this 
absence  or  loss  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  danmed 
from  all  good  or  amelioration  of  their  condition  ? 

We  have  already  seen  that  all  existence  is  good  in  rela- 
tion both  to  the  tirst  cause  and  the  final  cause,  and  that  its 
complete  severance  from  good  in  either  would  be  not  its 
complete  misery,  but  its  absolute  annihilation.  Hence,  St 
Augustine  argues  that  simple  existence  is  itself  good,  and 
says  that  it  is  better  for  the  damned  to  exist  than  not  to  * 
exist,"  or  that  no  conceivable  suffering  can  make  it  better 
not  to  be  than  to  be.  If  hell  were  the  negation  of  all  good, 
it  would  be  a  simple  nullity,  and  therefore  inconceivable, 
for  negations  are  conceivable  only  by  virtue  of  the  positive. 
Hell  can  be  something  real,  actual,  only  in  the  respect  that 
it  participates  of  good,  we  might,  perhaps,  say,  of  heaven. 
Hence,  some  writers  place  hell  itself  in  Paradise,  and  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  in  the  Gospel  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  those  in  hell  can  converse  with  those 
in  Paradise.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  hell  cannot  be  the  ab- 
solute contradictory  of  heaven.   It  can  be  its  contradictory 
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only  as  the  finite  is  the  contradictory  of  the  infinite,  and, 
therefore,  roust  participate  of  heaven  or  beatitude,  as  the 
finite  does  of  the  infinite,  or  else  it  could  not  exist  at  all. 

The  good  of  which  even  those  in  hell  participate,  and  in 
relation  to  which  their  condition  can  be  eternally  meliorat- 
ing or  growing  better,  must  be  either  in  the  natural  order 
or  in  the  supernatural.  If,  with  the  Augustinians,  we  main- 
tain that  status  natures  rmras  was  never  an  actual,  or  even 
a  possible  condition,  ana,  therefore,  that  there  is  and  can  be 
no  natural  beatitude,  we  roust  maintain  that  this  good  per- 
tains to  the  supernatural  order,  and  is  an  initial  palingene- 
sia  which  can  never  be  completed.  But,  if  we  maintain 
with  the  theologians  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  those  who 
follow  them,  that  such  state  was  possible,  we  may  deny  it  all 
supernatural  character,  and  maintain  that  it  is  good  only  in 
the  natural  order.  Our  critics  take  this  latter  view,  and  nold 
that  natural  beatitude,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  possible,  and 
may  be  asserted  for  all  who  descend  into  hell  with  only 
original  sin.  This  is  the  doctrine  in  accordance  with  which 
our  questions  were  framed,  and  we  are  disposed  to  adhere  to 
it,  because  we  cannot  understand  how  any  one  can  even  be 
initiated  into  the  supernatural  order  without  regeneration, 
or  the  new  birth,  which  is  a  birth  by  the  election  of  grace, 
and  not  by  natural  generation.  But  whether  we  are  at  lib- 
erty to  hold  the  one  or  the  other,  is  not  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, for  we  affirm  neither.  We  have  no  doctrine  of  our 
ovn  on  the  subject,  and  we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  church,  on  this,  as  on  all  other  points,  the 
moment  we  know  what  it  is. 

The  mistake  of  our  critics  has  been  in  supposing  that  in 
what  we  said,  we  were  dogmatizing,  and  under  the  fonn  of 
questions,  insinuating  what  we  believed  Catholic  doctrine 
ought  to  be,  not  simply  asking  what,  on  the  points  indicated, 
it  really  is,  or  what  it  permits  us  to  concede  to  those  whom 
we  would  convince  of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  We  were  not 
advancing  opinions  to  be  held,  but  stating  problems  to  be 
solved,  and  whose  solution  might  lead  to  important  modifi- 
cations, not  of  Catholic  faith,  or  Catholic  doctrine,  strictly  so 
called,  but  of  theological  systems,  and  forms,  or  modes  of 
expression,  intended  to  harmonize  revealed  truth  and  the 
truths  of  reason.  Suppose  all  the  points  which  it  has  been 
assumed  we  asserted,  or  denied,  as  to  the  future  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  are  untenable,  and  would  be  in  fact  heretical, 
as  well  as  unreasonable,  it  would  make  nothing  against  our 
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orthodoxy,  for  we  did  not,  in  point  of  fact,  dther  assert  or 
deny  any  of  them  ;  the  most  tnat  could  be  said^  would  be 
that  we  confessed  ourselves  ignorant  of  some  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  known,. and  therefore  did  discredit  to  onr 
understanding,  not  to  our  faith.  We  insist  on  this,  becaase 
all  our  critics  treat  us  as  if  we  were  dogmatizing,  laying 
down  Catholic  doctrine,  not  merely  proposing  problems  to 
be  solved. 

We  have  no  difficulty  with  the  doctrine  of  the  etenud 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  We  believe  firmly  that  the 
wicked  go  into  an  eternal  hell,  in  which  they  suffer  etamally 
for  the  sins  of  this  life.  We  see,  not  only  in  the  special  defi- 
nitions of  the  Church,  but  in  the  very  philosophy  of  oar 
religion  itself,  an  invincible  and  necessary  reason  why  it 
should  be  so.  There  is  no  injustice  in  excluding  the  finally- 
impenitent  irom  heaven ;  and  their  eternal  exclusion  from 
heaven  is  their  eternal  hell.  There  is  no  injustice,  nothing 
at  which  our  reason  revolts,  in  excluding  from  an  inherit- 
ance those  who  never  had  any  title  to  it,  or,  having  had  a 
title,  have  voluntarily  forfeited  it.  Heaven,  presented  as  a 
reward,  necessarily  implies  merit,  and  consequently  where 
the  merit  is  wanting,  it  cannot  be  bestowed.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  wicked  who  have  failed 
to  merit  heaven,  and  for  their  demerit  descend  to  hell,  are 
left  to  suffer  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  demerit 
Remaining  as  they  must  forever  below  the  line  of  their 
supreme  good,  they  must  forever  remain  with  their  destiny 
unfulfilled,  their  supreme  good  unattained  and  unattaina- 
ble. Being  below  their  destiny,  with  their  existence  uncom- 
pleted, thev  remain  inchoate  existences,  grovelling  forever 
in  the  darkness  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  suffer  the 
pcena  sensue^  as  well  as  the  ixvna  damni. 

Tims  far  there  is  no  coufiict  with  reason  ;  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  nations  justifies  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  hell.  The  difficulty  is  not  here.  The 
difficulty  commences  the  moment  you  assert  in  addition 
the  vulgar  doctrine  of  an  eternal  positive  hell,  in  which  the 
wicked  are  doomed  to  inconceivable  tortures  in  addition  to 
those  which  follow  logically  and  necessarily  from  their  non- 
conformity to  the  divine  order,  and  their  voluntary  failure 
to  attain  the  end  for  which  they  were  created.  This  hell 
revolts  our  natural  sense  of  justice,  and  the  supposition  that 
the  Church  teaches  it,  is,  perhaps,  in  our  times  and  country, 
the  gravest  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  claims  of  our 
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religion  that  the  Catholic  polemic  has  to  encounter.  Now, 
the  point  we  raised  was,  does  the  Church  anywhere  assert 
such  a  hell,  a  hell  which  roust  be  purely  vindictive  in  its 
character,  and  exist  from  no  necessity  that  we  can  see  in 
the  laws  of  Divine  Providence,  and  for  no  end  beyond  that 
of  pure  vindictive  justice  itself,  which  is  not  and  never  can 
be  a  supreme  end  either  with  God  or  man,  since  justice  is 
ordained  to  good.  Is  there  any  definition  of  the  Church 
that  requires  us  to  believe  this  f  We  ask  not  what  theo- 
logians may  say  on  the  point;  but  we  ask  what  the 
Church  herself  says,  for  it  is  precisely  the  agreement  or 
non-agreement  of  popular  theology,  or  we  might  better  say, 
popular  preaching,  on  the  subject  with  the  real  teachings  of 
the  Church,  or  strictly  Catholic  doctrine,  that  we  wish  to 
know.  Must  we  on  our  faith  as  a  Catholic  assert  this  arbi- 
trary, artificial,  additional,  and  supernatural  hell,  or  not  ? 
This  is  the  Question  we  want  answered.  Is  the  hell  with 
which  the  Cnurch  threatens  the  wicked  any  thing  more  or 
less  than  the  loss  of  heaven  ?  This  is  the  question  we  want 
answered,  and  we  want  it  answered  so  that  we  may  know 
how  to  govern  ourselves  in  meeting  the  objections  of  a 
large  class  of  non-Catholics  to  the  common  doctrine  with 
regard  to  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  or  the 
eternal  penalties  of  sin. 

We  certainly  accept  the  definition  of  the  Council  of 
Florence,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  punishment 
of  simple  original  sin  and  the  punishment  of  actual  sin,  and 
we  accept  fully  the  definitions,  if  definitions  they  are,  of 
Innocent  III.,  that  the  penalty  of  original  sin  is  carentia 
visionis  Deiy  and  that  of  actual  sin  is  gehennm  perpetiUB 
cruciatus.  But  this  is  not  the  question.  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  this  gehennm  perpetiMB  cruciatus  f  1.  Are 
we  to  understand  by  it  any  other  punishment  than  that 
which,  according  to  the  divine  constitution  of  things,  or  the 
universal  cosmic  laws,  sin  unrepented  of  and  unredeemed 
necessarily  brings  with  itself,  implied  in  that  very  common 
saying  with  regard  to  the  sinner,  he  has  already  "  hell 
within  him,"  or  he  already  suffers  the  "  misery  of  hell  ?" 
2.  Is  this  cruciatus  punishment  by  literal  or  material  fire  ? 
With  regard  to  the  first  question,  we  have  already  said  all 
that  seems  to  us  proper  or  necessary ;  it  remains  for  us  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  second. 

The  Catholic  says  that  ''all  theologians  assert  that  it 
is  rash  (and  some  go  further)  to  deny  that  the  fire  of  hell 
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is  not  metaphorical,  but  real,  thouffh  no  doubt  different 
in  many  respects  from  the  fire  which  we  have  on  earth." 
But  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  fire  of  hell  is  different,  or 
even  different  in  many  respects  from  the  fire  which  we 
have  on  earth,  it  is  no  longer  tire  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  but  something  else ;  if  something  else,  or  if  a  fire  of 
a  different  sort,  it  is  no  longer  what  we  mean  by  fire«  and 
the  word  fire  can  apply  to  it  only  in  an  analogical  or  a  meta- 

{)horical  sense.  We  cannot,  then,  sa^  that  the  tire  of  hell  is 
iteral  material  fire.  If  we  say  it  is  literal  material  fire,  how- 
can  it  operate  upon  an  immaterial  and  indissoluble  spirit,  save 
through  the  medium  of  a  material  body,  since  it  operates 
only  by  disintegration  ?  In  such  a  case  we  should  be  obliged 
to  aeny,  contrary  to  what  the  Church  has  defined,  that  the 
wickea  dying  descend  immediately  into  hell,  and  maintain 
that  they  do  not  receive  the  punishment  of  hell  until  after 
the  resurrection  and  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  body  raised  from  the  dead  and  reunited  to 
the  soul  be  a  material  body  and  subject  as  now  to  the  ac* 
tion  of  fire,  it  would  be  shortly  consumed,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  punishment  by  fire.  If  we  suppose  the 
body  to  rise  differently  constituted  so  as  to  resist  the  action 
of  tire,  so  that  the  fire  could  not  disintegrate  it,  then  the 
fire  could  cause  it  no  suffering,  and  there  would  and  could 
be  no  punishment  by  fire.  The  punishment  of  the  damned, 
then,  by  material  fire,  that  is,  by  the  element  which  we  on 
earth  call  by  that  name,  would  be  inexplicable  without  the 
constant  miraculous  interposition  of  the  Creator.  Are  we 
required  to  believe  in  such  interposition  ?  After  all,  do 
not  these  expressions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  theo- 
logians, relating  to  the  corporal  sufferings  of  the  damned 
and  their  punishment  by  material  fire,  pertain,  like  those 
which  represent  God  as  being  angry,  as  repenting,  and  as 
having  hands,  arms,  feet,  sides,  and  nostrils,  to  the  mimesis 
of  religion,  true  as  addressed  to  the  senses  and  to  the  im- 
agination, but  not  to  be  taken  literally  when  addressed  to 
the  intellect,  or  the  noetic  faculty  ? 

All  language  is  mimetic  or  symbolic  and  is  borrowed 
from  tiie  imagination  and  senses,  and  its  true  sense  for  the 
intellect  is  that  which  in  it  is  copied  or  symbolized.  Every 
word,  we  might  almost  say,  is  an  allegory,  at  least  a  meta- 
phor, and  has  a  meaning  deeper  than  what  appears.  We 
act  always  on  this  principle  in  interpreting  those  passages 
of  Holy  Scriptui^e,  which  represent  God  with  human  pas- 
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sions  and  feelings,  and  acting  nnder  human  fonns :  whj  are 
we  not  to  observe  it  equally  when  interpreting  those  pas- 
sages which  speak  of  the  punishment,  the  sufferings,  the 
tortures  of  the  damned  ?  The  Holy  Pontiff  uses  the  word, 
in  speaking  of  the  punishment  of  hell,  crucicUus^  derived 
from  cmr,  a  cross,  but  he  does  not,  we  presume,  and  can- 
not take  the  word  in  its  literal  sense,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  means  to  teach  us  that  the  damned  are  literally 
crucified  in  hell.  He  uses  the  word  in  a  figurative  sense, 
and  borrows  an  image  from  the  suffering  on  the  cross  to  rep- 
resent in  a  vivid  and  stiiking  manner  the  extreme  suffer- 
ing of  hell.  May  it  not  be  that  the  inspired  writers  have 
borrowed  an  image  from  the  action  of  material  fire  on  bod- 
ies and  the  extreme  pain  which  follows  such  action  to  ex- 
press the  great  or  extreme  pain  of  those  doomed  to  a  per- 
petual gehenna  f  The  word  gehenna  itself  is  taken  figura- 
tively, for  literally  it  means  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  which 
was  just  outside  of  Jerusalem,  where  were  cast  the  offal  of 
the  city,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  use  the  word^r^  in  a  figurative  sense. 
We  speak  of  the  fires  of  passion,"  the  fires  of  wrath," 
the  fires  or  flames  of  desire,"  and  surely  we  can  conceive 
of  no  greater  suffering  than  a  soul  consumed  by  an  eternal 
desire  which  can  never  be  satisfied,  devoured  by  a  burning 
thirst  which  can  never  be  quenched,  an  everlasting  craving 
for  something  which  it  has  not  and  cannot  have,  and  with- 
out which  its  destiny  is  not  and  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

Consider  what  must  be  the  condition  of  those  who  have 
lost  heaven,  who  have  lost  forever  their  supreme  good,  the 
complement  of  their  being,  the  fulfilment  of  their  nature, 
who  must  always  remain,  as  it  were,  dishumanized,  incom- 
plete, unfinished,  inchoate  existences,  devoured  by  a  sense 
of  their  own  incompleteness,  by  a  want  of  what  they  have  not, 
a  hungering  and  tnirsting  after  that  which  they  cannot  get, 
after  fliat  which  they  can  never  hope  to  obtain,  all  increas- 
ed and  intensified  by  the  knowledge  that  it  has  been  through 
their  own  fault,  their  own  folly,  their  own  perverseness, 
that  they  have  been  reduced  to  their  deplorable  condition. 
Will  the  addition  of  ^y  image  drawn  from  the  effects  of 
literal  fire  heighten  their  ftunerings,  or  represent  their  tor- 
tures in  a  clearer,  more  striking,  or  more  appalling  light  ? 
Suppose  a  soul  to  have  lost  heaven,  what  greater  wretcned- 
ness  or  greater  evil  can  you  suppose  it  possible  to  befall  it  ? 
What  greater  evil  can  you  suppose,  after  all,  it  possible  for 
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the  wicked  to  endure  than  the  loss  of  the  fiapernataral^ 
which  is  the  true  end,  the  true  ffood  of  man  ? 

If  the  theologians  asserted  that  it  is  de  fide  that  the  ys- 
henncB  perpeiuce  crudatvs^  or  what  they  call  the  jwna  senstis 
is  pnnishment  by  literal  or  material  fire,  and  that  the  i^ts 
(Btemw  or  inextinguihilis  m\\%i^  according  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Chnrch,  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  we,  of  course, 
should  not  dare  to  controvert  them.   Their  nnanimoos  or 
general  assertion  as  to. what  is  of  faith,  is  conclusive  in  all 
cases,  for  it  is  through  them,  through  her  Doctors,  that  the 
Church  herself  teaches.   But  they  nowhere  assert,  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  that  it  is  de  fide.   They  indeed 
defend  the  literal  interpretation  as  the  more  probable  or  the 
most  probable,  and  argue  strenuously  in  its  defence  ;  still, 
that  this  interpretation  must  be  adopted  is  only  a  theologi- 
cal opinion,  and,  if  it  be  rash  without  very  strong  reasons 
to  diner  from  them,  we  can  never  be  bound  to  msist  on 
that  opinion  as  Catholic  faith,  when  setting  forth  or  defend- 
ing our  religion  in  our  controversies  with  non-Catholics. 
In  these  controversies  we  have  the  ri^ht  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  probabilism,  and  no  right  to  msist  on  their  accept- 
ing as  Catholic  doctrine  any  thing  not  strictly  de  fide.  The 
question  here  is  not  what  is  the  more  probable  opinion,  or 
what  is  the  safer  opinion  for  a  man  to  adopt  for  himself,  but 
what  he  is  absolutely  bound  to  accept  and  insist  on  as  Catho- 
lic faith.  Nor  are  we  in  these  controversies  debarred  from 
offering  to  our  opponents  interpretations  which  appear  to 
them  and  to  us  more  reasonable  or  less  objectionable  than  the 
commonly-received  theological  opinion,  in  case  we  can  do 
so  without  contradicting  the  definitions  of  the  Church^r 
running  athwart  the  principles  or  analogies  of  faith.  We 
do  not  say  the  opinion  of  tlie  theologians  is  false  or  errone- 
ous, but  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  maintain  that  no  defi- 
nition of  the  Church  req^uires  us  to  accept  it,  or  forbids  us 
to  adopt  a  different  opinion,  providing  we  have  strong  and 
urgent  reasons  for  so  doing  ;  we  think  we  have  a  ri^ht  to 
examine  the  arguments  or  reasons  the  theologians  adduce 
in  defence  of  their  interpretation,  and  to  exercise  our  own 
judgment  in  accepting  or  rejecting  th^m.    Do  we  here  mis- 
understand or  mistake  the  liberty  allowed  by  the  Church 
to  the  Catholic  polemic  ?    If  we  do,  we  wish  to  be  set 
right. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  we  believe,  that  the  gehennm  per- 
petmB  crueiaiusy  which  is  the  special  punishment  of  those 
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who  die  in  actual  sin,  is  identical  with  the  punishment  by  fire, 
and  also  the  punishment  in  which  the  body  participates,  if 
indeed  it  be  not  purely  a  corporeal  punishment.  But  if  it  be 
so  understood,  it  is  a  punishment  which  the  wicked  can- 
not suffer  until  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  its  reunion 
with  the  soul.  But  is  this  reconcilable  with  the  Constitution 
Beiiedictits  Dem  of  Benedict  XII.,  which  defines :  "  Quod 
secundum  Dei  ordinationem  communem  animse  decedenti- 
nm  in  actnali  peccato  mortali,  mox  post  mortem  suam  ad 
infema  descendunt,  ubi  poenis  infemalibus  oruciantur^^^  or 
with  the  definition  of  the  Council  of  Florence  already  cited : 
"Dlorum  animas,  qui  in  actuali  mortali  peccato,  vel  solo  | 
originali  decedunt,  max  in  infemum  descendere,  poenis  1 
tamen  dispcuriJms  puniendas  ?"  These  authorities  seem  to  / 
us  to  define  that  those  dyin^  in  actual  sin  descend  immedi- 
ately to  hell,  and  immediately  suffer  the  infernal  pains,  from 
which  tliose  who  die  in  only  original  sin  are  exempt,  and 
which  Innocent  III.  terms  gehmn(B perpetum  cruciatus.  If 
the  tortures  of  hell  understood  by  the  poBnasenstis  be  by  liter- 
al fire  or  corporeal,  how  can  we  say  tnat  the  wicked  begin  to 
undergo  them  immediately  after  death  ?  As  between  death 
and  the  resurrection  the  dammed  must  be  regarded  as  dis- 
embodied  spirits,  how  can  they  during  that  period  suffer 
corporeal  pains  ?  This  difficulty  we  have  not  seen  cleared 
up,  and,  till  it  is,  we  see  not  how  we  can  understand  by  the 
jxma  senms  and  the  gehennce  perpetuw  cruciatys  either  cor- 
poral pains  or  a  punishment  by  literal  tire,  which  can  aftect 
the  soul  only  through  the  medium  of  the  body. 

We  are  told  on  very  high  authority  that  infants  dying 
unbaptized,  go  not  only  in  infemum^  but  in  ignem  ceter- 
num,  ad  tonnenta,  and  actually  suffer  the  pains  of  hell. 
The  Ite  in  ignem  cetemnm  of  the  Gospel  is  said  to  all  who 
are  found  on  the  left  or  not  found  on  the  right.  As  none 
are  found  on  the  right  except  those  who  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  as  those  who  die  in  infancy  unbaptized 
do  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  they  must  be  on 
the  left,  and  therefore  sent  away  into  everlasting  tire. 

This  St.  Augustine  appears  to  us  to  teach ;  for  he  says : 
"Venturus  Dominus,  et  judicaturus  de  vivis  et  mortuis, 
sicnt  Evangelium  loquitur,  dues  partes  factunis  est,  dex- 
tram,  et  sinistram.  Sinistris  dicturus,  Ite  in  ignem  aster- 
num^gui  paratus  estdiabolo  et  cmgelis  ejvs:  dextris  dictu- 
rus, Venite,  henedicti  Patns  mei^  percipite  regnvm  quod 
vdbia  paratum  est  ab  origme  mundi.    Hac  regn  u  m  nominat. 
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hac  cnm  diabolo  damnationem.  Kullus  relictos  est  xnedius 
locus,  ubi  ponere  queas  infantes.  Do  vivis  et  mortuis  jadi- 
cabitur :  alii  erunt  ad  dextram,  alii  ad  sinistram  :  non  novi 
aliud.  Qui  inducis  medium,  recede  de  medio :  non  te  oflFen- 
dat  ^ui  dextram  quaerit  £t  teipanm  admoneo :  recede  de 
medio,  sed  noli  in  sinistram.  Si  ergo  dextra  erit  et  sinistral 
et  nullum  medium  locum  in  Evangelio  novimus  :  ecce  in 
dextra  regnum  cffilorum  est,  PercipiU^  inquit,  regnum. 
Qui  ibi  non  est,  in  sinistra  est.  Quid  erit  in  sinistra  ?  Its 
in  i^Tiem  OEtemum,  In  dextra  ad  return,  utique  aaternum ; 
in  smistra  in  ignem  a3ternum.  Qui  non  in  dextra,  procal 
dubio,  in  sinistra :  ergo  qui  non  in  regno,  procul  dubio,  in 
igne  eetemo."* 

St.  Fulgentius,apM(ZBi]]uait,  says:  "Firmissime  tene  et 
nullateuus  dubites,  non  solum  homines  jam  ratione  ntentes, 
verum  etiam  parvulos  qui ....  sine  sacramento  S.  baptis- 
matis  .  .  . .  de  hoc  sseculo  transeunt>  ignis  setemi  sempitemo 
supplicio  puniendos ;  quia  etsi  propriae  actionis  peccatum 
nullum  habuerunt,  originalis  tamen  peccati  damnationem 
caruali  conceptione  et  nativitate  traxerunt."t   St  Gregory 
the  Great,  speaking  of  the  same,  says,  "  Ad  tormenta  per- 
veniunt,"  and  also,  "  Perpetua  tormenta  percipiunt  et  qui 
niliil  ex  propria  voluntate  peccaverunt."f   Bellarmine,  as 
cited  by  iiossuet  and  the  French  Bishops  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Nodus  PredestincUionis  DissoLutus  of  Cardinal 
Sfondrato,  (not  Sfrondata,  as  incorrectly  printed  in  our  last 
Review,)  says :    Fide  Catholica  tenendum,  parvuloe  sine 
baptismo  decedentes  absolute  esse  damnatos:  nec  sola 
ctelesti,  sed  etiam  naturali  beatitudine  perpetuo  caritnroe, 
qui  nempe  sunt  eruntque  semper  aversi  habitualiter  a  Deo, 
deguntque  ac  semper  degent  m  carcere  inferno,"  and  also, 
sub  potestate  diaboU  m  carcere  inferno,  loco  horrido  ac 
tenebricoso."§ 

These  passages  would  seem  very  clearly  to  indicate  that 
infants  dying  without  baptism  suffer  the  po^na  sensits  as 
well  as  the  pama  damnij  are  punished  not  merely  with  the 
loss  of  the  Deatific  vision,  but  with  the  fires  of  hell ;  yet 
Innocent  UI.  says  expressly  that  the  penalty  of  original  sin 
is  simply  carentia  visionis  I)ei,  and  all,  or  nearly  all  our 
theologians  agree  in  maintaining  that,  though  such  infants 
can  never  see  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  they  yet  do  not 

•  Sermo  CCXCIV.  o.  8..  Ed.  S.  Maur.        f  De  Fide  ad  Petrum,  c.  27. 
1  Moralium,  lib.  IX.  CXXI.,  Ed.  Mlgne. 

I  BoBsuet.  Parin :  Junior  ot  Lerouz.         Tome  XI.  pp.  10  &  11. 
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Buffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned  or  punishment  by  literal 
fire,  and  they  explain  away  the  force  of  such  passages  as  we 
have  cited,  witn  St.  Thomas,  by  saying :  "  Quod  nomen 
ionnenti^  sty^icU^  gehenncBy  et  oruciatusj  vel  si  quid  simile 
in  dictis  sanctorum  inveniatur,  est  large  accipiendum  pro 
poena,  ut  ponatur  species  pro  genere."*  But  if  they  have  a 
right  to  understana  these  strong  expressions  in  a  figurative 
or  metaphorical  sense,  so  as  to  exclude  the  poma  sens^  and 
the  literal  fire  of  hell  when  applied  to  infants,  taking  them 
simply  as  implying  punishment  in  general,  why  may  not 
we,  in  like  manner,  understand  them  in  a  figurative  or 
metaphorical  sense  when  applied  to  those  who  die  in  actual 
sin  ?  If,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  unbaptized  in- 
fants are  said  to  go  into  "eternal  fire,"  to  "  torments,"  and 
to  suffer  the  "  tortures  of  hell/'  we  ma^  still  maintain  that 
their  punishment  is  simply  carenUa  msionis  Dei^  and  that 
they  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  natural  good,  why  must  we 
maintain  that  those  guilty  of  actual  sm,  because  they  are 
said  to  go  in  ianem  ostemvm^  and  their  punishment  is 
described  as  gehenncB  perpetuoB  cruciaticSj  suffer  material 
fire  and  are  excluded  from  every  degree  of  the  same  good  ? 
Even  supposing  this,  there  would  still  be,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  disparity  between  the  punishment  of  those  in 
original  sin  alone  and  those  guilty  of  actual  sin,  asserted  by 
the  Council  of  Florence  and  Innocent  III.,  for,  in  the  former, 
there  would  be  only  tlie  simple  absence  of  the  supernatural 
good,  while,  in  the  latter,  there  would  be  not  only  the  ab- 
sence, carenHa^  but  the  loss  accompanied  by  the  eternal  re- 

f^ret,  the  eternal  remorse,  the  eternal  consciousness  of  having 
ost  it  by  their  own  sin  and  folly,  which  would  add  to  want 
eternally  unsatisfied  the  gnawing  of  a  worm  that  never 
dies. 

It  is  very  evident  from  all  the  authorities  on  the  subject 
that  those  who  die  with  original  sin  alone  and  those  who  die 
with  actual  sin  in  addition,  are  alike  excluded  "  from  the 
face  of  God,"  alike  under  "  his  wrath,"  alike  are  "  damned," 
alike  "  go  to  hell,"  alike  "go  into  eternal  fire,"  alike  "  dwell 
with  the  devils  in  the  prison  of  hell  and  the  regions  of  eter- 
nal darkness."  The  difference,  then,  between  them  would 
seem  to  be  confined  to  the  difference  in  their  internal  state, 
not  to  their  external  condition.  Their  punishment  may 
differ  and  must  differ  in  degree ;  but  degrees  are  said  only 

*  Dd  Malo,  q.  5,  a.  2,  ad.  1. 
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in  reference  to  the  same  order;  between  different  orders 
there  is  no  relation  of  degrees,  for  no  comparison  can  be 
made  between  them  ;  the  one  class  may  suffer  more  or  lees, 
but  the  sufferings  of  all  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  If,  then, 
it  is  maintained  that  the  one  class  may  be  said  to  go  to  hcU, 
into  eternal  fire,  and  to  be  tortured,  and  jret  to  suffer  no 
corporal  pain,  but  to  enjoy  natural  beatitude,  or  at  least 
a  very  high  decree  of  natural  good,  it  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  mamtain  that  the  other  class  are  not  doomed 
to  any  positive  corporal  punishments,  but  may  yet  have 
some  degree,  though  a  far  less  degree,  of  that  same  ^ood. 

When  we  speak  of  hell  as  a  place,  loous^  a  region,  we 
speak  mimetically  not  methexicaliy,  to  the  senses  and  imagi- 
nation, not  to  the  reason  and  understanding.  Hell  is  a  state 
or  condition  to  which  they  are  doomed  who  have  not  at- 
tained, and  never  can  attain,  to  the  end  for  which  they  were 
created,  which  is  in  the  supernatural  order,  the  palingene- 
sia  whose  completion  is  gloritication.  All  who  enter  not 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  regnum  ccdorum^  are  doomed 
to  this  state  or  condition,  as  is  implied  in  the  authorities 
which  speak  of  all  classes  of  sinners  as  alike  going  to  hell. 
All  classes  of  sinners  are  doomed  to  this  state  or  placed  in 
this  condition,  the  generic  character  of  which  is  the  want  or 
loss  of  the  supernatural,  in  which,  and  in  which  alone,  is  the 
complete  fulnlment  or  realization  of  the  end  for  which  we 
exist.  We  see,  then,  no  reason  why  we  may  not  say,  as  we 
said  in  our  l|st  Eeview,  that  the  only  thing  eternal  in  the 
punishment  of  tlie  wicked  is  the  loss  of  the  supernatural. 
Our  error,  as  we  understand  it,  was  not  in  assuming  that 
the  damned  might  be  gradually  attaining,  under  the  con- 
tinual expiation  of  their  sins,  to  some  degree  of  natural 
good,  but  in  using  language  which  seems  to  imply  that  tliey 
might  ultimately  attain  to  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment 
of  what  our  theologians  understand  by  natural  beatitude, 
something  far  higher  than  any  good  which  we  suppose 
ever  to  have  been  foreshadowed  by  pure  nature  as  it  exists, 
or  can  exist,  in  the  present  decree  of  Providence.  But  we 
have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject ;  we  pass  to  anothei*. 

Our  reverend  friend  asks:  ''How  can  you  say  with  jus- 
tice, page  358,  that '  we  must  be  content  to  repeat  the  ar- 
guments stereotyped  for  our  use,  although  those  arguments 
mav  rest  on  historical  blunders,  metaphysical  errors,  &c.,' 
and  a  few  lines  before,  that '  it  is  the  duty  of  Catholic  pub- 
licists never  to  take  any  deeper,  broader,  or  loftier  views, 
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than  are  taken  by  the  most  ignorant  and  uncultivated  of 
Catholic  believers,  &c.' "  If  our  highly  esteemed  and  rev- 
erend friend  will  have  the  goodness  to  recur  to  our  Review, 
and  mark  what  we  actually  say,  he  will  find  that  we  do  not 
assert  that  we  are  so  required  by  our  Catholic  faith,  by  our 
Church,  or  her  authorities,  but  "  by  those  who  affect  to  give 
tone  and  direction  to  Catholic  thought  and  action,"  by 
whom  we,  of  course,  mean  not  the  Kshops,  or  those  who 
have  the  ria:ht  by  divine  appointment  to  direct  Catholic 
thought  and  action.  We  speak  of  those  who  (ifect  to  give 
tone  and  direction,  by  whom  it  needs  no  extraordinarv  sa- 
gacity to  discover  we  meant  simply  our  so-called  Catholic 
newspapers.  We  spoke  also  of  a  very  general  understand- 
ing in  the  Catholic  community,  whose  understanding  we 
are  very  seldom  in  the  habit  of  confounding  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Church.  What  we  complained  of  was 
not  any  thing  Catholic,  or  authorized  by  Catnolic  authority, 
but  of  an  opinion  very  widely  adopted  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  Cfatholics,  and  sustained  and  defenaed  by  our 
Catholic  journals.  The  Church  herself  allows  us  all  the 
liberty  of  thought  and  discussion  we  ask  ;  but  we  maintain 
in  our  article,  and  very  justly,  we  think,  that  there  is  in 
the  Catholic  community,  at  the  present  time,  a  fear  of  free 
thought  and  bold  utterance,  which  tends  to  cramp,  and 
hamper,  and  discourage  those  who  really  would  and  really 
could  do  something  to  win  back  the  intelligence  now  alien- 
ated from  the  Church  within  the  bosom  of  ner  communion; 
a  fear  which  is  fostered  by  our  press  into  an  unjust  intol- 
erance, to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Catholic  cause. 

Our  friend  also  asks,  "And  you,  yourself,  were  you 
shackled  and  fettered  when  formerly  you  wrote  so  beauti- 
fully and  vigorously  in  behalf  of  the  CJnurch?"  Of  course 
not.  We  asserted,  and  always  assert,  all  the  liberty  we 
find  necessary  to  defend  the  cause  of  Catholic  truth,  and 
are  and  will  be  "  in  bonds  of  no  man."  But,  then,  does  our 
reverend  friend  forget  at  what  expense  we  have  done  and 
still  do  it?  Does  he  forget  the  clamor  that  was  raised 
against  those  very  articles  to  which  he  refere,  both  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  and  in  the  so-called  Catholic  press? 
Does  he  forget  that,  from  first  to  last,  we  have  had  a  much 
more  difficult  task  to  maintain  ourselves  against  the  mis- 
trusty  the  complaints,  the  fault-finding,  not  to  say  the  cal- 
umnies and  vituperations,  of  some  of  our  Catholic  friends, 
than  against  the  objections  and  arguments  of  our  non- 
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Catholic  opponente?  We  are  sorry  that  the  reveread 
anthor  of  the  Letter  should  appeal  to  our  own  experience, 
for  that  affords  but  too  strong  a  confirmation  of  tlie  asser- 
tions we  made.  There  have  been  many  Catholics,  both 
cleric  and  laic,  true-hearted  Catholics,  who  have  stood  by  us 
from  the  first,  and  nobly  sustained  us ;  but  there  have  been, 
from  the  first  to  the  last,  not  a  few,  both  cleric  and  laic, 
who,  like  our  friend,  have  been  horrified  at  what  we  have 
said,  and  like  him  could  say,  "  My  dear  Doctor,  I  tell  you 
again,  I  feel  a  great  deal  of  pain  on  account  of  it,"  if  not  a 
great  deal  of  indignation  and  absolute  hostility. 

The  writer  of  the  Letter  says  again :  "  I  object  also  to  the 
beginning  of  the  alinea :  '  In  our  historical  reading,'  p.  360. 
It  contains  a  real  offence  to  the  Bishops."  The  best  answer 
we  can  give  to  this  is  to  reprint  in  extenso  the  passage  to 
which  it  refers : — 

In  onr  historical  reading  we  have  fonnd  no  epoch  in  which  the 
directort  of  the  Catholic  world  seem  to  have  had  so  great  a  dread 
of  intellect  as  our  own.  There  seems  to  obtain  almost  uoiversallj  the 
conviction  expressed  by  Rousseau,  that  ^  the  man  who  thinks  is  a 
depraved  animal.''  There  is  a  wide-spread  fear  that  he  who  thinks 
will  think  hcretically.  The  study,  therefore,  of  our  times  is  to 
keep  men  orthodox  by  cultivating  their  pious  affections  with  as 
little  exercise  of  intelligence  as  possible.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
for  the  last  hundred  years  the  intelligence,  at  least  what  is  regarded 
as  the  intelligence,  of  the  world,  has  been  divorced  from  orthodoxy. 
During  this  period  the  most  successful  cnltivators  of  science,  of  his- 
tory, litoratiire,  and  art,  have  not  been  Catholics,  or,  if  nominally 
Catholics,  with  little  understanding  of  the  teaching,  or  devotion  to 
the  practice,  of  the  Church.  The  natural  sciences,  zoology,  geol- 
ogy, chemistry,  natural  history,  ethnography,  metaphysics,  and  to 
some  extent  history  itself,  have  been  anti-Catholic,  while  the  popu- 
lar literature,  that  which  takes  hold  of  the  heart  and  forms  the 
taste,  the  mind,  and  the  morals  of  a  nation,  has  been  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  the  Church.  It  is  very  likely  this  fact  that  has  created  the 
aversion  in  Catholic  minds  to  free  and  independent  thought,  and 
driven  them  into  the  extreme  we  complain  of.  They  see  how  un- 
Cntholic  is  thought  in  its  modem  forms  and  developments ;  they 
55ee  how  rapidly  and  how  rashly  the  world  rushes  into  the  most 
fatal  errors ;  and  therefore  they  fear  to  trust  thought,  and  conse- 
quently seek  to  restrain  it.  This  is  their  excuse.  Yet  it  is  no  full 
justification.  The  true  policy,  in  our  judgment,  would  be  not  to 
yield  up  thought  and  nitelligcnce  to  Satan,  but  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  bring  them  back  to  the  side  of  the  Church,  so  as  to  re- 
store her  to  her  rightful  spiritual  and  intellectual  supremacy.  In- 
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stead  of  foregoing  thought  and  intelligence,  and  contenting  our- 
selves with  pious  affection  which,  when  divorced  from  thought, 
becomes  a  mere  weak  and  watery  sentimentality,  we  should  grapple 
with  them,  master  the  age  precisely  in  that  in  which  it  regards  it- 
self as  strongest,  increase  our  efforts  to  enlighten  the  people,  and 
gain  for  them  the  superiority  not  merely  in  faith  and  piety,  but  in 
secular  knowledge  and  science.  Intelligence  can  be  mastered  only 
by  intelligence,  thought  can  be  overcome  only  by  thought. 

"There  never  has  been  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history  when  the 
policy  now  generally  pursued  could  have  been  more  unwise,  or 
likely  to  be  more  fatal,  than  the  present.  Now  less  than  ever  can 
we  keep  people  in  the  faith  by  mere  ignorance  and  prejudice,  or 
even  by  early  association  and  affection.  We  cannot  keep  our  peo- 
ple ignorant  of  error  if  we  would,  and  do  what  we  will  we  cannot 
prevent  them  from  being  more  or  less  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  In  no  conntry  have  we  an  orthodox  Csdsar  to  protect  the 
flock  with  his  armed  legions,  or  to  keep  down  error  by  civil  pains 
and  penalties,  even  were  that  desirable.  The  civil  government 
nowhere  protects.the  Church,  any  farther  than  it  hopes  to  use  her 
for  its  oWn  purposes.  There  is  no  longer  any  reliance  to  be  placed 
upon  the  civil  power,  however  deeply  some  may  regret  it.  The 
Church  is  obliged  to  fall  back  on  her  own  resources  as  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  union  of  Church  and  state, 
will  fere  long  be  everywhere  effaced.  The  most  the  Church  can 
hope  from  the  state  hereafter  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  it  will  be  much 
if  Catholics  are  allowed  to  be  free  in  the  general  freedom  of  the 
citizen.  Respect  for  authority  is  gone,  or  at  least  greatly  weakened, 
among  Catholics  no  less  than  among  non-Catholics.  Clencal  ad- 
monitions and  prohibitions  have  not  the  weight  they/>nce  had,  and 
men  every  day  grow  less  and  less  submissive  to  their  pastors; 
loyalty  to  the  state  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  virtue ;  and  filial 
obedience  to  the  Church  is  every  day  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 
All  the  old  external  bulwarks  and  defences  of  faith  and  piety,  are 
broken  down.  All  things  are  questioned.  Nothing  is  too  sacred 
to  be  examined.  The  authority  of  the  Church,  the  divine  institu- 
tion of  the  clergy,  the  truth  of  the  sacred  mysteries  of  religion,  nay, 
•the  very  providence  and  even  existence  of  God,  are  brought  into 
public  discussion.  Doubts  on  all  points  are  entertained  and  boldly 
uttered.  Nothing  is  regarded  as  fixed  and  certain.  Now  this  state 
of  things  must  be  met,  and  met  effectually.  But  how  can  we  meet 
it,  if  thought  is  discouraged,  free  discussion  prohibited,  and  our 
people  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  ignorance  of  all  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  salvation  ? 

"We  are  very  far  from  pretending  that  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  society,  in  men's  convictions  and  affections,  are  for 
the  better,  or  not  to  be  deeply  deplored.  The  state  of  things  which 
has  passed  away,  and  in  reference  to  which  most  of  our  clergy  have 
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been  educated,  may  have  been  fttr  better  than  that  which  dow  ob- 
tains ;  it  may  be  that  we  have  fallen  on  evil  times — worse  times 
than  the  Church  has  ever  before  seen — bat  the  changes  have  taken 
place,  and  we  have  to  meet  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  were. 
It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  recall  the  past,  to  re^tablish  that  which  has 
passed  away.  We  must  always  take  things  as  we  find  them,  avail 
ourselves  of  the  present  good,  and  war  against  present  evils.  The 
Church  is  placed  in  the  world  to  teach  and  to  govern  it ;  but  she 
has  her  human  side,  and  on  her  human  side  she  is  affected  by  all 
the  changes  which  go  on  around  her.  Her  principles  are  invariable 
and  eternal,  but  her  modes  or  methods  of  acting  on  the  world  most 
be  adapted  to  its  ever-varying  wants.  The  Church  cannot,  any 
more  than  the  state,  be  unvarying  in  her  external  policy,  because 
she  has  not  unvarying  circumstances  or  an  unvarying  world  to 
meet  At  every  moment  she  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is,  not 
as  it  has  been  or  as  we  may  wish  it  to  be.  What  she  has  now  to 
meet  are  the  peculiar  evils  of  our  own  times ;  she  has  to  meet  the 
existing  state  of  things.  This  we,  her  children,  should  understand, 
and  we  are  wanting  in  our  fidelity  to  her  if,  gov^ned  by  old  asso- 
ciations and  inveterate  habits,  we  throw  obstacles  in  her  way,  and 
labor,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  to  hinder  her  from  doing  it.** 

Here  it  will  bo  perceived  that  there  is  at  least  no  c^reet 
reference  to  the  Bishops  and  Pi-elates  of  the  Church  :  we 
speak  not  of  the  directors  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  but  of 
tne  directors  of  the  Catholic  worlds  who  are  laymen,  princes 
and  nobles,  as  well  as  ecclesiastics.  We  shonld  be  sorry  to 
be  found  wanting  in  reverence  to  the  Bishops  or  Prelates 
of  the  Church,  yet,  we  presume,  it  is  no  irreverence  to  say 
that  they  are  infallible  only  in  teaching  faith  and  morals. 
No  man  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  Church  can  say, 
that  large  numbers  of  them,  in  particular  countries  and  par- 
ticular epochs,  have  not  often  been  mistaken  in  their  human 
policy,  and  failed  in  their  vigilance  and  in  the  performance 
of  their  pastoral  duties.  No  man  can  honestly  deny  it,  and 
to  attempt  to  enforce  silence  by  the  argtmentum  ad  vere- 
cundiam  is  neither  wise  nor  honorable.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  and  can  have  no  dread  of  facts,  and,  as  St 
Gregory  the  Great  says,  the  scandal  of  hushing  up  iniquity 
is  greater  than  that  of  publishing  it. 

The  only  question  that  should  be  asked  with  regard  to 
the  statements  in  the  passages  wo  have  quoted,  is,  are  they 
true  i  are  they  correct  statements  of  facts  ?  If  they  are  not, 
then  let  it  be  shown  that  they  are  false,  and  us  be  con- 
demned for  publishing  falsehood.   If  they  are  tnie,  if  they 
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are  facts,  it  is  idle  to  war  against  us  for  telling  them,  for 
facts  they  are  and  will  be,  whether  we  tell  them  or  not.  If 
we  simply  state  what  is  true,  and  state  it  for  a  good  and 
lawful  purpose,  in  a  Catholic  spirit,  you  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  us  or  to  censure  us  for  stating  it.  The  most 
you  could  do  would  be  to  show  that  we  had  stated  it  un- 
necessarily, and  might  have  gained  the  good  we  seek  with- 
out doing  it.  In  reply  to  this  last  supposition,  however,  we 
would  say  that  it  often  becomes  necessary  to  say  things 
which  we  might  and  ought  otherwise  to  pass  over  in  silence, 
in  consequence  of  what  is  said  bearing  on  them  by  others. 
Let  non-Catholics  keep  silent  with  regard  to  the  matters 
touched  upon  in  these  passages,  and  let  the  so-called  Cath- 
olic press  also  keep  silent  with  regard  to  them,  and  we,  we 
readily  grant,  would  have  no  occasion  to  introduce  them, 
and  might,  with  some  justice,  be  required  to  keep  silence 
also ;  but,  so  long  as  non-Catholics  do  not  keep  silence  in  re- 
gard to  them,  aud  so  long  as  your  so-called  Catholic  journals 
are  permitted  to  discuss  them,  and  in  a  false  and  injurious 
sense,  misleading  both  Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  we 
think  it  unfair  to  insist  on  our  keeping  silence,  and  unjust 
to  blame  us  for  stating  the  case  as  it  actually  is. 

The  writer  says,  he  objects  "  also  especially  to  the  five 
last  pages,  except  the  last  lines,  which  breathe  a  noble  spirit, 
a  truly  Catholic  heart,"  and  he  adds :  "  Ah,  Doctor,  if  your 
excellent  qualities  could  be  cleared  from  some  little  defects 
which  impair  them,  aud  lessen  the  fruits  they  can  produce, 
you  would  be  an  accomplished  man."  Our  friend  should 
remember,  as  says  the  Lion  in  the  fable,  '4t  is  a  universal 
remark  that  we  great  beasts  have  generally  certain  little 
defects,  and  therefore  be  not  too  severe  upon  us."  We  have 
never  set  up  to  be  a  perfect  man,  and  nobody  is  more  aware 
of  our  defects  than  we  are  ourselves ;  we  labor  constantly 
to  supply  them,  but,  we  fear,  not  with  much  success,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  idle  to  expect  us  ever  to  be  an  "  accomplished 
man," — by  which  we  suppose  our  friend  means  tm  nomme 
complet. 

We  have  no  room  to  enter  farther  into  the  explana- 
tion or  defence  of  the  contents  of  the  pages  last  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  fact  no  disposition  to  add  any  thing  to 
what  we  have  already  said.  The  article  on  Catholic  Po- 
lemics was  forced  from  us  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  defects  of 
our  more  generally  adopted  method  of  Catholic  controversy, 
and  by  our  earnest  desire  to  place  that  controversy  on  higher 
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ground,  to  give  it  more  eftmestnesB,  dq[>th,  and  oom|H*ebeD- 
siveneee,  and  to  adapt  it  more  directly  to  the  wants  of  the 
higher  intelligence  of  our  age  and  country.  That  we  have 
been  in  some  respects  unjust  to  our  Catholic  contemjK>ra- 
ries,  that  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  careful  to  specify 
their  ^ood  intentions  and  their  good  aeeds,  or  sufficiently 
attentive  to  their  susceptibilities,  or  anumr-proprey  is  very 
possible,  and,  so  far  as  such  may  be  the  case,  we  regret  it. 
That,  in  our  earnestness  to  elevate  the  Catholic  community, 
to  quicken  intelligence  in  our  Catholic  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  gam  for  the  Catholic  population  of  our  own 
country  that  moral  weight  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
their  numbers,  and  that  intellectual  and  scientific  superi- 
ority to  which  they  are  entitled  by  the  truth  and  sublimity 
of  their  faith,  we  have  used  in  some  instances  too  strong 
expressions  and  gone  too  far,  is  also  possible ;  but,  if  we 
have  really  done  so,  it  has  been  unconsciously  and  unin- 
tentionally. 

We  know  that  many  very  worthy  people,  let  it  be  permit- 
ted us  to  say  in  conclusion,  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  discos- 
sion  or  agitation  of  such  questions  as  several  which  we  have 
treated  or  touched  upon  in  our  pages.  The  design  of  the 
article  on  Catholic  Polemics^  was  to  meet  and  answer  their 
objections,  by  showing  that  these  are  great  and  practical 
questions,  not  ;»ai^d,  indeed,  by  us,  but  by  modem  intelli- 
gence itself,  or  thftt  they  are  forced  upon  the  Catholic  po- 
lemic by  the  presept  state  of  theological  and  philosophical 
controversy.  The  ^eat  objection  to  discussing  them  that 
has  been  urged  agamst  us,  is  the  danger  of  unsettling  the 
minds,  if  not  the  faith,  of  the  unlearned  and  the  simple, 
who  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the  questions  them- 
selves, or  of  even  understanding  the  solutions  that  may  be 
offered.  This  objection,  certainly,  has  some  weight,  i^nd  no 
one  should  wantonly  or  unnecessarily  raise  or  provoke  dis- 
cussions which  might  tend  to  unsettle  the  simple,  or  to 
scandalize  the  weak ;  but  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  avoid 
scandalizing  the  intelligent  and  the  strong,  and  it  will 
never  do  to  let  the  questions  raised  by  the  learned  and  in- 
telligent, whether  Catliolic  or  non-Catholic,  ^  unanswered, 
for  fear  of  injury  to  the  weak  and  the  illiterate.  The 
Church  looks  to  the  welfare  of  the  former,  no  less  than  to 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  latter. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that,  since  controversies  in  our  day 
must  be  carried  on  before  the  public  at  large,  and^all  classes 
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take  more  or  less  part  in  them,  there  is  a  serious  difficulty 
in  entering  into  those  profounder  discussions,  in  solving 
those  more  abstruse  questions,  and  in  meeting  those  intel- 
lectual difficulties  demanded  by  the  educated  and  cul- 
tivated classes,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church,  without 
more  or  less  disturbing  a  very  large  class  of  simple  believ- 
ers, who  have  been  instructed  only  in  the  naKedest  ele- 
ments of  their  faith.    But  this  only  proves,  what  we  have 
always  insisted  upon,  that  in  our  age  and  country  tlie  faith- 
ful must  be  educated,  must  be  instructed,  and  that  our  only 
reliance,  under  God,  for  the  preservation  and  progress  of 
religion,  is  in  elevating  and  enlarging  the  intelligence,  not 
merely  of  a  few,  but  of  the  mass  of  the  people.    You  can- 
not, if  you  would,  carry  back  the  discussion  of  the  graver 
and  more  difficult  questions  to  tlie  cloister,  or  confine  it 
within  the  walls  of  a  seminary ;  our  enemies  have  brought 
it  before  the  public,  and  it  is  before  the  public,  not  in  our 
cloisters  and  schools  alone,  we  must  accept  and  meet  it. 
Of  the  very  last  importance,  then,  is  ir,  that,  instead  of 
being  gratified  or  pleased  with  the  ignorance  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  people,  and  studying  to  keep  them  unac- 
quainted with  every  thing  not  strictly  necessary,  necessitate 
medii  ad  salutem^  we  should  labor  to  overcome  that  igno- 
rance, to  enlighten  the  people  to  the  greatest  degree  possi- 
ble, and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  new  position  in  which 
the  changes  in  modern  society  have  plac^  them.  Instead 
of  studying  to  keep  the  people  ignorant  of  the  objections 
raised  either  to  Catholic  doctrine  or  to  Catholic  practice, 
we  must  labor  to  prepare  them  to  meet  those  objections,  or, 
at  least,  to  appreciate  the  answers  which  our  learned  theo- 
logians and  philosophers  may  give.    If  we  fail  to  do  this, 
and  seek  to  suppress  all  discussion,  or  to  prevent  the  agita- 
tion of  any  question  in  public  which  is  above  the  know- 
ledge or  comprehension  of  the  illiterate  and  simple,  we 
shall  fail  to  win  back  intelligence  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and 
confine  onr  Church  only  to  the  ignorant  and  the  weak,  who 
will  be  constantly  leaving  her  communion,  in  proportion  as 
they  acquire  a  taste  for  intelligence,  and  find  a  little  mental 
activity  quickened  within  them.    It  is  this  fact,  or  supposed 
fact,  that  we  have  wished  to  bring  out,  and  force  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Catholic  public. 

We  confess,  it  has  seemed  to  us,  that  the  leading  public 
opinion  of  Catholics  neglects  this  fact,  and  proceeds  on  the 
assumption,  that  the  more  ignorant  we  can  keep  our  people, 
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the  more  ^ectually  we  can  reetrain  curiosity  and  soppress 
inquiry  in  regard  to  the  great  living  and  practical  i^ueetiaiis 
of  the  day,  the  more  effectually  we  shall  serve  the  intere&ts 
of  religion.    We  do  not  believe  this  is  true.    We  believe 
ignorance  is  a  vice,  and  the  most  fruitful  mother  of  vice : 
and  that  the  i^iorance  of  a  very  large  mass  of  oar  Catho- 
lic population  m  this,  and  all  other  countries,  is  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  their  own  virtue,  and  to  the  diffusion  and  con- 
quests of  the  Catholic  faith  that  we  have  to  overcome.  It 
is  with  this  conviction  that  we  have  written.  It  is  with  this 
conviction  that  we  have  said  those  things  which  have  so 
grievously  offended  not  a  few  worthy  CatSolics.   It  was  no 
wish  of  ours  to  offend  them,  and  we  assure  them  we  have 
never  caused  them  pain  without  causing  ourselves  still  great- 
er  pain.    But  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  constitute  a  Mu- 
tual Admiration  Society,  and  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
Catholic  publicist  to  follow  the  public  opinion  of  even  Catho- 
lics, unless  he  is  satisfied  that  that  public  opinion  is  soatid, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  Catholicity. 

We  may  be  told,  as  we  have  been  told  more  than  onoe, 
that  to  correct  this  public  opinion,  to  look  after  what  is  the 
true  interests  of  religion,  and  to  determine  what  will  best 
promote  them,  here  or  elsewhere,  is  not  the  business  of  the 
Catholic  publicist,  but  solely  of  those  to  whom  tlie  Holy 
Ghost  has  committed  the  authority  to  teach  and  to  govern 
the  Church.  It  certainly  is  not  the  business  of  the  publi- 
cist to  decide,  as  one  having  authority^  what  is  or  is  not 
best  fitted  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  nor  has  he 
any  right  to  go  or  to  protest  against  the  decision  the  legiti- 
mate authority  comes  to  and  omcially  proclaims  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  where  there  is  no  decision  of  authority — where 
authority  has  not  pronoimced,  or  within  the  limits  of  its 
decision,  he  has  the  full  and  unquestionable  right  to  express 
his  convictions,  and  to  give  plainly  and  strongly  the  facts 
and  reasonings  on  which  those  convictions  are  founded,  not, 
indeed,  as  acts  of  authority  which  must  not  be  questioned, 
but  as  arguments  addressed  to  reason,  and^  if  you  choose,  to 
the  reason  of  Ecclesiastics  as  well  as  to  the  reason  of  lay- 
men; for  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  men,  in  becoming  Ec- 
clesiastics, abandon  reason,  or  are  placed  beyond  its  reach. 
No  men  have,  or  ought  to  have,  reason  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Ecclesiastics,  or  to  be  more  within  or  unoer  its  influ- 
ence. If  the  publicist  undertakes  to  dictate  to  them  on  his 
own  authority,  or  to  bring  the  pressure  of  an  unreasoning 
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public  opinion  to  bear  on  them,  they  have  a  right  to  be 
offended,  and  to  exert,  not  only  all  their  reason,  but  all 
their  Ecclesiastical  authority  against  him.  But  if  be  seeks 
merely  to  influence  them  by  reason,  by  his  facts  and  argu- 
ments,— to  convince  them  by  an  appeal  to  their  reason,  that 
this  course  is  better  than  that^  and  that  this  policy  is 
safer  than  that^  we  see  not  wherein  he  offends  their  dig- 
nity, fails  in  his  reverence  to  them,  or  transcends  his  own 
legitimate  sphere.  We  yield  to  no  man  in  our  reverence 
for  the  Ecclesiastical  character,  in  our  respect  for  authority, 
or  in  our  readiness  to  submit  to  its  decisions ;  but  we  know 
something  of  our  own  age,  and  we  know  very  well  that  peo- 
ple in  our  age  do  not,  will  not,  and  cannot  be  made  to  sub- 
mit to  authority  on  the  principle  of  simple,  blind  obedi- 
ence.  The  Clergy  must  not  merely  insist  that  it  is  all  over 
with  religion  when  reverence  for  the  Clergy  is  gone,  but 
they  must  command  that  reverence  by  their  own  personal 
worth  and  character;  they  must  magnify  their  ofiSce,  as 
well  as  depend  on  their  office  to  magnify  them  ;  they  must 
show  a  real,  as  well  as  an  official  superiority,  and  lead  us  by 
showing  their  intrinsic,  as  well  as  their  extrinsic  authority 
to  be  our  chiefs  and  guides. 

In  saying  this,  what  say  we  that  can  offend  any  Ecclesi- 
astic, or  in  what  respect  do  we  encroach  on  his  office,  or 
take  his  business  out  of  his  hands?  Do  you  say  it  implies 
that  Ecclesiastics  have  not  always  understood  and  adopted 
the  best  possible  course  for  the  advancement  of  religion? 
Suppose  it  does ;  what  then  ?  Does  not  the  Church  operate 
more  humano^  and  does  not  our  friend  say,  Errare  aut 
errasse  humanum  est  f  The  Clergy  in  what  is  human  may, 
because  generally  better  instructed,  be  less  liable  to  err  than 
lavmen,  but  thej^  are  not,  nor  do  they  claim  to  be  person- 
ally inerrable.  1  lie  most  that  what  we  say  implies  is,  tJiat  the 
Clergy,  or  a  portion  of  the  Clergy,  continue  a  policy,  once 
good  and  proper  no  doubt,  after  the  various  social  and  in- 
tellectual changes  that  have  been  going  on  have  rendered 
it  advisable  to  adopt  a  new  and  different  policy.  This  may 
happen  to  tlie  best  of  men  without  implying  any  reproach ; 
nay,  it  may  happen  in  consequence  of  wiiat  in  them  is 
really  laudable,  tnat  is,  the  dread  of  change  and  innova- 
tion. 

Confining  our  remarks  to  our  own  country,  we  think  that 
a  very  considerable  number  of  our  Clergy,  we  by  no  means 
say  all,  for  it  is  not  ti-ue  of  all,  have  not  duly  considered 
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the  changed  position  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  from 
what  it  was  when  the  good  Dr.  Carroll  was  consecrated 
the  first  Bishop  of  Baltimore.  Then  little  coald  be  contem- 
plated by  the  Bishop  or  his  Clergy  bat  the  simple  presei^ 
vation  of  the  faith,  and  ministration  to  the  spiritnal  wants 
of  the  few  Catholics  then  in  the  conntry ;  tnen  the  chief 
duty  evidently  was  to  keep  Catholics  Cathoh'c,  and  to  give 
them  the  Sacraments,  and  wait  for  time  to  soften  prcgndiec 
and  conciliate  opposition  ;  no  great  impnlse  could  oe  given, 
or  be  expected  to  be  given,  to  the  work  of  conversion,  and 
very  little  thought  was  necessary  to  be  given  to  the  social 
position  and  action  of  Catholics,  save  so  far  as  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  committing  the  Church  to  one  political 
party  or  another,  or  exciting  the  hostility  of  non-Catholics 
against  them. 

But  since  then  great  changes  have  taken  place.  Catho- 
lics by  natural  increase,  by  immigration,  and  by  conversion, 
have  increased  from  thousands  to  millions,  and  we  are  now 
numerically  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  American 
population,  for  we  number  more  communicants  than  any  one 
Protestant  Denomination  amongst  us.    Our  position  has 
changed ;  our  wants  have  changed  ;  and,  in  some  respects, 
our  duties  have  changed.    Our  duty  is  not  now  merely  to 
keep  our  people  quiet  in  the  faith,  and  protect  them  from 
the  attacks  of  non-Catholics,  but  to  endeavor  to  extend  our 
faith,  to  convert  unbelievers  and  misbelievers,  and  to  Cath- 
olicize the  country.    Our  Clergy  are  not  now  merely  chap- 
lains to  a  foreign  immigration  or  an  isolated  colony,  but 
belong  to  a  Hierarchy  which  embraces  the  nation,  and  hold 
the  position,  have  the  duties,  and,  we  say  it  with  all  rever- 
ence, should  have  the  aspirations  of  a  national  Clergv,  in 
the  good,  not  the  exclusive  sense  of  that  term.   They  have 
now  imposed  upon  them  the  great  work  of  bringing  this 
whole  country  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  so 
that  our  Bishops  shall  be  recognized  as  Bishops,  and  sub- 
mitted to  as  such,  by  the  whole  population  of  their  respect- 
ive Sees.   The  work,  then,  whicn  the  Clergy  have  to  do  for 
religion  at  the  present  time  in  this  country,  seems  to  us  two- 
fold: first, to  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  already 
within  the  fold,  and,  second,  to  labor  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
educated,  intelligent,  and  aspiring  sons  of  Catholic  parents, 
and  to  recover  to  the  faith  those  who  are  now  in  heresy  or 
infidelity. 

It  is  only  in  this  latter  work  that  a  Catholic  publicist,  as 
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such,  can  perforin  any  important  part,  or  be  an  aaxiliarj  of 
the  Clergy.  If  he  is  to  render  any  essential  service  in  the 
performance  of  this  work,  the  Clergy,  we  have  maintained, 
and  still  maintain,  must  allow  him  to  deal  frankly  and 
freely  with  the  great  practical  questions  which  are  up- 
permost in  the  minds  of  these  two  classes  of  our  country- 
men, and  to  meet  the  various  objections  in  their  minds 
alike  to  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice,  and  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  Catholics,  wnetlier  these  objections  are 
theological  or  philosophical,  political  or  moral.  To  under- 
stand and  answer  these  objections  does  not  necessarily  de- 
mand the  Sacrament  of  Orders ;  and  so  long  as  the  publi-^ 
cist  keeps  within  the  limits  of  faith  and  sound  doctrine, 
there  should  be,  in  our  judgment,  no  interference  with  his 
freedom,  though  he  should  treat  many  questions  which,  if 
we  looked  only  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  simple  and 
illiterate  among  Catholics,  it  would  be  far  better  not  to 
agitate  at  all. 

Such  are  the  views  which  we  have  entertained  of  our 
rights  and  duties  as  a  Catholic  publicist,  and  we  have  sup- 
posed we  could  entertain  and  act  on  such  views  without  go- 
ing beyond  our  province  as  a  layman,  or  showinir  any  want 
of  reverence  for  the  sacerdotal  character  and  otBce.  That 
we  have  done  our  part  in  the  work  well,  or  with  any  degree 
of  success,  we  do  not  pretend  ;  nobody  is,  or  can  be,  more 
aware  of  our  short-comings  and  of  our  failure  to  realize  in 
execution  our  own  ideal,  than  we  are.  To  have  done  our 
part  in  this  work  as  we  conceive  it  should  be  done,  would 
require  qualities,  an  ability,  and  philosophical  and  theolog- 
ical attainments  to  which  we  lay  no  claim.  We  have  done, 
however,  what  we  could,  and  being  what  we  are  and  are 
likel  V  to  remain  as  long  as  we  live,  in  the  best  way  we  could. 
We  have  never  felt  ourselves  competent  to  solve  all  the 
questions  raised  by  the  age;  but  we  nave  felt  the  importance 
of  the  questions  themselves  and  the  necessity  of  meeting 
them.  The  most  that  we  have  done,  for  it  is  the  most  we 
were  able  to  do,  has  been  to  call  attention  to  them,  to  tlx  the 
mind  of  intelligent  Catholics  on  them,  and  to  make  some 
suggestions,  perhaps  not  useless,  in  the  attempt  to  solve 
them.  No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  amount 
us  able  to  do  the  work  far  better  than  we  have  done  it ; 
and,  if  we  have  had  the  presumption  to  engage  ourselves 
in  it,  it  has  not  been  through  any  overweening  confidence  in 
our  learning  and  ability,  of  which  we  think  very  lightly. 
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but  because  we  saw  here  in  our  own  country  no  oth««  en- 
gaged in  it,  who  seemed  likely  to  do  it  any  better  than  we 
could.  Here  are  our  answers  to  the  varions  objections 
brought  by  our  theological  friend  and  other  critics  a^:aiiist 
our  course  as  a  Catholic  Reviewer.  It  is  for  others  to  jnd^ 
whether  these  answers  are  satisfactory  or  not,  and  to  acqnit 
or  condemn  us  as  they  see  proper. 


Abt.  II. — Delia  FUosoJia  deUa  Jtivel^astone  di  Vinokkzo 
GioBERTi.  Pvhblicata  per  Cura  di  Giuseppe  Massasi. 
Turin  and  Paris,  1856. 

A  Western  editor,  who  has  little  occasion  to  put  up 
the  Scotcliman's  prayer,  "  O  Laird  1  gie  us  a  gude  conceit 
o'  oursels,"  attempts  to  be  witty  and  merry  over  our  advo- 
cacy of  the  syntaetic  method  in  our  last  Keview ;  and  oth- 
ers nave  been  at  some  loss  to  understand  what  is  the  pre- 
cise difference  between  the  synthetic  and  analytic  methods 
we  recognize.    To  our  merry  critic  we  probably  have  no 
answer  to  give  that  would  be  intelligible ;  to  the  others 
who  ask  rather  than  seek  to  give  information,  and  who  ex- 
perience a  real  difficulty  on  tne  subject,  we  may  reply  that 
analysis  consider  a  subject  in  its  several  parts  and  these 
several  parts  abstractedly  or  as  isolated,  while  synthesis 
considers  the  subject  as  a  whole  and  the  several  parts  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole  or  as  integrated  in  it.   In  all 
philosophizing,  as  in  all  reasoning,  there  must  be  both  anal- 
vsis  and  synthesis  ;  and  we  do  not  understand,  and  never 
nave  understood  by  the  synthetic  method  the  exclusion  of 
analysis.    In  the  synthetic  method  synthesis  predominates 
and  controls  the  analysis  ;  in  the  analytic  metnod  analysis 
predominates  and  controls  the  synthesis.    In  the  synthetic 
method  we  use  analysis  to  Jind  the  synthesis  ;  in  tHe  ana- 
lytic method  we  use  analysis  in  order  to  construct  a  syn- 
tnesis. 

We  call  the  Scholastic  method  the  analytic  method,  not 
because  it  does  not  aim  at  a  synthesis,  but  because  it  aims 
at  a  logical  synthesis,  which  is  a  mere  abstract  synthesis, 
not  at  Uie  real  synthesis  of  things.  It  constructs,  it  does 
not  find  a  synthesis  ;  and  hence  its  synthesis  is  not  a  real 
synthesis  but  a  simple  sum  or  summary.    By  it  we  attain 
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to  abstract  conceptions,  we  see  or  study  truth  in  detail,  in 
its  separate  or  detached  parts,  not  in  its  real  relations  as  a 
living  and  organic  whole.  There  is,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
question,  back  of  the  Summa  Theologica  of  St.  Thomas  a 
real,  a  living  synthesis',  as  there  is  back  of  all  the  defini- 
tions of  the  Church  the  living  synthesis  proceeding  from 
the  creative  act  of  God  and  revealed  by  the  Gospel,  in 
which  every  definition  of  the  Church,  every  special  doc- 
trine of  the  Summa  is  integral,  and  may  be  seen  to  be  so 
by  an  intellect  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole,  and  every 
part  in  its  real  relation  to  the  whole  ;  but  this  real  and  liv- 
ing synthesis  is  not  continually  kept  in  view,  is  not  clearly 
and  distinctly  brought  out,  and  by  ordinary  minds  is  nei- 
ther discovered  nor  suspected ;  each  proposition  stands,  as  it 
were,  alone,  as  an  independent  proposition,  not  as  a  part 
bearing  a  relation  to  the  whole,  and  having  its  truth  and 
significance  only  in  that  relation.  All  minds  of  the  first 
order  are  synthetic,  and  comprehend  the  parts  in  their 
relation  to  the  whole^  while  minds  of  the  second,  or  an  in- 
ferior order  are  analytic,  and  are  capable  of  coipprehending 
the  whole  only  in  its  parts,  and  lose  themselves  in  particu- 
lars. Hence  it  is  that  our  later  philosophers  and  theolo^- 
ans  who.profess  to  follow  the  mediseval  masters  give  ns  in 
either  theology  or  philosophy  at  best  only  a  summary  of 
particulars  united  by  no  common  bond,  integrated  in  no 
common  principle  that  unites  and  vivifies  the  whole  ; 
hence  modem  official  philosophy  is  a  hortm  sidcus,  and 
theology  a  caput  mortuvm^  or  rather  a  cabinet  of  speci- 
mens, where  each  specimen  is  properly  labeled  and  num- 
bered. To  be  a  first-class  philosopner  or  a  first-class  theo- 
logian now-a-days  demands  only  a  good  memory,  or  readi- 
ness in  reading  or  deciphering  the  labels  and  numbers. 

Synthesis,  rightly  understood,  is  not  something  we  attain 
to  or  construct  by  our  logical  analyses,  but  is  me  real  re- 
lation in  which  things  actually  exist,  and  to  find  it,  we 
must  study  things  as  they  really  are,  and  see  them  in  their 
real  relation  to  tneir  first  cause  and  to  their  final  cause.  In 
following  the  synthetic  method  we  start  from  the  original 
synthesis  of  things,  intuitively  given,  and  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  the  real  as  of  all  the  knowable,  and  study  to  bring 
back  to  this  synthesis  and  integrate  in  it  the  several  partic- 
ular things  we  observe  and  analyze,  for  these  things  have 
no  meaning,  no  reality  even,  out  of  this  synthesis,  or,  if  you 
prefer  it,  tneir  synthetic  relation.   Thus,  if  you  dissolve 
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the  synthesis  and  take  either  of  its  terms  as  isolated,  yoa 
attain  not  to  truth,  but  either  to  pantheism  or  to  DuUism. 
The  creative  act  is  a  nullity  if  isolated  from  Ens  or  Being 
whose  act  it  is,  as  creatures  or  existences  are  nallitiea  if  iso- 
lated from  the  creative  act  on  which  they  are  absolutely 
dependent.    Dissolve  the  synthesis  and  take  the  first  term, 
Beine,  and  proceed  analvtically  from  the  idea  of  Being  to 
the  idea  of  creation,  and  the  only  idea  of  creation  you  can 
attain  to  is  that  of  a  necessary  creation,  or  the  pantheisu)  of 
Cousin,  because  analytic  judgments  merely  brin^  out  the 
contents  of  the  subject  analyzed,  and  in  them  subject  and 
predicate  are  identical,  and  the  predicate  adds  nothing  to 
the  subject.     If  the  subject  is  real,  necessary,  and  eternal 
Being,  creation,  as  analytically  dedacible  therefrom,  must 
be  itself  real,  eternal,  and  necessary  Being,  and  therefore 
no  creation  at  all  ;  God  and  the  universe  would  be  identical. 
Exclude  the  subject  and  proceed  to  deduce  the  idea  of  Cre- 
ator from  the  simple  analysis  of  existence,  you  would 
equally  fail  to  attain  to  the  idea  of  God,  since,  as  we  have 
said,  analytic  judgments  add  no  predicate  to  the  subject, 
and  can  bring  out  only  what  is  already  contained  in  it, 
though  before  analysis  not  apprehended. 

The  illusion  of  our  philosophei'S  and  some  of  our  theolo- 
gians on  this  point  is  m  the  fact  that  they  unconsciously  in 
analyzing  existence  or  the  contingent,  do  recognize  and 
assert  the  necessary  and  real  as  creating  it  The  contin- 
gent is  dependent  and  therefore  cannot  stand  alone  on  its 
own  basis,  and  is  inconceivable  without  that  which  is  not 
contingent  on  which  it  depends  for  existence.  In  itself, 
isolated  from  God,  it  is  simply  nothing.  The  analysis  of 
nothing  gives  nothing;  from  nothing,  nothing  comes. 
Therefore  analysis  of  tlie  simple  idea  of  existence,  or  exis- 
tence by  itself  alone,  conducts  directly  and  immediatelv  to 
nullism.  Here  are  the  two  rocks  on  which  modem  philoso- 
phy splits.  German  philosophy,  starting  from  Being,  or 
what  it  calls  the  Absolute,  remains  forever  in  Being  or  the 
Absolute,  and  can  never  assert  tlie  contingent  or  relative. 
Cartesianism,  or  tlie  prevailing  French  philosophy,  starting 
fi*om  personal  existence,  or  the  contingent,  remains  forever 
in  it,  and  can  never  get  beyond  subjectivism,  to  the  assertion 
of  real  and  necessary  Being,  that  is  to  say,  is  doomed  to  end 
in  simple  nihilism.  This  too  was  the  case  with  all  ancient 
Pagan  philosophy,  for  that  dissolved  the  original  synthesis 
by  leaving  out  the  copula,  and  turned  forever  in  the  sub- 
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ject,  real  and  necessary  Being,  or  in  the  predicate,  contin- 
gent and  dependent  existence. 

We  avoia  either  error  only  by  recognizing  the  original 
synthesis,  or  divine  synthetic  judgment  intuitively  affirmed 
to  us,  Being  creates  existences.  Having  in  this  judgment 
the  three  terms  which  embrace  all  reality,  analysis  of  any 
one  of  the  terms  is  subordinated  to  it,  and  enlightened  and 
directed  by  it.  Analysis  is,  then,  obliged  to  study  things 
not  merely  in  themselves  but  in  their  relations,  and  thus 
remains  within  the  region  of  reality.  In  this  original  syn- 
thetic judgment  there  are  the  three  terms  of  a  judgment 
proper,  subject,  predicate,  and  cojpula,  and  these  three  terms 
are  not  only  the  basis  or  foundation  of  all  reality,  but  they 
run  through  it  and  are  preserved  through  all  the  range  of 
secondary  causes  and  effects;  so  that  following  the  syn- 
thetic method,  analysis  cannot  isolate  oi*  take  things  out  of 
the  relations  implied  or  asserted  in  this  judgment.  The 
proper  subject  of  analysis  becomes  under  tne  synthetic 
method  not  particular  things  in  their  isolation,  but  particu- 
lars in  their  relations  to  the  general  or  the  wliole;  it 
becomes  simply  an  instrument  of  synthesis,  and  serves  only 
to  render  more  apparent  or  more  striking  the  real  synthesis 
which  embraces  all  things,  Being  and  existences  in  their 
actual  relations. 

All  philosophv  deserving  that  name  is  necessarily  syn- 
thetic ;  it  is  really  the  ero^Ta  of  the  Greeks,  the  sapientia 
of  the  Latins,  and  is  properly  defined,  the  science  and  appli- 
cation of  principles.  Its  aim  is  to  ascertain  and  to  compre- 
hend the  real  principles  of  things,  cav^m  cauaarum^  under- 
stood both  as  first  principles  and  last  principles,  or  as  first 
cause  and  final  cause,  and  their  application  in  the  order  of 
production  and  in  the  order  of  consummation,  or  in  the 
first  and  second  cosmic  cycles — as  Gioberti  would  say,  in 
genesis  and  palingenesis  or  palingenesia.  Such  being  the 
nature  and  aim  of  philosophy,  it  is  only  sad  merriment  that 
sneers  at  our  preference  of  the  synthetic  to  the  analytic 
method,  and  a  merriment  which  proves  that  he  who  indulges 
it  has  yet  to  obtain  the  first  philosophic  conception ;  and  that 
how  much  soever  he  may  have  read  in  philosophical  works, 
how  much  soever  he  may  have  studied  Dmowski,  Liberato- 
re,  Bouvier,  or  the  Lugdunensis,  he  has  not  entered  even  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  philosophy,  far  less  its  adytum. 
This  being  premised,  we  can  understand  what  should  be 
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understand  the  making  known,  or  the  commnnication  to 
man  in  a  supernatural  manner,  an  order  of  truth  above  the 
natural  order  or  that  which  comes  within  the  range,  hy  its 
own  unassisted  powers,  of  our  natural  reason.    By  the 
philosophy  of  revelation  is  to  be  understood  the  trutlis  eo 
made  known  or  communicated,  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  natural,  or  what  we  may  term  the  rational  order,  or 
the  comprehensions  of  both  orders  of  truth  in  their  real  re- 
lations to  one  another,  or  their  real  synthesis,  and  in  their 
relation  in  common  to  God  the  source  of  all  truth,  the  first 
cause,  and  to  God  the  end  of  all  existence,  or  universal 
final  cause.   The  propriety  of  a  Philosophy  of  Revelation 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  real  relation,  inde- 
pendent of  our  thought,  which  our  thought  does  not  create, 
but  simply  discovers  or  apprehends,  between  the  two  orders 
of  truth,  that  they  are  not  two  mutually  independent  orders, 
but  mutually  touch  and  complete  each  other,  and  are  both 
to  be  taken  into  the  account  when  seeking  to  explain  the 
origin,  the  progress,  and  the  end  of  either.    Neither  order 
stands  by  itselt  alone  or  is  for  itself  alone,  but  each  is  for 
the  other ;  and  neither  in  the  most  general  find  ultimate 
end  of  man  is  completed  without  the  other,  or  the  design 
of  Providence  in  regard  to  man  and  the  universe  fully  ac- 
complished.   To  explain  this  relation,  to  show  the  mutual 
harmony  of  the  two  orders,  the  unity  of  their  origin,  the  one 
common  law  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  their  final 
integration  in  union  with  God  as  the  universal  final  cause, 
was  the  purpose  of  Gioberti  in  the  work  some  fragments 
of  which  he  had  only  written  when  death  overtook  him. 
Whether  his  work,  had  he  lived  to  complete  it,  would  have 
been  all  that  could  be  desired  on  the  subject,  may  well  be 
doubted ;  but  that  it  would  have  thrown  great  light  on 
many  of  the  highest,  most  important,  and  most  difiicult 
problems  with  which  the  human  mind  grapples  or  can 
grapple,  no  one  who  has  made  himself  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  philosophical  genius  and  vast  erudition  of  this  re- 
markable man  can  for  one  moment  question.    The  frag- 
ments which  his  friend  has  collected  and  here  published 
are  so  manj^  Torsos  for  the  study  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  theologian.    Much  is  wanting ;  but  what  we  nave  are 
master-pieces  in  their  way. 

In  our  last  Review  we  criticised  unsparingly  what  we 
regarded  as  the  errors  into  which  the  author  has  fallen. 
These  errors  are:  1.  Confounding  the  natural  and  super- 
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natural,  or  virtually  denying  all  real  distinction  between 
them ;  2.  Identifying  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  with 
the  creative  act;  3.  Representing  the  Incarnation  as  the 
completion  of  the  act  of  creation,  and  each  man  as  an  incho- 
ate 6od,  or  a  God  that  begins ;  4.  Representing  original  sin 
as  dialectic  as  well  as  sophistical ;  and  5.  Asserting  that  all 
truth  and  life  consist  in  relation.  Some  of  our  merry 
critics,  who  come  under  the  description  of  what  the  late 
Daniel  Webster  called  captores  verhoi^vm^  whether  in  good 
Latin  or  not,  would  add  a  sixth,  namely,  that  lie  uses  the 
terms  met  heads  md  immests^  or  in  Italian,  la  metessi  and 
la  mimeH ;  terms  with  which  they  probably  are  not  famil- 
iar, or  at  least  affect  not  to  understand. 

In  a  reply  to  these  merry  critics,  we  may  say  the  words 
are  not  uncommon  in  contemporary  Italian,  and  the  genius 
of  our  language  admits  the  incorporation  of  either  Greek  or 
Latin  words  in  scientific  writing,  when  needed.  The  terms 
in  question  are  very  convenient,  and  have  no  equivalents 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  They  cannot  be  translated  literally  and 
exactly  by  any  terms  we  are  acquainted  with  in  English 
or  in  Latin,  and  therefore  in  translating  we  transfer  3iem 
in  their  Greek,  not  in  their  Italianized  form.  Tliey  are 
good  Greek,  and  are  used  by  Plato  and  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus  substantially  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
used  by  Gioberti,  and  pertain  to  a  deeper  and  truer  phi- 
losophy than  they  who  object  to  them  appear  to  have  mas- 
tered. Amongst  Latin  authors,  St.  Augustine  is  the  onl^ 
one  we  have  found  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losophy to  which  these  terms  pertain.  He  .uses  in  their 
place  intelligible  and  visible  /  but,  though  the  best  terms  he 
had  in  Latin,  they  are  nut  their  exact  equivalents.  The 
methexis  is  indeed  the  intelligible,  but  it  is  the  created  in- 
telligible ;  the  mimesis  is  the  visible,  but  it  is  the  visible 
that  imitates  or  symbolizes  the  created  intelligible.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  however,  the  intelligible  is  not  created,  and 
therefore  its  substitution  for  the  methexis  is  liable  to  lead 
to  a  very  important,  a  very  mischievous  error,  traces  of 
which  we  find  in  some  Scholastics  and  especially  in  our 
modern  German  rationalists. 

Methexis  is  the  genus^  the  imiversal  of  the  Schoolmen  ; 
but  it  defines  what  neither  genus  nor  universal  does,  and 
avoids  the  error  alike  of  the  Realists,  Conceptualists,  and 
Nominalists.  What  are  universalsf  what  are  genera  f 
ask  the  Schoolmen.    Some  answer,  they  are  mere  words; 
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others  that  thw  are  mental  conceptions ;  others  that  they 
are  entities.  The  last  were  called  Realists;  but,  if  yon  saj 
untversals  or  genera  are  entities,  then  3  on  can  have  raao 
without  men.  The  first  were  called  Nominalists;  atid  if 
yon  say  with  them  universaU  or  genera  are  mere  words 
with  nothing  corresponding  to  them  existing  a  parte  rei, 
then  you  have  men  without  man,  and  the  generation  of  in- 
dividuals is  inexplicable  and  inconceivable.  If  yoa  say 
with  the  second,  or  Conceptualists,  that  they  are  mere  men* 
tal  conceptions,  you  escape  no  difficulty  of  the  Kominalists* 
Later  writers  call  them  ideas,  and  understand  by  ideas 
essentujB  rerum  metaphvsiccB^  that  is  to  say,  the  types  or  ex- 
emplars of  things  in  the  divine  mind,  and  theretbre  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  divine  essence  itself,  which  is  either 
nominalism  or  pantheism,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  interpreter. 

The  word  methexisy  which  inaplies  particijjation,  expresses 
accurately  the  truth  which  the  Schoolmen  failed  to  discov^, 
or  at  least  to  express.  Gen^a,  according  to  the  philosophy 
to  which  this  word  pertains,  are  not  merely  participated 
by  individuals,  whence  generation,  but  themselves  partici- 
pate of  Being ;  so  that  the  methexis  participates  of  Being 
through  the  act  of  creation,  like  every  creature,  and  is  par- 
ticipated of  by  the  individuals  of  the  race,  and  expresses 
precisely  the  relation  of  the  genus  to  the  Creator  and  to 
the  creature,  subsisting  never  without  either.  The  methexis 
is  never  without  the  mimesis,  or  the  mimesis  without  the 
methexis — the  race  without  the  individual,  or  the  individ- 
ual without  the  race,  which  it  individuates,  imitates,  and 
symbolizes. 

We  shall  understand  this  better  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
God  created  all  things,  and  caused  all  things  created  to 
bring  forth  fruit  after  their  kind.  Thus  there  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, first,  creation  ;  second,  generation,  production,  not 
reproduction,  as  too  often  improperly  asserted.  The  me- 
thexis of  the  universe  is  created,  and  is,  in  Gioberti's  phi- 
losophy, the  creative  act  extrinsecated,  or  the  extrinsecalion 
of  the  Verbum^  the  Word,  extrinsecated  in  an  individual 
male  and  female  of  each  kind  or  species.  If  we  speak 
of  man,  the  methexis  was  immediately  created  and  mdi- 
vidualized  in  Adam,  in  whom  there  is  the  perfect  union 
of  the  methexis  and  the  mimesis,  or  the  completion  of  tlie 
methexis  with  the  mimesis.  But  from  Adam,  from  whose 
side  Eve  was  taken,  or  who  was,  as  in  the  first  chapter  of 
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Genesis  it  is  said,  created  male  and  female,  the  individna- 
tion  of  the  methexis  goes  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
The  same  order  is  constituted  in'principle  through  all  the 
genera  and  species  of  the  universe.  The  methexis  is  actual 
m  relation  to  the  Creator,  potential  in  relation  to  individuals. 
But  the  methexis  has  and  may  have  other  applications,  for 
the  analogy  of  generation  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  Cre- 
ator's works,  and  in  all  created  things  which  can  be  objects 
of  our  thought,  we  may  discover  the  methexic  and  mimetic 
elements,  otten  expressed  by  the  terms  substance  and  form, 
the  real  and  the  apparent,  the  thing  and  its  symbc^l,  the 
type  and  its  fulfilment.  When  the  Scriptures  say,  God  is 
angry,  or  he  repents,  they  speak  mimetically,  svmbolically, 
and  the  methexic  truth  is  what  is  really  intended  by  these 
forms  of  expression.  All  language  is  either  methexic  or 
mimetic  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is 
considered ;  mimetic  as  to  the  form,  methexic  as  to  the 
noetic  truth  expressed ;  mimetic  as  a  sign,  methexic  in  that 
which  is  signified  to  the  understanding.  The  terms  may 
thus  be  universally  applied,  and  their  application  is  war- 
ranted by  that  great  principle  which  St.  Thomas,  after 
Plato  and  St.  Augustine,  lays  down,  that  God  is  similitudo 
rerum  omnium^  or  that  all  things,  in  tlieir  order  and  according 
to  their  kind  and  species,  copy  or  imitate  him  as  their  ^rand 
archetype  or  prototype.  All  orders  of  the  cosmos  or  visible 
universe  exist  methexically  and  mimetically,  the  methexic 
manifesting  itself  continually  in  the  mimetic,  and  the  mi- 
metic stniggling  eternally  to  become  methexic.  In  this 
way  the  life,  the  discord,  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe 
are  produced  and  perpetuated. 

Smce  writing  our  previous  article  on  Gioberti,  a  learned 
friend,  far  better  versed  in  the  language  and  thought  of 
Gioberti  than  wo  are,  has  suggested  to  us  that  most  of  our 
criticisms  are  mistakes,  and  rest  either  on  our  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  real  meaning  of  the  author,  or  on  our  having 
taken  the  opinions  of  a  particular  school  of  theologians  for 
Catholic  doctrine  itselt.  We  charged  Gioberti  with  con- 
founding the  natural  and  supernatural,  or  with  recognizing 
no  real  distinction  between  them,  or  with  virtually  denying 
all  supernatural  order  as  distinct  from  the  natural  and  above 
it.  This  his  friend  says  is  not  true,  for  the  author  asserts 
most  positively  such  order,  and  his  whole  philosophy  of 
revelation  demands  it,  only  what  we  call  the  supernatural 
he  calls  palingenesia,  and  places  in  the  second  cycle,  or  the 
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return  of  man  to  God,  as  his  final  Cause.  The  whole 
Christian  order  originates  in  and  depends  on  the  Incarna- 
tion indeed,  but  it  is  ordered  in  relation  to  man's  destiny, 
or  return  to  God  as  his  supreme  Gk)od,  not  to  his  orig^in  in 
God  as  his  first  Cause,  and,  tlierefore,  thoueh  it  may  have, 
since  it  proceeds  from  God,  within  itself  the  two  motions, 
it  must  necessarilv,  when  taken  in  its  cosmic  relation,  per- 
tain to  the  second  c^cle,  as  Gioberti*  asserts.  It  is  a  new 
creation,  indeed,  for  it  originates  in  the  immediate  creative 
act  of  God,  but  it  cannot  be  re^rded  as  an  original  creation 
throughout,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  palingenesia,  regen- 
eration^ or  a  new  birth.  It  has  reference  to  generation,  and 
renews  it  by  grace. 

The  friend  of  Gioberti  continues :  "  The  doctrine  you  op- 
pose to  the  author  is  untenable,  for  it  makes  the  natnral 
and  the  supernatural  two  distinct,  independent,  and  discon- 
nected creations,  with  only  an  arbitrary  and  unreal  relation 
between  them.  Neither  has  any  reason  in  the  other.  On 
your  doctrine  nature  might  easily  suffice  for  itself,  and  com- 
plete itself  in  its  own  order.  Man,  if  he  had  been  left  to 
nature  alone,  even  as  his  nature  now  subsists,  could  have 
had  not  only  no  conception  of  any  thing  above  nature,  but 
no  aspiration  even  to  any  good  above  natural  beatitude, 
above  the  limited,  the  finite,  and,  consequently,  no  aspira- 
tion to  possess  an  infinite  and  unbounded  good,  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  great  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  especially  St.  Thomas.  Man,  on  the  theory  of  the 
natural  and  supernatural  you  have  adopted  and  refined  upon, 
is  not  even  in  potentia  to  the  supernatural.  How  then  do 
you  bring  the  supernatural  to  him,  or  bring  him  to  the  su- 
pernatural, and  supernatural ize  3'our  natural  man  ?  On 
your  theory  you  ao  not  harmonize  nature  and  grace,  the 
natural  and  supernatural ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts, 
run  into  an  absurd  dualism.  Tliere  is  and  can  be  on  the 
supposition  of  the  statvs  naturos  jmnB  no  commerce  be- 
tween the  natural  and  supernatural,  and  can  at  best  bo  only 
a  sort  of  pre-established  narmony,  like  that  which  Leibnitz 
imagined  to  explain  the  relation  between  soul  and  body. 
You  fall  into  the  very  analytical  errors  you  seek  to  avoid, 
and  instead  of  being  a  synthesist,  are  a  dualist. 

"You  complain  of  Giobeni  that  he  denies  the  status 
naturae  p^irae  imagined  by  theologians,  and  undertake  to 
prove  that  such  state  cannot  be  denied  without  contradict- 
ing the  definitions  of  the  Church,  especially  the  definition 
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§' ven  in  the  condemnation  of  the  fifty- fifth  proposition  of 
aius :  Deus  nonpotuisaet  ah  initio  talem  creare  hominem^ 

fuaUe  nunc  fmacitur.  This  and  the  other  propositions  of 
Jains  condemned  by  St.  Pius  V.,  you  should  bear  in  mind, 
were  not  condemned  as  in  no  sense  true,  but  as  false  and 
heretical  in  the  sense  of  the  asaei'terSy  that  is,  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  maintained  by  Baius  and  his  adiierents. 
They  maintained  that  God  must  have  originally  created 
and  endowed  man  with  the  natural  powers  and  faculties 
necessary  to  attain  his  destiny ;  but  as  man,  as  ho  is  now 
born,  evidently  has  not  those  powers  and  faculties,  he  could 
not  have  created  him  from  the  beginning  such  as  he  is  now 
bom.  In  this  sense  the  proposition  is  condemned,  and 
what  is  really  asserted  by  the  condemnation  is  not  that  God 
could  have  created  man  such  as  he  is  now  bom,  but  that 
he  could  have  created  man  without  the  natural  powers  and 
faculties  necessary  to  attain  to  final  beatitude.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  Bull  of  the  Holy  Pontiff",  and  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  Berti,  the  theologian  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
is  confirmed,  in  some  sense,  by  the  refusal  of  Benedict  XIV. 
to  approve  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  Berti  which 
the  Archbishop  of  Sens  solicited.  'Berti.'  savs  Pere  Gratry 
in  a  Note  to  his  Oonnaisaance  de  DieUy  '  maintains  the  ex- 
istence of  a  natnral^innate  desire  in  man  of  the  intuitive 
vision.  He  has  for  him  the  whole  Scotist  school,  before 
and  after  Baius.  He  has  for  him  St.  Thomas  in  the  two 
SumSy  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Thomists,  especially  Du- 
randus  and  Soto.  Molina  and  Estius,  though  not  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  this  natural  desire,  agree  that  it  is  per- 
mitted to  hold  it,  and  that  it  is  even  the  common  opinion 
of  the  Scholastics,  whose  doctrine  Molina  sums  up  in  the 
sentence :  Beatitudinem  in  particulcm  esse  finem  nostrum 
natvnralem^  non  quoad  assecutionem^  sed  quoad  appetitum 
et  potentiam  passivam.  Suarez  makes  the  same  avowal. 
But  Bellarmin  (de  Gratia,  I.  cap.  7)  is  remarkably  explicit 
on  this  point,  and  full  of  the  Augustinian  sense.  He  as- 
serts, after  remarking  that  non  parva  qusestio  est  sitne  sem- 
piteraa  beatitudo,  quse  in  visione  Dei  sita  est,  finis  hominis 
naturalis  aut  supernaturalis,  Beatitudinem  jmem  hominis 
naiuralem  esse  quoad  appetitum,^  non  quoad  assecutionem  / 
and  adds :  N/m  est  autem  natura  humana  indignum^  sed 
contra  ^tius  ad  maximam  ejus  periinet  dignitatem^  quod 
ad  svhUmiorem  jmem  condita  siiy  quam  ut  eum  solis  natures 
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As  it  is  allowable  to  assert  the  existence  in  man  of  the 
natural  innate  desire  of  beatitude  possible  only  in  |irlorificft- 
tion,  or  visio  Dei  intuitiva^  and  as  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  this  desire  cannot  be  natorallj  fulfilled,  it  is  per- 
tectlj  true  to  say  that  Grod  could  have  created  man  in  the 
beginning  such  as  he  is  now  bom,  that  is,  with  the  innate 
natural  desire  of  a  good,  or  beatitude,  without  the  natural 
ability  to  attain  to  it.  In  other  words,  you  cannot  conclude 
from  the  existence  of  the  desire  the  natural  ability  to  at- 
tain its  satisfaction,  because  it  may  have  entered  into  the 
designs  of  Providence  to  satisfy  it  by  supernatural  means. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  conclude  trom  the  absence 
of  the  ability,  the  non-existence  of  the  desire, 

"  The  existence  of  this  desire  of  beatitude,  without  the 
natural  ability  to  fulfil  it,  or  to  attain  its  satisfaction,  that 
is,  to  see  God  in  the  beatific  vision,  is  a  proof  that  God 
could  not  have  created  and  left  man  in  a  state  of  pure  na- 
ture, for  it  is  repugnant  to  his  goodness,  or  even  justice,  to 
suppose  him  to  nave  created  man,  and  implanted  in  his  na- 
ture desires  for  which  he  provides  no  means  of  satisfaction. 
This  principle  is  recognized  by  all  our  theologians  in  their 
arguments  from  reason  and  nature  for  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.   The  desire,  if  natural,  and  placed  in  the  heart 
by  the  Creator  himself,  is  a  pledge  orgpromise  on  the  part 
of  God  of  the  means  of  its  fulfilment.   In  giving  the  de- 
sire, he  promises  to  render  the  end  attainable.   -But  as  the 
end  is  not  and  cannot  be  attainable  by  any  natural  faculty, 
God  gives,  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  a  pledge  or  promise 
of  the  supernatural,  and,  therefore,  the  statics  natunjB puree 
is  not  only  not  a  real  state,  but  an  impossible  state.  This 
desire  is  for  an  infinite  and  unbounded  good,  which  is  and 
can  be  onlv  God,  the  Supreme  Good  itself.   This  good  is 
not  attainable  by  any  of  the  powers  conceded  to  man  in  the 
status  naturw  pwm  /  and  as  the  only  good  to  which  that 
nature,  supposm^  it  to  be  possible,  can  attain,  is  only  an 
imperfect,  a  limited  good,  it  can  never  satisfy  our  natural 
desire,  and  therefore  can  never  be  natural  beatitude,  or 
that  in  which  the  soul  can  repose  in  peace.   The  notion, 
then,  of  a  natural  beatitude,  therefore  of  the  status  naturce 
purcBj  is  untenable,  and  must  be  given  up. 

"In  contending  for  the  state  of  pure  natyre,  you  have 
followed,  indeed,  the  theologians  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
but  you  have  departed  from  the  great  current  of  Catholic 
theology,  and  are  yourself  more  exposed  to  censure  from 
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maintaining  it,  than  Gioberti  is  for  denying  it.  Ton  shonld 
have  remembered,  in  arguing  against  him,  that  you  were 
opposing  to  him  only  a  modern  theological  opinion,  not  the 
generally  received  doctrine  of  Cathouc  fathers  and  theo- 
logians in  all  ages.  You  should  have  remembered  that 
Gioberti  has  with  him  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Thomists,  all  the  Scotists,  and  especially 
the  Augustinians ;  and  as  these  have  never  been  condemned 
or  censured  by  the  Church  on  this  point,  he  is,  at  least,  as 
safe  in  agreeing  with  them  as  you  a>re  in  agreeing  with  the 
Je^its.  Besides,  his  view  belongs  to  a  much  deeper,  a 
more  philosophical,  and  less  superlicial  theolo^  than  that 
which  I  must  believe  you  have  ^uite  too  hastily  adopted. 
Ton  started  right  in  your  Admomtiom  to  Protestants^  com- 
menced some  years  ago,  but  as  yet  left  incomplete,  appa- 
rentlv  because  you  hesitated  to  follow  out  the  principle  on 
which  you  had  proceeded,  that  nature  does  not  suffice  for 
itself,  and  has  not,  and  cannot  have  its  beatitude  in  its  own 
order.  Jt  is  to  be  regretted  that  you  abandoned  this  sound 
Augustinian  principle,  and  became  entangled  in  the  spe- 
cious, but  superficial  sophisms  of  a  school  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  and  wnich  has  exerted  a  pernicious  in- 
fluence on  modern  theological  and  philosophical  studies. 

"  Even  they  who  assert  the  possibility  of  the  staPus  nor 
turmpurcBj  are  obliged  to  concede,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
man  has  his  destiny  in  the  supernatural  order,  or,  as  Gio- 
berti would  say,  ultra-natural,  an  order  lying  beyond  na- 
ture, not  included  in  the  cosmos,  but  necessary  to  its  com- 
pletion or  fulfilment.  Perhaps  a  deeper  philosophy,  and 
a  more  careful  study  of  the  subject,  would  lead  them  a 
little  farther,  and  show  that  God,  having  given  to  man  the 
natural  desire  for  beatitude  attainable  only  in  glorifica- 
tion, this  supernatural  order  was  thereby  rendered  neces- 
sary, that  nothing  short  of  a  supernatural  union  with  him- 
self, through  the  Incarnation,  could  possibly  secure  beati- 
tude. Beatitude  demands  the  complete  and  perfect  satis- 
faction of  desire,  its  complete  and  perfect  fulfilment ;  but 
the  desire,  as  we  find  it  in  man,  can  be  satisfied  or  fulfilled 
with  nothing  short  of  glorification.  God  might,  perhaps, 
have  created  man  without  this  desire ;  that  is  to  say,  ne 
might  have  created  him  a  pure  animal ;  but  then  he  would 
have  been  no  longer  man,  or  endowed  with  a  rational  soul. 
Having  determined  to  create  man  or  rational  soul,  he  could 
not  give  him  beatitude  in  a  created  order,  for  no  rational 
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soul  can  be  satisfied  with  anj  thing  less  than  the  infinite, 
and  not  even  God  can  create  the  infinite.  The  only  poea- 
blo  beatitude  for  a  rational  soul  is  in  the  possession  of  God 
himself ;  and  as  no  created  nature  can,  by  its  own  powers, 
however  high  you  exalt  them,  attain  to  this  possession,  beat- 
itude can  never  be  naturally  attainable,  and  can  be  at- 
tainable only  by  supernatural  means,  aids,  or  assistance. 
The  supernatural,  in  your  sense  of  the  word,  then,  most 
have  entered  into  the  original  design  of  the  Creator  in  crea- 
ting man,  and  be  assumed  as  necessary  to  complete  or 
fulfil  if.  0 

"Your  objection,  then,  to  Gioberti,  that  he  represents  the 
palingenesia  as  the  second  cycle,  and  asserts  it  to  be  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  first  cycle,  or  what  is  initial  and  in- 
choate in  genesis,  rests  on  no  solid  foundation.  It  is 
founded  in  a  mistake  on  your  part,  and  shows  the  inade- 
quacy of  your  theology,  and  not  the  unsoundness  of  his. 
For  what  else  can  it  be  than  what  he  represents  it,  if  it  is 
any  thing  ?  You  seem  to  suppose  that  making  it  the  com- 
plement of  what  is  initial  in  nature  is  to  confound  it  with 
nature,  and  to  deny  all  real  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  But  this  is  not  so.  Gioberti  defines  the 
supernatural  to  be  the  immediate  act  of  God,  or  that  which 
God  does  immediately,  not  through  the  medium  of  second 
causes,  and  therefore  he  terms  it  the  inexolicable,  not  be- 
cause it  is  without  law,  for  every  act  of  Goa  is  law,  but  be- 
cause it  is  explicable  by  no  natural  law,  or  laws  inherent 
in  the  cosmos.  Here  is  a  very  intelligible  distinction  be- 
tween the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  Moreover,  your 
insinuation  that  he  confounds  the  supernatural  with  the 
superintelligible,  is  unjust.  The  superintelligible  is  that 
which  exceeds  our  capacity  to  know,  as  the  essences  of 
things,  but  may  still  be  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  to  an 
intelligence  capable  of  taking  in  the  whole  of  nature,  expli- 
cable bv  natural  laws.  Tlie  supernatural  is  not  super- 
intelligible regarded  as  the  immediate  act  of  God ;  a  miracle 
is  a  supernatural  act,  but  not  superintelligible  ;  it  is  simply 
inexplicable  by  any  natural  law,  and  therefore  is  called  su- 
pernatural, and  referred  to  God  as  its  immediate  author. 
What  has  misled  you,  was  your  feeling  that  Catholic  faith 
obliges  us  to  maintain  the  possibility  of  natural  beatitude, 
therefore,  that  nature  may  be  completed  in  her  own  order 
without  supernatural  assistance,  or  its  elevation  to  a  higher 
order,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  desire  for  the  infinite,  innate 
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in  man  and  inseparable  from  his  natare,  can  be  satisfied 
with  the  posfiession  of  the  finite,  the  creature,  or  mere  ci*e- 
ated  good.  If  you  had  seen  that  natural  beatitude  is  im- 
possible, and  that  the  cosmos  must  be  completed  in  palin- 
genesia,  or  not  completed  at  all,  and  man  fail  to  return  to 
God  as  final  cause,  you  would  have  seen  that  the  assertion 
of  Gioberti  by  no  means  confounds  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural,  or  obscures  the  distinction  between  them. 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  have  overlooked  in  all  your 
criticisms  on  Gioberti  what  he  calls  the  faculty  of  sovrin- 
telligema^  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  his  whole  theory  of  the 
supernatural.  You  may  dispute  whether  what  he  describes 
should  be  called  a  faculty  or  not,  but  you  cannot  deny  and 
must  assert  in  the  soul  a  consciousness  of  its  own  insuffi- 
ciency, and  its  aptitude  for  a  knowledge  which  it  has  not, 
and  cannot  attain  to  by  its  own  natural  ability.  He  de- 
fines it  the  soul's  consciousness,  or  sense  of  its  own  poten- 
tiality. It  is  this  faculty  in  the  soul,  not  of  knowing  the 
superintelligible  indeed,  but  of  knowing  its  own  impotence,  • 
that  renders  it  capable  of  receiving  the  revelation  of  the 
superintelligible,  and  understanding  the  necessity  of  the 
palingenesia  to  reduce  its  potentiality  to  act,  and  to  com- 

?lete  in  glorification  what  is  now  initial  in  its  existence, 
he  soul  has  an  internal  sense  of  its  iimate  capacity  for  the 
infinite,  for  an  unbounded  good,  for  glorification  m  union 
with  God  as  its  final  cause,  and  it  is  from  this  internal  sense 
that  springs  that  unbounded  desire  that  can  be  satisfied 
with  nothmg  short  of  possessing  the  infinite.  Some  little 
attention  to  this  part  of  Gioberti^  philosophy  would  enable 
you  to  understand  how  the  supernatural  may  at  once  be 
natural  or  supernatural,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from 
which  it  is  considered ;  supernatural  considered  in  its  origin 
and  end,  and  as  a  means  or  medium  to  an  end ;  natural 
when  considered  as  fulfilling  the  natural  desire  of  the  heart, 
and  supplying  map's  natural  impotence,  or  actualizing  his 
potentiality.  Christianity,  I  need  not  tell  you,  while  it 
reveals  the  origin,  is  the  religion  of  the  means  and  the  end, 
and,  therefore,  if  it  have  reference  to  man  at  all,  must  be 
the  completion  of  man's  second  cycle  or  return,  without 
loss  of  individuality,  to  God  as  his  final  cause  or  last  end. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  regeneration,  as  it  presup- 
poses genesis  or  generation,  cannot  be  in  the  first  cycle, 
but  must  be  in  the  second,  and  pertain  to  man's  return  to 
God,  and  not  to  his  procession,  by  way  of  creation,  from 
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God.   It,  as  supernatural  and  therefore  depending  on  hk 
immediate  act,  no  doubt  proceeds  from  Ood,  but  it  ie  not  a 
pFOcession  of  existences  from  GKkI,  for  the  existences  it  con- 
cerns have  already  proceeded  fnom  Gk>d  as  their  Creator, 
and  are  presupposed  in  genesis.   The  creation  in  the  caaeis 
not  the  creation  of  new  existences,  but  the  creation  of  new 
or  additional  means  by  which  men  already  created  may  at- 
tain to  their  true  end.    Creation  as  the  medium  or  means 
to  the  end,  or  the  motion  of  the  means  from  God,  Gioberti, 
of  course,  concedes,  and,  in  this  sense,  what  you  aseert  with 
regard  to  the  two  cycles  in  the  palingenesia  maj  be  con- 
ceded ;  but  it  makes  nothing  to  your  purpose,  for,  to  be  any 
thing  to  your  purpose,  there  must  be  created  originally  a 
palingenesiac  order  of  existences  superior  to  and  distinct 
from  the  cosmic,  and  then  the  palingenesiac  return  of  ex- 
istences to  God  would  not  be  the  return  and  glorification  of 
men,  but  of  this  new  palingenesiac  order  of  existences.  In 
your  endeavor  to  maintain  two  corresponding  cycles  in  two 
orders,  you  have  really  separated  those  orders,  disjoined 
them  one  from  another,  and  failed  to  connect  in  any  way  or 
manner  the  cosmic  with  the  palingenesiac  order,  and  to 
provide  for  the  redemption,  elevation,  or  glorification  of 
men.    You  have  dis-humaoized  Christianity,  and  there- 
fore in  principle  denied  the  Incarnation,  or  that  the  Word 
was  made  flesh.    Not  your  philosophy,  but  your  tbeolo^ 
has  misled  you,  as  it  has  misted  mauv  others,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  show  any  synthetic  relation  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  or  between  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  salvation  and  glorification  of  men.    But  con- 
necting the  supernatural  order  synthetically  with  the  super- 
natural, and  understanding  the  palingenesia  not  as  a  new 
creation,  save  as  to  the  medium,  as  re^i^neration  and  not  as 

generation,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
ioberti's  doctrine,  that  the  second  cycle  is  palingenesiac, 
completing  nature,  or  what  is  inchoatp  or  initial  in  the 
cosmos.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  you  can  really  assert 
Christianity  as  mediatorial  and  teleological,  and  connected 
in  any  way  with  the  human  race. 

"You  object,  in  the  second  place,  that  Gioberti  identifies 
the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  with  the  creative  act 
You  misapprehend  him,  or,  at  least,  do  not  fnlly  compre- 
hend what  lie  means.  He  identities  indeed  the  Word,  Ver- 
huvi^  with  the  creative  act  of  God,  but  only  in  the  sense  of 
the  Greeks,  who  term  the  Word  the  substantial  Act  by 
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which  God  creates  all  things,  as  says  St.  John:  XldvradC 
avrov  t/h^eror  ical  x^^^  avrov  ^ivero  ovd^  fv,  5  yiyovev. 
Omnia  per  ipmm  facia  sunt :  et  sine  ipso  factum  est  nihil^ 
quod  factum  est.  It  was  not,  of  conrse,  Gioberti's  intention 
to  assert  that  the  Word  is  the  creative  act  of  God  ad  extra^ 
and  therefore  to  identify  the  A6yo^  with  creatures,  or  the 
external  act ;  but,  unless  we  would  quarrel  with  St.  John, 
he  is  the  internal  act  by  or  through  which  all  external  acts 
are  performed.  This  suflSciently  disposes  of  all  you  say 
under  this  head. 

"  Yon  object,  in  the  third  place,  that  Gioberti  represents 
the  Incarnation  as  the  completion  of  the  act  of  creation,  and 
each  man  as  an  inchoate  God,  or  a  Qod  that  begins.  What 
else  should  he  represent  the  Incarnation  to  be,  except  the 
completion  of  that  act?  That  act  is  not  completed  with- 
out the  return  of  existences  to  their  final  cause,  and  that 
return  is  only  in  the  Incarnation,  through  which  man  at- 
tains to  glorification.  Yon  object  to  saymg  that  man  is  an 
inchoate  God,  or  a  God  that  tiegins :  but  it  is  not  intended 
by  this  that  man  grows  to  be  literally  and  identically  God, 
but  that  he  is  progressive  and  crescent  ad  infinitum^  and 
that  the  only  term  of  his  development  and  growth  is  God, 
for  God  alone  is  infinite ;  but  Gioberti  takes  care  to  state 
particularly  that  man  remains  always,  though  united  with 
God,  individually  distinct  from  him.  As  to  his  infinite 
^owth  and  progress  in  the  palingenesia,  you  must  concede 
it,  for  it  is  asserted  in  asserting  that  man  desires  the  infinite, 
and  can  find  beatitude  only  m  possessing  it.  As  to  your 
objections  to  the  assertion  that  Christ  is  God,  because  per- 
fect man,  they  spring  from  your  not  considering  that  man 
is  completed,  perfected  only  in  God. 

"  You  object  to  Gioberti  that '  he  represents  oi'iginal  sin 


yourself  that  sin  is  permitted  by  God  himself,  and  therefore 
that  it  must  spring  not  from  a  defect  in  the  Creator's 
works,  but  from  what  in  them  is  good  and  excellent,  and 
also  that  it  must  serve  in  his  design  some  good  and  excel- 
lent purpose,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  permitted  it,  or 


al  nature  can  sin.  Brutes  cannot  sin,  nor  even  children 
before  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  The  higher  and 
nobler  the  nature,  the  greater  the  sin.  As  it  springs  from 
reason  or  rational  nature,  it  is  dialectic,  and  as  it  is  an 
abuse  of  that  nature,  a  misuse  of  human  freedom,  oar 


as  dialectic  as  well  as  sophistical.' 


Only  a  noble  and  ration- 
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creative  power  as  eecond  cause,  it  is  sophistical.  Bnt  as  it 
tends  through  discord  and  the  battle  of  oppositee  to  the  re- 
alization of  harmony  and  union,  it  is  also  dialectic. 

In  the  fifth  place,  you  find  fault  with  Gioberti  for  say- 
ing that  "  all  truth  and  life  are  in  relation — versano  in  re- 
lazione?'*    But  you  yourself  maintain  that  all  life  is  in  re- 
lation, and  maintain  that  things  out  of  tlieir  real  relations 
are  dead,  abstractions,  nullities.   Truth  is,  as  St.  Thomas 
maintains,  in  relation  to  some  intelligence,  and  is  affirmed 
of  the  object  a  parte  reiy  only  in  the  respect  that  it  is  rela- 
ted to  a  knowing  mind,  either  divine  or  human.    It  is  the 
adequate  object  of  intelligence,  say  the  Schoolmen.    It  is 
then  in  relation.  Moreover,  if  you  identify  it,  as  you  do,  witli 
reality,  real  and  necessary  being,  yon  must  bear  in  mind 
that  being,  the  verjr  essence  of  God,  is  in  relation,  for  God 
is  in  his  essence  tnune,  essentially  the  three  relations  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Thus 
all  your  objections  are  futile,  unfounded,  or  founded  in 
your  own  errors  and  misapprehensions,  and  you  seem  to  me 
to  have  treated  Gioberti  very  niuch  as  your  picayune  crit- 
ics treat  you,  ascribing  to  him  your  own  prejudices,  errors, 
and  narrow  conceptions,  instead  of  rising  to  the  dignity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  his  doctrine." 

We  cannot  say  that  these  explanations,  oflfered  or  sug- 
gested by  Gioberti's  friend,  completely  satisfy  us ;  but  tJiey 
certainly  relieve  Gioberti's  doctrine  from  the  principal  ob- 
jections we  brought  against  it.  His  friend  is  rather  severe 
on  us,  but  we  never  complain  of  severity  if  backed  by  in- 
telligence, which  in  this  case  is  the  fact.  Our  readers 
will  boar  in  mind,  that  we  criticised  Gioberti's  doctrine 
simply  as  we  understood  it.  But  we  conceded,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  our  article,  that  "  it  is  possible  that  his  friends 
may  insist  that  his  language  admits  of  a  different  interpre- 
tation, one,  if  not  in  consonance  with  scholastic  theology, 
at  least  in  consonance  with  Catholic  faith."  The  fact  is,  we 
had  some  misgivings  on  the  point,  and,  had  we  not  lost 
temporarily  the  use  of  our  eyes,  and  been  pressed  for  time, 
we  should  have  further  examined  it,  and  rewritten  our  ar- 
ticle before  printing  it.  But  what  is  printed,  is  printed, 
and  must  remain.  Some  of  our  criticisms  are  evidently 
unfounded  and  unjust.  The  answer  of  Gioberti's  friend  to 
our  fifth  objection,  that  truth  and  life  are  in  relation,  is  to 
us  satisfactory  and  conclusive,  and  wholly  relieves  Gio- 
berti's doctrine  from  the  charge  of  pantheism,  which  we 
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bronght  against  it.  It  proves  that  the  creative  act  may  be 
actus  ad  extra^  and  not,  as  we  supposed  Gioberti  must  hold, 
an  act  simplv  immanent  in  the  actor,  that  is  to  say,  in  God 
himself.  We  have  not,  it  is  true,  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  word  truth  in  the  sense  which  Gioberti,  after  St. 
Thomas,  uses  it,  or  is  said  to  use  it,  by  his  friend.  We  use 
it  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is,  and  therefore  as  identical 
-with  real  or  necessary  being,  or  God,  as  existing  independ- 
ently, without  any  rdference  to  its  being  the  object  of  intel- 
ligence. In  this  sense  it  would  obviously  be  improper  to 
say  that  truth  consists  in  relation ;  for  although  the  dis- 
tinction of  three  Persons  in  God  implies  three  essential  re- 
lations in  Bein^,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  imply  that  Being 
itself  is  in  relation.  There  are  the  three  relations  in  Being, 
but  the  Being  is  essentiallv  one,  for  we  are  obliged  to  as- 
sert, while  asserting  the  three  Persons  of  the  Godhead, 
unity  of  essence.  iSie  suggestion,  therefore,  of  the  three 
essential  relations  of  tlie  Godhead,  does  not  seem  to  us  to 

Erove  that  all  truth  is  in  relation.  Gioberti's  doctrine, 
owever,  is  relieved  from  the  charge  we  brought  against  it, 
bj  supposing  him  to  adopt  St.  Thomas's  definition  of  truth, 
and  considering  truth  as  consisting  in  the  object  regarded 
in  relation  to  the  intelligent  subject.  This  is  sufficient,  and 
saves  his  doctrine  from  the  er^or  of  the  Hegelians  and  the 
Baddhists,  which  we  supposed  it  to  involve. 

The  answer  to  our  strictures  on  Gioberti's  doctrine  in  re- 
gard to  original  sin,  is  less  satisfactory,  and,  as  at  present 
informed,  we  cannot  see  how  sin,  which  is  sophistical  in  its 
nature,  can  ever  be  dialectic.  AH  sin  is  founded  in  pride, 
and  is  sophistical  in  that  it  denies  the  copula  of  the  ideal, 
or  divine  judgment.  Ens  creat  existentias^  and  assumes  that 
existence  is  God,  wliich  it  is  not,  save  mediante  the  creative 
act.  All  sin,  as  all  error,  is  pantheistic,  virtually  panthe- 
ism, the  supreme  sophism;  because  dialectics,  or  every  logi- 
cal judgment,  requires  the  three  terms,  subject,  predicate, 
and  copula.  So  far  we  understand  and  agree  witii  Gio- 
berti, tnat  sin  is  sophistical.  But  how  sophistry  can  have 
its  dialectic  side,  we  do  not  understand,  for  we  do  not  un- 
derstand how  the  denial  of  an}'  one  of  the  three  terms,  on 
which  all  dialectics  depends,  can  of  itself  induce  the  asser- 
of  the  term  denied.  We  understand  perfectly  well  that  it 
is  better  to  be  a  man  than  a  brute ;  that  it  is  better  for  a 
creature  to  be  created  with  a  noble  and  rational  soul,  and 
endowed  with  free  will,  though  he  may  abuse  his  freedom. 
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than  it  wonld  be  to  be  created  without  ench  soul  or  siieh 
endowment.  But  wo  cannot  understand  how  the  abuse  of 
the  freedom  can  of  itself  work  any  good,  any  more  thao 
we  can  understand  how  negation  can  make  itself  affirma- 
tion. That  the  nature  from  which  sin  springs  is  dialectic, 
therefore  good,  and  tends  to  good  in  spite  of  the  sin,  and 
even  that  sin  may  be  the  occasion  of  good,  of  even  a  higher 
good  than  might  otherwise  have  been  attained  to,  and 
therefore  the  goodness  of  God  not  only  stand  unimpeached, 
but  be  made  even  more  manifest  by  permitting  it,  we  can 
very  well  understand  and  do  most  fully  believe  ;  but  that 
the  sin,  as  an  efficient  cause,  contributes  to  this  end,  we  do 
not  and  cannot  believe.  We  must  stand  by  what  we  said 
on  this  point  in  our  previous  article,  at  least  till  we  receive 
further  explanations  than  any  that  have  yet  been  offered  us. 

Indeed,  we  see  not  how  Gioberti  himself  can,  consist- 
ently with  what  he  concedes  as  to  the  future  destiny  of 
man,  really  maintain  that  sin  has  its  dialectic  side.  Ho 
defines  sin  as  a  fault  of  dialectics,  which,  according  to  his 
doctrine  of  the  dialectic  constitution  of  things,  is  correct 
A  fault  may  be  the  occasion  of  improvement,  because  its 
consequences  may  lead  us  to  efforts  which  attain  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  principles  and  a  more  faithful  adhe- 
rence to  them,  than  might  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
A  man  who  has  committed  a  fault  and  repaired  it,  in  many 
respects  stands  higher  than  one  who  has*  committed  no 
fault,  that  is,  taking  man  as  he  is  now  constituted,  and  in 
the  relations  we  are  obliged  to  consider  him ;  but  then  the 
fault  must  be  repaired  before  any  advantage  is  derived,  or 
even  derivable  from  it  Say  the  redeemed  and  the  beati- 
fied may  sing  0  fdix  Culpa^  certainly  the  unredeemed  and 
the  damned  cannot  so  sing.  Now,  according  to  Gioberti, 
himself,  the  sin,  though  repaired  in  the  metbexis,  or  the 
race,  is  not  universally  repaired  in  the  mimesis,  or  indivi- 
duals ;  and  to  me,  an  individual,  it  is  nothing  that  tlie  race 
is  redeemed  and  beatified,  if  I  remain  in  sin,  and  suffer 
eternally  in  hell  its  consequences,  without  hope,  or  possibi- 
lity of  redemption  or  beatification.  In  the  palingenesis 
there  is,  indeed,  the  methexis,  as  well  as  in  generation  ;  but 
the  metliexic  principle  in  palingenesia  is  grace,  and,  in  re- 
lation to  it,  those  not  regenerated  by  grace  are  as  the  un- 
born in  the  order  of  generation.  The  unregenerate  remain 
forever  in  a  sophistical  state,  and  never  attain  to  dialectic 
union  and  harmony  ;  for  them  there  is  always  a  term  want- 
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ii)g,  and  no  logical  conclusion  is  possible.  How,  then,  in 
regard  to  these,  can  yon  say  sin  has  its  dialectic  side,  or 
that  in  them  sin  has  been  the  occasion  even,  of  any  good  ? 
Are  not  those  who  die  in  actual  sin  even  worse  on  than 
those  who  die  with  only  original  sin  ?  Do  they  not  suffer 
a  greater,  a  severer  punishment  ?  In  these  you  see  the  nat- 
ural consequences  and  the  full  effects  of  sin,  and  these  are 
evidently  extremely  sophistical.  Where  in  these  is  your 
dialectic  side  of  sin  ?  Even  if  you  suppose  the  punishment 
of  sin  is  expiative,  and  tends  to  the  melioration  of  the 
damned,  it  is  not  the  sin,  but  the  penalty,  that  works  the 
melioration.  And  besides,  the  melioration,  though  etei^ 
nally  going  on,  can  never  overcome  the  original  sophism, 
and  re-esta»>lish  dialectic  union  and  harmonv,  that  is,  their 
return  to  Grod,  or  union  with  him  as  their  nnal  cause.  If, 
in  the  race  and  individuals  saved,  the  sin  has  been  over- 
come, the  fault  repaired,  and  a  higher  good  obtained,  it  has 
not  been  the  sin  tnat  has  done  it,,  but  grace,  the  methexic 
principle  of  the  palingenesia. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  permission 
of  evil  with  the  providence  of  God,  to  assert  a  dialectic 
side  for  sin ;  it  suffices  for  this  to  maintain  with  St.  Augus- 
tine, that  simple  existence  is  itself  good,  and  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  the  damned,  even  though  they  have  thrown  away 
the  opportunity  and  means  of  beatitude,  to  exist  than  not  to 
exist  God  has  done  them  no  wrong ;  he  has  even  done 
them  a  good  in  creating  them,  and  still  does  them  good  in 
continuing  them  in  existence.  It  is  no  objection  to  Divine 
Providence  or  Divine  Goodness  to  say,  that  the  good  they 
receive  is  imperfect  good,  inferior  to  that  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven  ;  for  if  it  were,  it  would  be  equally  an  objection  to 
there  being  different  degrees  in  intelligence  and  happiness, 
or  in'glory,  of  the  saints,  and  to  the  whole  hierarchical  order 
of  the  heavens,  as  well  as  of  the  earth.  To  vindicate  the 
ways  of  God,  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that  all  he  does 
is  good,  and  that  existence  is  always  better  than  non-exist- 
ence ;  otherwise  you  would  be  obliged  to  maintain  that 
God  must  create  every  existence  possible  for  him  to  create, 
and  exhaust  on  each  creature  his  whole  creative  energy, 
which,  if  it  could  be  exhausted,  would  not  be  infinite,  and 
would  therefore  i^iiply  that  God  himself  is  not  infinite. 

The  explanations  offered  in  reply  to  our  second  and  third 
Obiections  are  upon  the  whole  satisfactory  as  far  as  they  go, 
and  enable  us  to  see  that  Gioberti's  theory  of  the  Jucarna' 
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tion  may  have  an  orthodox  sense.   Gioberti  considers  the 
Trinity  as  the  archetype  of  creation,  and  that  Gk>d  bdng  ee- 
sentially  three  distinct  Persons  in  one  essence,  impress^  this 
original  type  on  all  his  works ;  hence  they  are  all  dialectic,  as 
represented  in  the  ideal  formula.  The  Word,  Ae^of ,  or  Second 
Person,  ma^  be  regarded  as  the  copula  of  the  divine  Be- 
ing, according  to  Uie  Greek  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  the  Father  through  the  Son,  as  creation  pro- 
ceeds  from  God  through  the  Word,  the  substantial  Word 
extemated  in  the  creative  act.    The  Incarnatiou  is  the 
summit  or  perfection  of  the  creative  act,  in  which  the  cre- 
ated is  united  or  made  one  with  the  Creator,  and  aorely 
creation  can  go  no  farther,  rise  no  higher,    llie  point  we 
overlooked  here,  is  that  the  assumption  of  human  nature  in 
the  Incarnation  is  in  reference  to  the  second  cycle,  and  not 
to  the  fii*8t,  not  a  new  creation,  but  the  completion  or  fulfil- 
ment of  creation.   This  assumption  founds,  if  you  will,  a 
new  order  in  relation  to  the  means  and  the  end,  but  not  in 
relation  to  the  origin.   It  is  supernatural,  because  immedi- 
ately effected  by  God,  and  not,  as  the  rationalists  pretend, 
through  the  operations  of  nature  or  second  causes.    It  is 
first  effected,  completed  In  the  individual,  to  be,  in  some 
sense,  successively  effected  or  completed  in  the  race,  for 
Christ  becomes  the  father  of  mankind  in  the  palingenesia, 
as  Adam  was  the  father  of  mankind  in  the  order  of  genesis. 
"  He  is  God,  because  he  is  nerfect  man,"  does  not  mean 
that  God  is  rendered  actual  by  the  perfection  of  man,  but 
that  man  perfected,  raised  to  tne  highest  power,  is  God  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  say  Christ  is  God,  not  God  by  the  con- 
version of  the  human  into  the  divine,  but  by  the  assump- 
tion of  the  human  by  the  divine,  and  its  elevation  to  be  not 
the  divine  but  the  human  nature  of  God,  and,  in  this  sense, 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  rationalists,  we  must  understand  the 
expression,  man  is  an  inchoate  God,  or  a  God  that  begins,  or 
in  other  words,  that  man  completed,  or  what  is  initial  in 
man  fulfilled  and  realized  in  the  palingenesia,  is  union  or 
oneness  with  the  infinite,  God.     We  shrunk  from  the 
phraseology,  because  we  took  it  in  tlie  sense  in  which  we 
nad  long  found  it  taken  by  the  rationalists  and  transceu- 
dentalists,  and  supposed  that  Gioberti  used  it  in  the  same 
sense.    Gioberti  really  means  by  it  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  that  man,  through  grace,  is  infinitely  progressive  and 
crescent,  or  that  his  progress  has  for  its  term  the  infinite, 
that  is  to  say,  God  himsell. 
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lu  the  Incarnation  the  human  is  assumed  by  the  divine, 


man  to  infinite  power.  It  is  in  him  individual,  but  the  in- 
dividual is,  so  to  speak,  methexic,  as  was  Adam.  In  Adam 
was  contained  metnexically  the  whole  human  race  in  the  or- 
der of  genesis  ;  in  Christ  was  contained  the  whole  human 
race  in  the  order  of  palinffenesia,  and  the  regenerated, 
those  bom  of  grace  through  him,  bear  a  like  relation  to  him 
to  that  borne  by  individuals  in  the  order  of  genesis  to  Ad- 
am. Hence  completed  or  attained  to  the  tenn  of  rebirth, 
they  become  Christs,  as  individuals  in  the  order  of  genesis 
become  men  ;  they  become  one  with  Christ,  are  methexi- 
cally  Christ,  and,  as  Christ  is  God,  they  become  God.  But 
as  individuals  do  not  lose  their  individuality  in  becoming 
Adam,  so  the  regenerate  do  not  lose  their  individuality  in 
becoming  Christ  any  more  than  the  human  nature  assumed 
by  Christ  loses  its  distinctively  human  character  and  be- 
comes ideitically  the  divine  nature.  This  point  Gioberti 
is  careful  to  mark,  and,  while  he  preserves  in  the  Incarna- 
tion the  distinction  of  two  natures  united  in  one  Person,  he 
retains  in  the  deification  of  the  race  the  distinct  human  in- 
dividuality, and  avoids  thus  the  prominent  errors  of  modem 
rationalists  and  pantheists.  So  it  is  suggested  to  us  Gioberti 
should  be  understood,  and,  so  understood,  there  is  nothing, 
it  strikes  us,  in  his  doctrine  of  Incarnation  incompatible 
with  rigid  orthodoxy,  flie  definitions  of  the  Church,  the 
teachings  of  the  Fathers,  or  the  great  mediaeval  Doctors. 

The  answer  of  Gioberti's  friend  to  the  first  objection  we 
raised,  founded  on  the  denial  of  the  atatuft  naturce  jpurcBj 
or  natural,  beatitude,  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  prove  that 
our  objection  was  not  well  taken,  and  is  not,  at  least  in  all 
its  parts,  tenable.  We  reasoned  from  theology  as  we  had 
been  taught  it,  in  accordance,  as  we  supposed,  with  what 
was  the  generally  received  doctrine  of  tneologians.  It  is 
tme  that  we  originally  held  and  proceeded  in  all  our  rea- 
soning on  the  assumption  that  man  has  no  natural  beati- 
tude, that  his  beatitude  is  and  must  be  in  the  supernatural 
order.  On  this  assumption,  which  accorded  with  all  the 
principles  and  reasonings  that  had  brought  us  into  the 
Churcn,  we  commenced  Uie  series  of  Essays  which  we  called 
Admonitions  to  Protestcmts^  and  in  which  we  intended  to 
accomplish  a  work  not  dissimilar  in  its  design  to  the  work 
Gioberti  has  sketched  out,  but  not  completed,  in  the  vol- 
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nme  before  us.    We  stopped  almost  at  the  beginning,  be- 
cause we  were  told  by  a  learned  Jesuit  Father  tnat  the  line 
of  argument  we  were  pursuing  rested  upon  assnmptioiis 
which  the  Church  had  condemned.    He  assured  us  that  the 
Church  had  defined  that  God  could  h^ve  created  man  in 
the  state  in  which  he  is  now  born,  sin  excepted,  consequent- 
ly in  a  state  of  pure  nature,  therefore  with  simple  natoral 
beatitude.    He  cited  in  proof  the  condemnation  of  the 
55th  Proposition  of  Baius,  already  cited,  Deus  non  patu- 
isset  ai  initio  talem  creare  hominem^  qicalis  nunc  nasdtur^ 
and  referred  to  what  he  assured  us  was  the  common  doc- 
trine of  theologians,  that  infants  dying  unbaptized,  not  only 
do  not  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  but  enjoy  a  him 
degree  of  natural  beatitude.   We  found  the  Jesuits,  who 
have  in  modem  times  been  the  leading  theologians  of  the 
Church,  very  generally  holding  and  teaching  the  doctrine 
of  a  stutue  naiamBpurm^  and  we  supposed,  that  if  we  did  not 
accept  it,  we  were  at  least  not  at  liberty  to  deny  it  We 
knew,  however,  that  we  were  permitted  to  hold  the  Angus- 
tinian  doctrine,  and  to  maintain  that  man  has  his  beatitude 
only  in  the  supernatural  order  ;  but,  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Jansenism,  anxious  to  save  nature,  to  assert  the 
natural  order,  and  maintain  human  freedom,  we  slid  insen- 
sibly, we  hardly  know  how,  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  have  latterly  followed  it  in  all  our  theological  dis- 
cussions, whether  with  Catholics  or  non-Catholics.  With- 
out attempting  here  to  decide  between  the  two  schools,  it 
is  certain  that  Gioberti  has  a  right  to  follow  the  Augustin- 
ian  school,  and  mfy  therefore  present  the  palingenesia  as 
the  completion  or  mlfilment  of  the  cosmos  m  the  sense  sug- 
gested by  his  friend. 

Assuming  tiiat  the  etaiys  naturm  puree  was  possible,  wo 
naturally  concluded  that  it  had  its  complement  in  its  own 
order,  and  therefore  could  be  fulfilled  or  attain  to  beatitude 
in  the  order  of  nature  itself,  consequently  that  the  super- 
natural, or  the  palingenesia,  was  necessary  only  in  the  boun- 
ty of  God,  which  would  confer  on  mankind  an  infinitely 
higher  beatitude.  We  therefore  represented  the  two  or- 
ders, natural  and  supernatural,  as  two  parallel  orders,  and 
conceived  each  order  as  having  its  own  principle,  medium, 
and  end,  and  when,  therefore,  we  found  uioberti  presenting 
the  palingenesia  as  the  second  cycle  completing  the  cosmos, 
or  what  was  initial  in  genesis,  we  conceived  him  to  be 
confounding  the  two  orders,  and  denying  all  real  distinction 
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between  the  natural  and  tlie  supernatural ;  for  our  view  was 
that  the  supernatural  could  complete  only  what  was  initial 
in  the  supernatural.  The  desire  common  to  all  men  of 
beatitude,  and  which  can  be  only  supernaturally  fulfilled, 
we  explained  not  as  innate  in  man,  but  as  the  result  of  his 
original  supernatural  elevation  from  which  he  fell,  and  of 
the  ori^al  revelation  of  a  supernatural  end  made  to  our 
First  Parents  in  the  Qarden,  and  continued,  in  some  form 
and  some  measare,  amon^all  nations  by  tradition  down  to 
our  own  times.  But  the  Fathers  and  the  great  mediaeval 
Doctors,  and  nearly  all  modem  theologians,  if  we  except 
the  theologians  of  the  Society,  and  perhaps  we  should  not 
except  all  of  them,  hold  that  this  desire  is  natural,  is  inher- 
ent in  the  very  nature  of  a  rational  soul,  and  therefore  may 
with  strict  propriety  be  called  natural.  Without  the  satis- 
faction of  tnis  desire  there  is  and  can  be  no  beatitude,  and, 
as  this  desire  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anv  natural  or  created 
good  or  without  the  possession  of  the  innnite,  it  follows  nec- 
essarily that  man  can  have  his  beatitude  only  in  the  supernat- 
ural order,  and  we  may  maintain  with  Gioberti  thatpalinge- 
nesia  completes  the  cosmos  or  what  is  initial  in  genesis. 

The  objection  of  Gioberti's  friend  to  our  view  that  the 
two  orders  are  parallel,  not  the  supernatural  the  comple- 
tion of  the  natural,  is  well  put ;  for  it  is  evident  tnat 
Christianity  is  the  religion  or  the  means  and  the  end,  is 
mediatorial  and  teleological,  and  must  therefore  presuppose 
nature  and  be  designed  to  raise  and  conduct  it  to  beatitude. 
ISiis,  after  all,  is  what  and  all  we  really  meant,  and  Gio- 
berti's doctrine  better  expresses  our  meaning  than  we  had 
expressed  it  ourselves.  His  doctrine,  after  all,  is  only  what 
we  had  been  trying  to  bring  out  in  our  various  essays  in- 
tended to  explam  and  bring  out  the  theological  maxim  Oror 
Ua  sv/pponit  naturam.  Furthermore,  the  question — if  we 
assume  that  the  two  orders  are  parallel  and  not  the  one  the 
completion  of  the  other — how  wo  connect  them  one  with 
the  other  and  show  a  synthetic  relation  between  them,  is 
very  pertinent,  and  very  difficult  to  answer,  if  indeed  it  be 
not  unanswerable.  This  explanation  may  therefore  be  ac- 
cepted. Perhaps,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  we  and  not  Gio- 
berti that  was  denying  that  "  God  could  have  created  man 
in  the  beginning  such  as  he  is  now  born,"  for  we  are  not 
sure  but  uie  doctrine  we  accepted  denies  that  God  can  cre- 
ate man  with  any  natural  desires  that  cannot  be  satisfied 
in  the  natural  order. 
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The  heresy  of  Jansenism,  which  we  had  been  told  over 
and  over  again  was  only  a  logical  conclusion  from  Augus- 
tinian  premises,  can  be  avoided,  and  nature  asserted  and 
vindicated  on  Gioberti's  doctrine  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
Society.    The  essential  error  of  Jansenism  is,  as  we  have 
often  expressed  it,  in  asserting  the  nullity  of  nature  in  or- 
der to  assert  the  eflSciency  of  grace  ;  but  the  assertion  of 
the  palingenesia  as  the  secona  cycle  or  fulfilment  of  what 
is  initial  in  genesis,  does  not  lessen  nature  or  displace  it  in 
order  to  make  way  for  grace.    It  presupposes  and  accepts 
nature,  and  completes  it,  fulfils  what  is  initial  in  it,  and 
enables  it  to  repose  in  the  infinite,  where,  and  where  alone 
is  beatitude  for  a  rational  soul.  It  destroys  or  changes  none 
of  our  natural  faculties;  it  restricts  in  no  respect  the  sphere 
of  natural  reason,  for  the  man  elevated  to  the  palingenesiac 
order  by  regeneration  remains  man  as  fully  as  ne  was  in  the 
order  of  genesis  ;  he  may  be  more,  in  fact  is  more  in  rela- 
tion to  his  final  end  ;  but  is  not  and  cannot  be  less.  Na- 
ture is  retained,  for  it  is  nature  that  is  to  be  completed,  ful- 
filled in  the  infinite,  in  glorification,  which  is  what  we  have 
been  so  long  laboring  to  establish  and  maintain  against  those 
who  are  constantly  decrying  nature,  and  representing  reason 
as  a  false  and  illusory  light.   This  is  enough,  and  whether 
we  come  to  it  by  the  theology  of  the  Angustinian  school  or 
that  of  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus,  it  makes,  it  seems 
to  us,  no  diflFerence. 

These  explanations  and  remarks  show  that,  notwithstand- 
ing our  criticisms,  Gioberti  on  the  points  to  which  we  ob- 
jected may  be  explained,  and  should  be  explained,  in  an 
orthodox  sense.  We  are  the  better  pleased  with  this  con- 
clusion to  which  his  friend  has  helpea  us,  than  we  are  with 
the  one  to  which  nve  ourselves  came.  There  is  always 
pleasure  to  a  generous  mind  in  the  rehabilitation  of  char- 
actors  that  have  been  very  generally  assailed,  especially  when 
they  were  men  eminent  for  their  rich  and  original  genius, 
and  for  their  vast  and  profound  erudition.  To  completely 
rehabilitate  the  character  of  Gioberti,  and  to  prove  his  strict 
orthodoxy  throughout,  may  be  impossible,  and  we  think 
that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  or  can  be 
said,  in  his  favor,  he  nas  fallen  into  some  very  grave  errors. 
But  he  was  certainly  one  of  those  men  whom  we  would 
not  lose  to  the  Church,  or  to  humanity.  No  man  has  lived 
in  our  day  who  has  treated  the  highest  and  most  diffi- 
cult problems  which  concern  the  human  race,  with  more 
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earnestness,  with  more  real  learning,  or  with  greater  sci- 
ence, clearness,  and  depth.  There  are  points,  and  those  of 
grave  import,  in  the  volume  before  us,  not  yet  touched 
upon,  where,  as  at  present  informed,  we  cannot  by  any 
means  go  with  him,  but  the  example  of  such  a  mind  in 
this  picayune  age  of  meticulons  orthodoxy,  surveying  with 
freedom  and  profound  intelligence  lie  whole  field  of  the- 
ology and  philosophy,  of  society,  government,  and  morals, 
and  fearlessly,  in  bold,  manly,  and  dignified  tones,  express- 
ing his  honest  and  earnest  convictions,  is  of  the  highest 
utility,  and  in  the  energy  and  activity  it  gives  to  thought 
and  intelligence,  the  noble  ardor  with  which  it  inspires  lofty 
minds  and  generous  hearts,  far  more  than  atones  for  all  the 
errors  into  which  it  may  have  fallen.  Every  age  has  its 
own  peculiar  character,  and  its  own  peculiar  wants,  and  the 
great  want  of  our  age  is  of  great  men,  men  who  have  force 
of  character,  patience  and  industry  in  study,  strength  and 
courage  to  break  through  the  narrow  and  narrowing  con- 
ventionalisms which  cramp,  belittle,  and  nullify  the  great 
majority  even  of  those  wno  pass  for  learned,  intelligent, 
and  thinking  men. 

Our  old  form  of  civilization  is  passing  away,  and  there 
comes  a  fearful  crisis  in  human  affairs ;  a  new  order  of  civi- 
lization is  gradually  forming  under  the  old,  and  will  soon 
throw  it  ou.  With  the  change  in  the  order  of  civilization 
will  come,  and  must  come,  changes  in  the  forms  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  civilized  life.  You  had  great  changes 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  society  itself  underwent  a  trans- 
formation; so  did  theology,  science,  art,  and  literature. 
The  Society  of  Jesus  performed  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
this  transformation ;  it  aided  in  recasting  society ;  it  recast 
theology,  morals,  science,  literature,  and  art,  and  led  them, 
and  controlled  them  for  two  hundred  years  and  over.  But 
the  world  they  formed  is  itself  now  passing  away,  or  under- 
going a  new  transformation,  and  we  are  passing  through  a 
crisis,  though  different  from  that  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
no  less  grave,  or  likely  to  be  less  serious,  in  its  consequences. 
What  we  want  are  men  to  meet  this  crisis,  men  who  know 
the  present,  know  the  past,  and  are  able  to  foresee  the  fu- 
ture,— ^men  who  know  what  in  the  past  must  be  retained, 
what  in  the  presf^nt  cannot  be  successfully,  and  ought  not 
to  be  resisted,  and  what  direction  the  future  ought  to  take, 
in  order  more  effectualljr  to  advance  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  promote  civilization.    Such  men  we  cannot 
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have,  unless  we  treat  them  in  a  liberal  and  geoerons  spirit, 
unless  we  cherish  them  as  Providential  men,  show  onrselves 
lenient  toward  their  errors  and  short-comings,  and  grateful 
for  every  needed  and  opportune  word  they  may  ntter, 
though  a  word  unfamiliar  to  our  ears,  and  bearings  eveu  the 
mar&s  of  novelty.  We  want  no  new  faith ;  we  want  no 
new  principles ;  we  only  want  the  faith  of  the  past  renewed 
in  the  present,  and  the  great  and  glorious  principles  which 
lie  richly  strown  throng  all  the  works  of  the  Fathers  and 
great  Doctors,  brought  out  anew  and  wisely  applied  to  the 
new  wants  and  new  circumstances  of  the  new  world  spring- 
ing into  existence. 
Starting  now  from  the  position  that  the  natural  is  com- 

Eleted  in  the  supernatural,  we  must  assert  a  real  relation 
etween  the  two  orders,  depending  on  the  creative  act 
itself ;  for,  if  there  were  no  real  relation  between  them,  the 
supernatural,  though  it  mi^ht  be  substituted  for  the  natural, 
could  never  be  its  completion.   This  relation  must  be,  not 
arbitrary,  factitious,  or  mechanical,  but  a  real,  a  living  re- 
lation, and  enter  into  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Creator's 
works.   If  man  is  destined  to  a  supernatural  end,  he  must 
have  a  natural  desire  for  that  end,  or  be  naturally  in  po- 
tenHa  to  it,  and  therefore  have  in  himself  an  inherent  and 
natural  want,  which  only  the  supernatural  can  fill  up  or 
satisfy.   This  natural  desire  or  want  through  which  the  su- 
pernatural is  really  connected  with  orjoined  to  the  natural, 
or  through  which  a  living  union  is  effected  between  tliem, 
is  called  Dy  our  theologians  the  natural  and  innate  desire  of 
beatitude,  which  can  be  attained  to  only  in  the  possession 
of  the  infinite,  of*an  unbounded  ^od,  that  is  to  say,  of  God, 
the  Supreme  Good  in  itself.   It  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
of  the  existence  in  man,  in  his  very  nature,  of  a  desire  for 
beatitude  not  attainable  in  the  natural  order,  that  the  philos- 
ophy of  religion  becomes  practictible,  or  the  relation  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  between  reason  and  reve- 
lation, becomes  capable  of  a  scientific  exposition.  If  we  sun- 
pose  in  man  nothing  corresponding  to  what  Oioberti  calls 
the  faculty  of  sovrintelUgema^  or  the  soul's  consciousness  of 
its  own  infinite  potentiality,  reason  and  revelation  would 
not  only  be  distinct,  but  absolutely  dissonant  and  their  har- 
mony be  inconceivable,  for  there  would  be  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  them,  and  no  principle  on  which  they  could 
be  harmonized ;  in  fact,  the  supernatural  could  never  be 
made  intelligible  to  man,  not  even  analogically,  and  faith 
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in  the  revelation  of  the  superintelligible  would  be  absolutely 
impossible,  since  no  such  revelation  could  be  made  even 
by  Omnipotence  to  man.  We  say  not  merely  that  it  could 
not  be  proved,  but  we  say  it  could  not  be  made,  because  a 
revelation,  whatever  the  matter  revealed,  can  be  made  only 
to  reason,  and  it  can  be  made  to  reason  only  on  the  ground 
that  reason  has  the  faculty  or  capacity  of  receiving  it. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  with  regard  to  man  than  this 
faculty,  as  Gioberti  calls  it,  of  superintelligence,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  soul  of  its  own  inability  to  su£Sce  for  itself 
and  its  need  of  attaining  to  that  which  transcends  its  natural 
ability.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  soul  is  con- 
scious of  capacities  not  fulfilled,  of  a  potential  knowledge 
not  yet  attained  to,  of  a  potential  happiness  not  yet  realized, 
of  the  capacity  of  eternal  progress  and  an  unbounded  good. 
Hence,  the  soul's  unrest,  its  dissatisfaction  with  its  present 
state,  and  hence  hope  and  effort. 

"Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest" 

Nothinff  is  more  certain  than  that  the  desire  of  beatitude 
of  which  our  theologians  speak,  is  indestructible  in  the  con- 
stitution of  human  nature  as  it  now  actually  exists,  than 
that  man  is  devoured  by  a  craving  for  what  he  has  not,  and 
that  his  soul  is  eternally  tending  upward  to  something 
which  infinitely  transcends  its  powers  of  attainment.  It  is 
from  the  secret  consciousness  which  every  soul  beare  within 
itself  of  a  destiny  to  which  it  has  no  natural  ability  to  attain, 
and  of  which  it  comes  short  in  its  highest  and  best  sustained 
efforts,  that  springs  all  the  tragedy  of  human  life,  that  low 
melodious  wail,  or  that  loud  and  deep  lament  which  marks 
the  genuine  poetry  of  all  ages  and  nations. 

But  as  this  potentiality  of  the  soul  is  not  and  cannot  be 
actualized  in  the  natural  order,  we  may  say,  and  say  truly, 
that  the  natural  has  a  presentiment  of  the  supernatural,  and 
hence  it  becomes  possible  by  supernatural  means  to  make 
known  to  man  the  superintelli^iole,  and  to  enable  him  to 
attain  that  beatitude  after  which  he  never  ceases  to  sigh 
and  yearn.  It  is  here  in  this  fact  of  the  soul's  constitution, 
that  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  touch  each  other  and 
come  into  dialectic  harmony  and  union.  This  point  is  more 
clearly  brought  out  and  established  by  Gioberti  as  the  basis 
of  his  Philosophy  of  Revelation,  than  by  any  other  theo- 
logical writer  we  are  acquainted  with ;  and  nowhere  does 
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his  rich  genius,  his  original  intelligence,  or  his  vast  eradition, 
stand  him  in  better  stead,  than  in  showing  and  vindicating 
the  synthetic  relation  of  the  nataral  and  the  snpematnraL 
Probably  the  most  important  of  his  various  publications 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  entitled  Teorica  dd  Sovrannatti?^^. 
His  theory  of  the  supernatural  is  very  profound,  and  is  not 
easily  mastered.    We  do  not  regard  ourselves  as  having  bj 
any  means  fully  mastered  it ;  but  from  what  we  do  under- 
stand of  it,  we  are  satisfied  that  it  furnishes  the  principles 
of  a  real  harmony  between  reason  and  revelation,  and  the 
basis  of  a  solid  union  between  rationalism  and  supernatural- 
ism.    The  work  before  us  was  intended  to  be  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  this  theory,  showing  that  it  is  oniy 
in  Catholicity  that  the  various  fragments  of  truth  scattered 
through  all  other  religions  are  collected,  united,  and  inte- 
grated in  one  original,  symmetrical,  complete,  and  living 
body  of  truth.   Wnether  ne  has  really  succeeded  in  showing 
this  or  not,  this  is  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  save  our  age  from  pantheism  and  materialism,  from 
petty  rationalism  and  stolid  atheism,  and  to  recall  it  to  the 
life  and  vigor  of  a  reasonable,  a  sublime,  and  an  ener^tic 
faith.    Whoever  does  this  work  will  have  given  what  m  ite 
fullest,  deepest,  and  highest  sense  is  to  be  understood  by 

the  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION. 

This  brief  statement  will  show  the  importance,  nay,  the 
necessitv  of  those  researches,  discussions,  and  speculations 
to  which  many  excellent  and  saintly  men  are  and  alwavs 
have  been  opposed.  There  have  always  been  in  the 
Church  a  class  of  men  whom  we  may  call  "  Literalists," 
who  attach  themselves  to  the  literal  statements  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  what  they  call  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  op- 
pose all  philosophical  efibrts  to  bring  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural  into  harmony.  Thus,  at  that  early  day,  we 
find  St.  IrencBus  opposing  the  Christian  Philosophical 
School  of  Alexandria,  of  wnich  Clemens  and  Origen  were, 
if  not  its  founders,  its  most  successful  continuators.  But  he 
did  not  succeed,  and  his  followers  have  not  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  great  Doetors  and  Theologians,  like  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Anselm,  and  St.  Thomas,  from  laboring  with 
untiring  industry,  and  with  all  their  genius,  intellectual 
power,  and  erudition,  to  show  the  harmony  of  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  and  the  real  synthetic  relation  there 
is  between  them.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that,  if 
it  acts  at  all,  it  must  reduce,  or  labor  to  reduce,  all  branches 
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of  itB  knowledge  and  belief  to  a  principle  in  which  they  are 
seen  to  be  consistent,  and  but  parts  of  one  nniform  and  in- 
dissoluble whole.  It  is  in  vam  we  war  against  this  ten- 
dency of  hnman  intelligence.  It  is  in  vain  we  dwell  on  the 
dangers  to  which  it  exposes  the  simple  believer,  the  errors 
and  absurdities  to  which  its  indulgence  may  lead.  We 
cannot  suppress  this  tendency  without  suppressing  the 
human  mind  itself,  and  even  St.  Irenseus  himself  is  obliged 
to  follow  it  to  a  ffreater  or  less  extent  in  his  writings  agamst 
heretics,  especially  against  those  philosophical  heretics,  the 
Gnostics,  80  often  reproduced  in  our  own  dav  by  ration- 
alists and  transcendentalists.  Every  man,  if  he  thinks  at 
all,  if  he  be  really  a  man,  and  conscious  of  the  dignity  he 
possesses  as  a  rational  soul,  wishes  and  must  wish  to  render 
to  himself  an  account  of  his  own  faith,  whether  in  the  natu- 
ral or  the  supernatural. 

Although  there  has  always  been  a  party  in  the  Church 
opposed  to  this  tendency,  and  therefore  to  all  philosophiz- 
ing on  the  subject  of  religion,  the  Church  has  never  sanc- 
tioned their  opposition,  but  has  accepted  and  availed  herself 
of  the  labors  of  the  theologians  and  philosophers.  She  has 
accepted  human  intelligence;  she  has  respected  human 
reason,  and  aided  and  blessed  its  cultivation.  She  has  can- 
onized St.  Augustine ;  she  has  canonized  St.  Anselra  ;  she 
has  canonized  St.  Thomas ;  she  has  canonized  St.  Bonaven- 
tura,  and  marked  her  high  appreciation  of  Bossuet  and 
F6nelon.  All  who  engage  in  constructing  a  philosophy 
of  religion  are  liable,  no  doubt,  to  fall  into  many  errors; 
but  it  is  even  better  to  err  than  never  to  think ;  it  is 
better  sometimes  to  be  wrong  than  never  to  be  right ;  and 
a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  All  that  can  be 
asked  of  those  who  err  is  humility,  docility,  and  a  willing- 
ness to  correct  their  errors  when  clearly  and  distinctly 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  competent  autboritjr.  Even  the 
errors  of  great  men  are  often  more  instructive  and  more 
salutary  than  the  commonplace  truths  of  little  men ;  for 
they  become  provocative  of  thought  and  inquiry,  and  the 
occasion  of  the  attainment  to  higher  truths  and  their  fuller 
appreciation. 
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Aet.  in. — In^rodtiction  Historique  et  Critique  a^ux  ZAvru 
du  Nouvea/ti  Testament.  Par  Retthmatb,  Huo,  Tho- 
LUCK,  &c.  Tradnite  et  Annot6e  par  H.  db  Valkooer, 
Pr^tre  de  I'Oratoire  de  rimmacul6e  Conception.  Paris ; 
Leeoifre  &  (?••    1861.   2  Tomes.  8vo. 

Wb  are  not  able  to  review  these  two  goodly  volumes, 
and  to  speak  of  their  contents  according  to  their  m^ts, 
becanse,  owing  to  the  continued  inability  to  use  oar  ejea, 
we  are  unable  to  read  them,  and  because,  though  we  know 
French  veir  well  by  sight,  we  know  it  but  imperfectly  by 


ted,  as  well  as  of  the  translator,  is  a  sufficient  pledge  of 
their  great  merit,  and  of  their  being  up  with  the  literature  of 
their  subject    Germany  has  been,  for  the  last  sixty  years, 
the  classic  land  of  Biblical  literature;  and  nowhere  has 
that  literature  called  forth  more  serious  or  profound  study, 
attracted  a  higher  order  of  intelligence,  or  been  more  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted ;  and  nowhere  is  it  so  advanced  as  in 
tlie  more  distinguished  Gterman  writers.    We  were  tolera- 
bly familiar  with  the  results  obtained  in  Biblical  literature 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  of  the  results  obtained 
since  then,  which,  we  are  assured,  are  of  vast  importance, 
we  are  comparatively  ignorant.   These  results  a  competent 
French  critic  has  assured  the  public  may  be  found  well 
summed  up  and  clearly  set  forth  in  these  two  volumes, 
much  enriched  by  the  valuable  notes  of  the  translator. 
Tlie  German  authors  translated  may  not  be  the  most  bril- 
liant or  daring,  but  they  are  among  the  must  solid  and 
really  erudite  of  German  authors  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  Biblical  literature ;  and  P6re  Valroger  himself  is 
one  of  the  most  learned  Biblical  scholars  in  France.  We 
have  no  hesitation,  then,  in  recommending  the  work  as  the 
best  Historical  and  Critical  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  has  as  vet  been  published. 

We  welcome  the  appearance  of  these  volumes,  because 
they  indicate  a  return  of  Catholic  scholars  to  a  field  which 
is  properly  their  own,  and  which  was  so  successfully  culti- 
vated by  their  predecessors,  especially  the  learned  Benedic- 
tines, but  which  they  have,  except  in  Germany,  apparently, 
to  some  extent  neglected  since  Don  Calmet,  as  taey  have 
so  many  other  fields  of  literature  and  science.  Since  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  till  quite  recently,  Catho- 
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lies  have  suffered  themselves,  in  almost  every  branch  of 
leaminff,  of  science,  and  literature,  to  be  surpassed  by  the 
non-Catholic  or  anti-Catholic  world.  We  are  indebted,  in 
the  main,  to  non-Catholic,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  anti- 
Catholic  authors,  for  the  illustration  and  vindication  of  our 
own  Catholic  antiquity.  The  best  history  of  the  life  and 
times  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  before  that  not  yet  completed 
by  Gfrorer,  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  we  owe  to  V  oi^ 
a  Protestant  minister,  as  we  do  the  best  history  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Innocent  III.  to  Hurter,  another  Protestant 
minister,  though  since  become  a  Catholic.  We  know  no 
Catholic  historian  who  has  treated  the  histoiy  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  with  so  much  learning,  so  much  impartiality,  and 
in  so  true  a  historical  spirit,  as  I^rofessor  Leo;  and,  with  all 
its  faults,  Ranke's  Ilistory  of  the  Popes  is  superior  to  any 
thing  we  have  of  the  sort  from  Catliolic  sources.  If  we 
have  returned  to  the  study  of  history,  and  have  ceased  to 
apologize  for  our  own  mediaeval  antiquity,  we  are  indebted 
to  the  labors,  the  researches,  and  the  truthfulness  of  those 
not  of  our  communion.  We  have  caught  the  stimulus 
from  them,  have  been  spurred  on  by  their  example,  when 
we  ought  to  have  taken  the  lead  anci  been  first  in  the  field. 
Protestants  have  also  preceded  us  in  the  application  to  Bib- 
lical history  and  criticism  of  the  new  facts  discovered  by 
profounder  historical  researches,  and  disclosed  bv  modern 
travellers  and  the  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage, the  manners,  the  customs,  the  geography,  and  tlic 
natural  histoiy  of  the  East.  It  is  with  no  pnde,  but  with 
a  sort  of  humiliation,  that  a  Catholic  reviewer  is  obliged  to 
make  these  confessions ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  with  no  little 
gratification  we  perceive  our  own  scholars  disposed  to  re- 
gain the  pre-eminence  they  once  held,  and  the  possession 
of  which  they  should  never  have  suffered  themselves  to 
lose. 

It  is  not  precisely  that  our  scholars,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury and  half,  have  ceased  to  study,  or  have  not  kept  them- 
selves up  with  all  new  facts  and  discoveries,  but  tliat  they 
have  seemed  to  want  the  tact,  the  capacity,  or  the  abili^ 
to  use  effectively  the  materials  they  amassed,  and  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  new  modes  of  thought  and  expression 
which  had  come  into  vogue.  The  world,  which  tney  had 
cast  in  their  own  ima^e,  they  found  crumbling  away  around 
them,  and  seemed  to  imagine  that  the  most  that  remained 
for  them  was  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  buried  in 
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its  roine.   The  new  world  springing  up  lu'oand  them,  emer- 

fing  from  the  general  chaos,  and  only  half-formed,  has 
lied  them  with  fear,  as  a  strange  and  unnatural  monster, 
which  could  neither  be  driven  back,  nor  moulded  into  any 
shape  of  beauty  or  loveliness ;  they  have  been  paralyzed 
by  the  strangeness  of  their  position,  and  lost  their  creative 
faculties,   l^e  crisis  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  them 
inexplicable,  and  they  knew  not  how  to  meet  it ;  they  saw 
not  how  the  old  that  was  passing  away,  and  the  new  that 
was  emerging,  could  have  any  principle  in  common,  nor 
how  their  life  could  flow  on  in  unbroken  stream  from  the 
foot  of  the  Cross  to  the  final  consummation  of  the  world, 
unless  they  could  drive  back  the  new  and  recall  the  old. 
Thus  they  suffered  the  leadership  in  science  and  literature, 
in  history  and  criticism,  to  pass  from  their  hands  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  animated  bv  the  new  spirit,  and 
moved  by  the  genius  of  the  new  world  springing  into  exist- 
ence.  Though  professing  a  faith  which  is  always  vouna;, 
ardent,  and  vigorous,  which  never  grows  old,  but  has 
ways  the  future  before  it ;  though  belonging  to  a  Church 
which  recognizes  in  man  the  principle  ot  progress,  and  is 
the  medium  of  his  progress  to  the  infinite,  which  takes  the 
infant  at  his  birth,  and  carries  him  onward  and  upward, 
until  he  becomes  one  with  the  infinite  and  eternal  Gk>d, 
they  lost  their  hope,  became  retrograde  in  their  move- 
ments, and  wasted  their  energies  in  bewailing  a  past  that 
can  never  return,  while  they  suffered  the  spirit  of  progress 
to  pass  into  the  non-Catholic  world,  which  had  no  right  to 
it,  except  through  their  fault,  which  could  not  guide  it,  and 
could  at  best  only  break  it  or  materialize  it. 

The  fault  has  been,  not  in  the  defect  of  study,  not  in  the 
defect  of  learning,  not  in  the  defect  of  special  science  or 
special  knowledge,  but  in  the  defect  of  appreciation  of  the 
new  state  of  things  in  which  our  scholars  round  themselves 
placed ;  in  not  understanding  that  nothing  good  ever  passes 
away,  that  no  order  ever  falls  into  the  past  till  its  work  is 
done,  and  it  has  no  longer  any  power  to  serve  the  cause  of 
God  or  man ; — ^in  not  understanding  that  the  new  order 
springing  from  the  destruction  of  the  old,  is  not  the  de- 
struction of  what  was  good  in  the  old,  but  its  rejuvenation 
under  new  forms  better  adapted  to  the  future  progress  of 
religion  and  civilization.  The  new  is  alwaj^s  the  continuation 
of  tue  old,  a  new  birth  from  the  past,  m  which  the  past 
lives  a  new  and  more  vigorous  lite.   The  man  of  true  ge- 
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niuB  and  of  true  life  is  he  who  sees  the  moment  when  the 
change  has  become  inevitable,  accepts  what  it  has  that 
is  good,  and  conforms  to  it.  He  is  not  one  who  hurries  it 
on,  never  one  who  seeks  it,  but  he  is  always  one  who  sees 
it,  and  accepts  it  the  moment  it  has  become  inevitable,  and 
can  no  longer  be  successfully  resisted.  Our  Catholic  schol- 
ars, frightened  by  the  convulsions,  the  upheavings,  the  boTi- 
levereements  of  tne  eighteenth  century,  failed  to  perceive 
that  even  then  the  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over  the  chaos, 
commanding  light  to  spring  out  of  darkness,  and  order  out  of 
confusion ;  tney  saw  not  Siat  the  world,  which  they  felt 
slipping  from  their  ^^Vy  which  was  so  lovely  in  their  eyes 
and  so  dear  to  their  affections,  had  itself  sprung  from  a 
chaos  no  less  wild  and  weltering.  But  happily  a  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream ;  they  are  begin- 
ning to  recover  from  their  fright ;  they  are  beginning  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  future  before  them,  and  great  and  glori- 
ous deeds  for  them  to  perform.  They  are,  therefore,  fast 
resuming  their  ancient  leadership,  and  uniting  in  those  la- 
bors which  were  interrupted  for  a  season,  and  which  will 
once  more  invigorate,  harmonize,  and  embellish  the  moral 
and  intellectual  universe. 

We  are  especially  gratified  to  see  our  scholars  returning 
to  Scriptural  studies.  In  the  estimation  of  Catholics,  still 
more  than  in  the  estimation  of  Protestants,  the  Bible  is  the 
"  Book  of  books and  we  could  Better  afford  to  spare  all 
other  books,  ancient  or  modem,  than  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  The  Church  has  always  en- 
couraged their  reverential  study  and  pious  meditation. 
Taken  as  the  original  medium  of  the  revelation  of  God  to 
man,  as  Protestants  take  them,  they  lose  much  of  their 
value,  for  they  are  then,  to  a  great  extent,  especially  as  to 
matters  of  doctrine,  unintelligible.  Even  a  superficial  pe- 
rusal of  them  should  suflSce  to  convince  the  impartial,  un- 
prejudiced, and  passably-intelligent  reader,  that  they  could 
never  have  been  designed  to  teach  originally  and  explicitly 
the  doctrines  contained  in  divine  revelation,  because  they 
nowhere,  contain  those  doctrines  drawn  out  in  systematic 
form,  and  clearly  and  dogmatically  stated.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  human  race,  the 
laws,  the  ritual,  the  history,  the  moral  and  devotional  liter- 
ature of  a  peculiar  people  living  for  two  thousand  years 
or  more  under  the  special  providence  of  God.  The  New 
Testament  contains  brief  synopses  of  the  life,  the  sayings, 
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the  doines,  and  the  snfferings  of  our  Lord  while  taberna- 
cling in  the  flesh, — the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  or  at  least  of 
several  of  them,  together  with  doctrinal,  moral,  and  moni- 
tory Letters  addr^sed  by  St,  Paul  to  several  particnlar 
Churches  and  to  the  Hebrews,  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  St 
John,  and  St.  Jude  to  the  Christians  at  large,  two  Letters 
to  private  individuals,  and  the  remarkable  book,  which  to 
most  minds  is  a  sealed  book,  the  Apocalypse.    All  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  proceea  from  God  through 
believers,  and  are  addressed  to  believers,  and  presuppoee 
the  Jewish  faith  as  already  known.   The  writmgs  of  the 
New  Testament,  again,  are  addressed  to  believers  in  the 
Christian  faith  by  Christian  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  and, 
though  inspired  writings,  they  presuppose  the  faith  to  have 
been  already  revealed  and  received.   Nowhere  do  they 
present  themselves  as  the  original  medium  of  the  Christian 
revelation.   They  speak  of  it  as  something  already  com- 
municated, alreadv  believed;  allude  to  it  as  something 
known ;  and  simply  seek  to  explain  it  more  fully,  to  con- 
firm it,  and  to  induce  its  recipients  to  practice  in  accord- 
ance with  its  requirements.    Surely  such  writings  were 
never  designed  to  be  the  immediate  and  direct  source 
whence  those  who  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  revealed 
truth  were  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  Christian  faith  or 
of  Christian  duty. 

The  unintelligibleness  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  obscurity  of  their  language,  the  nature  of  the 
subjects  they  treat,  the  fact  that  they  are  inspired,  and 
treat  of  the  highest  and  sublimest  themes  which  can  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  human  mind  ;  but  to  the  fact  that 
we  come  to  them  without  the  necessary  preparation,  with- 
out the  preliminary  knowledge  which  they  presuppose  in 
the  reader,  and  without  which  their  various  allusions,  hints, 
and  illustrations  cannot  be  understood.  Look  at  them  in 
what  light  we  will,  they  are  incomplete  in  themselves,  and 
can  be  understood  only  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  as  first  orally  taught,  and  as  it  has  been  preserved 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Church.  Read  as  they  who  reject 
that  tradition  must  read  them,  they  are,  to  a  great  extent, 
unintelligible,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  error  conceivable 
that  they  may  not  be  made  to  teach,  or,  at  least,  to  favor. 

Take,  as  an  illustration,  the  question  we  find  put  to  the 
Apostle  in  the  Acts  by  one  who  felt  it  necessarv  to  secure 
bis  salvation,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved       The  Apostle 
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answers :  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesiis  Christ,  and  be  baptiz- 
ed ;  and  thou  ehalt  be  saved."  Here  is  a  very  plain  ques- 
tion, put  in  the  simplest  manner  possible ;  the  answer  seems 
equally  plain  and  simple.  Two  things  only  are  required ; 
"  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  "  to  be  oaptiz- 
ed."  But  what  are  we  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 
"  Simply  to  believe,"  says  the  Unitarian,  "  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Fathers  and  foretold 
by  the  Jewish  prophets  ;  and  therefore  to  have  the  true 
Christian  faith,"  he  concludes,  *'it  is  simplv  necessary  to  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah.'  We  may  accept 
the  interpretation,  without  accepting  the  conclusion.  Sup- 

Sose  the  mquirer,  as  was  probablv  the  case,  to  have  been  a 
ew  or  a  Jewish  proselyte,  and  therefore  already  instructed 
in  divine  revelation,  the  answer  would  be  sufficient  and  ex- 
act, because  the  two  things  named  were  all  that  he  needed 
in  addition  to  what  he  already  had.  But  suppose  the  ques- 
tion to  have  been  asked  by  a  Gentile  or  one  absolutely 
ignorant  of  tlie  faith  of  the  Synagogue,  the  answer  would 
have  been  neither  exact  nor  sufficient;  for  such  a  one  would 
require  something  more  than  simply  to  believe  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews,  and  to  be  baptized  in 
his  name.  So  simple  a  faith  accompanied  by  the  mere  ex- 
ternal act  of  baptism,  any  man's  reason  tells  him,  could 
have  in  itself  no  necessary  connection  with  eternal  salva- 
tion. The  answer  of  the  Apostle  becomes  true,  full,  and 
adeauate  for  all  men  only  when  we  have  the  traditional 
teacning  of  what  it  is  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  be  baptized.  If  we  have  not  the  true  doctrine  in 
our  minds,  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  when 
we  have  been  taught  it,  when  we  know  what  it  is,  we  can 
then  go  to  them  and  not  only  find  it  there,  but  find  it  set 
forth  in  the  clearest,  the  fullest,  the  most  attractive,  and 
the  most  impressive  form.  The  Scriptures  are,  therefore, 
for  believers,  not  for  unbelievers,  for  those  who,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  at  least,  have  already  been  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

We  have  many  instances  of  persons  broughtup  in  heretical 
communions,  but  honest  and  candid,  sincere  and  earnest, 
who  have  come  to  the  true  faith  by  simply  reading  and 
meditating  the  Scriptures.  But  this  is  because  they  had, 
not  only  Christian  dispositions,  but  also  the  elements  of  the 
Christian  faith  already  in  their  minds,  and  those  seminal 
principles  of  the  truth  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
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and  meditation  thereon  are  sufficient  to  cause  to  ^enni- 
nate,  grow  up,  and  fructify.    But  we  have  no  well  au- 
thenticated instances  of  individuals  having  no  previous  in- 
strnction  in  Christian  doctrine  or  in  Christian  modes  of 
thought,  who  have,  by  simply  readiiig  the  Scriptures,  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cnristian  faith,  or  who 
have  been  able  to  construct  from  them  any  clear,  consis- 
tent, and  definite  system  of  doctrine  whatever.   The  Bible 
Society  circulates  innumerable  copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures among  the  heathen,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  the 
reading  of  them  has  brought  any  of  the  heathen  to  a  belirf, 
even  a  numan  belief,  in  Christianity.   In  some  instances,  no 
doubt,  the  reading  of  them  has  shaken  their  belief  in  the 
religion  which  they  had  received  from  their  fathers  ;  but 
instead  of  making  them  believers  in  Christianity,  it  has 
made  them  disbelievers  in  all  religion.   These  considera- 
tions alone  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Protestant  doc- 
trine with  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  is  un- 
tenable.   Even  Protestants  themselves  do  not  rely  on  their 
own^  doctrine,  and,  whenever  thev  can,  they  send  with  the 
Bible  their  missionary  or  doctrinal  tract.    But  taking  the 
Scriptures  as  the  Church  takes  them,  and  reading  them  in 
the  li^ht  of  her  teaching  or  the  catechism,  after  we  have 
been  mstructed  in  the  principles  of  our  faith  and  in  our 
duty,  we  shall  find  them  the  best  of  all  possible  helps  to 
the  full  understanding  of  Christian  doctrine,  the  best  of 
all  possible  helps  to  the  understanding  of  Christian  morals, 
and  the  most  instructive,  inspiring,  and  edifying  of  all 
spiritual  reading ;  we  shall  find  them  an  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  trutn  and  wisdom,  of  moral  principle,  as  of 
true  and  sublime  devotion. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Church  with  reffard  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  has  been  miich  misunderstooa  and  grossly  mis- 
represented. She  has  never  objected  to  or  discouraged  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  has  she  ever  regard^  their 
reading  as  undesirable  or  unprofitable.  She  approves,  and 
always  has  approved,  the  use  of  the  Bible,  and  objects,  and 
has  objected,  only  to  its  misuse.  She  holds  it  to  be  written 
by  inspiration,  and  profitable  to  teach,  to  reprove,  to  cor- 
rect, to  instruct  in  righteousness,  to  perfect  the  man  of  God, 
and  prepare  him  for  every  good  work.  But  she  does  not 
recognize  it  as  the  original  medium  of  divine  revelation,  or 
as  sufficient  to  teach  the  true  faith  to  one  who  has  received 
no  preliminary  instruction  and  no  prior  notice  of  that  faith. 
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To  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  who  through  the  living  teach- 
er, or  through  traditional  instruction,  had  received  no  prep- 
aration for  reading  and  understanding  it,  would  be  as  ab- 
surd as  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student  a  book  on  alge- 
bra before  he  had  learned  the  first  four  operations  of  sim- 
ple arithmetic.  The  principle  on  which  she  proceeds  is 
adopted  and  acted  on  oy  the  various  Christian  sects,  as  well 
as  by  her,  and  to  as  great  an  extent,  else  why  do  they  have 
their  Sunday-schools,  their  catechisms,  their  commentaries, 
their  theological  seminaries,  their  professor^  of  theology, 
their  preachers  and  teachers?  The  Presbyterian  reads  the 
Bible  in  the  light  of  Presbyterian  tradition ;  the  Anglican, 
in  the  liffht  of  Anglican  tradition ;  the  Unitarian,  in  the 
light  of  Unitarian  tradition ;  the  Methodist,  in  the  light 
of  Methodist  tradition ;  and  hence  we  find  that  the  children 
of  Presbyterians  tend  naturally  to  grow  up  Presbyterians,  of 
Methodists  to  grow  up  Methodists,  of  Anglicans  to  grow  up 
Anglicans,  of  Unitarians  to  grow  up  Unitiurians.  The  only 
difi^rence  there  is  between  the  Church  and  the  sects  on 
this  point  is,  that  their  traditions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  pe- 
culiai',  date  back  only  to  the  time  of  the  Reformers,  where- 
as her  tradition  dates  back  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
and  is  Apostolic,  and  therefore  authentic. 

The  £vangelical  sects,  even  while  asserting  the  sufiiciency 
of  the  Scriptures,  do  really  recognize  their  insufficiency. 
They  all  recognize  the  necessity  of  a  guide  and  interpreter  to 
the  understanding  of  Scripture  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves ;  for  they  maintain  that  they  are  sufficient 
only  when  interpreted  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader  by 
the  interior  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  No  man  goes 
farther  in  asserting  the  weakness  of  the  human  understand- 
ing, or  its  insufficiency  by  its  own  light  to  understand  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  true  Christian 
faith,  than  jrour  stern,  rigid,  arrogant,  and  inflexible  Pres- 
byterian minister.  No  man  is  farther  than  he  from  ac- 
cepting the  doctrine  of  private  judgment  as  held  by  Uni- 
tarians and  rationalists,  and  as  ordinarily  combated  by  our 
Catholic  controversialists.  No  man  feels  more  deeply,  or 
maintains  more  rigidly  or  explicitly,  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
fallible guide  and  interpreter  for  whoever  would  read  the 
Scriptures  with  understanding  and  profit.  "Ihinkestthou 
that  thou  understandest  what  thou  roadest  ?" — "  How  can  I 
unless  some  one  show  me  ?"  These  questions  are  as  signifi- 
cant for  him  as  they  are  for  a  Catbolic,  and  he  concedes 
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that  he  cannot  understand  what  he  reads,  unless  some  one 
shows  hitn  or  unfolds  to  him  the  interior  sense,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  he  reads.   This  soms  one  he  holds  is 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  inspired  the 
Scriptures  themselves.    The  only  controversy  there-  can  be 
between  him  and  us,  is  on  a  question  of  fact,  not  a  questi<ni 
of  law  or  principle.    iNo  dou  ot,  if,  as  he  supposes,  he  has  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  nis  illuminator  and  instructor  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  his  understanding  of  them  is  correct  and  worthy 
of  all  contidence.    Let  him  prove  the  fact,  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  dispute  between  us.    But  he  must  excuse  iis,  if 
we  refuse  to  accept  it  as  a  fact  on  his  bare  word,  especially 
since  we  find  others,  as  much  entitled  to  credit  as  he  is, 
who  claim  to  be  illuminated  and  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  whose  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  is  almost 
the  very  contradictory  of  his. 

The  pidnciple  insisted  on  bv  the  Church  is  a  very  plain 
and  a  very  reasonable  principle,  one  that  accords  with  tie 
historical  facts  in  the  case.   The  ori^nal  revelation,  she 
says,  was  not  made  to  mankind  by  writing,  or  through  the 
medium  of  a  book.    It  was  made  in  the  beginning  imme- 
diately by  God  himself  to  certain  chosen  individuals,  who 
communicated  it  to  others.    Mankind  knew  and  believed 
the  truth,  knew  and  believed  the  one  true  reli^on,  at  least 
in  its  substance,  long  before  any  book  was  written,  or  let- 
ters had  been  invented.    The  primitive  believers  under  the 
Christian  dispensation  were  taught  the  faith  orally  b^  those 
who  had  been  orally  instructed  by  our  Lord  himselt.  The 
faith  thus  orally  taught  and  transmitted  by  the  Apostles  to 
their  successors,  becomes  the  internal  light  by  which  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  interpreted  and  underatood.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  is  obviously  necessary  in  the  case  of  all 
language,  whether  written  or  unwritten.   Written  language 
is  unintelligible  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  characters 
in  which  it  is  written,  or  who  have  not  learned  to  read.  It 
is  equally  unintelligible  to  those  who,  though  they  know 
the  characters  and  are  able  to  read,  yet  do  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  words  written.    All  words,  whether 
written  or  unwritten,  are  signs  or  symbols ;  but  they  are 
signs  or  symbols  only  to  intelligence ;  they  signify,  they 

Smbolize  nothing  to  one  absolutely  void  of  understanding, 
le  interpretation  of  the  sign  or  symbol  comes  from  within, 
not  from  without ;  and  if  the  sense  be  not,  in  some  respect, 
already  in  the  intelligence,  there  is  and  can  be  no  real  or 
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true  interpretation  of  the  sign  or  symbol.  Why,  then,  find 
fault  with  the  Church  for  adopting  a  rule  which  is  uni- 
versal, and  which  must  be  followed,  or  no  instruction  can 
be  given  through  the  medium  of  language,  either  written 
or  unwritten  ?  She  has  received  the  sense  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  putting  the  faith- 
ful in  possession  of  this,  as  she  does,  by  means  of  analogies 
borrowed  from  nature,  and  accessible  to  the  reason  common 
to  all  men,  she  supplies  the  light  and  guidance  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  profit,  and 
without  perverting  or  wresting  them  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion. 

The  Church  undoubtedly  requires  her  children  to  read 
the  Scriptures  with  a  reverential  spirit,  since  thev  contain 
the  revealed  word  of  God,  and  it  is  God  himself  that  is 
speaking  through  them.  She  also  requires  them  to  read  the 
Holy  Scriptures  under  her  guidance,  ner  direction,  and  not 
to  interpret  them  in  opposition  to  her  teaching ;  because,  as 
her  teaching  is  from  tne  Holy  Ghost,  by  His  assistance,  and 
under  His  protection,  any  interpretation  of  Scripture  con- 
tradicting that  teaching  would  necessarily  be  a  talse  inter- 
pretation, since  the  Scriptures  are  also  from  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  no  one  can  read  the  Scriptures 
unless  a  priest  stands  at  his  back  with  a  ferula  in  his  nand, 
or  that  we  have  not  the  free  use  of  our  own  reason  and  un- 
derstanding in  reading  them,  and  developing  and  applying 
their  sense.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  errors  of  transcribers 
or  of  translators  may  not  be  corrected,  or  that  we  may  not 
use  all  the  helps  to  be  derived  from  history  and  criticism, 
from  science  or  erudition  in  correcting  them.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  may  not  use  profane  science  and  literature, 
the  researches  of  geographers,  the  facts  brought  to  light  by 
travellers  and  the  students  of  natural  history,  in  illustrating 
and  settling  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Text.  It  does 
not  mean,  any  more,  that  we  must  understand  and  apply 
every  text  or  passage,  word  or  phrase,  in  the  precise  sense 
in  wnich  we  find  it  understood  or  applied  by  the  Fathers 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  or  even  by  Popes  and  Councils. 
It  means  simply  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  so  to  interpret 
Scripture  as  to  derive  from  it  any  other  doctrine  than  that 
which  the  Church  teaches,  or  to  deduce  from  it  any  sense 
incompatible  with  faith  and  morals  as  she  defines  them.  It 
is  so  we  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  so  understood,  her  doctrine  by  no  means  cramps 
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the  intelligence,  or  restricts  in  any  narrow  or  nnreasonable 
degree  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  onr  highest  and  best 
reason  in  understanding  and  applying  the  sublime  troths 
they  contain. 

The  abuse  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  bv  the  sects,  and  their 
exaggerated  notions  about  Bible-reading,  have  no  doubt 
had  an  influence  on  many  Catholics,  and  tended,  by  way  of 
reaction,  to  prevent  tliem  from  readinc  and  studying  them 
as  much  as  they  otherwise  would.   The  exaggerations  of 
error  tend  always  to  discredit  truth.   The  fear  of  being 
Bible-readers  in  the  Protestant  sense  has,  not  unlikely, 
kept  many  from  being  Bible-readers  in  the  Catholic  sense. 
The  necessity  of  repelling  and  refiiting  the  exaggerations  of 
Protestants  has,  m  many  instances,  prevented  us  from 
insisting  with  due  emphasis  on  the  great  advantage  to  be 
derived  by  the  faithful  from  the  daily  reading  and  study  of 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  substituted  for  them  a  whole 
host  of  devotional  and  ascetic  works,  many  of  which  are  of 
doubtful  merit  and  doubtful  utility.   If  faith  has  not  suf- 
fered, piety,  at  least,  has  suffered  therefrom ;  and  we  attrib- 
ute no  little  of  the  weak  and  watery  character  of  modem 
piety  to  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  the  multiplication  of  works  of  sentimental 
piety.    The  piety  these  works  nourish  is  just  fit  to  accom- 
pany the  meticulous  orthodoxy  now  in  vogue,  and  is  a  nat- 
ural growth  of  the  nursing  and  safe-guard  system  now  so 
generally  insisted  on.    laith,  in  our  days,  is  weak  and 
sickly,  and  piety  dissolves  into  a  watery  sentimentality, 
rarely  able  to  rise  above  "  Novenas  and  Processions "  in 
honor  of  some  saint.    It  has  become  a  sensitive  plant;  it 
lacks  I'obustness  and  vigor,  and  is  unable  to  meet  the  rough 
and  tumble  of  the  world. 

The  Fathers  studied  and  expounded  the  Scriptures,  and 
they  were  the  strong  men,  the  great  men,  the  heroes  of 
their  times ;  the  great  mediseval  Doctors  studied,  systemat- 
ized, and  epitomized  the  Fathers,  and,  though  still  great, 
fell  below  those  who  were  formed  by  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves ;  the  Theologians*  followed,  gave  compen- 
diums  of  the  Doctors,  and  fell  still  lower ;  modern  rro- 
fessors  content  themselves  with  giving  compendiums  of  the 
compendiums  given  by  the  Theologians,  and  have  fallen  as 
low  as  possible  without  falling  into  nothing  and  disappear- 
ing in  tne  inane.  In  devotional  and  ascetic  literature  there 
has  been  the  same  process,  the  same  downward  tendency. 
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The  remedy  for  the  evil,  in  onr  judgment,  is  in  returning 
anew  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  in 
drawing  new  life  and  vigor  from  their  inspired  pages.  The 
words  of  man,  however  true  or  however  noble,  can  never 
be  made  to  equal  the  words  of  Qod;  and  the  words  of 
Scripture  diluted  down  through  twenty  generations  of  men, 
each  leaving  out  something  of  their  divine  significance,  and 
adding  something  of  .human  pettiness  and  weakness,  can 
never  be  so  effective  in  quickening  and  stj'engthening  as 
they  are  as  given  us  originally  in  the  Scriptures  by  Grod 
himself.  Orsini's  or  Gtentilucci's  Idfe  of  tlie  Madonna  is, 
no  doubt,  very  beautiful ;  but  it  falls  mfinitely  below  in 
moral  grandeur,  in  its  inspiring  effect,  to  the  few  simple 


themselves.  There  is  much  mat  is  beautiful  in  our  Loves  and 
Months  of  Mary ^  but  far  less  than  in  the  Magn^ficai^^  the 
Ca/ntides^  or  the  Psalms  ;  and  all  that  is  in  them  that  has 
the  slightest  value  for  the  soul  is  borrowed,  and,  we  may 
say,  diluted  from  these  sources.  Let  us,  then,  go  back  to 
the  Scriptures,  study  them  as  did  the  Fathers,  at  least  as 
did  the  great  medieval  Doctors.  Let  us  take  in  the  sub- 
lime instruction  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  language  more  beautiful  and  more  sublime  than  ever 
did,  ojr  ever  could,  originate  with  uninspired  men.  Our 
faith  will  profit  by  it ;  it  will  become  broader,  purer,  sub- 
limer,  and  more  comprehensive ;  it  will  become  stronger, 
more  robust,  more  energetic,  and  more  able  to  withstand 
the  seductions  of  error,  or  tiie  temptations  of  vice.  Our 
devotion  will  become  more  ardent,  more  solid,  more  endur- 
ing, flowing  from  a  fixed  and  unalterable  principle  or  con- 
viction, not  from  mere  temporary  feeling  or  animal  excite- 
ment ;  and  our  morals  will  conform  to  a  higher  standard, 
and  we  become  capable  of  greater  sacrifices  and  more 
heroic  deeds. 

What  we  in  the  English-speaking  world  most  want  is  a 

food,  faithful,  and  elegant  Translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
'o  no  mere  English  reader  will  the  Latinized  language  of 
our  Douay  Version  ever  be  attractive,  especially  if  he  has 
been  early  accustomed  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  Version 
made  by  order  of  James  I.  of  England.  Archbishop  Ken- 
rick  has  done  much  to  correct  and  improve  this  Version, 
but  still  it  falls,  even  in  his  amended  edition,  far  short  of 
what  an.  English  Translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should 
be.    His  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes  are  of  great  value. 
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of  greater  value  than  their  brevity  and  modest  character 
would  lead  the  majority  of  readers  to  suspect    Bat  his 
language  is  not  free,  pure,  idiomatic  English.     He  bae 
adopted  many  felicitous  renderings  from  the  Proteetant 
Version;  he  has,  in  some  instances,  substituted  English  for 
Latin  words,  and  has  gone  as  far  as  his  plan  permitted,  and, 
perhaps,  as  far  as  he  could  go  without  too  rudely  disturb- 
ing the  associations  of  those  readers, who  know  the  Scrip- 
tures only  in  our  Douay  Version ;  but  it  is  to  b.e  regretted 
that  he  adopted  so  narrow  a  plan,  and  did  not  allow  himself 
greater  liberties  in  the  same  direction.    We  have  beard 
much  talk  of  a  new  translation  to  be  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted under  the  dii'ection  of  Dr.  Newman ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  this  new  translation  has  not  as  yet  been  com- 
menced.   In  fact,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  in 
the  present  state  of  onr  language  to  make  a  new  and  original 
translation,  which  would  oe  acceptable  to  those  familiar 
with  the  Scriptures  in  their  original  tongues,  or  even  the 
Latin  Vulgate. 

"We  have  heretofore  expressed  onr  opinion,  that  in  any 
attempt  at  a  re-translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  English 
for  Catholics,  King  James's  Version  should  be  taken  as  the 
basis,  correcting  it  according  to  the  readings  of  the  Vul- 
^te,  and  avoidmg  its  mistranslations  and  its  few  grammat- 
ical and  literary  errors.  Never  was  our  language  in  so 
good  a  state  for  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  was 
at  the  time  when  that  Translation  was  made.  It  had  then 
a  majestic  simplicity,  a  naturalness,  an  ease,  grace,  and 
vigor  which  it  has  been  gradually  losing  since,  and  which, 
if  not  wholly  lost,  we  owe  to  the  influence  of  that  Transla- 
tion together  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  We  have 
no  Catholic  rendering  of  that  noble  hymn  the  Te  Deum^ 
and  we  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  now  to  make  in 
our  language  a  translation  of  it,  at  all  comparable  to  that 
which  is  found  in  the  Anglican  Liturgy.  As  this  version 
of  the  Te  Deum  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers,  we 
copy  it  as  a  noble  specimen  of  our  language  at  the  time  it 
was  made. 

"  We  praise  thee,  O  God ;  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord. 
All  the  earth  doth  worship  thee,  the  Father  everlasting. 
To  thee  all  Angels  cry  aloud ;  the  Heavens,  and  all  the  Powers 
therein. 

To  thee,  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  continually  do  cry, 
Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth. 
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Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thv  glory. 
The  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  praise  thee. 
The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets  praise  thee. 
The  noble  army  of  Martyrs  praise  thee. 

The  holy  Church,  throughout  all  the  world,  doth  acknowledge  thee, 

The  Father,  of  an  infinite  majesty  ; 

Thine  adorable,  tru6,  and  only  Son ; 

Also  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter. 

Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O  Christ. 

Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father. 

When  thou  tookest  upon  thee  to  deliver  man,  thou  didst  humble 
thyself  to  be  born  of  a  virgin. 

When  thou  hadst  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death,  thou  didst 
open  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers. 

Thou  sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father. 

We  believe  that  thou  shalt  come  to  be  our  Judge. 

We  therefore  pray  thee,  help  thy  servants,  whom  thou  hast  re- 
deemed with  thy  precious  blood. 

Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  thy  saints,  in  glory  everlasting. 

O  Lord,  save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  heritage. 

Gk)vem  them,  and  lift  them  up  for  ever. 

Day  by  day  we  magnify  thee ; 

And  we  worship  thy  name  ever,  world  without  end. 

Vouchsafe,  0  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin. 

O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  be  upon  us,  as  our  trust  is  in  thee. 

O  Lord,  in  thee  have  I  trusted ;  let  me  never  be  confounded." 

No  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  of  our 
best  writers  at  the  present  day,  could  be  endured  by  any 
reader  of  taste  and  judgment.  Every  day  does  our  lan- 
guage depart  more  and  more  from  the  grandeur,  strength, 
and  simplicity  which  marked  it  in  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  and  proves  veiy 
clearly,  that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  at  least  in  the 
English  version,  is  growm^  less  and  less  common,  or  that 
scholars  who  have  never  familiarized  themselves  with  that 
version,  and  formed  their  taste  by  its  study,  have  gained 
the  mastery  in  our  modern  literary  world.  Say  what  we 
will,  since  the  time  of  Burke,  the  Celtic  genius,  aided  by 
French  influence,  has  been  triumphing  over  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  and  pompousness  of  diction,  and  diffuseness  of 
style,  have  taken  the  place  of  terseness  and  simplicity. 
Tnese  facts  render  it  impracticable  for  even  our  best  schol- 
ars to  produce  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  that 
could  ever  equal,  in  literary  merit,  the  Protestant  Version. 
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It  is  true,  the  version  called  the  "  Donay  Bible"  was 
made  and  published  before  that  of  the  translators  designa- 
ted by  King  James, — the  New  Testament,  at  Rheime,  in 
1582,  and  flie  Old  Testament,  at  Donay,  m  1609 ;  but  it 
was  made  nnder  great  disadvantages,  by  Knglishmen  exiled 
from  their  own  country,  living,  and,  in  part,  educated 
abroad,  and  habitually  speaking  a  foreign  language.  They 
were  learned  men,  but  tney  had,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  the 
genius  and  idioms  of  their  own  language,  and  evidently 
were  more  familiar  with  Latin  and  Frendi  than  with  their 
mother  tongue.    Such  men  could  not  produce  a  model 
translation ;  nor  could  we,  as  English  scholars,  wish  the 
best  translation  they  could  produce  to  be  the  model  or 
standard  to  which  our  language  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
form.   We  give  all  honor  to  their  memory,  and  we  laud 
from  our  hearts  their  earnest  and  well-meant  efforts ;  but 
we  are  unwilling  to  accept  their  translation  even  as  they 
left  it,  as  that  in  which  the  English-speaking  world  should 
study  the  Scriptures,  far  less  as  remodelled  and  emascula- 
ted by  the  excellent  but  tasteless  Bishop  Challoner,  in 
which  English  and  American  CatholiQS  now  generally  study 
them.    In  literary  merit  it  can  in  no  respect  compare  with 
the  Protestant  Version ;  compared  with  that,  it  is  weak, 
tasteless,  and  inharmonious.    We  might  prove  this  by  illus- 
trations taken  anywhere ;  but  take,  as  it  first  occurs  to  us, 
the  first  verse  of  the  first  Psalm.   In  the  Douay  Version  it 
reads :    Blessed  is  the  man  who  hath  not  walked  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  stood  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
nor  sat  in  the  way  of  pestilence."   In  the  Protestant  Ver- 
sion it  reads :    Blessea  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."   In  this  last  version 
the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  is  better  preserved,  and  the 
moral  idea  is  carried  out  without  change  or  interruption. 
But,  in  the  first,  the  moral  continuity  is  broken,  and  there 
is  a  sudden  transition  from  the  moral  to  the  physical  order, 
by  substituting  "  the  chair  of  pestilence"  for  "  the  seat  of 
the  scornful,"  which  is  not  only  better  English,  but  a  more 
faithful  rendering  of  the  original.   Take  another  illustra- 
tion, from  the  prayer  of  Habakkuk.  In  the  Douay  Version 
it  reads :  "  O  Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  hearing,  and  was 
afraid.    O  Lord,  thy  work,  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  bring 
it  to  life.    In  the  midst  of  the  yeare  thou  shalt  make  it 
known  :  when  thou  art  angry,  thou  wilt  remember  mercy. 
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God  will  corae  from  the  South,  and  the  Holy  One  from 
mount  Pharan.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the 
earth  is  full  of  his  praise.  His  brightness  shall  be  as  the 
light :  horns  are  in  nis  hands.  There  is  his  strength  hid : 
death  shall  go  before  his  face.  And  the  devil  shall  go  forth 
from  his  feet."  The  Protestant  Translation  reads:  "O 
Lord,  I  have  heard  thy  speech,  and  was  afraid :  O  Lord, 
revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,  in  the  midst  of 
the  years  make  known  ;  in  wrath  remember  mercy.  God 
came  from  Teman,  and  the  Hqjy  One  from  mount  Paran. 
Selah.  His  glory  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was 
full  of  his  praise.  And  his  brightness  was  as  the  light ;  he 
had  horns  coming  out  of  his  hand:  and  there  was  the 
hiding  of  his  power.  Before  him  went  the  pestilence,  and 
burning  coals  went  forth  at  his  feet." 

Perhaps  neither  version  can  here  be  accepted  as  faultless ; 
but  certainly  "  I  have  heard  thy  ^veeoJC^  is  better  English 
than  "  I  have  heard  thy  hearing.  "  God  will  come  from 
the  South  and  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Pharan."  Why 
translate  the  word  Theman^  a  proper  name  in  Hebrew,  and 
not  the  corresponding  word  Pha/ran  f  Why  interpret  the 
symbol  used  by  the  prophet  in  one  instance,  and  leave  it 
uninterpreted  in  the  other?  There  is  no  question  as  to 
which  of  these  two  translations  is  the  most  elegant  and 
genuinely  English ;  but  a  better  translation  than  either  is, 
perhaps,  the  following,  from  Dr.  Noyes,  excepting  that  we 
prefer  the  word  "  Lord"  to  the  word  "  Jehovah." 

"  O  Jehovah,  I  have  heard  thy  words,  and  tremble. 
O  Jehovah,  revive  thy  work  in  the  midst  of  the  years. 
In  the  midst  of  the  years  make  it  known, 
In  wrath  remember  mercy  1 
God  Cometh  from  Teman, 
And  the  Holy  One  from  mount  Paran  ; 
His  glory  covereth  the  heavens. 
And  the  earth  is  fnll  of  his  praise. 
His  brightness  is  as  the  li^ht ; 
Rays  stream  forth  from  his  hand,  ^ 
And  there  is  the  hiding-place  of  his  power. 
Before  him  goeth  the  pestilence. 
And  the  plague  foUoweth  his  steps." 

"  Rays  stream  forth  from  his  hand"  is  better  either  than 
"  horns  are  in  his  hands,"  or  "  he  had  horns  coming  out  of 
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his  hand yet  the  word  stream  is,  perhaps,  too  modern, 
and  we  should,  perhaps,  prefer  the  rendering  snggeeted  in 
a  Note  to  the  l5ouay  Bible,  "  beams  of  light  came  forth 
from  his  hand."  The  great  fault  of  Dr.  Noyes'  Translation 
is  in  his  too  wide  departure  from  the  phraseology  of  the 
Protestant  Version,  and  the  too  modem  cast  which  he  gires 
to  his  language.  We  speak,  of  course,  from  the  purely- 
literary  point  of  view,  offering  no  opinion  as  to  the  fidelity, 
or  want  of  fidelity,  to  the  original  of  the  author's  render- 
ing. It  may  seem  remartcable,  however,  to  the  English 
reader  that,  of  the  three  translations  cited,  the  first  renders 
the  original  in  the  past  tense,  the  second  in  the  future,  and 
tlie  third  in  the  present. 

The  Protestant  Version  almost  always  uses  the  words 
inghteous  and  righteotisness^  and  the  Douay  uses  the  words 
jicst  and  jvstice.  These  terms  are  not  synonymous  in  our 
language,  and  should  never  be  used  indiscriminately.  When 
we  speak  of  a  man  who  is  rendered  righteous  by  the  merits 
of  Cnrist,  we  should  use  the  term  juat^  as  implying,  not 
only  that  the  man  is  righteous,  but  that  he  is  so  through 
justification.  But  when  we  speak  generally  of  the  quality, 
or  the  state  in  which  a  man  is  placed  by  its  possession,  it 
is  better  English  to  say  righteous  and  riahteousness^  than  it 
is  to  say  jmt  and  justice.  We  are  glaa  to  find  that  Arch- 
bishop Kenrick  translates  the  agite  penitentiam  of  the  Vul- 
gate by  the  English  word  repent^  which,  tliough  it  does  not 
tully  express  the  force  of  the  original  Greek  term,  better 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Latiuj  than  the  do  penance  adopt- 
ed by  the  English  translators.  The  Archbishop  well  re- 
marks, that  do  penance  is  by  usage  determined  to  signify 
the  practice  of  penitential  works,  rather  than  the  exercise  of 
the  virtue  itself."  Repent  is  a  consecrated  English  word,  and 
iB  far  more  agreeable  to  our  ears  than  the  awkward  phrase 
do  penance^  unless  where  direct  reference  is  had  to  the  per- 
formance of  penitential  works.  We  wish,  therefore,  in  any 
future  edition  of  a  translation  to  be  used  by  Catholics, 
whether  done  on  the  basis  of  the  Protestant  Version  or  not, 
the  revisers  will  allow  themselves  a  discreet  liberty  in  fol- 
lowing the  Veal  genius  of  the  English  language,  and  make 
such  changes  in  regard  to  terms  heretofore  used,  as  that 
genius  demands.  In  the  technical  language  of  our  reli- 
gion, there  must  necessarily  be  great  differences  between 
us  and  Protestants ;  but  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  dif- 
ferences should  be  no  greater  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
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to  express  the  diflferences  of  oar  faith  and  worship,  our 
practices  and  usages.  We  ou^ht,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
speak  a  common  language,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  we 
may  do  ;  because,  liowever  far  Protestants  may  have 
strayed  from  the  unity  and  integrity  of  the  feith,  they  still 
retain  much  in  common  with  us. 

We  have  no  intention,  in  any  thing  we  have  said,  to  de- 
rogate from  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  That  text, 
corrected  or  amended  according  to  the  most  authentic  cop- 
ies, is  authoritative  for  all  CaUiolics,  and  is,  according  to 
the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  critics,  upon  the  whole, 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  exact  reading  of  the  original 
Scriptures  which  is  now  possible.  It  is,  and  must  be,  for 
Catholics,  authority  in  all  doctrinal  discussions.  We  have 
not  been  speaking  of  it,  but  of  an  English  translation, 
which  may  be  read  by  English  readers  with  pleasure  and 
profit ;  but  not  of  a  translation  that  is  ever  to  supersede  for 
the  theologian  the  Vulgate,  or  to  be  clothed  with  author- 
ity in  controversies.  Our  simple  suggestion  is,  that  such 
translation  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Protestant 
Version,  but  conforming  to  the  readings  of  the  Vulgate 
where  they  dift'er  from  those  of  the  received  Greek  and  He- 
brew texts.  Such  a  translation,  we  think,  would  gradually 
come  into  general  use.  and  ultimately  supplant,  in  the  Enc- 
lish-speakinff  world,  tne  Protestant  Version  now  in  use.  It 
would  quietly  settle  the  dispute  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  as  to  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Public 
Schools,  remove  a  great  objection  whicn  Catholics  now  have 
to  those  schools,  and  go  far  to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity 
W|e  are  now  under  of  establishing  separate  schools  for  our- 
selves. But,  however  this  may  oe,  we  cannot  close  these 
desultory  remarks,  without  urging  upon  all  Catholics  the 
most  attentive  and  assiduous  stud^  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  best  means  of  enlightenmg  and  connrming  their 
faith,  of  elevating  their  devotion,  of  purifying  and  strength- 
ening their  piety,  and  giving  robustness  and  vigor  to  their 
religious  life. 
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Abt.  IV. — Z^AboUtion  de  VEeclaviige.  ParAuocrsriN  CkxwM. 
ancien  Maire  et  Conseiller  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.  Paris: 
Jacques  Lecoflfre.  1861.    2  Tomes.  8vo. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  not  being  able  to  review  the 
excellent  work  of  r^re  Valroger,  apply  with  eqnal  force 
against  our  ability  to  review,  as  its  merits  deserve,  the  ad- 
mirable work,  by  our  highly  esteemed  friend,  M.  Aog^t/n 
Cochin,  on  The  AholiUon  of  Slavery^  which  he  has  recently 
published,  and  of  which  he  has  done  us  the  honor  to  send 
us  a  copy.  We  have,  however,  so  far  violated  the  strict 
injunctions  of  our  physician  as  to  look  at  a  few  of  its  pages, 
enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  general  character,  and 
to  pronounce  it  a  work  of  rare  merit. 

The  first  volume  gives  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  slave- 
rv  bv  France  and  England  in  their  Colonies,  and  establishes 
tne  fact  that  it  has  been  effected  without  ruin  and  without 
disturbance.    A  storm,  an  insect,  a  year  of  drought  would, 
in  a  material  point  of  view,  have  caused  more  evil;  vthile, 
in  a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view,  the  good  has  been 
immense,  although  few  precautions  had  been  taken  to  se- 
cure it.   The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  United 
States,  Holland,  Brazil,  the  Spanish  and  Portugese  Colo 
nies,  the  slave-trade,  Africa,  and  the  influence  of  Christiani- 
ty on  slavery.    We  have  noticed  a  few  trifling  inaccuracies 
in  regard  to  our  own  country.    The  author  reckons  Wis- 
consin among  the  Slave  States ;  but  we  are  happy  to  say 
that  Wisconsin  is  not  only  a  Free  State,  but  one  of  the 
most  decided  anti-slavery  States  in  the  Dnion.    He  says 
'  New  York  was  originally  settled  by  Germans — it  was  origi- 
nally settled  by  the  Dutch  from  Holland,  who  are  not 
usually  called  Germans  by  us,  though  of  the  Germanic 
family.    Maryland  was  not  colonized  by  Irish  Catholics, 
but  by  English  Catholics  and  Protestants.   George  Calvert 
had  an  Irish  title,  but  was  himself  an  Englishman.  Tliese 
errors,  however,  are  very  slight,  and  detract  nothing  from 
the  real  value  of  the  work.    As  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  read  it,  we  have  found  the  views  of  the  author  veryjust, 
philanthropic,  liberal,  and  truly  Christian.    Two  abler  or 
more  intensely  interesting  volumes  on  the  subject  of  tlie  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  it  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet; 
and  they  are  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  ability, 
industry,  and  noble  sentiments  of  their  distinguished  author. 
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The  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  becoming  with 
hb  a  practical  question  in  a  sense  it  has  never  before  been. 
The  Kebellion  of  the  Slave  States,  which  has  for  its  object, 
not  so  mnch  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  the  separation 
of  the  South  from  the  North,  as  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Union  on  the  basis  of  slavery,  or,  as  the  Vice-President 
of  the  Confederate  States  has  it,  with  "  slavery  as  its  corner- 
stone," and  therefore  the  extension  of  slavery  over  the 
whole  country,  cannot  fail  to  force  this  question  upon  the 

{rrave  attention  of  every  citizen  of  the  loyal  States,  who 
oves  his  country,  and  believes  in  the  practicability  of  free- 
dom. The  Slave  States,  by  their  rebellion  and  war  on  the 
the  Union,  are  compelling  us  to  regard  this  question  as  one 
which  must  soon  be  practically  met,  and  are  forcing  all 
loyal  citizens  to  make  their  election  between  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  and  the  preservation  of  slavery.  This, 
whatever  the  Federal  administration,  whatever  individuals 
or  parties  in  the  Free  States,  with,  or  without  Southern  or 
pro-slavery  proclivities,  may  wish  or  desire,  is  pretty  soon 
to  be  the  inevitable  issue  of  the  terrible  struggle  in  which 
our  glorious,  and  hitherto  peaceful  Republic  is  now  en- 
gaged. Perhaps,  at  the  moment  we  write,  the  last  of 
August,  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Free  States  may 
not  only  shrink  from  this  issue,  but  even  honestly  believe  it 
possible  to  avert  it  altogether.  The  bare  suggestion  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  may  shock,  perhaps,  enrage  them ;  but 
events  march,  and  men  who  mean  to  be  successful,  or  not 
to  be  left  behind,  must  march  with  them.  Another  disas- 
ter, like  that  of  Bull  Run,  or  another  unsuccessful  action, 
like  that  of  Wilson's  Creek,  where  the  brave  and  noble- 
hearted  Lyon  fell,  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
a  victim  to  the  failure  of  his  government  to  send  him  time- 
ly aid,  will  do  much  to  change  the  feelings  and  convictions 
of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  Free  States,  and,  perhaps,  force 
them  to  give  up  the  last  hope  or  thought  of  preserving  both 
the  Union  and  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  req^uires,  how- 
ever chary  Qur  public  men  may  be  even  of  whispering  it, 
no  extraordinary  sagacity  or  foresight  to  perceive  that,  if 
the  present  war  is  to  be  continued,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  restored  and  maintained,  the  war  can  hardly  fail  to 
become  a  war  of  liberation,  or  that  the  Northern  blood 
and  treasure,  which  it  demands  for  its  successful  prosecu- 
tion, will  demand  in  return,  as  their  indemnification,  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave,  and  the  universal  adoption 
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for  the  South  as  well  as  the  North  of  our  Free  Labor 
System. 

"We  need  not  say,  for  the  fact  is  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers,  that  no  man,  according  to  his  ability  and  opportonitv, 
has,  since  April,  1838,  more  strenuously  opposed  the  aboli- 
tion movement  in  the  Free  States  than  we  have;  not  becanse 
we  loved  slavery,  or  had  any  sympathy  with  that  hateful 
institution,  but  because  we  loved  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union,  and  because  we  believed  that  liberty  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world  was  far  more  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  union  of  these  States  under  the  Federal  consti- 
tution, than  in  abolishing  slavery  as  it  existed  in  the  South- 
ern section  of  our  common  country.    But  we  believe,  and 
always  have  believed,  that  liberty,  the  cause  of  free  insti- 
tutions, the  hopes  of  philanthropists  and  Christians,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  are  more  interested  in  preserving  the 
Union  and  the  integrity  of  the  nation,  than  tney  are  or  can 
be  in  maintaining  negro-slavery.    If  we  have  opposed  aboli- 
tion heretofore  because  we  would  preserve  the  Union,  we 
must,  a  ^oriiori^OYpo^  slavery  whenever,  in  our  judgment, 
its  contmuance  becomes  incompatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  or  of  our  nation  as  a  free  republican  state. 

Certainly  we  said  in  the  article  on  The  Great  RebelUon 
in  our  last  Review,  the  North  has  not  taken  up  arms  for 
the  destruction  of  negro-slavery,  but  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Federal  government,  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  This  is  true.  The  liber- 
ation of  the  slave  is  not  the  purpose  and  end  of  the  war  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged.  The  war  is  a  war  against  re- 
bellion, an  unprovoked  and  wicked  rebellion,  engaged  in 
*  by  the  Rebels  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  a  great  Slave- 
holding  Republic,  in  which  the  labor  of  the  country  shall 
be  performed  by  slaves,  either  black  or  white ;  and  if,  to 
defeat  the  Rebellion,  the  destruction  of  slavery  be  rendered 
necessary  and  be  actually  effected,  it  will  change  nothing 
in  the  character  or  purpose  of  the  war.  It  will  have  been 
necessitated  by  the  Rebellion,  and  the  Rebels  will  have 
only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  destruction  or  abolition 
they  force  us  to  adopt  in  defence  of  liberty,  the  Union,  and 
the  authority  of  the  government. 

The  real  question  now  before  the  loyal  States  is  not, 
whether  the  Kebellion  shall  be  suppressed  by  force  of  arms, 
or  a  peaceful  division  of  the  country  into  two  separate  and 
independent  Republics  submitted  to.    Any  one  who  has 
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any  knowledge  of  the  plans  and  pui-poses  of  the  Kebels, 
knows  well,  tliat  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the  Union 
into  two  independent  Republics  is  far  short  of  what  they 
are  aiming  at.  The  leaders  of  the  Rebellion,  they  who 
planned  it,  they  who  have  stirred  it  up,  and  armed  it  against 
the  Union,  have  worked  themselves  into  the  conviction, 
tliat  slavery  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  evil,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  be  tolerated,  but  as  a  good  to  be  de- 
sired, which  religion  and  humanity  require  not  only  to  be 
perpetuated,  but  extended  the  farthest  possible.  Their 
doctrine  is,  that  liberty  is  not  practicable  for  a  whole  peo- 
ple, that  it  is  practicable  only  for  a  class  or  a  race ;  and  that 
republicanism  can  subsist  and  be  practically  beneficial, 


and  civil  rights,  and  reduced  to  slavery.  Their  plan,  their 
purpose  is,  the  reconstruction  of  the  Federal  goverimient  in 
accordance  with  this  theory,  not  merely  to  cut  themselves 
loose  from  all  companionship  with  the  non-Slaveholding 
States  of  the  North  and  North- West.  ITiey  propose  to  ex- 
tend slavery  over  the  whole  Union,  and,  in  those  States 
where  negroes  cannot  be  profitably  employed  as  laborers, 
to  reduce,  perhaps  gradually,  but  ultimately  and  effectually^ 
to  the  condition  of  slaves,  the  present  class  of  free  white 
laborers,  who  in  the  Free  States  are,  to  a  great  extent,  Irish 
and  Germans,  by  birth  or  immediate  descent. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  slavery 
is  the  real  aim  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Southern  Rebellion, 
which  reconstruction  would  give  them  a  government  simi- 
lar in  its  essential  features  to  that  of  ancient  pagan  Rome, 
and  a  government,  if  the  States  held  together,  prepared  for 
future  conquest.  The  Union  reconstmcted,  it  could  pro- 
ceed to  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
reduce  their  negro  and  colored  populations  to  slavery, 
which  would  be  counted  their  Americanization.  This  done, 
it  could  proceed,  beginning  with  Cuba,  to  the  annexation, 
one  after  another,  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  then  could 
extend  its  power  over  the  whole  continent  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  threaten  an  advance  upon  Eastern  Asia,  and  the 
annexation  of  all  the  cotton-producing  countries  and  tropi- 
cal re^ons  of  the  globe,  and  through  the  monopoly  of  cot- 
ton, nee,  and  tropical  productions  in  general,  to  obtain  the 
control  of  the  commerce  and  credit  of  all  nations.  Such, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  the  dream  which  Southern 
statesmen  have  indulged,  and  which  they  have  taken  the 
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first  step  toward  reaUzisg.  In  its  foil  extent  no  sane  maa 
supposes  the  dream  practicable ;  but  its  practicability,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  snccM 
which  has  hitlierto  attended  the  JRebellion,  for,  up  to  the 
present,  successful  it  undeniably  has  been.  The  Confeder- 
ates have  brought  into  the  field  a  more  effective,  if  not  a 
larger  force  than  the  Federal  government  has  thus  far 
brought  against  them ;  and,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, thej  hold  the  strategic  lines,  and  can  be  met  by  the 
Federal  forces  only  at  great  disadvantage.  As  yet  not  one 
of  tliose  lines  has  been  wrested  from  them. 

Now,  suppose  we  adopt  the  policy  urged  upon  us  by  the 
peace-makers,  traitors,  and  cowards  of  the  loyal  States, 
consent  to  a  peaceful  division  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
cognize the  Douthem  Confederacy  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation,  what  would  be  the  result  ?   Two  comi>ara- 
tively  equal  independent  Republics,  existing  side  by  side  I 
Not  at  all.    Spread  out  the  map  of  the  United  States  before 
you,  and  see  which  Republic  would  have  the  advantage  in 
territory,  soil,  climate,  productions,  and  all  the  sources  of 
national  wealth, .  strength,  and  material  greatness.  Yon 
would  give  to  the  Southern  Republic  full  tnree-fourths  of 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Union  ;  for  the  South  would  con- 
sent to  no  division  now,  that  did  not  include  the  States  of 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  all  the  terri- 
tory South  of  the  line  running  due  west  from  the  north- 
west angle  of  Missouri  to  the  Pacific.    You  would  give  up 
to  the  South,  to  what  would  then  be  a  foreign  power,  the 
whole  Gulf  coast,  and  the  whole  Atlantic  coast,  except  the 
narrow  strip  from  th^  Penobscot  to  the  Delaware.  Yon 
would  leave  the  North  a  maiority  of  the  present  population 
of  the  country,  and  nominally  the  superiority  in  wealth,  it 
is  true :  but  as  the  present  superior  numbers  and  wealth  of 
the  North  depend  chiefly  on  our  superiority  in  commerce 
and  manufactures,  their  superiority  could  not  be  long  main- 
tained.   The  Southern  Republic,  producing  raw  materials 
consumed  chiefly  in  Europe,  would  be  a  great  exporting 
republic,  aad  would  naturally  in  its  policy  favor  exports 
to  European  markets.    From  those  markets  where  it  dis- 
poses 01  its  raw  materials,  it  could,  by  means  of  a  lower 
tariflf  on  imports  than  the  Northern  Republic  could  afford 
to  adopt,  more  easily  and  cheaply  supply  its  own  demand 
for  imports  than  it  could  from  our  Northern  markets.  It 
would  thus  drive  our  manufactures  from  its  markets,  and, 
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by  importing  from  abroad  for  itself,  greatly  diminish  oar 
manufactures,  and  at  the  same  time  both  our  foreign  and 
domestic  trade.  In  addition,  we  should  not  only  lose  our 
Southern  market  for  our  imports  and  manufactures,  but 
should  hardly  be  able  to  keep  our  own.  Imports  would 
seek  Southern  ports,  and,  in  spite  of  any  possible  cordon  of 
custom-houses  and  custom-house  oflScers,  would  find  their 
way  into  all  the  border  States  of  the  Northern  Republic 
and  up  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  into  the  great  States  of  the 
West  and  the  Nortn-West,  to  the  most  serious  detriment 
of  our  own  trade  and  manufactures,  and  consequently  to  the 
retention  of  our  relative  superiority  in  wealth  and  population. 
In  spite  of  our  industry  and  our  enterprise,  we  snould  soon 
find  ourselves  a  state  far  inferior  in  wealth  and  numbers  to 
our  Southern  neighbor. 

Moreover,  the  great  agricultural  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  finding  the  natural  outlets  for  their  productions  held 
by  a  foreign  power,  and  themselves  unable  to  wrest  them 
from  it,  would  be  compelled  by  their  own  interests  to  secede 
from  the  Northern  Kepublic,  and  to  join  the  Southeni  Con- 
federacy. The  secession  of  these,  which  would  be  followed 
by  that  of  all  the  States  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would 
necessarily  compel  the  secession  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  rennsylvania,  and  their  annexation  to  the  same 
Confederacy.  This  would  reduce  the  Northern  Republic  to 
the  New  England  States  ;  two  of  which,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  would,  most  likely,  follow  New  York,  and 
there  would  remain  for  the  Northern  Republic  only  the 
States  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Maine,  which  could  escape  absorption  in  the  Confederacy 
only  by  its  refusal  to  accept  them,  or  by  joining  with  the 
Canadas  and  the  other  British  Provinces,  and  coming  again 
under  the  British  crown.  Such  would  be  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  proposed  peaceful  division  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  formation  of  two  separate  and  independent  Repub- 
lics out  of  their  territory,  if  the  Southern  Confederacy  held 
together  ;  and  such  is  substantially  the  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion contemplated  bv  the  Southern  statesmen,  as  is  evident 
from  their  leaving  their  Confederacy  open  to  the  accession 
of  new  States ;  as  was  avowed  in  this  city,  last  December, 
by  Mr.  Senator  Benjamin,  now  the  Attoraey-General  of 
the  Confederate  States ;  and  as  asserted  openly  by  Southern 
sympathizers  everywhere  at  the  North.  All  this  is  notori- 
ous, and  is  only  what  any  man  accustomed  to  reason  on 
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such  subjects,  and  familiar  with  the  geography,  soiJ,  aod 
productions  of  the  Union,  sees  must  and  would  inevitably 
result  from  the  policy  recommended  by  our  peace-men,  cow- 
ards, and  traitors. 

But  peace,  even  on  as  favorable  terms  as  we  have  sop- 
posed,  cannot  now  be  made.    Six  months  ago,  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  ;  but  now,  flushed  with  their  recent  sne- 
cesses,  in  possession  of  the  principal  strategic  lines,  and  able 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  more  vigor  than  we  have  yet 
shown,  the  Rebels  will  entertain  no  question  of  peace  sbort 
of  our  subjugation,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  disband  ment 
of  our  armies  and  quiet  submission  to  the  principles  and 
theory  on  wliich  their  Confederacy  is  founded.    Look  at 
the  question  as  we  will,  we  have  now  do  alternative  but  to 
subdue  the  Rebels  or  be  subjugated  by  them.    "We  must 
either  depose  that  Confederacy,  and  enforce  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  government  over  all  the  rebellious  States,  or  it 
will  enforce  its  authority  over  the  Free  States,  and  impose 
upon  them  its  System  of  Slave  Labor.    If  it  enforces  its 
authority  over  us,  there  may  still,  perhaps,  be  liberty  for  a 
class  or  caste,  but  our  laboring  classes  will  no  longer  be 
freemen ;  they  will  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  negro  slave 
on  a  Southern  plantation.    For  the  Christian  &>mmon- 
wealth  founded  by  our  fathere,  toiled  for,  and  bled  for,  we 
shall  have  re-established  a  Pagan  Republic  more  hostile  to 
the  rights  of  man  and  the  rights  of  nations,  than  was  ever 
pagan  Greece  or  pagan  Rome.    We  put  it  to  our  Christian 
countrymen,  if  such  is  the  Commonwealth  their  fathers 
fought  and  sulFered  through  the  Ions  Seven- Years  War  of 
the  Revolution  to  establish,  and  if  tliey  can  be  contented 
to  let  the  hopes  of  liberty  in  the  New  "World  set  in  a  night 
of  blackness  and  despair. 

"We  know  very  well  that  we  have  fallen  far  below  the 
virtues  that  founded  this  Republic,  and  gained  this  New 
World  to  civilization  ;  we  know  that  a  long  career  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  and  unbounded  luxury  has  done  much 
to  corrupt  us ;  we  know  that  the  labor  in  one-half  of  the 
Republic  being  performed  by  slaves,  and  the  greater  part 
in  the  other  half  performed  by  emigrants  from  £)reign  coun- 
tries, has  caused  a  lamentable  forgetfulness  of  those  princi- 
ples of  liberty  so  dear  to  our  fathers,  and  produced  amongst 
us  a  laxity  of  principle,  an  indifference  to  law,  a  disregard 
for  personal  rights  and  personal  independence,  without 
whicn  no  republic  can  long  subsist  and  prosper ;  but  we 
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are  not  yet  willing  to  believe  that  we  have  fallen  so  low,  be- 
come 80  cornipt,  80  indifferent  to  liberty,  or  80  dead  to  all 
moral  considerations,  as  to  be  prepared  to  submit,  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  or  of  preserving  our  manufactures,  without  a 
struggle,  to  the  indignities  the  Southern  Confederacy  would 
heap  UDon  us,  or  to  the  adoption  of  the  base  and  inhuman 

ffrinciple  on  which  that  Confederacy  is  avowedly  founded, 
f  we  retain  any  thing  of  our  manhood,  or  any  memory  of  the 
Christian  virtues  of  our  ancestors,  we  can  never  submit  to 
be  slaves  ourselves,  or  take  part  in  reducing  any  portion 
or  class  of  our  fellow-men  to  slavery.  If  there  is  any  vir-  ^ 
tue  left  in  us,  we  must  resolve  that  we  will  be  free  ourselves,  * 
and  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure  freedom  to  all  other  men, 
whether  white  or  black,  yellow  or  copper-colored.  If  we 
do  not,  we  are  indeed  "  degenerate  sons  of  noble  sires," 
and  deserve,  as  we  shall  receive,  the  scorn  and  derision  of 
the  whole  world.  Political  and  party  leaders,  greedy  for 
the  "  pickings  and  stealings"  of  office,  who  are  innocent  of 
ever  having  entertained  a  statesmanlike  idea  or  a  moral  con- 
ception, may  cry,  like  the  false  prophets  whom  the  Lord,  in 
Holy  Scripture,  rebukes,  "  Peace,  peace,"  and  seek  to  embar- 
rass tlie  government  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to  its  enemies ; 
but  we  hope  there  is  still  virtue  enough  left  in  the  people 
of  the  loyal  States  to  estimate  them  at  their  true  value,  and 
to  treat  with  indignation  and  scorn  their  counsels.  What- 
ever the  result  of  the  contest,  the  vocation  of  these  leaders  is 
gone ;  and  the  best  use  to  which  you  can  put  a  man  who 
now  cries  out  for  "  peace,"  for  "  compromise,"  for  "submis- 
sion," and  charges  the  Government  with  having  provoked 
an  "unholy  and  unnecessary"  war,  is  to  treat  him  as  loyal 
Union  men  in  the  South  are  treated  by  the  Confederates. 
Sucli  men,  whatever  their  pretensions,  are  really  traitors,'and 
deserve  a  traitor's  doom  ;  or,  if  not  traitors,  they  are  idiots 
and  lunatics,  and  should  be  provided  for  in  asylums.  It  is 
no  time  to  mince  our  words,  or  to  study  out  honeyed  phrases ; 
we  must  call  things  by  their  right  names,  and  treat  all  who 
are  not  for  us,  as  against  us.  We  have  something  more 
than  even  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  maintain ;  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation  is  at  stake ;  and,  as  no  means  are 
scrupled  at  to  destroy  it,  we  have  the  right  to  use  all  the 
means  which  the  law  of  self-preservation  renders  necessary 
or  expedient. 

We  wish  our  readers  and  the  public  at  large  to  under- 
stand that  we  are  in  war,  and  to  let  it  get  througn  their  heads 
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that  the  war  which  the  Rebellion  has  forced  npon  ns,  is  no 
mimic  war,  is  no  child's  play,  and  is  not  to  be  conducted  to 
a  successful  issue  on  the  principle  of  treating  the  Kebels  as 
friends,  giving  them  every  advantage,  and  doing  them  jro 
harm.   They  are  in  downright  earnest,  and  are  patting  forth 
all  their  strength,  and  doing  their  best  to  saoju^ate  as ; 
and  we  also  must  be  in  downright  earnest,  put  tofux  all  oar 
strength,  and  do  our  best  to  sul)jngate  them.    War  cannot 
be  conducted  on  peace  principles,  or  successfully  condoct- 
ed  by  men  who  do  not  enter  into  it  with  spirit,  resolution, 
and  energy.    We  have  no  disposition  to  censure  the  civil 
or  military  authorities  of  our  country ;  they  have  labored 
under  great  embarrassments,  and  have  had  no  ordinary  dif- 
ficulties to  contend  with ;  but  we  must  be  excused,  if  we 
say  that  as  yet  they  have  ^ven  us  little  evidence  of  their 
being  in  earnest,  or  of  their  believing  in  the  reality  and  im- 

g)rtant  character  of  the  war.  Up  to  the  disaster  of  Bull 
un,  military  operations  seem  to  have  been  conducted  in 
subordination  to  the  projects  of  politicians  and  the  espe- 
cial benefit  of  contractors.  The  war  was  apparently  treat- 
ed as  a  secondary  aifair,  a  more  bagatelle,  or  a  toy  for  chil- 
dren to  amuse  themselves  with ;  in  scarcely  an  instance  was 
it  treated  as  a  gr&ve  affair,  demanding  for  its  prosecution 
the  whole  strength  and  energy  of  the  country.  Some 
doubted  if  the  South  would  really  fi^ht,  and  it  seemed  to 
many,  that  all  we  needed  to  rout  their  armies,  suppress  re- 
bellion, and  re-establish  over  the  seceded  States  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  government,  was  a  large  number  of  ra- 
iments having  no  existence  except  on  paper  or  in  the  imag- 
ination of  those  who  wished  to  sport  the  epaulettes  of  a 
Colonel.  This  delusion  has  passed  away.  But  still,  at  the 
time  we  are  writing,  it  has  hardly  got  through  our  heads 
that  we  are  really  engaged  in  war,  and  a  war  involving  the 
very  life  or  death  of  the  nation.  The  mass  of  those  whe 
reauy  believe  we  are  in  war,  still  think  the  war  is  one  that 
may  be  carried  on  without  any  serious  detriment  to  our  o^ 
dinary  avocations  or  pleasures,  and  one  not  likely  to  come 
home  to  our  own  bosoms  and  business.  Very  few  of  ub 
see  that  every  thing  we  hold  dear  in  this  world  is  at  stake, 
and  that  we  have  to  struggle  not  only  to  defeat  a  foreign 
enemy,  but  to  defend  our  own  firesides  and  altars,  our  own 
wives  and  children,  and  our  own  personal  liberty.  Coun- 
try gone,  all  is  gone  ;  and  unless  we  become  more  in  earn- 
est than  we  have  hitherto  been,  and  put  forth  a  civil  and 
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military  force  and  energy  which  we  have  not  yet  displayed, 
nor  judged  it  necessary  to  display,  onr  country  cannot  be 
preserved. 

We  cheerfully  concede  that  ranch  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  Administration,  in  the  novel  and  unexpected  posi- 
tion in  which  it  has  been  placed.  With  no  preparation  to 
meet  a  rebellion  on  a  formidable  scale,  with  doubts  as  to 
how  far  the  patriotism  of  the  loyal  States  could  be  relied 
on,  with  the  Army  and  Navy  filled  with  traitors,  or  with  offi- 
cers at  best  indifferent  to  the  cause  of  the  Union,  surround- 
ed by  weak,  timid,  and  corrupt  politicians,  and  the  impor- 
tant, though  subaltern,  offices  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  civil  government  filled  with  men  desiring  success  to 
the  Rebels,  and  ready  to  use  all  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  their  position  to  secure  that  success,  the  Administration 
may  be  excused  for  having  hesitated,  before  feeling  the 
public  pulse,  to  adopt  the  bold,  energetic,  and  decisive 
measures  the  crisis  demanded.  It  was  embarrassed  by  the 
legacy  left  it  by  its  predecessor,  and  also  by  the  fears,  timid- 
ities, hopes,  and  advice  of  the  Union  men  in  the  Border 
States,  who  begged  it  not  to  be  precipitate,  lest  it  should 
plnnge  those  States  also  into  op^  secession.  This  fear  of 
driving  the  Border  States  into  secession  has  been  from  the 
first  the  bugbear  of  the  Administration,  and  its  chief  embar- 
rassment. It  prevented  it  from  taking,  at  the  outset,  those 
bold  and  decisive  measures  which  would  have  forestalled 
the  Rebels,  and  confined  the  Rebellion  to  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  the  Gulf  States.  Its  efforts  since  to  organize 
and  strenjgthen  a  Union  party  in  Western  Virginia  and 


military  operations,  and  lost  it  a  campaign,  without  gain- 
ing it  any  real  additional  strengths 

There  is  only  one  way  of  dealing  with  rebels ;  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  be  prompt,  to  strike  quick,  and  to  strike 
hwd.  K  it  hesitates,  if  it  temporizes,  if  it  seeks  to  concili- 
ate, or  shows  liiat  it  fears  to  strike  lest  the  blow  recoil  upon 
its  own  head,  it  is  only  by  a  miracle  that  it  can  be  saved.  Its 
policy  will  be  set  down  either  to  conscious  weakness  or  to 
conscious  wrong,  and  the  rebels  not  only  gain  time,  but, 
what  is  even  more  important  to  them,  they  gain  confidence 
in  their  own  cause,  wnich  more  than  doubles  their  forces, 
while  the  friends  of  the  Government  are  disheartened,  ren- 
dered timid,  if  not  alienated.  A  bold,  energetic  man  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  one  year  ago,  would  have  crushed 
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out  rebellion  before  it  could  really  have  come  to  a  head 
even  in  South  Carolina.  A  man  able  to  create  pablic  opin- 
ion, not  merely  to  follow  it,  at  the  head  of  the  Q-overnmCTt 
last  March,  would  have  confined  the  rebellion  within  the 
limits  it  then  had,  and,  long  before  this,  would  have  reduc- 
ed Florida  and  Louisiana  to  their  allegiance,  and  thus  have 
broken  the  back-bone  of  rebellion,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  its  speedy  and  utter  annihilation.  Hesitation  and  delay 
in  dealing  with  rebellion,  is  the  worst  policy  posaible. 

That  its  dilatory  and  timid  policy  was  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovernment,  a  mistake,  a  blunder,  no  one  can  reasonably 
doubt.    But  it  would  be  a  mistake,  a  blunder  no  leas  fatal, 
for  the  friends  of  the  Union  to  blazon  it  forth  so  as  to  weak- 
en the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  Administration,  and 
diminish  its  power  fox  good.   The  President  is  worthy  of 
all  confidence  for  his  honesty,  integrity,  and  patriotism ; 
and,  if  he  will  rid  himself  of  the  embarrassment  of  political 
jobbers  and  tricksters,  dismiss  and  visit  with  adequate  pan- 
ishment  all  secessionists,  traitors,  or  lukewarm  patriots  in 
the  employment  of  the  Government,  and  put  honest  and 
capable  men  in  their  places,  men  who  know  their  duty,  and 
have  the  courage  to  perform  it,  who  love  their  country  and 
are  ready,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  it^  he  maj 
retrieve  the  past,  recover  all  the  ground  that  has  been  lost, 
conduct  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  and,  if  not  precisely 
the  man  best  fitted  to  the  crisis,  yet  stand  in  American  his- 
tory second  only  to  Washington,  if  indeed  second  even  to 
Washington  himself.    Never  had  a  President  of  the  United 
States  so  glorious  an  opportunity  to  prove  himself  a  man,  a 
statesman,  a  true  civil  hero.    He  has,  we  are  sure,  the  dis- 
position, let  him  prove  that  he  has  the  courage  and  ability 
not  merely  to  follow  public  opinion,  not  merely  to  follow 
the  people,  but  to  go  before  them,  and,  by  kindling  up  a 
resistless  enthusiasm  in  them,  lead  them  on  to  victory. 

The  American  people,  especially  of  the  North,  are  a  sus- 
ceptible people,  and  can  feel  and  respond  to  the  force  of  ge- 
nius as  readily  and  as  heartily  as  any  other  people  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  No  people  in  the  world  are  susceptible 
of  a  deeper  or  more  abiding  enthusiasm  ;  no  people  better 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  good  battle-cry  *  and  it  has  been 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  tne  Administration,  not  to  have 
better  appreciatea  their  real  character.  It  has  failed  to 
give  them  that  battle-cry.  It  has  been  too  cold,  too  prosaic, 
and  has  pronounced  no  spirit-stirring  word.   Instead  of 
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kindling  up  the  enthnsiasm  of  the  people,  it  has  looked  to 
the  people  to  quicken  its  own.  Instead  of  inspiring  them, 
it  has  waited  for  them  to  inspire  it.  This  has  been  a  grave 
mistake.  Men  placed  at  tlie  head  of  affairs,  are  placed 
there  to  lead,  not  to  follow,  to  give  an  impulse  to  the^  peo- 
ple, not  to  receive  it  from  the  people.  It  the  Administra- 
tion has  life  and  energy,  if  it  has  ability  and  genius,  let  itno 
longer  hesitate  to  use  them,  but  put  them  forth  in  that  free, 
bold,  and  energetic  manner  which  will  carry  the  people 
with  them,  ana  command  victory. 

We  insist  the  more  earnestly  on  this,  because  the  mass  of 
our  people  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  sympathize 
with  rebels,  to  aid  and  encourage  revolutionists  abroad,  and 
to  visit  with  their  severest  denunciations  the  acts  of  the  le- 
gitimate government  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  put  down 
revolutionists,  and  vindicate  its  authority,  that  they  cannot 
be  rallied  with  much  enthusiasm  under  the  simple  banner 
of  Law  and  Order.  Their  first  emotion  is  to  sympathize 
with  rebellion,  wherever  it  breakb  out,  even  though  against 
their  own  Government.  They  hold  as  a  principle,  as  that 
on  which  their  very  national  independence  is  based,  the 
"  sacred  right"  of  revolution ;  because  they  generally  take 
it  for  granted  that  all  rebels  and  revolutionists  are  the  par- 
ty of  liberty,  warring  against  despotism,  and  for  the  rights 
of  man.  Would  you  rally  them  and  render  them  invinci- 
ble against  the  foe  ?  You  must  give  them  another  battle- 
cry  than  that  of  "Law  and  Order,"  or  you  will  not  stir 
their  heart,  that  mighty  American  heart  which  conquered 
this  country  from  the  savage  and  the  forest,  proclaimed 
and  won  its  independence,  constituted  the  Union,  and  made 
the  American  nation  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  is  not  for  us,  even  if  we  were  able,  to  give  that  battle-cry ; 
it  must  be  given  by  genius  in  authority,  and  fall  either  from 
the  lips  of  the  President,  or  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
armies.  Neither  may  as  yet  be  prepared  to  utter  it ;  but, 
if  this  nation  has  a  future,  if  its  destiny  is,  as  we  have  hith- 
erto boasted,  to  prove  what  man  may  be  when  and  where 
he  has  the  liberty  to  be  himself,  uttered  by  one  or  the  other 
it  ere  long  will  be,  and  in  tones  that  will  ring  out  throuj^h 
the  whole  Union,  and  through  the  whole  civilized  world 
now  anxiously  listening  to  hear  it.  The  Union  is  and  must 
be  sacred  to  liberty.  Here  man  must  be  man,  nothing 
more,  and  nothing  less.  Slaves  must  not  breathe  our  atmos- 
phere ;  and  we  must  be  able  to  adopt  the  proud  boast  of 
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our  Mother  Conntry,  "  The  slave  that  tonchee  our  Bofl  k 
free."  This  is  the  destiny  of  this  New  World,  if  destmy  it 
have, — the  destiny  our  fathers  toiled  for,  fongbt  for,  bled 
for,  and  to  this  we  their  children  must  swear  to  be  faitbfiil, 
or  die  to  the  last  man. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  as  the  American,  the  patriot, 
and  the  devoted  defender  of  republican  institutions ;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  also  to  speak  as  the  Catholic  publicist. 
We  have,  from  the  first,  maintained,  and  with  the  fullest 
approbation  of  the  Catholic  authorities  in  this  country,  that 
Catholic  morality  enjoins  upon  all  Catholics,  whatever  their 
rank  or  dignity,  to  be  loval  to  the  Intimate  govemni^t 
of  their  country,  and  to  be  ready  to  oefsnd  it,  when  called 
upon,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  property,  and  even  of  their 
lives.   That  the  Federal  government  is  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  the  American  nation,  no  Catholic  can  reason- 
ably doubt.    We  may,  as  Catholics,  lawfully  resist  tyranny 
or  usurpation,  but  we  cannot  conspire  to  overthrow  a  le^t- 
imate  government,  which  *has  not  transcended  its  constitu- 
tional powers,  or  resist  its  authority  without  failing  not  only 
in  our  civil,  but  in  our  Catholic  duty.   The  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  no  usurpation;  it  is  a  legitimate  government; 
and  it  has  never  lost  its  legitimacy  by  any  act  of  tyrannv 
or  oppression.    No  such  act  has  been  or  can  be  pretended, 
liebellion  a^inst  it,  therefore,  is  not  only  a  crime,  but  a 
sin.   The  principle  here  asserted  is  that  which  we  defended 
for  years  against  the  revolutionists  in  Europe,  and  it  has 
been  on  the  ground  that  such  is  the  teaching  of  the  CathoUc 
religion,  that  we  have  repelled  with  indignation  the  charge 
brought  against  us  by  Know-Nothing,  that  Catholics  are 
not  and  cannot  be  loyal  American  citiz^s.   We  have  la- 
bored, in  opposition  to  the  Know-Nothings,  to  show  that 
Catholics  are  bound  by  their  very  religion  to  be  loyal ;  and 
we  have  ventured  to  assert  that,  if  the  Republic  were 
threatened,  or  an  attempt  made  to  dismember  the  Union, 
Catholics  would  be  the  first  to  rush  to  its  rescue,  and  the 
last  to  desert  it. 

The  assertion  we  ventured  has  not  been  entirely  justi- 
fied. The  conduct  of  our  Catholic  population,  especially 
that  of  their  leaders,  has  not  wholly  answered  our  expecta- 
tions. Of  the  twelve  journals  in  the  English  language, 
published  in  this  country,  and  professedly  devoted  to  Cath- 
olic interests,  we  can  name  only  The  CathoUc^  published 
at  Pittsburg,  and  the  Tahlety  in  this  city,  as  decidedly  loyal. 
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The  Telegraph  and  Advocate^  published  at  Cincinnati,  is 
occasionally  loyal,  and  so  also,  perhaps,  is  the  Bvffalo  Sen- 
tinel.   The  Metropolitan  Record  was,  ^hen  last  we  read  it, 
Btriving  hard  to  be  on  both  sides.    All  the  rest  are  really 
secession  sheets,  and  exert,  whether  avowedly  or  not,  all 
their  influence  against  the  Federal  government,  and  in 
favor  of  that  of  the  Southern  Ginfederacy ;  for  we  count 
every  journal  favorable  to  the  Secessionists,  that  opposes 
the  war,  and  clamors  for  peace.    Of  the  clergy,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  have  been  bom  or  educated  abroad,  a  large 
majority  have  Southern  sympathies,  and  a  portion  of  them, 
a  small  minority,  we  hope,  are  decidedly  disloyal.  The 
Bishop  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  sang,  we  have  been 
told,  the  Te  Dewm  over  the  fall  of  Sumpter.    Much  allow- 
ance, no  doubt,  must  be  made  for  bishops  and  priests  resid- 
ing in  rebel  States,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask 
them  to  proclaim  on  all  occasions  and  under  all  circum- 
stances Union  sentiments ;  their  silence  may  often  be  ex- 
cusable, and  sometimes  justifiable.    Still  they  are  bound 
by  their  religion  to  instruct  their  own  people  in  their  duty 
of  fidelity  to  the  government  of  the  Union,  and  they  have 
and  can  have  no  authority  undet  that  religion,  or  m  con- 
sonance with  it,  to  hold  disloyal  sentiments,  denounce  the 
loyal  States,  and  sing  Te  Devms  over  the  defeats  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  they  owe  allegiance.   The  Bishops  both 
of  Charleston  and  of  jRichmond  appear  to  have  done  this ; 
and,  if  they  have  done  so,  no  reverence  or  respect  for  their 
Episcopal  character  should  be  allowed  to  excuse  their 
treason,  or  make  us  hesitate  to  charge  them  with  violating 
their  Catholic  duty,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  justify 
the  Know-Nothings  in  their  grave  charges  against  the 
loyalty  of  Catholics.    Catholic  morality  is  as  obligatory  on 
priests  and  bishops  as  it  is  on  laymen,  and  from  its  obliga- 
tions they  can  neither  absolve  Uiemselves,  nor  be  absolved 
even  by  the  Pope.   The  right  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  to 
absolve  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  tne  subjects  of  a 
prince  who,  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  realm  or  empire,  has  forfeited  his  riffht  to  reign, 
we  have  uniformly  maintained,  and  still  hold  ;  but  we  have 
never  maintained,  and  cannot  maintain,  that  he  has  the 
right  to  absolve  from  their  allegiance  the  subjects  of  a 
prince  who  holds  his  power  legitimately,  and  has  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  his  trusts ;  and  certainly  we  cannot  con- 
cede to  simple  bishops  and  priests  a  power  which  we  do 
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not  and  cannot  concede  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  himselt 
We  do  not,  in  such  a  case,  deny  tlie  absolving  power  to 
their  chief  in  order  to  claim  it  for  them. 

But  we  are  gratified  to  know  that  the  .Catholic  people, 
moved  by  their  loyal  and  patriotic  instincts,  are  nooly  re- 
deeming their  Church  from  the  false  position  in  which  the 
disloyalty  or  mistaken  policy  of  the  majority  of  their  jour- 
nals, and  a  portion  of  tneir  oishops  and  clergy,  have  had  a 
tendency  to  place  her.   Though,  for  the  most  part,  wedded 
to  the  Democratic  party,  which  has  brought  the  country  to 
its  present  critical  state,  and  bitterly  prejudiced  against  the 
party  that  elected  our  present  Chief  Magistrate,  and  es- 
pecially against  New  England  Yankees,  regarded  bj  them 
as  fanatics,  bigots,  and  the  enemies  of  all  good,  they  have 
nobly  volunteered  to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  army,  and  gen- 
erously shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  the  Union.    'No  class 
of  American  citizens  have,  in  this  respect,  surpassed  them, 
and  indeed  they  have  set  an  example  worthy  of  all  imita.- 
tion.     Catholics  have,  considering  their  numbers,  more 
than  their  proportion  in  the  regular  army  and  volunteer 
forces  of  the  Union,  and  Catholic  soldiers,  wnether  we  speak 
of  ofiicers  or  men,  are  surpassed  by,  no  others  now  in  the 
field.   The  loyalty  of  the  majority  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
North  must  be  held  to  efface  the  disloyalty  of  the  few  Cath- 
olics of  the  South ;  and  when  this  war  has  been  prosecuted 
to  a  successful  issue,  we  doubt  not  that  the  loyalty  of  Cath- 
olics will  ceajie  to  be  called  in  question,  and  both  Catholics 
and  non-Catholics  will  mutually  feel  that  they  are  citizens 
of  a  common  country,  and  form  but  one  political  people. 

That  the  attempt  of  some  of  the  so-called  Catholic  jour- 
nals to  make  Catholics  believe  that  the  so-called  Confed- 
eracy is  less  anti-Catholic  in  its  sympathies  than  the  North, 
and  that  the  North,  when  the  Rebellion  is  suppressed,  will 
turn  its  arms  against  Catholics,  may  have  influenced,  and 
may  still  influence  a  few,  especially  Irish  Catholics,  whose 
misfortune  it  often  is  to  trust  their  enemies,  and  suspect 
their  friends,  we  do  not  deny,  and  we  regret  it.  But  the 
notion  is  absurd,  and  always  has  been.  The  South  is  more 
infidel  or  pagan,  and  far  less  Christian  than  the  North,  and 
is  and  always  has  been,  as  we  might  expect,  far  more  anti- 
Catholic,  and,  when  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  all  reli- 
gion, far  more  bigoted  than  the  North,  if,  by  the  North,  we 
refer  to  New  England.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Union 
where  Catholixis  are  better  treated,  and  suffer  fewer  annoy- 
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ances,  than  in  the  New  England  States.  Nowhere  in  New 
England  will  a  Catholic  priest  or  a  Catholic  layman,  if  a 
gentleman,  miss  the  treatment  dne  to  a  gentleman,  what- 
ever some  of  our  journals  may  allege  to  the  contrary. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  Messrs.  Wise  and  Hunter,  who 
are  secessionists,  did  good  service  to  the  Democratic  party, — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  doing  good 
service  to  Catholics, — in  arresting  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ments in  Virginia ;  but  to  defeat  the  Know-Nothings  was 
for  them  a  political  necessity.  Had  the  Know-Nothings 
triumphed  in  Virginia  in  1855,  the  chances  of  either  of 
these  individuals  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
would  have  been  less  than  nothing.  Their  success  depend- 
ed on  the  success  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  that  party 
could  succeed  in  no  non-Slaveholding  State  without  secur- 
ing the  Catholic  and  foreign  vote.  Deprived  of  that  vote, 
the  Democratic  party  was,  and  still  is,  in  a  hopeless  mi- 
nority in  every  one  of  the  Free  States.  The  opposition  to 
the  Know-Nothings,  therefore,  no  more  proved  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  Messi-s.  Wise  and  Hunter  favorable  to 
Catholics,  than  it  proved  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Union.  The  Secession  leaders,  no  donbt,  mean  to  use  Cath- 
olics in  their  struggle  for  a  separate  nationality,  or  the  re- 
construction of  the  Union  ;  but  there  can  be  just  as  little 
doubt  that,  when  they  have  gained  it,  they  mean  to  pro- 
scribe them,  as  they  have  openly  avowed,  for  they  wish  to 
perpetuate  slaveiy,  and  the  Catholic  religion  everybody 
Knows  is  hostile  to  slavery,  and  the  Church  everywhere 
exerts  her  influence  against  it.  There  is  no  safety  in  this 
country  for  our  religion  but  in  restoring  and  preserving  the 
Union,  and  securing  the  liberty  of  the  Church  not  as  a  po- 
litical grant  or  favor,  but  as  one  of  the  inherent  and  inalien- 
able rights  of  man. 

Still  we  regret  that  a  certain  number  of  Catholics,  misled 
by  their  deraagoffues,  unite  with  the  followers  of  Brecken- 
rid^e  of  Kentucky,  Bright  of  Indiana,  Vallandigham  of 
Ohio,  and  the  Senators  from  the  Border  Slave  States  not 
yet  in  open  rebellion,  in  opposing  the  war  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union,  and  in  calling  upon  the  government 
to  discontinue  it,  and  to  make  peace  at  once.  In  this  they 
are  the  dupes  of  pretended  patriots,  but  real  traitors,  and 
serve  the  cause  of  rebellion  more  eflectually  than  they  could 
if  its  open  and  declared  adherents.  The  pretence,  or  the 
belief  that  our  difficulties  could  now  be  settled  by  a  Con- 
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vention,  or  compromise,  or  any  concessions  short  of  our  sb- 
solnte  submission  to  the  demands  of  thoBobels.  is  the  idlest 
thing  in  the  world.   The  time  for  Conventions,  for  compro- 
mises, or  for  conciliatory  measures,  has  gone  by,  and  no 
man  not  really  in  league  with  the  Southern  Rebels,  no  pa- 
triot, no  friend  of  the  Union,  with  the  slightest  grain  of  in- 
telligence, can  for  a  moment  serionsly  believe  in  their  prac- 
ticalutility.   There  never  has  been  a  time  since  the  election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  when  any  conciliatory  measures,  or  any  con- 
stitutional compromises,  short  of  a  complete  surrender  to  the 
demands  of  the  Southern  leaders,  could  have  been  of  the 
slightest  avail.    The  last  Congress  was  disposed  to  go 
farther  in  the  way  of  compromise,  and  to  make  greater  con- 
cessions for  the  preservation  of  peace,  than  wisdom  or  pro- 
dence  dictated.    But  there  were  no  terms  of  compromise 
the  seceded  States  would  accept,  short  of  their  full  and  un- 
equivocal recognition  as  a  separate  and  independent  nation. 
They  openly  refused  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  even  on 
the  adoption  of  the  so-called  "Crittenden  Compromise," 
and  declared  their  separation  final  and  irrevocable,  leaving 
it  for  us  to  go  to  them,  but  absolutely  refusing  to  come  to 
us.    The  Border  State  Convention,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  honest  intention  of  many  of  its  members,  was  a 
mere  farce ;  for  we  doubt  not  that  it  was,  from  the  first,  the 
intention  of  the  leading  politicians  in  all  the  Border  Slave 
States  to  make  common  cause  with  their  Southern  brethren. 
Tlie  present  government  had  exhausted  all  the  hopes  of  a 
peaceful  solution  of  our  difficulties,  J)efore  it  took  tlie  step 
which  was  made  the  pretext  for  war  against  it.    From  the 
fii*st,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri were  pledged,  as  far  as  their  leading  statesmen  could 
pledge  them,  to  the  Southern  cause,  and,  from  the  first,  the 
question  with  all  the  Slaveholding  States  was  separation, 
or  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  slavery; 
and  we  entirely  mistake  the  temper  of  the  Southern  states- 
men and  of  the  people  of  the  Slaveholding  States,  if  we 
suppose  tliem  prepared  to  make  peace  on  any  other  terms 
now.   There  is  no  Peace  party,  no  Union  party  in  any 
Slaveholding  State,  except,  perhaps,  in  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky, North  Carolina,  and  Western  Virginia,  on  which  the 
slightest  reliance  can  be  placed.    The  Union  men  in  all  the 
other  Slave  States,  or  sections  of  Slave  States,  not  except- 
ing Maryland,  are  the  weak,  the  passive,  the  imbecile  por- 
tion of  their  population.   The  talent,  the  energy,  the  deci- 
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sion,  the  governing  capacity  in  all  the  Slaveholding  States, 
whether  the  minority  or  tne  majority,  are  on  the  side  of 
the  Secessionists,  and  secession  has  a  far  stronger  party  in 
every  one  of  the  Free  States,  than  the  Union  has  in  any  of 
the  Slave  States,  except  those  already  named. 

There  is  no  nse  of  attempting  to  disguise  the  facts  from 
our  own  eyes.  The  Slaveholding  States  constitute  really  a 
united  people,  a  more  firmly  united  people  in  opposition  to 
the  government  than  we  of  the  Free  States  are  in  support 
of  it;  Any  policy,  civil  or  military,  based  on  a  contrary 
supposition  will  prove  a  blunder,  and  disastrous  in  the  end 
to  the  Federal  cause.  The  South  have  a  fixed  and  definite 
policy,  which  they  are  enthusiastic  in  carrying  out,  and 
they  will  stop  at  no  means,  however  unscrupulous,  judged 
by  them  necessary  to  their  purpose.  They  have  chosen 
war,  and  they  will  accept  peace,  until  compelled,  only  on 
their  own  terms.  Thus  far  the  war  has  been  mainly  a 
success  on  their  part,  and  they  are  far  from  having  ex- 
hausted all  their  strength.  Indeed  they  believe  they  are 
able  to  sustain  the  war  as  long  as  we  can,  and  to  sustain  it 
successfully  to  the  end.  Nothing  is  more  idle,  then,  than 
to  suppose  that  the  matter  can  now  be  conciliated  by  poli- 
ticians, or  that  the  government,  without  abdicating  itself, 
has  it  in  its  power  to  make  peace.  The  government  has  no 
alternative,  if  it  would  sustain  itself,  and  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  nation,  or  even  its  own  honor,  but  to  prosecute 
the  war,  and  prosecute  it  with  all  the  vigor  and  all  the  forces 
and  means  it  can  command.  For  men,  then,  who  profess 
to  be  attached  to  the  Union,  to  talk  of  "  peace,"  of  "  concili- 
ation," of  "  compromises,"  of  "  conventions,"  is  the  veriest 
twaddle,  or  would  be,  if  it  were  not  the  grossest  outrage  upon 
common  sense  and  common  decency.  ♦  As  we  have  said,  all 
these  things  have  gone  by  ;  and  to  attempt  to  recall  them 
from  the  dead  past,  or  to  galvanize  them  into  life,  is  only 
to  betray  our  own  stupidity  or  our  disloyalty.  No ;  we  must 
fight,  fight  manfully  to  the  end,  and  teach  rebellion  a  les- 
son that  it  will  not  soon  forget. 

We  love  peace  as  much  as  any  man  does  or  can,  and  no 
man,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  suffers  more  by  the  pres- 
ent war,  than  we  do.  But  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  "  Fmlow 
after  the  things  which  moke  for  peace,"  not  peace  at  any 
price;  and,  now  that  we  are  in  war,  we  insist  on  prosecuting 
it  till  the  basis  of  an  honorable  and  durable  peace  can  be 
obtained.   The  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy 
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and  dUbandment  of  our  armies  wonld  not,  as  we  bare 
shown,  secure  this  peace;  because  the  project  of  the  South- 
ern leaders  is  not  merely  a  separation  from  the  Union,  hvX 
a  reconstruction  of  the  Union  under  their  control  on  the 
basis  of  slavery.    Are  we  asked,  why  not  quietly  submit  to 
tlie  reconstruction  demanded  ?    Wonld  there  not  still  be  a 
union  of  the  States  under  a  Federal  ffovernment?  And 
suppose  that  it  did  recognize  slavery,  \niat  harm  in  that! 
Nearly  all  the  States  once  held  slaves,  and  the  Southern 
States  have  grown  and  prospered,  become  great  and  pow- 
erful with  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  even  by  it ;  that 
institution  has  not  only  contributed  to  the  greatness,  strength, 
and  prosperity  of  the  South,  but  has  been  the  basis  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  ^forth; 
vi^hy,  then,  should  the  North  oppose  it,  or  neeitate  to  adopt 
it  ?   The  Union  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  slavery  wonid 
be  far  greater,  more  homogeneous,  stronger,  and  more  pros- 
perous than  it  has  ever  hitherto  been ;  and  the  reconstruc- 
tion demanded  is  not  merely  in  the  interest  of  the  South, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  ;  why  not  then  ac- 
cept it? — So  we  have  found  men  not  in  a  madhouse  reason- 
ing here  at  the  North,  and  so,  perhaps,  some  misguided 
citizens  really  believe. 

We  replv  to  this  reasoning — 1.  The  reconstruction  pro- 
posed would  be  the  destruction  of  the  present  Union,  of  the 
Union  elfected  by  our  fathers,  and  indeed  of  the  nation 
which  it  formed,  hitherto  symbolized  by  the  "  Stars  and 
Stripes."  It  would  be  the  destruction  of  our  present  nation, 
and,  at  best,  only  the  substitution  of  another  nation  in  its 
place.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  many  of  us  have  an  ardent 
attachment  to  the  Union,  in  which  we  were  bom,  and  und^ 
which  we  have  thus  far  lived,  and  do  not  choose  to  expatriate 
ourselves,  or  to  be  forced  to  become  the  subjects  of  another 
government.  For  ourselves,  we  were  bom  an  American 
citizen,  and,  wherever  the  vicissitudes  of  life  may  cast  our 
lot,  an  American  citizen  we  will  live  and  we  wul  die,  and 
no  consideration  under  heaven  shall  ever  induce  us  to  abjure 
allegiance  to  the  Federal  government,  or  swear  all^ianee 
to  any  other  sovereign.  Except  for  gross  tyranny  or  op- 
pression, we  deny  the  right  of  expatriation,  just  as  we  deny 
the  right  of  secession  or  revolution.  This  feeling  which  we 
express  may  be  treated  lightly  by  traitors,  rebels,  and 
peace-men,  and  sneered  at  as  mere  sentimentality  ;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that,  where  it  is  wanting  in  any 
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considerable  number  of  the  population  of  a  country,  there 
is  and  can  be  no  real  loyalty,  no  genuine  patriotism,  and 
therefore  no  firm  support  for  a  national  government,  no  se- 
cure reliance  for  the  nation  in  its  moment  of  peril.  To  trans- 
fer our  allegiance  from  the  present  Union  to  a  new  Union 
not  growing  out  of  it,  but  established  in  spite  of  it,  and  on 
irs  ruins,  would  be  to  convert  us  into  foreigners  in  our  own 
country ;  it  would  wound,  in  its  most  sensitive  part,  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  and  obliterate  from  their  hearts  all 
sentiments  of  national  honor  and  loyalty,  and  therefore  the 
very  condition  of  the  existence  and  durability  of  the  nation, 
and  consequently  of  the  reconstructed  Union. 

2.  A  nation  to  be  groat,  to  be  strong  and  what  the  true 
patriot  desires  it,  must  have  a  solid  foundation  in  truth 
and  virtue,  and  aim  at  something  higher,  nobler,  more 
spiritual,  than  mere  material  conquest,  or  material  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Whatever  Southern  slaveholders  or  North- 
em  merchants  and  manufacturers  may  think,  there  is  a 
Moral  Governor  of  this  world,  and  the  nation  that  constitu- 
tionally and  habitually  violates  the  ^reat  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  contemplates  only  material  grandeur  and  mate- 
rial goods,  either  will  not  long  subsist,  or  subsist  only  as 
the  scourge  of  the  nations.  We  want  not  that  paganized 
Republic  of  which  the  Southern  leaders  dream,  and  with 
which  they  seek  to  allure  us  to  union  with  them,  even  were 
it  to  become  as  great,  as  powerful,  and  as  magnificent  as 
was  ancient  Rome,  once  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  world. 
Such  a  republic  would  contribute  nothing  to  modern  civili- 
zation, nothing  to  the  intelligence,  the  virtue,  or  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  It  would  be  at  war  with  all  Christian 
principles  and  tendencies,  and  could  only  prepare  the  world 
for  a  return  of  heathen  darkness  and  barbarism.  It  would 
be  anachronous.  It  would  be  out  of  place  in  modem  soci- 
ety, and  out  of  time  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  It 
would  be  a  retrograde  movement,  and  therefore  a  movement 
against  the  laws  of  Providence,  as  well  as  against  the  true 
interests  of  mankind. 

3.  There  are  some  among  us  who  still  retain  a  conscieuce, 
and  are  foolish  enough,  if  you  will,  to  believe  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  of 
which  civil  society  cannot  divest  them,  except  in  punish- 
ment for  crime.  There  are  people  who  believe  in  the  prac- 
ticability of  republican  institutions,  which,  though  not  secu- 
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to  all  their  native  and  inherent  rights  as  men.    Such  people 
are  honestly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  can  never,  withoat  the 
last  struggle,  submit  to  the  formation  of  an  aristocratic  stmte 
with  slavery  for  its  comer-stone.    It  mi^^ht  have  been  wiee 
and  prudent  to  acquiesce  in  the  institution  of  slavery  as  a 
local  institution  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  where 
it  existed  prior  to  the  Union  itself,  or  had  since  been  suf- 
fered to  acquire,  a  legal,  or  qiMetA^geX  existence,  so  long*  as 
it  could  not  oe  reach^  without  doing  violence  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  but  it  would  be  something  very  different  to  consent 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  slavery, 
and  to  give  it  through  the  Constitution  a  legal  9iaius, — 
Slavay,  say  what  we  will  of  it,  is  a  great  moral,  social,  and 
political  wrong,  and  that,  too,  whatever  be  the  complexion 
of  the  slave.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  Christianity,  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  teachings  of  the  great  Fathers  and  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church,  God  never  gave  to  man  the  dominion 
of  man ;  and  hence  St.  Augustine,  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  others,  tell  us  that  the  lirst  rulers  of  mankind  were 
called  2>a*^tf  or  ahepherdsy  not  lords  or  dominator$ ;  and 
that  God  gave  to  mankind  dominion  over  the  irrational 
creation,  but  not  over  the  rational.    The  Church  has  tol^ 
ated  slaverv,  where  she  lacked  the  power  to  abolish  it ;  but 
her  whole  nistory  prov^  that  she  sets  her  face  against  iU 
and  uses  all  the  means  at  her  disposal;  without  shocking 
the  public  peace,  or  creating  tumults  and  disorder,  to  pre- 
pare the  slave  for  freedom,  and  to  secure  his  ultimate  eman- 
cipation.   The  negro  is  a  man — is  a  human  beings — a  mem- 
ber of  the  human  race ;  and,  whether  naturally  mferior  or 
not,  to  the  boasted  Caucasian  variety,  he  has  the  same  natu- 
ral and  inherent  right  to  liberty  that  has  the  white  man, 
and  the  wrong  of  enslaving  him  is  just  as  great  as  it  would 
be  if  he  were  white.    The  laboring  man,  whether  wliite  or 
black,  may  be  a  poor  man,  but  God  has  given  him  the  right 
to  be  a  free  man,  to  be  his  own  man,  not  another's. 

As  to  the  argument  of  our  Southern  slaveholders,  and 
apologists  for  slavery,  that  the  slave  is  better  cared  for, 
better  fed,  and  better  clothed  than  our  poor  laborers  at  tlie 
North,  they  weigh  nothing  with  us ;  because  they  relate 
only  to  the  human  animal,  and  not  to  the  man.  If  the  slave 
were  a  mere  animal,  had  no  rational  soul  or  moral  nature, 
if  he  were  indeed  an  ox,  a  horse,  or  a  do^,  we  should  not 
complain  of  his  condition,  or  offer  any  objection  to  slavery. 
We  believe  that  the  animal  in  the  slave  is  often  better  pro- 
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vided  for  than  the  animal  in  the  poor  white  laboring  man ; 
but  the  man  is  and  mngt  be  neglected.  It  is  the  man  that 
is  wronged  and  outraged,  the  rmm  that  is  debased  and  en- 
slaved ;  and  the  slaveholders  know  very  well  that,  in  order 
to  keep  their  slaves  in  subjection,  they  must  close  to  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  the  avenues  to  intelligence,  debar  them 
from  all  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  and  keep  them  as 
near  the  level  of  brutes  as  they  are  able;  they  must  stifle 
in  them  the  man^  and  prevent  the  development  in  them  of 
that  image  and  likeness  "  of  God  in  which  they  were  crea- 
ted. It  is  this  that  renders  slavery  an  outrage  upon  hu- 
manity, and  has  excited  against  it  the  indignation  t>f  the 
whole  Christian  world. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Union  on  the  basis  of  slavery.  We  believe  in  the 
rights  of  man ;  we  believe  in  liberty ;  wo  would  secure  to 
all  others  that  liberty  which  we  demand  for  ourselves ;  and 
we  believe  slavery  a  great  wrong,  a  sin  against  humanity, 
which  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  bring  down  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  every  people  that  adopts  and  insists  on  per- 
petuating it.  The  nations  of  antiquity  had  slaves;  where 
are  those  nations  now  ?  Pagan  Greece  and  Home  had  their 
slaves ;  and  where  are  Greece  and  Rome  to-day  ?  The  Ot- 
tomans have  had  their  slaves,  and  the  Ottoman  empire  is 
now  in  its  agony.  Spain  became  a  gfeat  slave  power 
through  her  colonies.  Most  of  those  colonies  has  she  lost, 
and  she  herself  has  fallen  from  the  first  power,  below  the 
rank  of  a  second-class  power  of  Europe.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Portugal.  Only  those  nations  in  Europe,  which 
have  emancipated  their  slaves,  freed,  or  are  freeing  their 
serfs,  show  any  signs  of  longevity.  Let  the  fate  of  all 
slaveholding  nations  be  a  warning  to  all  those  weak,  cow- 
ardly, or  traitorous  men  at  the  North,  who  would  consent 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  on  the  basis  of  slavery. 
Let  them  reflect  that  "  the  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell, 
and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God ;"  and  everv  slavehold- 
ing nation,  whatever  its  spasmodic  piety,  or  its  hypocritical 
professions,  does  forget  God,  who  never  refuses  to  hear  and 
ultimately  to  avenge  the  slave. 

4.  Finally,  passing  over  all  thus  far  adduced,  we  cannot 
consent  to  such  a  reconstructed  Union,  because  it  would 
contain  in  it  no  element  of  strength  and  durability,  but  the 
seeds  of  its  own  dissolution.  It  would  be  base^  not  only 
on  slavery  as  its  comer-stone,  but  on  the  right  of  any  or 
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every  State  to  eecede,  whenever  it  should  choose,  withont 
the  other  States  having  any  right  to  call  it  to  an  accomit 
for  its  secession.    This  recogni^  right  of  secession  may 
work  no  great  harm  to-day,  while  the  Confederate  States 
are  united  in  a  grand  struggle  for  separate  existence,  or  na- 
tional reconstruction ;  but  the  moment  that  struggle  is  over 
and  peace  is  restored,  it  would  begin  to  operate,  and  render 
the  Confederate  bond  a  mere  rope  of  sand.    State  jealousies 
would  spring  up,  and  new  secessions  would  commence ;  the 
Union  would  hardly  be  reconstructed  before  it  won  Id  be  re- 
dissolved  into  its  original  elements,  and  there  be  as  many 
separate  and  independent  governments  as  there  are  individ- 
ual States.    We  tried  confederation  before  constractin^  the 
Union,  and  found  that  it  would  not  work ;  and  the  Union 
itself,  if  it  has  any  defect,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  leaves  the 
Federal  power  too  weak  for  an  effective  central  power,  or 
to  constitute  the  people  of  the  several  States  really  and 
practically  one  political  people.    The  new  Confecferac/ 
would  be  still  weaker,  exaggerate  this  defect,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  recognize  the  rignt  of  every  individual  State  to 
secede  whenever  it  judge  it  for  its  own  interest,  conveni- 
ence, or  pleasure  to  do  so.    Is  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  Con- 
federacy would  be  conducted  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
ropriety  as  never  to  give  umbragje  to  any  State,  or  that 
isappointed  and*  ambitious  politicians  in  any  State  would 
never  find  or  make  a  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  and,  like  the 
politicians  of  South  Carolina,  whirl  their  State  out  of  the 
reconstructed  Union  ?   Even  now,  we  are  told.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  are  beginning  to  manifest  symptoms  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Confederate  government,  and  we 
can  readily  believe  that,  if  the  pressure  of  a  common  danger 
were  removed,  each  of  them  would  lose  no  time  in  raising 
the    Lone  Star "  of  independence,  and  seceding  from  se- 
cession. 

However  attractive,  then,  might  be  the  dream  of  a  re- 
constructed Union  on  the  basis  of  slavery,  we  could  never 
hope  to  realize  it ;  for  we  could  never  hope  to  preserve  it 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  in  its  integrity.  There 
would  soon  be  disaffection  at  the  South;  there  would  be 
disaffection  at  the  North ;  and  there  would  always  be  dis- 
affection in  the  consciences  of  all  good  men,  of  all  true 
Christians  in  all  sections,  created  and  sustained  by  the 
moral  and  social  plague  of  slavery.  Here  are  reasons  amply 
sufficient  why  we  should  not  discontinue  our  efforts  to  pro- 
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serve  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  why  we  should  not  make  peace 
with  the  Rebels  on  their  own  terms,  or  accept  their  propo- 
sition of  substituting  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederated 
States  for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  government,  we  insist,  had  no  alternative  in  the  out- 
set but  to  abdicate  itself,  or  to  resist  the  rebellious  move- 
ments with  all  the  forces  at  its  command.  It  has  no  other 
alternative  now,  and  the  men  who  would  urge  upon  it  any 
other  policy  can  be  commended  for  their  u)yalty  only  at 
the  expense  of  their  intelligence.  The  only  fault  of  the 
government  has  been  in  having  too  long  pursued  a  con- 
ciliatory policy,  in  having  delayed  too  long  the  necessary 
measures  to  vindicate  its  own  dignity  and  authority,  in 
adopting  timid  and  half-way  measures,  and  in  having  pros- 
ecuted the  war  with  too  little  vigor,  and  with  too  great  ten- 
derness toward  the  Rebels.  But  it  is  no  time  now  to  call 
up  its  past  delinquencies,  and  parade  them  before  it. 
ITothing  remains  for  it  but  to  let  the  past  go,  and  hence- 
forth treat  secession  as  rebellion,  and  theseceders  and  their 
aiders  and  abettors  as  traitors.  We  wish  it  to  prove  that 
it  has  the  courage  and  the  disposition  to  treat  them  as 
traitors,  wherever  it  meets  them,  or  is  able  to  seize  them. 
We  desire  it  to  understand  that  there  is  war,  real  war, 
downright  earnest  war,  and  a  war  to  be  conducted  not  on 
the  principle  of  respecting  the  feelings  of  the  enemy,  and 
of  doing  him  no  harm,  but  on  the  principle  of  striking  him 
where  he  is  weakest  and  sorest,  and  availing  ourselves  of 
every  advantage  against  him  allowed  by  the  laws  of  civi- 
lized warfare.  The  Rebels  offer  no  advantage  to  us;  they 
avail  themselves  of  every  advantage  against  us  in  their 
power,  respect  none  of  our  susceptibilities,  and  take  no 
pains  not  to  wound  our  feelings ;  we  must  mete  them  the 
measure  they  mete.  They  allow  in  their  States,  where  they 
have  the  power,  the  utterance  of  no  Union  sentiments,  of 
no  Union  speeches,  or  Union  harangues,  and  they  htm^, 
imprison,  or  banish  every  Union  man  they  can  lay  their 
hands  on,  who  keeps  not  his  Union  sentiments  to  himself. 
We  must  mete  out  a  like  measure  to  every  rebel  or  seces- 
sionist we  find  in  the  loyal  States,  and  silence  every  voice 
raised  against  the  right  of  the  government  to  vindicate  and 
preserve  the  Union  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  madness  to 
send  our  sons  and  brothers  to  fight  rebels  in  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, or  Missouri,  while  we  suffer  their  friends,  aiders, 
and  abettors  to  spout  their  treason  and  disloyal  sentiments 
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here  at  home.  It  is  not  onlj  madness ;  it  is  a  moral  wrong ; 
it  is,  as  some  would  say,  worse  still, — it  is  a  blunder. 

Do  not  tell  us  that  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  Gonati- 
tution  and  the  free  expression  of  opinion.    Traitors  and 
friends  of  traitors  have  no  Coustitutiofial  rights,  for  they  are 
in  rebellion  against  the  Constitution  itself,  and  no  man  can 
stand  on  his  own  wrong.  Free  exprea-ion  of  oninion  I  Just 
as  if  the  question  between  lawful  authority  ana  rebels  were 
a  (question  on  which  there  conld  bo  two  honeet  opinions ! 
Is  it  a  question  of  opinion,  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  its  very  existence,  whether  its  children  shall 
support  it  or  not  ?    Is  it  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  the 
nation  shall  be  preserved  or  not?    Is  it  a  matter  of  opinion, 
when  I  am  assaulted  by  an  assassin,  whether  I  have  the 
right  to  resist  him  or  not ;  whether  I  shall  quietly  submit 
to  be  assassinated,  or  snatch  the  dagger  from  his  hand,  and 
plunge  it  into  his  own  heart?    Have  men  lost  their  senses f 
Are  we  to  argue  the  question  whether  the  sun  shines  in  the 
heavens  or  not,  when  we  see  it  with  our  own  eyes?  Down 
with  such  intolerable  cant  about  "  Constitutional  liberty," 
and  "freedom  of  speech  or  opinion  I"    How,  if  the  Consti- 
tution is  gone,  trampled  underfoot  by  rebels,  do  you  ex- 
pect to  maintain  constitutional  liberty,  or  any  other  kind  of 
liberty  worth  having?    Understand  at  once  that  we  are  in 
war,  and  in  a  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Constitntion, 
for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  political,  moral,  mental, 
civil,  ana  social,  and  that  it  is  never  permitted  to  plead  the 
Consiitution  and  liberty  against  the  measures  necessary  for 
their  maintenance.    Do  understand,  if  understanding  yon 
have,  that  we  are  in  war  for  the  very  existence  of  the  na- 
tion, and  that,  if  the  nation  goes,  constitutions  and  liberty 
go  with  it.    It  is  only  by  preserving  the  nation  in  its  int^- 
rity  and  its  majesty  that  the  Constitution  can  be  main- 
tained, and  the  liberty  it  secures  enjoyed.   Neither  the  na- 
tion nor  the  Constitution  can  afford  protection  to  those  who 
would  only  use  their  liberty  and  the  Constitution  to  destroy 
them. 

The  measure  we  suggest  may  be  severe,  and  such  as  in 
ordinary  cases  of  rebellion  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to  by  a 
free  government.  But  we  are  engaged  in  suppressing  no 
ordinary  rebellion  ;  we  are  engaged  m  suppressing  a  rebel- 
lion of  vast  proportions,  of  vast  resources,  and  of  strengdi 
hardly  inferior  to  that  of  the  loyal  States  themselves.  We 
can  put  it  down ;  and,  God  helping,  we  shall  put  it  down; 
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but  not  without  exerting  all  oar  strength,  and  availing  onr- 
e^ves  of  all  the  means  to  suppress  it  authorized,  we  will 
not  say  by  the  Constitution,  but  by  the  recognized  laws  of 
war.  War  has  its  own  laws ;  and,  while  it  lasts,  it  over- 
rides all  other  laws,  and,  if  need  be,  places  the  Constitution 
itself,  so  far  as  it  would  be  a  barrier  to  its  success,  in  abey- 
ance. Salics  pojntli  lex  mprema  est  is  a  universally  re- 
ceived maxim,  and  the  safety  of  the  nation  is  the  only  law 
which  can  control  military  operations,  or  determine  the 
measures  necessary  or  proper  in  the  preservation  of  the  war. 

It  is  all  very  we  II  for  your  Breckenridges,  your  Burnetts, 
3' our  Brights,  and  your  Yallandighams,  et  id  orrme  gemia^ 
to  prate  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  about  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  acts  of  the  President;  we  know  not,  and 
care  not,  whether  those  acts  were  Constitutional  or.  not,  so 
long  as  we  know  that  they  were  necessary  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Union,  the  majesty  of  law,  and  our  national  ex- 
istence itself.  How  long  must  it  take  the  petty  political 
attorneys  to  learn  that  the  nation  is  above  the  Constitution, 
since  it  makes  the  Constitution,  and  its  preservation  iB 
mure' than  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution,  and  there- 
fore that  all  acts  necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
nation  and  its  authority  are  always  lawful,  authorized  by 
the  highest  of  all  laws?  Only  they  who  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, sustain  the  Union,  and  labor  to  save  the  Constitu- 
tion, can  plead  the  Constitution  and  laws  in  their  favor. 
They  who  rebel,  or  aid  and  abet  rebels,  by  their  very  act  of 
rebellion  put  themselves  out  of  the  protection  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws,  and  cannot  demand  their  protection,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  expect  that  it  will  be  extended 
over  them.  The  Constitution  and  the  laws  are  for  loyal 
citizens, — not  for  rebels  and  traitors.  Let,  then,  the  meas- 
ures suggested  or  recommended  be  severe,  let  them  be  such 
as  in  peaceful  times,  when  the  Constitution  and  laws  are 
unresisted  and  everywhere  cheertWly  and  respectfully 
obeyed,  would  be  unconstitutional  and  indefensible,  that, 
in  times  like  these,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  nation 
is  at  stake,  is  no  objection  to  them.  The  first  law  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  of  individuals,  is  self-preservation.  It  is 
unconstitutional  and  illegal  to  hang  innocent  and  peaceful 
men ;  but  it  is  neither  illegal  nor  unconstitutional  to  hang 
murderers.  It  is  unconstitutional  and  illegal  to  shoot  down 
innocent  and  peaceful  men  arrayed  in  the  field  before  yon, 
even  though  they  have  arms  in  their  hands;  bat  it  is  not 
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nnconstitntional  or  illegal  to  shoot  them  down  in  self- 
defence,  or  in  defence  of  the  Constitation  and  laws.  Let  ns, 
then,  hear  no  more  about  the  constitutionality  of  thifl  or 
that  measure  clearly  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  nation, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under  tne  existing  Ck>n- 
stitution. 

In  a  state  of  war  everything  has  to  give  way  to  militJiry 
necessity,  private  property,  liberty,  and  ev«i  life  itself.  The 
state  may  take,  if  its  necessities  demand  it,  the  private  prop- 
erty of  its  citizens  to  the  last  cent,  and  it  can  commana  any 
citizen  it  sees  proper,  to  march  to  meet  the  enemy,  and,  if 
need  be,  and  the  fate  of  war  so  decide,  to  lay  down  his  life 
and,  what  his  dearer  than  life,  his  liberty,  for  his  country. 
On  this  principle  the  Fe^leral  Government  now  calls  for 
troops,  and  imposes  heavy  taxes  on  our  property  for  the 
support  of  the  war;  and  loyal  citizens  cheerfully  respond 
to  its  call,  because  they  know  it  has  the  right  to  do  it,  and 
because  they  know  that,  if  the  country  be  lost,  all  is  lost, 
life,  liberty,  and  property  themselves. 

A  heavy  tax  is  imposed  by  the  present  war  on  the  citi- 
zens of  the  loyal  States,  although  the  war  has  been  brought 
about  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  or  any  act  of  theire  hav- 
ing rendered  it  necessary.  Are  they  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  it  imposes,  without  any  indemnification,  or  without 
any  attempt,  at  least,  to  make  the  rebellious  States,  whose 
treachery  nas  created  the  necessity  for  it,  bear  any  portion 
of  it?  Shall  not  they  who  dance  pay  the  piper?  In  pre- 
serving the  Union,  do  we  not  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
disloyal,  no  less  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  loval  States; 
and  must  we,  because  we  are  loyal,  bear  the  whole  burden 
of  preserving  it?  The  Union  has  as  much  right  to  tax 
disloyal  as  loyal  citizens,  and  to  collect  the  tax  from  the 
disloyal  in  the  most  ready  and  practicable  way  possible. 
Hence  Congress,  at  its  last  Session,  passed  an  Act  confis- 
cating the  property  of  disloyal  citizens  of  the  States  now 
in  rebellion,  and  authorizing  its  seizure  wherever  it  can  be 
found.  This  is  only  sinfiple  justice.  They  whose  misconduct 
has  created  the  war,  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
bear  its  burden,  or  to  indemnify  the  loyal  States  for  the  ex- 
penses it  compels  them  to  incur. 

But  military  necessity  may  require  us  to  ^o  even  farther 
than  this  late  Act  of  Congress.  The  laws  of  war  and  mili- 
tary prudence  authorize  us  to  strike  the  enemy  where  he  is 
most  vulnerable,  and  where  the  blow  will  infiict  on  him  the 
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greatest  damage.  No  just  war  is  ever  |)ro8ecnted  for  the 
sake  of  war.  War,  for  the  sake  of  war,  is  in  all  cases  un- 
justifiable. War  is  justifiable,  and  can  be  engaged  in  by  a 
Christian  people,  only  when  it  looks  to  peace  for  its  end,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  removal  of  the  causes  whicli 
have  rendered  it  necessary.  If  it  may  be  justly  resorted 
to,  it  is  always  lawful  so  to  conduct  it  as  in  the  speediest 
and  most  effectual  manner  possible  to  remove  those  causes, 
to  redress  the  wrongs  for  which  it  is  waged,  and  to  bring 
about  the  desired  peace.  We  are  never  morally  obliged 
to  meet  the  enemy  on  his  own  chosen  ground,  or  to  fight 
him  with  an  equality  of  forces  or  weapons.  We  have  the 
right  to  choose  our  own  time,  place,  and  mode  of  attack, 
and  to  choose  such  time,  place,  and  mode  as  will  be  the 
most  inconvenient  or  distressing  to  him,  and  the  most  effec- 
tually cripple  his  resources,  crush  his  power,  aud  compel  him 
to  surrender.  If  he  has  a  weak  spot,  one  weaker  than  an- 
other, we  have  not  only  the  right,  but  in  common  prudence 
and  common  humanity  are  bound  to  seek  out  tnat  spot, 
and  there  strike  our  heaviest  and  deadliest  blow.  Thus,  if 
there*  is  a  disaffected  party  in  the  enemy's  country,  we 
have  the  right  to  encourage  and  strengthen  that  party. 
Hence  the  &ovemment  has  labored  to  strengthen  and  en- 
courage the  Union  men  in  Western  Virginia,  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee, Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  and  by  so  doing 
has  prevented  these  States  and  parts  of  States  from  joining 
openly  in  the  Kebellion.  On  the  same  principle  it  has  a 
right  to  go  farther,  and  make  friends  and  allies  of  all  classes 
of  the  population  of  the  rebellious  States  that  it  can  influ- 
ence, and  that,  too,  without  reference  to  the  condition  in 
which  they  have  heretofore  been  placed  by  the  laws  or  us- 
ages of  those  States  themselves. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  slave  population  in 
the  rebellious  States.  In  these  States  there  are  over  three  mil- 
lions of  the  population  held  by  the  laws  or  usages  of  those 
States  as  slaves.  These  people  are  an  integral  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  owe  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
government,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  has  the  same  right  to  make 
friends  and  allies  of  them,  and  to  enroll  and  arm  them  against 
the  Rebellion,  that  it  has  to  make  friends  and  allies,  or  to  en- 
roll and  arm  the  white  population  of  Western  Virginia  or  of 
Eastern  Tennessee.  It  makes  nothing  against  this  that  these 
people  have  heretofore  been  slaves  by  the  laws  or  the  usages 
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of  the  States  in  which  they  reside;  for  those  laws  or  usages  are 
deprived  of  all  force  against  the  Union  by 'the  very  act  of  re- 
bellion. Rebellion  dissolves  all  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
life  or  property  of  the  rebels.  By  the  very  act  of  rebellioB, 
the  rebel  forfeits  to  the  government  a£i:ainst  which  he  rebels 
both  his  property  and  his  life,  and  holds  henceforth  neither, 
save  at  its  mercy  or  discretion.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  govern- 
ment would  have  no  right  to  confiscate  the  property  of  reb- 
ds,  or  to  attempt  to  suppress  a  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  If 
the  slaves  held  in  the  reoellious  States  are  property,  tliey  are 
forfeited  to  the  government,  and  the  government  may  con- 
fiscate them,  as  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  or  any  other  speciea 
of  propertv  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Rebels.   The  same 
principle  tnat  gives  to  the  government  the  right  to  confis- 
cate a  bale  of  cotton  owned  by  a  Rebel,  gives  it  a  right  to 
confiscate  every  negro  slave  claimed  by  a  rebel  master. 
This  is  perfectly  clear,  and  is  implied  in  the  recent  Act  of 
Congress  vn  the  subject  But  if  these  people  held  as  slaves 
are  not  property,  they  are  and  should  be  regarded  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
government,  liable  to  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  Union 
m  the  way  and  manner  it  deems  most  advisable,  and,  if  loyal, 
entitled  to  the  same  protection  irom  the  government  ss 
any  other  class  of  loyal  citizens.    Nobody  can  pretend  that 
the  Federal  government  is  obliged,  bv  virtne  of  the  laws 
or  usages  heretofore  existing  in  the  Slave  States,  to  treat 
these  people  as  property.    Whatever  might  have  been  its 
obligation  before  the  rebellious  acts  of  those  States,  that 
obligation  is  now  no  longer  in  force. 

But  if  it  be  required  to  treat  them  as  free  and  loyal  citi- 
zens by  the  military  operations  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  or  even  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  present  rebellion, 
the  government  is  bound  so  to  treat  them.  The  only  doubt 
that  can  arise  is  as  to  the  fact,  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  prove  useful  to  this  end.  It  may  be  objected  to  such  a 
measure  that  it  would  deprive  us  of  the  aid  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia and  Eastern  Tennessee,  and  drive  into  open  hostility  to 
the  Union  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  This  objec- 
tion deserves  grave  consideration.  But  it  is  in  substance 
the  objection  Uiat  has  embarrassed  the  government  from 
the  outset,  and  compelled  it  to  take  only  half-way  measures 
to  suppress  the  Rebellion.  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  respect 
the  fear  to  which  this  obligation  appeals.  Fear  is  the  worst 
possible  counsellor  in  tlie  world,  and  the  government  that 
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hesitates  to  adopt  the  best  policy  for  fear  of  alienating  its 
friends,  is  lost.  Let  the  lines  be  at  once  sharply  drawn  be- 
tween our  friends  and  oar  enemies.    In  a  crisis  like  the 

!>re8ent,  lukewarm  friends,  or  friends  who  will  be  our 
riends  only  by  virtue  of  certain  concessions  to  their  inter- 
ests or  prejudices,  are  more  embarrassing  than  open  ene- 
mies, and  do  more  to  weaken  our  forces  than  if  arrayed  in 
open  hostility  against  us.  K  these  States  are  for  the  Union 
they  will  insist  on  no  conditions  incompatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  Union ;  they  will  make  sacrifices  for  the 
Union,  as  well  as  the  other  loyal  States,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not.  There  is  neither  reason  or  j'ustice 
in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  great  States  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  pouring  out  their 
blood  and  treasure  for  the  gratification  of  the  slaveholding 
pretensions  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  or  Missouri.  The  cit- 
izens of  these  States  who  own  slaves,  are  as  much  bound, 
if  the  preservation  of  the  Union  requiresit,  to  give  up  their 
property  in  slaves,  as  we  at  the  farther  North  are  to  pour 
out  our  blood  and  treasure  to  put  down  a  rebellion  which 
threatens  alike  them  and  us.  If  they  love  their  few  slaves 
more  than  they  do  the  Union,  let  them  go  out  of  the  Union. 
We  are  stronger  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Union  without 
them,  than  we  are  with  them. 

But  we  have  referred  only  to  the  slaves  in  the  rebellious 
States,  and,  if  it  is,  or  if  it  becomes  a  military  necessity  to 
liberate  all  the  slaves  of  the  Union,  and  to  treat  the  whole 
present  slave  population  as  freemen  and  citizens,  it  would  be 
no  more  than  just  and  proper  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  citizens  of  loyal  States,  or  the  loval  citizens  of 
loyal  sections  of  the  reoellious  States,  should  be  indemni- 
fied at  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  slaves  that  may  have  been 
liberated.  The  States  and  sections  of  States  named  have 
not  a  large  number  of  slaves,  and,  if  the  Union  is  preserv- 
ed, it  would  not  be  a  very  heavy  burden  on  it  to  pay  their 
ransom ;  and  to  paying  it  no  patriot,  or  loyal  citizen  of  the 
Free  States  would  raise  the  slightest  objection.  The  objec- 
tion, therefore,  urged,  though  grave,  need  not  be  regarded 
as  insuperable ;  and  we  think  the  advantages  of  the  meas- 
ure in  a  military  point  of  view,  would  be  far  greater  than 
any  disadvantage  we  have  to  apprehend  from  it. 

Whether  the  time  for  this  important  measure  has  come  or 
not,  it  is  for  the  President,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  ar- 
mies, to  determine.    But,  in  our  judgment,  no  single  meas- 
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ure  could  be  adopted  by  tKe  government  that  wonld  more 
elfectually  aid  its  military  operations,  do  more  to  weaken 
the  Rebel  forces,  and  to  strengths  our  own.  Four  millions 
of  peo|)le  in  the  Slave  States,  feeling  that  the  snppressian 
of  the  Rebellion  and  the  triumph  of  the  Union  secures  to 
them  and  their  children  forever  the  status  of  free  citizens, 
are  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  taken  from  the 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  twice  that  number  added  to  our 
own ;  for  thev  wonld  not  only  compel  the  Rebels  to  keep  a 
large  force,  that  might  otherwise  be  employed,  at  home,  to 
protect  their  own  wives  and  children,  out  would  deprive 
them  of  the  greater  portion  of  that  labor  by  which  they 
now  subsist  their  armies.    Now  slavery  is  to  them  a  source 
of  strength ;  it  would  then  be  to  them  a  source  of  weak- 
ness.   Its  abolition  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  striking  the 
enemy  at  his  most  vulnerable  point,  precisely  where  we 
can  best  sunder  the  sinews  of  his  strength,  and  deal  him 
the  most  fatal  blow. 

Moreover,  it  would  not  only  brin^  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Federal  arms  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  colored  race 
in  the  Union,  but  would  secure  us,  what  we  now  lack,  the 
sympathy  and  the  moral  aid  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
and  remove  all  danger  of  our  coming  into  conflict  with 
either  France  or  England.  The  war  would  be  seen  then 
likely  to  effect  a  result  with  which  Englishmen  and  French- 
men could  sympathize,  and,  instead  ot  wishing  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  they  would  wish  with 
all  their  hearts  for  the  success  of  the  Federal  arms.  It 
would  do  more  than  this.  It  would  bring  to  the  aid  of  our 
volunteer  force  from  one  hundred  to  two  liundred  thousand 
brave  and  stalwart  volunteers  from  the  Free  States,  aye, 
and  even  many  from  the  Slave  States  themselves,  who  will 
not,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  volunteer  their  services  in 
a  war  which,  even  if  successful,  promises  to  leave  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  not  only  existing,  but  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  ever.  Everybody  knows  that  slavery  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  that  the  real  object 
of  the  Southern  leaders  is  not  simply  to  protect  slavery 
against  Abolition  movements  where  it  exists,  but  to  extend 
it  over  the  whole  Union,  and  make  the  American  Republic 
a  great  Slaveholding  Republic.  And  there  are  men  in 
large  numbers  amongst  us,  men  who  have  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  Abolitionists,  who  see  and  understand  very  well 
that,  even  were  we  successful  in  putting  down  the  present  re- 
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bellion,  no  real  nnion  between  the  North  and  the  South  could 
be  restored,  and  that  no  durable  peace  between  them  could 
be  re-established,  if  slavery  continued  to  exist.  These  men 
enter  not  and  will  not  enter  heartily  into  the  war, unless  they 
see  clearly  and  feel  fully  assured  that  it  will  result  in  the 
final  and  total  extinction  of  slaveiy  throughout  the  Union 
and  all  the  territory  it  may  now  possess  or  hereafter  acquire. 

The  present  rebellion  proves,  what  thoughtful  and  far- 
seeing  men  in  all  sections  of  the  Union  have  long  seen  and 
said,  that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  with  the  Slave  Sys- 
tem of  labor  extending  over  one  half  of  it,  and  the  Free- 
Labor  System  over  the  other  half,  is,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  affairs,  an  impossibility.  Senator  Seward,  or 
rather  Mein  Herr  Diefenbach  in  our  Keview  before  him, 
was  right  in  saying  there  is  an  "  irrepressible  conflict"  be- 
tween the  two  Systems.  They  cannot  long  coexist  together 
in  peace  and  harmony  ;  there  is  an  irrepressible  tendency 
in  each  to  exclude  the  other ;  and  no  possible  wisdom  or 
prudence,  on  the  part  of  any  administration,  can  harmo- 
nize their  coexistence  under  one  and  the  same  government. 
You  must  make  your  election  between  the  Systems,  and 
adopt  for  the  whole  country  either  the  Slave  System,  or  the 
Free-Labor  System  ;  and  the  real  significance  of  the  contest 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  is  as  to  which  of  these  Sys- 
tems shall  be  the  American  sysrem. 

However  homogeneous  in  race  or  character,  habits  or 
manners,  may  be  the  people  of  a  country  in  the  outset, 
they  separate,  and  grow  gradually  into  two  distinct  peo- 
ples, with,  almost  entirely  different  ideas,  habits  and  cus- 
toms, if  one  half  of  them  in  the  one  section  adopt  the  Slave 
System,  and  the  other  half  in  the  other  the  Free-Labor  Sys- 
tem. We  have  already  in  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing our  common  origin,  our  common  language,  the  similarity 
of  our  laws,  and  our  habitual  intercourse,  grown  almost  into 
two  distinct  nations.  The  Confederates  are  Americans  in- 
deed, for  they  have  been  born  and  bred  on  American  soil ; 
but  they  no  longer  retain  the  original  American  cliaracter ; 
while  in  the  Free  States,  bating  tne  alterations  effected  by 
foreign  immigration,  that  character  is  substantially  pre- 
served. We  of  the  North  are  the  same  people  that  made 
the  Revolution,  won  American  Independence,  and  estab- 
lished the  Federal  government.  This  divergence  showed 
itself  even  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  ;  and  it  has  been 
growing  greater  and  greater  from  the  beginning  of  the 
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present  centory ;  and  if  the  two  SysteniB  of  labor  are  con- 
tinaed  on  American  soi],  mnst  continue  to  grow  still  greater 
and  greater,  till  the  people  of  the  two  sections  grow  up 
into  two  absolutely  distinct  and  mutually  hostile  nations, 
no  longer  capable,  but  by  the  subjugation  of  the  one  by 
the  other,  of  existing  under  one  and  the  same  government. 
The  only  way  this  divergence  can  be  checked,  the  unitj 
and  homogeneousness  of  the  whole  American  people  re- 
covered and  preserved,  is  by  the  assimilation  of  the  Labor 
Systems  of  the  North  and  the  South. 

We  of  the  North  cannot  and  ought  not  to  accept  the 
Labor  system  of  the  South.  But  the  Slave  States,  by 
their  unprovoked  rebellion,  have  given  us  an  opportunity 
of  performing  an  act  of  long  delayed  iustice  to  the  negro 
population  of  the  Union,  and  of  assimilating  the  Soutiiem 
Laoor  system  to  ours.  This  assimilation  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  and  the  South  has  risen  in  arms 
against  the  Union,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  extending  her 
Labor  system  over  all  the  Free  States.  In  doing  so,  she 
gives  us  the  right,  in  our  own  self-defence,  to  extend  our 
Free-Labor  System  over  all  the  Slave  States, — a  right  which, 
but  for  her  rebellion,  we  should  not  have  had  under  the 
Cknistitution. 

If  this  prove  a  disadvantage  to  the  Southern  States, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  their  laboring  popula- 
tion, they  have  no  right  to  complain,  for  it  is  a  disaovan- 
tage  they  have  brought  upon  themselves.  But  this  will 
be  a  disadvantage  only  as  compared  with  us  of  the  North ; 
for  it  will  be  better  for  the  South  herself  to  have  her  negro 
population  free  laborers,  than  it  is  to  have  them  slaves.  In 
counting  the  population  of  the  South,  we  must  count  not 
merely  her  white,  but  also  her  black  and  colored  popula- 
tion. The  moral,  spiritual,  and  material  well-being  of  her 
four  millions  of  black  and  colored  people  must  be  consid- 
ered, as  well  as  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  material  well- 
being  of  her  eight  millions  of  whites.  These  black  and 
colored  people  are  as  much  human  beings,  whose  welfare 
is  as  important  and  as  necessary  to  be  consulted  by  the 
statesman,  the  political  economist,  the  moralist,  ana  the 
Christian,  as  that  of  any  other  portion  of  her  population ; 
and  what  they  would  gain  by  their  emancipation  should 
be  thrown  into  the  balance  against  what  might  be  lost  by 
their  former  owners.  But  even  the  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  slave  proprietors  would,  in  reality, 
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lofie  nothing,  or  gain  in  moral  more  than  they  would  lose 
in  material  prosperity.  We  do  not  believe  Southern  soci- 
ety would,  in  case  of  emancipation,  be  equal  to  what  it 
would  if  the  whole  population  were  of  the  white  race. 
The  negro  element  would  remain  in  that  society,  and, 
wherever  it  remains,  it  will  be  an  inferior  element ;  but  far 
less  so  as  free,  than  as  enslaved.  The  white  population  of 
the  South  must  always  suffer  this  drawback  tor  having 


population  on  their  soil,  and  they  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  obliged  to  make  expiation,  as  long  as  the  world 
stands,  for  having  introduced  and  sustained  the  institution 
of  negro  slavery.  But  aside  from  the  disadvantage  of 
having  its  laboring  population  of  a  race  with  which  the 
white  race  will  not  mingle,  the  South  would  gain  by  the 
assimilation  of  her  Labor  system  to  that  of  the  North. 

M.  Augustin  Cochin  has  proved,  in  the  work  before  us, 
that  slavery  can  be  abolished,  and  the  slaves  converted 
into  free  laborers,  without  any  serious  detriment,  even  to 
the  former  slave  proprietors.  We  all  know  that  free 
labor  is  more  economical  than  slave  labor,  and  therefore 
that  a  freeman  is  worth  more,  under  the  point  of  view  of 
national  wealth,  than  a  slave.  The  conversion  of  the  four 
millions  of  slaves  now  in  the  Southern  States  into  freemen, 
would  very  much  increase,  instead  of  diminishing,  the  ag^ 
^egate  wealth  of  those  States ;  and  if  a  portion  of  this 
increased  aggregate  wealth  should  pass  from  the  hands  of 
a  few  slave  proprietors,  and  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  allowed  to  hold  no  property,  the 
aggregate  well-being  of  the  whole  community  would  also 
be  augmented  instead  of  diminished,  and  therefore  the 
South,  regarded  as  a  whole,  or  looking  to  her  whole  popu- 
lation, would  be  unquestionably  a  great  gainer  by  the 
change.  It  would  not  in  any  respect  be  depopulated  or 
impoverished,  but  would  be  in  the  way  of  a  more  rapid 
increase  of  its  population,  and  of  that  wealth  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  strength  and  prosperity  of  a  state.  What 
we  propose,  then,  would  in  no  respect  be  ruinous,  or  even 
iojurious,  to  the  Southern  States  tnemselves,  but  would  be 
a  real  advantage  to  them,  and  secure  them  after  the  peace 
all  the  real  greatness,  strength,  and  prosperity  states  with 
a  mixed  population  of  white  and  black  are  capable  of.  The 
proposition,  then,  involves  no  wrong,  no  injustice,  no  inju- 
ry to  the  white  population  of  the  Southern  States;  wmle 
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it  would  be  an  act  of  justice,  though  tardy  justice,  to  the 
negro  race  so  long  held  in  bondage,  and  forced  to  forego 
all  their  own  rights  and  interests  for  the  pride,  wealth,  and 
pleasure  of  their  white  roasters. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  higlily  important,  in  every  p^^ssible 
view  of  the  case,  that  the  Federal  government  should  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  given  it  by  the  Southern  Rebellion 
to  perform  this  act  of  justice  to  the  negro  race;  to  assimi- 
late the  Labor  system  of  the  South  to  that  of  the  North  ; 
to  remove  a  great  moral  and  political  wrong ;  and  to  wipe 
out  tlie  foul  stain  of  slavery,  which  has  hitherto  sullied  the 
otherwise  bright  escutcheon  of  our  Republic.  We  are  no  fa- 
natics on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  is  well-known  to  our  read- 
ers, and  we  make  no  extraordinary  pretensions  to  modem 
philanthropy ;  but  we  cannot  help  fearing  that,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment lets  slip  the  present  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
to  the  negro  race,  and  of  placing  our  Republic  throughout 
in  haimony  with  modern  civilization,  God,  who  is  espe- 
cially the  God  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  will  never 
give  victory  to  our  arms,  or  suflfer  us  to  succeed  in  our 
efforts  to  suppress  rebellion,  and  restore  peace  and  integ- 
rity to  the  Union.    We  have  too  long  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  cry  of  the  enslaved ;  we  have  too  long  suffered  our 
hearts  to  grow  callous  to  the  wrongs  of  the  down-trodden 
in  our  own  country  ;  we  have  too  long  been  willing  to  grow 
rich,  to  erect  our  palaces,  and  gather  luxuries  around  us  by 
the  toil,  the  sweat,  and  the  blood  of  our  enslaved  brethren. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  cry  of  these  brethren  has  already 
entered  the  ear  of  Heaven,  and  that  He  has  taken  up  their 
cause,  and  determined  that,  if  we  refuse  any  louger  to 
break  their  chains,  to  set  them  free,  and  to  treat  them  as 
our  brothers  and  fellow-citizens,  we  shall  no  longer  exist 
as  a  nation  ?   May  it  not  be  that,  in  this  matter,  we  have 
Him  to  reckon  with,  and  that  the  first  step  toward  success 
is,  justice  to  the  wronged?    We  confess  that  we  fear,  and 
deeply  fear,  if  we  let  slip  the  opportunity  which  the  South- 
ern Rebellion  gives  us  to  do  justice  to  the  slave,  or  to  make 
his  cause  ours,  in  vain  shall  we  have  gathered  our  forces 
and  ffone  forth  to  battle.    We  fear  God  may  be  using  the 
Rebels  as  instruments  of  our  punishment  —  instruments 
themselves  to  be  destroyed,  when  through  them  our  owu 
destruction  has  been  effected.    We  speak  solemnly  and  in 
deep  earnest ;  for  he  fights  at  temble  odds  who  has  the 
infinite  and  just  God  against  him.   It  may  be  that  an  all- 
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-wise  Providence  has  suffered  this  rebellion  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  giving  us  an  opportunity  of  emancipating  right- 
f nll^,  without  destroying,  but  as  a  means  of  preserving,  the 
Union,  the  men,  women  and  children  now  held  in  bondage, 
and  of  redeeming  our  past  offences*  If  so,  most  fearful 
will  be  His  Judgments  upon  us,  if  we  neglect  the  opportu- 
nity, and  fail  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  right.  Now  is  our 
day  of  grace.  This  opportunity  neglected,  our  day  of 
grace  may  be  ovei*,  and  our  Republic  follow  the  fate  of  all 
others,  and  became  a  hissing  and  a  by-word  in  all  the 
earth.   Which  may  God  in  His  infinite  mercy  avert. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  a  charac- 
teristic correspondence  between  the  Bisliop  of  Charleston  and 
the  Archbishop  of  this  cit^,  which  tends  to  confirm  what 
we  have  said  of  the  position  of  Catholics  in  the  present 
Rebellion.  The  Bishop  of  Charleston  is,  of  course,  a  seces- 
sionist, and,  like  most  Southern  Catholics,  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  North,  especially  New  England.  There  are  a  few  things 
in  the  Archbishop's  reply  which  we  wish  had  been  omitted, 
as  tending  to  foster  that  sectional  prejudice  which  South- 
ern infiuence  has  but  too  successfully  created  in  our  Catholic 
population ;  but  upon  the  whole  it  is  noble  and  loval,  well- 
wntten  and  ably-reasoned,  and  worthy  of  the  high  charac- 
ter and  position  of  its  illustrious  author.  The  argument 
against  secession  is  conclusive,  and  his  Grace  fully  sustains 
our  position,  that  it  is  the  &uty  of  Catholics  to  stand  by  the 
Union,  and  give,  if  need  be,  their  property  and  lives,  in  its 
defence  against  the  present  wicked  and  unprovoked  Rebel- 
lion, As  a  native-born  American  citizen,  we  thank  him 
for  his  loyal  expressions,  and  we  are  most  grateful  to  him, 
as  a  Catholic,  for  having  given  the  sanction  of  his  name 
and  position  to  the  efforts  of  those  in  our  communion  who 
have  staked  their  property,  their  reputation,  and  their  lives 
even,  in  the  noble  effort  to  rescue  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  from  the  false  and  damaging  position  in 
which  such  Catholic  citizens  as  the  Bishop  of  Charleston 
and  one  or  two  others  would  place  her.  His  letter  is  an 
event,  and  must  have  a  marked  influence  on  the  future  of 
Catholicity  in  this  country  and,  we  may  say,  on  the  country 
itself.  It  will  teach  Catholics  that  the  present  conflict  is 
not  a  conflict  between  two  political  parties,  and  that  the 
present  fearful  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  is  not  a 
struggle  to  decide  whether  the  affairs  of  the  country  shall 
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he  administered  by  the  Republican  party  or  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  a  conflict  between  loyal  citizens  and  rebels, 
to  decide  whether  we  have  or  have  not  a  country  to  gov- 
ern.   This  is  the  tremendous  issue  involved  in  the  present 
struggle,  and  Catholics  who  are  worthy  of  the  name,  who  un- 
derstand and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  teaching  of  Cath- 
olic morality  in  its  political  applications,  however  strongly 
they  may  heretofore  have  been  attached  to  the  Democratic 
party,  or  however  readily  they  may  have  listened  to  the 
counsels  of  men  who  are  now  in  arms,  or  sympathizing 
with  those  who  are  in  arms,  against  the  national  aurhoritj, 
must  ^ve  a  firm  and  cordial  support  to  the  present  Federal 
administration.    N9  matter  what  party  elected  that  admin- 
istration, no  matter  whether  we  like  or  dislike  the  men 
themselves,  so  lon^  as  they  represent  the  national  authority, 
and  labor  to  sustain  the  Federal  Union  and  national  integ- 
rity, we  must  rally  to  their  support.    In  this  fearful  con- 
test, party  prejudices,  personal  preferences,  and  sectarian 
controversies  must  all  for  the  time  being  be  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  our  country  in  the  discharge  of  our  high  patri- 
otic and  Christian  duties.    This  we  should  learn  from  the 
noble  letter  of  our  illustrious  Archbishop,  and  we  trust  that 
those  Catholics,  if  any  such  there  are,  who  might  refuse  to  lis- 
ten to  our  reasoning  and  advice,  will  listen  and  heedful ly  fol- 
low what  he  declares  to  be  the  duty  of  all  Catholic  citizens, 
whether  natural-bom  or  naturalized,  in  the  trial  through 
which  our  country  and  republican  institutions  are  now  pass- 
ing.   His  Grace  has  appreciated  the  duty  of  the  citizen, 
and  also  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  service 
ho  has  rendered  by  his  letter,  to  both  the  Church  and  the 
state. 
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Art.  V. — The  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Volume. 


With  this  number  closes  the  eighteenth  volume  and  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Brownson's  Quarterly  Review,  the  seventeenth  year  since  it  became  decidedly 
a  Catholic  Review  and  devoted  to  the  support  of  Catholic  interests.  During 
the  seventeen  years  of  its  Catholic  career,  we  have  lost  more  than  seventeen 
thousand  dollars  throu^  the  failure  of  agents  and  the  neglect  or  refusal  of 
Bubsoribers  to  pay  their  subscriptions.  This  loss  we  could  put  up  with  so  long 
as  the  Editor  was  able  to  supply  it  by  his  lectures;  but,  as  it  can  no  longer  be 
supplied  in  that  way,  we  are  obliged  for  the  future  to  adopt  strictly  the  cash 
principle,  and  to  give  no  credit  The  Review  will  hereafter  be  sold  either  in  sin- 
j^le  numbers  or  in  volumes,  according  to  the  option  of  the  purchaser;  but  thxs 
numbers  must  be  paid  for  when  purchased,  and  the  subscriptions  for  the  whole 
year  must  be  paid  for  invariably  in  advance.  All  of  our  present  subscribers 
who  wish  to  continue  their  subscriptions,  and  have  the  Review  sent  to  them 
by  mail,  must  renew  their  subscription  before  the  Ist  of  January,  with  the  pay- 
ment of  $3.00  in  advance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  3rear  it  will  be  stopped  unless 
again  in  like  manner  renewed. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  are  now  due  us,  for  which  we  have  sent  out  our 
bills,  and  we  respectfully  request  those  who  are  indebted  to  us  to  pay  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible.  We  commenced  this  year  with  a  larger  subscrip- 
tion list  than  any  previous  year,  but  the  interruption  of  communication  with 
the  South,  and  the  stand  we  have  taken  for  the  Union,  have  necessarily  limited 
our  circulation.  Still  our  circulation  in  the  loyal  States  is  amply  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  Review,  if  those  who  receive  it  will  only  pay  us  what  is  honestly  our 
due.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  duty  enjoined  upon  Catholics  by  their  religion  to  pay 
their  debts;  and  if,  instead  of  representing  us  as  likely  to  renounce  our  Catholic 
faith,  our  delinquent  subscribers  would  pay  their  honest  debts,  and  thus  prove 
their  own  Catholicity,  we  think  it  would  be  better  for  Catholic  interests.  If  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  Review,  their  proper  course  was  to  have  paid  up 
what  was  due,  and  dropped  it;  but  to  show  their  disapprobation  of  it  by  con- 
tinuing to  take  it,  and  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  for  it,  is  neither  in  accord- 
ance with  Catholic  honor  nor  with  Catholic  honesty.  We  hope  these  few  words 
will  be  sufficient. 

We  know  very  well  that  it  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  in  conducting  our 
Review,  to  please  all  who  are  or  call  themselves  Catholics;  we  know  consid- 
erable fault  has  been  found  with  us,  and  we  have  heard  that  there  are  priests 
even,  who,  when  our  name  is  mentioned,  say,  "  Oh  1  do  not  mention  Brownson. 
He  is  no  longer  to  be  named  as  a  Catholic,  but  is,  or  is  about  to  be,  a  Protes- 
tant, an  infidel,  or  something  else  of  the  sort."  This  is  the  reward  we  are  re- 
ceiving for  seventeen  years  of  steady  and  persevering  labor  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  futh  and  of  Catholic  interests,  which  has  undermined  our  own  health, 
and  lost  us  the  use  of  our  eyes,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  we  accept  it  as  a 
chastisement  from  our  Heavenly  Father  due  us  for  our  many  faults  and  nu- 
merous short-comings,  and  as  intended  to  purify  us,  and  prepare  us  for  a  dif- 
ferent reward  hereafter.  But  we  wish  to  say,  that  we  never  set  out  in  con- 
ducting our  Review  with  the  intention  of  pleasing  anybody ;  our  intention  was 
in  the  beginning,  and  has  been  up  to  the  present  moment,  to  do  in  the  best 
manner  we  were  able  what  we  considered  our  duty  to  our  God,  to  our  Church, 
and  to  our  country,  and  that,  too,  without  fearing  any  man's  displeasure,  or 
seeking  any  man's  approbation.  As  for  our  renouncing  the  Catholic  faith,  we 
consider  the  talk  there  has  been  about  that  ridiculous  and  absurd,  for  never 
was  our  faith  firmer,  our  love  for  the  Church  stronger,  or  our  devotion  to  the 
Holy  See  deeper  or  more  unreserved,  than  at  this  present  moment.  No  hos- 
tility from  without,  no  hostility  from  within,  no  misrepresentation  or  abuse,  no 
persecution  or  neglect,  come  it  from  what  source  it  may,  can  shake  our  faith, 
rafBe  our  temper,  dampen  our  zeal,  or  cool  our  ardor  for  the  religion  which  we 
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embraced  in  the  maturity  of  our  ftotdties  and  in  the  fall  stren^tii  onr  man- 
hood. Catholic  we  are,  Catholic  we  will  be,  whatever  maj  be  the  wrath,  of 
men  or  the  rage  of  devils.   So  let  that  matter  be  put  to  rest  now  and  for  ever. 

If  we  have  given  offence  to  some  worthy  CathoUoB,  or  created  distrost  in 
the  minds  of  others,  it  has  not  been  from  anj  doubts  of  Cathc^icity  nor  £h>m 
any  dissatisfisiction  with  the  Church  which  our  l>ord  founded  on  Peter;  but 
either  through  our  unfelicitous  manner  of  expressing  ourselves,  or  from  the 
strength  of  our  faith  and  the  energy  of  onr  devotion  to  Catholic  interests. 
Had  we  not  believed  nndoubtingly  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  had  we  not 
loved  in  our  inmost  heart  the  Church,  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  the  Bride  of  the 
Lamb,  his  fieautif\il  One,  we  should  never  have  had  the  courage  or  the  dispo- 
sition to  say  those  Uiings  which  have  given  offence,  or  to  have  found  fault  with 
those  things  we  encounter  amongst  Catholics  which  we  are  sure  are  no  part  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  or  consonant  with  the  true  interests  of  the  Church  in  onr 
own  age  or  country.  We  may  have  erred  in  judgment ;  and  so  may  they  w1k> 
censure  us  also  have  erred  in  judgment ;  but  whether  the  error  i»e  on  their 
part  or  on  ours,  no  one  who  seriously  thinks  can  for  a  moment^pabt  our  Cath- 
olic intentions  or  our  Catholic  devotion.  If  we  had  had  no  Cifth<w  oonvictioaa, 
if  we  had  had  no  regard  for  the'  interests  of  Catholic  truth,  it  womd  have  been 
easy  for  us  to  have  escaped  censure.  We  needed  only  to  follow  the  popular 
opinion  of  Catholics,  to  espouse  all  their  traditions,  flatter  their  prefudioes,  and 
pander  to  their  vanity  or  self-love,  to  have  been  ooullted  by  them  their  great 
man,  their  champion,  their  hero.  But  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  thia  Oar 
convictions  have  been  too  earnest^  our  views  of  duty  too  stem  and  rigid,  and 
our  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  have  been  too  ardent,  to  allow  us  io 
seek  popularity,  or  to  pursue  a  course  that  would  win  applause  fh>m  people 
who  wear  the  cross  as  an  ornament,  and  not  as  a  sign  that  they  must  be  remly 
and  willing  to  be  crucified  with  their  Lord  whenever  his  service  demands  it. 

Whether  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  cause  or  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  a  review  should  be  sustained  which  seeks  and 
will  seek  no  fiivor  by  derelictioD  fh>m  principle,  and  which  will  censure  what 
it  considers  wrong  or  mi^udged  in  Catholics,  just  as  quick  as  in  non-Oatholic^ 
we  leave  it  for  others  to  determine.  We  have  convictions,  and  from  those  con- 
victions we  have  thus  &r  spoken,  and,  unless  ths  proper  authority  in  the  case 
declares  to  us  that  they  are  contrary  to  the  revelation  of  God,  as  long  as  we 
can  find  an  organ  of  utterance,  we  shall  speak  freely,  boldly,  and  as  energe^ 
ioally  as  we  are  able.  If  Catholics  do  not  want  a  review  so  conducted,  they 
are  not  obliged  to  sustain  ours,  and  will  do  well  not  to  take  it  But  if  they 
believe  a  review,  conducted  by  a  living  man  with  living  convictions,  submitting 
unhesitatingly  and  unreservedly  all  he  says  to  the  judgpnent  of  the  Holy  See, 
pledging  himself  beforehand  to  abide  by  that  judgment,  let  it  be  what  it  may, 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  Catholic  cause  or  of  service  to  Catholic  interest, 
perhaps  they  might  as  well  continue  their  support  to  ours,  which  has  labored 
udthi\illy  to  serve  them  for  seventeen  years,  as  to  suffer  it  to  drop,  and  to  re- 
place it  by  another. 

Our  own  course  is  marked  out  We  know  our  duty  as  a  Catholic  pubhcist, 
and  are  prepared  to  conform  to  it;  but  we  will  not  sacrifice  our  manhood,  we 
will  not  be  the  tool  of  any  man  or  any  set  of  men.  We  cannot  therefore  prom- 
ise, if  we  continue  our  Review,  any  essential  change  in  its  character  from  the 
last  year.  Many  of  the  questions  we  have  discussed  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
opened, and  we  shall  study,  as  we  always  have  studied,  never  to  be  gratnitoas- 
ly  offensive  to  persons  within  or  to  persons  without  It  is  for  CathoHcs,  there 
fore,  to  determine  whether  it  shall  be  continued  or  not  If  they  .want  H,  the^ 
will  send  in  their-  subscriptions,  or  purchase  it  as  it  appears;  if  they  do  not 
want  it,  we  do  not  wish  them  to  take  it  We  can  beg,  we  can  starve,  we  can 
die,  but  we  cannot  cease  to  be  a  man  or  a  Catholic ;  and  we  have  too  mudi 
self-respect  to  urge  any  thing  of  ours  upon  a  public  that  does  not  want  it 
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